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nPHE  first  two  of  these  performances  were  published  before  the 
^  commencement  of  our  journal ;  and  both^  we  believe,  have 
bng  ere  this  been  consigned  to  the  common  grave  of  departed 
works,  a  bookseller's  garret ;  nor  should  we  now  have  disturbed 
their  ashes,  had  not  recent  events  added  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  as  well  as  importance  to  the  island  of  which  they  treat,  by 
its  transfer  to  the  sole  and  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  British 
crown.  The  third  article, '  by  a  Gentleman  on  the  spot,'  is  a  paltry 
compilation  from  the  London  Gazette  and  the  daily  papers. 

Of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  either  of  the  larger  works  we  have  little 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  praise.  They  contain,  it  is  true,  the  sub- 
stance of  what  preceding  writers  have  said  on  Ceylon ;  and  they  are 
the  latest  which  have  been  professedly  written  on  the  subject ;  these 
ire  our  only  reasons  as  well  as  our  only  apology  for  placing  their 
titles  at  die  head  of  this  article^  'Considered  as  literary  produc* 
tions,  they  hold  but  an  inferior  rank  among  works  of  the  same  class; 
in  their  comparative  merits,  however,  diere  is  a  considerable  dif- 
ference. Captain  Perceval's  volume  is  a  mere  compilation,  and 
rather  a  clumsy  one,  from  those  *  abstract  chronicles  of  the  times' 
'^^collections  of  voyages  and  travels,  encyclopedias,  geographical 
grammars  znd  gazetteers — without  the  aid  of  which,  and  Dr.Thun- 
oerg's  account  of  the  Natural  History,  with  Robert  Knox's  de- 
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scription  of  tbe  Candian  dominions^  there  would  scarce] he  matter 
in  it  for  what  would  have  been  a  sixpenny  pamphlet  thirty  years 
ago.  Indeed,  the  last  mentioned  honest  and  intelligent  Writer, 
whose  excellent  book  is  now  one  bundled  and  thirty-five  years  old, 
has  supplied  all  tbe  information  we  are  yet  in  possession  of,  as  far 
as  regards  the  interior  parts  of  this  interesting  island.  Of  those 
parts.  Captain  Perceval  knows  nothing  from  personal  observation ; 
and  his  descriptions  of  what  he  did  see  are  so  overcharged  as  to 
become  caricatures — always  confused,  generally  inaccurate,  and 
often  absurd. 

Mr.  Cordiner  had  better  opportunities,  and  appears  to  be  some- 
what better  qualified  than  Captain  Perceval  for  giving  a  just  account 
of  a  portion  of  Ceylon.  He  made  the  tour  of  the  whole  sea-coast 
of  tbe  island,  a  journey  of  nearly  800  miles,  in  company  vnth  the 
governor ;  of  course  he  saw  much,  and  more  of  what  he  did  see  is 
put  down  than  was  necessary.  We  could  have  spared,  for  instance, 
tbe  details  of  the  dinners,  dances  and  levees  of  Mr.  North ;  the 
lascoreens,  the  torn  tarns,  and  that  eternal  bungaloe  which  figures  in 
italics  through  almost  every  page.  Mr.  Cordiner  states,  however, 
many  valuable  facts;  he  had,  besides,  the  great  advantage  of  deriving 
authentic  information  from  the  seat  of  government ;  so  that  his  two 
volumes,  though  somewhat  heavy,  tedious,  and  ill  arranged,  contain, 
on  the  whole,  a  great  deal  of  curious  matter.  Of  this  we  shall 
select  sucb  parts  only  as  may  serve  to  convey  a  very  general  and 
concise  outline  of  this  new  jewel  added  to  tbe  British  crown,  from 
which  some  estimate  may  be  formed  as  to  its  real  value  and  impor- 
tance to  the  mother-country,  as  well  as  of  the  benefits  that  are  likely 
to  result  to  its  numerous  inhabitants. 

Any  partition  of  an  island  not  quite  equal  in  extent  to  Ire- 
land, between  two  sovereign  powers,  would  necessarily  produce 
a  clashing  of  interests;  but  the  way  in  which  we  found  Ceylon 
divided  between  their  High  Mightinesses  the  States-General  and  the 
King  of  Candy,  could  not  fail  to  be  the  source  of  perpetual  hostility. 
The  former  possessed  a  belt  of  sea-coast  round  the  whole  island, 
broad  in  some  parts  and  narrow  in  others,  within  which  the  latter 
was  cooped  up,  as  within  an  enchanted  circle,  which  he  could  not 
pass.  The  King  of  Candy  had  areca  nuts  and  ivory  and  honey,  and 
a  few  other  articles  which  wer6  saleable  among  the  various  mer- 
chants and  traders  who  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  Dutch, 
but  none  of  the  first  necessity ;  while  the  latter  had  under  their 
complete  controul  two  articles  that  were  almost  indispensable  to 
the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Candy — fish  and  salt.  The  Candians 
were  therefore  naturally  desirous  of  obtaining  an  establishment 
on  the  sea-coast.  The  policy  of  the  British,  as.  well  as  of  Ac 
Duj^h  government,  was  to  exclude  them  from  all  approach  to  tbe 
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salt  waters*  The  seeds  of  war  thns  sown  were  easily  brought  into' 
a  state  of  activity^  and  this  disposition  towards  hostility  was  not  a 
little  quickened  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Candian  government; 
it  was  such,  in  fact^  as  to  make  the  campaign  of  1803  inevitable. 
This  war,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  reprobated  at  home  as  unjust, 
impolitic,  and  wholly  unnecessary  on  our  part — if  was  called,  in  de- 
rision, tlie  areca-nut  war ;  and  its  unfortunate  issue  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  unmerited  stigma.  The  more  recent  expedi- 
tion, we  rather  think,  had  also  been  disapproved  at  home  before 
the  happy  result  of  it  was  known.  We  are  persuaded,  however, 
diat  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  not  only  unavoidable,  but  that 
it  was  highly  expedient  for  the  happiness  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  that  the 
Candian  dominion  should  be  dissolved. 

We  are  aware  tliat  there  are  others  who  will  profess  to  think  dif- 
ferently ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  monster  in  human  shape,  however  atro- 
cious, that  will  not  find  his  advocates ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the 
Ex-emperor  of  Candy  will  have  his  defenders,  as  well  as  the  Ex-em- 
peror of  Elba.  It  may  not  therefore  be  uninteresting,  at  this  mo- 
ment, to  take  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  cause  and  conduct  of  the 
M'ar  of  1803,  of  which,  in  fact,  the  war  of  1814  was  but  a  continu- 
ation and  conclusion. 

On  the  death  of  the  legitimate  King  of  Candy,  in  the  year  1798, 
Pelem6  Talav6,  the  chief  adigar  or  prime  minister,  contrived  to 
raise  to  the  throne,  in  prejudice  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased king,  a  young  Malabar  of  inferior  extraction  and  of  no  talents. 
The  queen  and  all  the  relations  of  the  former  king  were  thrown  into 
prison ;  but  the  queen's  brother,  Mootoo  Sawmy,  escaped  from 
Candy,  and  sought  the  protection  of  the  British  government.  The 
second  adigar,  who  was  a  man  of  integrity,  was  beheaded ;  and  as' 
the  upstart  king  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  as  a  mere  puppet 
to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  Pelem6  Talav6  ruled  with  absolute 
sway.  Six  months  had  scarcely  elapsed  of  the  new  reign,  when  this 
consummate  villain  made  certain  mysterious  overttires  to  Mr. 
North,  the  whole  scope  of  which  he  did  not,  at  that  time,  clearly 
comprehend ;  but  on  a  second  interview,  he  had  the  audacity  to  sub- 
mit a  direct  proposal  for  assistance  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  king, 
whom  he  had  recently  created,  and  to  place  himself  on  the  throne : 
as  the  price  of  these  infamous  conditions,  he  offered  to  make  the 
English  masters  of  the  country.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Mr. 
North  received  with  horror  and  spurned  with  honest  indignation  a 
proposal  so  atrocious. 

This  man  was  not,  however,  deterred  from  renewing  his  in- 
famous offer,  the  following  year,  to  Mr.  Boyd,  the  public  secretary, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  declaration,  that  his  sole  motive  in  rais- 
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ing  an  ignorant  and  obscure  youth  to  the  throne  had  been  that  of 
renderii^  him  detestable  in  the  eyes  of  his  peojde,  and  to  bring 
about  a  revolution  which  ^ould  caid  in  the  estermioation  of  this 
foreign  famiiyy  and  allow  the  Candians  to  be  governed  by  the 
tifiitfte  chiefs  of  the  island. 

The  real  intention^  however^  of  this  miscreant  appeared  to  hm 
that  of  drawing  the  British  into  a  war  with  the  CancUans ;  of  enti» 
ting  their  troops  into  the  interior  of  the  country ;  where^  from  die 
impassable  defiles,  mountain-torrents,  thick  forests^  the  total  want 
of  roads  for  carriages  or  even  beasts  of  burthen,  but,  above  all,  from 
die  extreme  m^ieaUhiness  of  the  climate,  added  to  the  hostili^  of 
the  natives,  they  would  be  doomed  to  an  almost  certain  destructioa. 

His  infamous  overtures  not  succeeding,  the  next  step  was  to  ^ew 
that  the  Candians  were  making  preparations  for  immediate  war 
8q;ainst  the  British ;  they  assembled  in  force  on  the  frontiers;  they 
detained  tlurty  or  forty  British  subjects,  who  had  repaired,  as  U8ual> 
to  Candy,  in  the  way  of  trade,  and  treated  them  in  the  most  barba- 
rous manner ;  they  robbed  some  Moormen,  also  subjects  of  th% 
British  government,  who  bad  for  time  immemorial  carried  on  a 
commerce  with  the  Candians,  of  their  cattle  and  areca  nuts;  an 
explanation  was  asked ;  but  the  first  adigar  refused  to  give  any,  and 
rejected  every  conciliatory  proposition  for  the  accommodation  of 
Sttfosistii^  differenceSw  It  was  evident,  indeed^  that  he  courted  war^ 
as  best  suited  to  his  own  nefarious  purposes.  He  calculated  upon 
obtaining  credit,  if  the  English  were  vanqui^ed  food  expdled  from 
the  islaml  ;  or  that,  in  the  struggle,  he  might  find  an  opportonit^f 
4>f  dispatching  his  puppet-king,  and  then  secure  his  own  power  by 
ofiering  advantageous  terms  to  the  English. 

In  this  state  of  treadierous  plotting  and  open  preparation  for 
War^  the  governor  felt  it  his  duty  to  put  the  Briti^  troops  in 
motion.  The  adigar  made  no  secret  of  his  opinion  that  the  Eng* 
lish  would  succeed  in  taking  Candy;  he  seemed  indeed  to  wish  it; 
but  he  made  himself  sure  that  he  could  contrive  either  to  starve  or 
drown  them  afterwards.  In  fact,  our  troops,  almost  without  firii^ 
a  shol^  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of  the -capital  of  the  Candian 
dominions ;  where,  however,  not  a  Hving  creature  was  to  be  seen, 
excepting  a  few  pariah  dogs.  One  division  of  the  army,  from  Co- 
lombo, bad  performed  the  march  of  one  hundred  and  three  mileey 
imd  the  other  division,  from  the  opposite  point  of  Trincomal^e, 
a  march  of  one  huiidred  and  forty-two  miles,  through  one  of  the 
n^ost  difficult  countries  in  the  world ;  and  both  anived  nearly  at  die 
iame  time  at  the  central  city — ^but  they  found  it  a  desert;  it  had 
been  evacuated,  and  set  fire  to  in  many  places ;  and  the  treasiae  and 
^11  the  most  valuable  articles  had  been  removed. 

The  kbg  had  fled  to  Hangeramketty,  a  royal  pdace,  in  a  atrang 


position^ 


poaitioD^  two  days  march  from  Candy;  and  hitner  the  first  adigar, 
ititi  playing  Ae  villain,  endeavonred  to  draw  the  British  army,  un- 
der a  promise  that  he  himself  would  assist  in  delivering  his  master 
into  their  hands.  They  were  credulous  enough  to  trust  him,  and 
marched  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  towards  that  quarter ; 
many  of  whom  were  cut  off  by  the  enemy,  posted  every  where  in 
ambusb.  Parties  of  banditti  hovered  continually  round  the  Bri- 
tish out-posts ;  and  whenever  any  stragglers  fell  into  their  hands,  they 
were  invariably  put  to  death  in  the  most  barbarous  and  shocking 
manner. 

The  chief  adigar  now  addressed  letters  to  the  Maha-M odeliar, 
the  head  Singalese  servant  of  the  British  government^  expressing 
his  suiprize  that  the  governor  should  put  himself  to  so  much  trou- 
ble and  expense,  instead  of  coming  to  some  arrangement  as  to  the 
deposition  of  the  king  and  the  establishment  of  his  own  (the  adigar^s) 
power.  These  letters  were  meant  to  be  shewn  at  head-quarters ; 
and  an  answer  was  given,  that  if  the  safety  of  the  king^s  person 
were  secured,  by  putting  him  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Jvanntf  yielded  to  Mootoo  Sawmy,  and  the  Seven 
Cknrles,  with  the  roaid  across  the  country  to  the  British,  peace  should 
be  restored* 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  more  proper  to  take  no  notice  of 
these  letters;  but  the  garrison  of  Candy  was  already  reduced  to  a 
veiy  critical  situation ;  the  rains  had  commenced,  and  were  soon 
expected  to  fall  in  torrents  from  the  mountains ;  so  that  it  became 
evident  no  further  hostilities  could  be  carried  on  until  the  ensuing 
dry  season ;  and  sickness  had  spread  among  the  troops  to  a  most 
alarming  degree.  On  the  arrival  of  the  second  ad^r,  in  Candy, 
carrying  a  firelock  and  match  wrapped  up  in  white  muslin,  as  an 
emUem  of  peace,  it  was  agreed  in  the  conference  with  General 
Macdowall  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  chief  adigar's  letters^ — *  that  the 
fugitive  king  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  care  of  the  British 
government ;  that  Pelem6  Talavi  should  be  invested  with  supreme 
authority  in  Candy,  under  the  title  of  Ootoon  Komaroi/en,  the  great 
prince;  that  he  should  pay  arniualiy  the  amount  of  thirty  thousand 
rupees  to  Mootoo  Sawmy,  who  would  hold  his  court  at  Jaffnapat- 
nana  ;  diat  the  road  to  Trincomal6e  and  the  province  of  the  Seven 
Corles  should  be  ceded  to  his  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  that  a  cessa- 
tion of  arms  should  immediately  take  place  between  the  contract- 
ing powers/ 

On  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  which  untoward  circumstances  alont 
could  justify,  a  garrison  was  left  in  Candy,  consisting  of  seven  hun- 
ched Msdays  and  three  hundred  Europeans  of  the  19th  regiment 
and  Bengal  and  Madras  artillery,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
Mek  who  could  aot  then  be  safely  removed. 
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The  Candians  now  began  to  draw  nearer  to  the  capital.  Tbey 
attempt^,  by  every  raeans^  to  seduce  the  Malay  soldiers  from  tbetr 
allegiance.  Hieir  chief  native  officer,  Captain  Nouradeen,  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother,  a  Malay  prince  in  the  Candian  service^ 
soliciting  him  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  revolt,  and  assassinate 
the  British  soldiers,  for  which  the  king  would  reward  them  hand- 
somely with  lands  and  money.  Nouradeen  immediately  made 
known  this  infamous  proposal  to  Major  Davie,  who  had  been  left 
in  command,  and  used  every  exertion  in  his  pow^r  to  prevent  deser- 
tion in  his  corps ;  but,  in  spite  of  his  endeavours,  a  few  of  his  men 
went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Europeans  were' dying  at  ihe  rate 
of  six  men  a  day.  The  Candians  were  evidently  making  prepara- 
tions ;  but  Major  Davie  was  ignorant  whether  they^vere  intended  as 
an  infraction  of  the  treaty,  or  to  forward  its  execution.  Mootoo 
Sawmy  trembled  at  his  situation,  and  would  gladly  have  renounced 
all  pretensions  to  the  sceptre  of  Candy  to  be  within  the  dominions 
of  the  British* 

At  length  the  Candians  made  their  long  threatened  attack  on  the 
garrison,  which,  in  its  enfeebled  state,  was  inpiipable  of  much  re- 
sistance. The  English  hoisted  the  white  flag,  and  the  firing  ceiased. 
A  parley  was  held  with  the  first  adigar,  in  which  it  w^s  stipulated 
that  Candy  should  be  delivered  up  immediately ;  that  aU  the  firi- 
tish  troops  should  march  out  of  Candy  with  their  arms,  op  the 
road  leading  to  Trincomal6e ;  that  Mootoo  Sawmy  should  be  per- 
mitted to  accompany  them ;  and  that  the  adigar  should  take  charge 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  until  such  time  ^s  they  could  be  removed 
to  Trincomal6e  or  Columbo.  These  articles  were  written  on 
otas,  signed  and  exchanged  between  Major  Davie  and  the  adigar, 
and  passports  given  in  the  name  of  the  king.  The  troops  accord- 
ingly marched  out  of  the  town,  except  the  sick,  consisting  of  1 4 
European  officers,  20  British  soldiers,  250  Malays,  140  gun  lascars, 
with  prince  Mootoo  Sawmy  and  his  attendants.  At  the  distance  of 
a  mile  and  a  half  they  were  obliged  to  halt  on  the  banks  pf  the  Maha-. 
pilla-ganga  river,  it  not  being  fordable.  Several  armed  Candians 
advanced,  and  among  them  were  four  headmen,  who  informed 
Major  Davie  that  the  king  had  been  greatly  enraged  at  the  adigar 
for  allowing  the  garrison  to  leave  Candy;  but  that  on  delivering  up 
Mpotpo  Sawmy,  they  should  be  supplied  with  boats  to  cross  the 
river,  and  such  assistance  as  might  be  necessary  to  enable  theoi  to 
reach  Trincomal^e.  Major  Davie  referred  them  to  the  articles  of 
the  treaty,  by  which  he  said  he  meant  to  abide.  Two  hours  after 
this,  another  party  waited  on  the  major,  spoke  to  him  in  a  mild  and 
friendly  manner,  declared  that  the  icing  was  desirous  to  see  and! 
embrace  Mootoo  Sawmy,  and  that  he  wished  to  receive  and  protect 
|iim  as  a  relation — but  the  Major^  after  consulting  his  brother  offir 
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cere,  replied,  that  he  could  not  part  with  Mootoo  Sawmy  without 
orders  from  Cohinibo.  They  then  went  away,  but  presently  re- 
turning, declared  that  if  Mootoo  Sawmy  was  not  given  up,  the  king 
would  send  his  whole  force  to  seize  him,  and  prevent  the  British 
troops  from  crossing  the  river.  On  this,  Major  Davie,  addressing 
himself  to  the  unfortunate  prince,  told  him  he  had  not  sufficient 
force  to  detain  him  longer,  but  that  the  king  had  pledged  himself 
to  receive  him  kindly.  Mootoo  Sawmy  then  exclaimed,  *  My  God ! 
is  it  possible  that  the  triumphant  arms  of  England  can  be  so  hum- 
bled as  to  fear  the  menaces  of  such  cowards  as  the  Candians!*  The 
English  officers  felt  for  the  unfortunate  prince,  but  felt  also  that 
resistance  w^ould  be  in  vain,  and  only  tend  to  involve  them  in  de- 
struction— he  was  delivered  up  to  the  chiefs,  and  with  his  relations 
and  servants  conducted  to  Candy.  The  king,  after  upbraiding  him 
for  his  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  crown,  delivered  him  and  two 
of  bis  relations  to  the  executioner,  who  struck  off  their  heads. 
Eight  of  his  servants  were  deprived  of  their  noses  and  ears,  in 
which  mutilated  condition  they  arrived  six  weeks  afterwards  at 
Trincomal^. 

Presently 'about  one  hundred  Candian  Malays,  nearly  as  many 
Caflrees,  with  a  crowd  of  undisciplined  Candians,  posted  themselves 
within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  British  troops,  A  dessav6,  or  head- 
man, then  approached  Major  Davie,  and  told  him  it  w^as  the  king's 
order  they  should  all  return  to  Candy  unarmed  ;  and  in  case  of  re- 
fusal, they  would  immediately  be  surrounded,  and  put  to  death. 
The  oflScers,  after  a  short  consultation,  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Candians,  by  delivering  up  their  arms,  and  the 
troops  were  ordered  to  ground  theirs.  They  w^ere  then  marched 
towards  the  town.  Such  of  the  Malays  as  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  king  were  separated  from  the  rest^ , 
the  others  were  handed  over  to  the  Candian  troops. 

*  The  English  officers  were  then  separated  from  the  private  soldiers, 
and  all  led  out,  two  by  two,  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  when  the 
Caffrees,  by  order  of  the  chief  adigar,  perpetrated  one  of  the  most  bar- 
barous massacres  which  history  records.  The  only  Englishmen  selected' 
for  preservation  were  Major  Davie  and  Captain  Rumley  of  the  Malay 
re^ment,  who  were  carried  to  Candy  after  the  massacre  was  completed. 
Previous  to  this  massacre,  all  the  sick  in  Candy,  to  the  number  of  one< 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  of  the  19th  regiment  of  foot,  bad  been  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood,  as  they  lay  incapable  of  any  resistance  in  the  hos- 
pital.'— {CordineVy  vol.  ii.  p,  214.) 

The  infamous  adigar  closed  this  day  of  blood  by  collecting  to- 
gether the  effects  of  the  murdered  officers  and  soldiers,  and  by^ 
firing  a  royal  salute  in  celebration  of  his  diabolical  triumph.  * 

During  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  perpetration  of  this  atro*- 
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cioud  acty  Captain  Humpbrejfs^  laying  hold  of  the  arm  of  an  assistant 
surgeon  of  the  Malay  regiment,  roiled  down  with  him  from  a  hdght- 
to  a  hollow  into  which  the  dead  bodies  were  thrown.  "^They  contrived 
to  conceal  themselves  for  several  days ;  the  latter  finally  escaped 
to  Columbo ;  the  former  was  taken,  and  died,  or  was  murdered,  in 
Candy.  George  Barnsley,  a  corporal  of  the  19th  regiment^  left 
for  dead  in  the  general  slaughter,  found  means  to  make  his  escape^ 
and  was  the  first  to  communicate  the  horrible  story  at  Fort  Mac* 
dowall. 

A  trait  of  heroic  devotion  and  fidelity  was  displayed  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  which  well  deserves  to  be  mentioned*  Cap- 
tain Nouradeen  and  his  brother,  native  Malay  officers,  were  or- 
dered to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  king,  which  they  refused 
to  do,  as  an  act  of  humiliation  derogatory  to  the  royal  blood  from 
which  they  sprung,  their  grandfather  having  been  an  independent 
sovereign.  He  then  asked  them  to  enter  his  service,  and  command 
bit  Malay  troops.  Nouradeen  replied,  that  in  accepting  such  a 
proj^sal  he  should  disgrace  himself;  that  he  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  tin  king  of  England,  and  that  he  would  live  and  die  in  bis  ser* 
vice.  They  were  then  thrown  into  prison,  and  after  six  weeks 
brought  again  before  the  king,  when  he  asked  them  whether  they 
preferred  death  or  his  service.  They  both  answered  they  were  ready 
tp  die  in  the  service  of  the  illustrious  king  of  England.  The  king» 
turning  from  them  in  a  rage,  ordered  them  to  be  immediately,  put 
to  death;  a  servant,  who  had  attended  Nouradeen,  shared  the  same 
fiate;  their  bodies  were  dragged  into  the  woods,  and  left  to  be 
devoured  by  the  beasts  of  prey. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  result  of  the  capture  of  Candy  by  the 
British  arms  in  1803.  From  that  period  the  mind  of  the  usurper 
seemed  to.feel  an  impression  of  superiority ;  he  insolently  rejected 
all  advances  on  our  part  towards  a  friendly  understanding,  which  he 
was  pleased  to  consider  as  indications  of  weakness;  refused  to  listen 
to  any  terms  on  which  the  unfortunate  officers,  so  treacherously 
detained,  might  be  released,  and  took  every  occasion  of  evincing 
the  most  rooted  and  implacable  animosity  against  the  subjects  of 
the  British  government.  Among  the  numerous  objects  of  brutal 
insolence  may  be  mentioned  the  ten  innocent  traders  of  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Columbo  whom  he  caused  to  be  seized  and  carried  to 
the  capital,  where,  without  the  imputation  of  crime,  or  the  form  of 
trial,  they  were  all  mutilated  in  the  most  barbarous  manner ;  seven 
died  on  the  spot,  and  the  remaining  three  were  sent  to  Columbo,  by 
way  of  defiance,  with  their  amputated  limbs,  arms,  noses,  and  ears, 
suspended  round  their  necks. 

About  this  time  the  savage  character  of  this  foreign  usurper  was 
displayed  in  another  instance  whH:h,a8  General  Brov^rigg  observes, 
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'  includes  every  thing  which  is  barbarous  and  unprincipled  iu 
public  rule,  and  pourtrays  the  last  stage  of  individual  depravity  and 
vickednessy  the  obliteratiou  of  every  trace  of  conscience,  and  the 
complete  extinction  of  human  feeling.*  It  was  this  :  in  the  month 
of  March,  1814,  Eheylapola,  the  first  adigar,  or  prime  minister, 
chief  of  the  province  of  Saffragan,  was  summoned  to  Candy  tp 
answer  for  some  supposed  offence ;  he  knew  too  well  the  fate  that 
awaited  him,  where  suspicion  was  a  crime,  and  prepared  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  force  him ;  the  whole  population  flocked  to  his 
standard ;  he  offered  to  surrender  his  province  to  the  British  goveror 
ment,  but  the  British  governor  rejected  his  proposal ;  he  deemed 
it  prudent,  however,  to  send  a  small  detachment  to  the  limits,  in 
order  to  protect  the  integrity  of  our  own  territory,  and  the  natives 
of  bis  own  government,  from  having  their  fields  and  villages  made 
the  scene  of  warfare  between  the  two  parties.  The  family  of  the 
adigar,  who,  conformably  with  the  customs  of  many  of  the  eastern 
courts,  had  been  detained  as  hostages,  were  instantly  singled  out  by 
the  savage  usurper  to  be  exhibited  as  the  victims  of  his  fury  and 
revenge.  The  mother  and  her  four  children,  the  youngest  an  infant 
at  the  breast,  were  dragged  into  the  market-place;  the  infant  was  first 
torn  from  the  arms  of  its  mother,  its  head  severed  from  the  body, 
cast  into  a  mortar,  in  which  the  mother,  with  her  own  hands,  was 
compelled  to  pound  it ;  the  rest  were  murdered  in  succession  in 
her  presence;  and  this  wanton  and  savage  butchery  of  innocent 
children  was  crowned  by  an  act  of  unintentional  mercy — the  mur« 
derof  the  distracted  mother — ^she,  with  three  other  females,  wai 
cast  into  a  lake,  and  drowned. 

With  such  a  monster  of  depravity,  who  could  select  for  his  vic- 
tims helpless  females,  uncharged  with  any  offence,  and  infi^ts  inc»- 

Eible  of  crimes,  it  was  <|uite  impossible  to  establish,  9f  General 
rownrigg  observes,  any  civilized  relations,  either  of  peace  pr  war ; 
humanity,  as  well  as  sound  policy,  called  on  him  to  accede  to  the 
wishes  of  the  chiefs  and  people  of  the  Candian  provinces,  that  the 
dominion  of  them  should  be  vested  in  the  sovere^n  of  the  British 
empire.  This  wish  manifested  itself  in  all  ranks  of  people  from 
the  moment  that  the  British  troops  entered  the  king's  territories. 
The  desertion  of  his  nearest  friends  gave  rise  to  additional  acts  of 
tyramny  and  barbarity.  One  messenger  brought  him  intdligence  of 
the  British  troops  having  crosied  the  frontiers — ^he  ordered  his  head 
to  be  instantly  struck  off ;  another  acquainted  him  of  the  defectiop 
of  his  army — he  directed  that  he  should  be  impaled  alive.  The 
defection  of  his  prime  minister  concluded  the  general  revolt.  The 
king  quitted  Candy,  and  our  troops  marched  to  the  ciqpital  without 
firi^  a  shot. 

first  and  most  striking  objects  that  presented  themselves 
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confirmed  all  that  had  been  beard  and  known  of  the  savage  cha- 
racter of  the  fugitive  king — they  were  the  mutilated  remains  of 
fourteen  wretches,  stuck  upon  stakes  before  the  town. 

Scarcely  had  our  advanced  troops  occupied  the  city  when  a  living 
object  presented  itself  before  the  commanding  officer,  with  a  face 
meagre  and  sallow,  a  beard  long  and  matted,  clothing  ragged,  scanty, 
and  of  the  same  kind  as  that  worn  by  the  Singhalese.  He  spoke  the 
English  language :  his  name,  he  said,  was  Thoen  ;  he  had  been  a 
private  in  the  Bengal  artillery  ;  had  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Candy  in  1 803,  and  had  survived  the  massacre  of  Major  Davie's 
corps,  having  been  one  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital,  felled  by  a  blow 
from  the  butt-end  of  a  musket,  and  thrown  out  among  the  dead. 
Being  discovered  the  following  morning  crawling  towards  an  exca- 
vation in  the  ground,  he  was  seized,  hung  by  the  neck  on  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  and  once  more  left  to  his  fate ;  the  rope  broke,  and  he 
fell ;  he  was  again  observed  to  be  alive,  a  second  time  hung  up, 
and  a  second  time  the  rope  gave  way.  After  sometime,  recovering 
a  little  strength,  he  began  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  life.  By  great 
efforts  he  reached  a  deserted  hut,  where  he  remained  for  ten  days, 
without  any  other  sustenance  than  the  grass  which  grew  around  it, 
and  the  rain  that  fell  through  the  roof.  An  old  Candian,  looking  by 
accident  into  the  hut,  and  seeing  this  wretched  tenant,  fled  with  ap- 
parent terror,  but  shortly  returning,  slipped  in  a  plate  of  rice,  and 
instantly  disappeared. 

That  monster  who  had  never  felt  the  *  quality  of  mercy ,*-on 
being  told  the  tale  of  Thoen,  yielded  to  the  terrors  of  superstition^ 
and  spared  his  life ;  but  regarded  him  as  an  oWect  of  suspicion,  and 
made  his  existence  as  miserable  as  possible.  Tnoen  once  attempted 
to  send  a  message  to  Major  Davie,  by  a  woman,  who,  being  dis- 
covered in  this  act  of  humanity,  was  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
poor  man  at  length  got  safe  to  Columbo,  where  he  has  been  en- 
couraged to  draw  up  a  narrative  of  his  sufferings.  It  is  a  singular 
coincidence  that,  like  his  countryman,  Robert  Knox,  he  obtained 
possession  of  a  fragment  of  an  English  Bible,  from  which  he  de- 
rived the  greatest  consolation  in  his  long  confinement,  and  no  small 
relief  to  his  affliction.* 


•  There  is  no  incident  in  Robinson  Crusoe  told  in  language  more  natural  and  affect^ 
ing  than  Knox's  discovery  of  a  Bible  in  the  mi^st  of  the  Candian  doinuiious.  His  .pre- 
vious  despondency  from  the  death  of  his  father,  his  only  friend  and  corapanion,  whos^ 
grave  he  had  but  just  dug  with  his  own  hands,  being  now,  as  he  says,  '  lefl  desolate, 
sick,  and  in  captivity,'  his  agitation,  joy,  and  terror,  on  meeting  with  a  book  he  had 
for  such  a  length  of  time  not  seen,  nor  hoped  to  see — his  anxiety  lest  be  should  fail  to 
procure  it — and  the  comfort  it  afforded  him  in  his  affliction — are  told  in  such  a  strain 
of  true  piety  and  genuine  simplicity,  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  aiFect  every  reader  of 
sensibility. — {Knoxi  pp  125 — 128.)  We  are  rather  surprized  that  this  excelleut,  and 
now  very  scarce,  book  has  not  been  reprinted  in  a  cheap  octavo  form. 
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The  capture  of  the  fugitive  monarch  Mras  accomplished  by  the 
friends  of  Eheylapola,  whose  wife  and  children  had  been  so  inhu* 
manly  butchered ;  and  from  these,  in  the  most  abject  nianner,  he 
implored  mercy  for  himself  and  his  wives ;  his  life  was  spared ; 
but  he  shared  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  his  subjects,  who 
bound  and  dragged  him  like  a  felon  to  the  next  village,  where  with 
difficulty  he  was  rescued  from  the  vengeance  of  those  over  whom 
he  had  so  recently  tyrannized.  Of  the  accomplished  villain  Pelem6 
Talav6  we  bear  not  a  word ;  his  head,  too,  has  most  likely  been 
pounded  in  a  mortar  long  since.  Two  such  wretches  as  himself  and 
his  master  could  not  long  move  in  the  same  sphere ;  and  we  sin* 
cereLy  hope  that  good  care  will  be  taken  that  the  latter  be  pre- 
vented from  conunitting  further  atrocities.  He  was  marched,  with 
bis  two  wives,  down  to  Columbo,  where  his  conduct  corresponded 
with  his  character ;  and  here  w  e  shall  leave  him,  to  take  a  glance  at 
those  possessions  from  which  he  has  been  so  justly  driven. 

The  ancient  names  of  Ceylon,  as  they  occur  in  their  own  books 
and  those  of  the  Hindoos,  are  Lanka,  Laka-diva,  Singhala,  and 
Tambraparni ;  from  the  last  of  which  Ptolemy,  Pliny,  and  other 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  took,  most  probably,  the  name  of 
Taprobana.  lliat  of  Ceylon  is  doubtless  of  more  modern  origin^ 
and  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Serendib,  Selendib,  Seilan-dev, 
or  Seilan-islaiid  of  the  Arabs,  and  other  writers  of  the  middle  age. 
Its  common  appellation  by  the  natives  is  Singhala,  which  means 
the  blood  of  the  lion.  According  to  tradition,*Vijeja  Rajah,  the 
son  of  Sinbaha,  the  lion-begotten ,  first  peopled  the  island  from  the 
peninsula  of  Hindostan  with  seven  hundred  giants:  and  having 
slain  his  Uon-fatherj  and  driven  out  all  the  devils,  (the  original  in- 
habitants,) or  drowned  them  in  a  lake,  (for  the  story  is  not  very 
clear,)  except  one  which  the  King  of  Candy  kept  in  the  woods  for 
his  own  use,  and  which  was  still  very  iioisy  in  the  time  of  Knox^ 
established  his  posterity  in  quiet  possession  of  the  country. 

The  votaries  of  Brahm  and  of  Budh  have  long  been  at  issue  as  to 
the  priority  of  the  establishment  of  their  respective  creeds  in  Cey- 
lon ^  While  one  party  maintains  that  the  antiquities  of  the  island 
furnish  irrefragable  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins  pre- 
vailed till  supplanted  by  Budhists,  others  affirm,  diat  Budh  was  the 
prevailing  religion  over  all  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe,  long  before  the  existence  of  the  Vedas.  In  our 
opinioq,  the  n^atter  is  not  worth  a  contest.  It  is  of  the  smallest 
possible  importance  by  which  of  these  artful  institutions  the  infa- 
tuated multitude  have  beei|  made  the  victims  of  a  vile  and  pernicious 
system,  which  degrades  and  brutalizes  the  human  species  a  thou- 
sand different  ways,  and  in  none  more  than  fixing  irrevocably 
Ibe  destiny  of  generations  yet  upborn,  for  all  ages  to  come.  The 
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Budhisfey  however,  of  the  two,  are  less  tenacious  of  cast;  and  the 
Singhalese  are  all  Budhists.  No  one  can  doubt  of  their  Hmdoa- 
tanee  origin,  unless  it  be  Captain  Perceval,  who  says  somethk^ 
of  Ceylon  being  peopled  from  the  Maldive  islands;  which  is  jtwt 
as  if  a  Ceylonese  should  tell  his  countrymen,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  resemble  those  of  the  Scilly  islands,  and  that  the 
former  must  therefore  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  latter. 

The  Dutch  writers,  in  their  homely  and  '  flesh-pot'  way,  bdve 
imagined  the  form  of  this  island,  when  drawn  on  the  chart,  to  resem- 
ble that  of  a  plover's  egg,  a  leg  of  mutton,  or  a  Westphalia  bam ; 
and  they  have  named  a  projecting  point  not  far  from  JafFnapatnaro, 
from  some  fancied  resemblance,  the  hanCs  knuckle:  by  this  knuckle 
and  a  rocky  chain  it  would  seem  to  be  appended  to  the  peninsula  of 
India,  *  like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear.'  Nothing  can  be  more 
deUgbtful  than  the  appearance  of  Ceylon  from  the  sea,  especially 
the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  shores. 

'  From  Trincoraalee  to  Negumbo,*  (sa}^  the  editor  of  Hugh  Boyd's 
works,)  *  the  face  of  the  country  exhibits  to  the  eye  of  taste  a  variety  of 
landscapes,  at  once  beautiful  and  grand.  With  a  good  telescope  you 
distinctly  perceive  the  land,  in  some  parts  rising  gradually,  in  others 
abruptly,  from  the  shore ;  every  where  clothed  in  verdure,  interspersed 
with  villages,  shaded  by  stately  trees,  divided  into  corn-fields,  in  manjr 
places  inclosed  by  quickset  hedges.  Farther  back  in  the  country,  you 
behold  plantations  of  coffee,  and  whole  woods  of  cinnamon,  and  various 
other  aromatics,  frequently  overtopped  by  the  lofty  tamarind  and  the 
^alm ;  occasionally  giving  way  to  the  majestic  banyan,  and  intermixed 
throughout  with  trees  bearing  their  blossoms  and  fruit  together.  The 
eye  at  length  loses  sight  of  these  woods  on  the  acclivities  of  the  stu- 
pendous mountains,  whose  broken  precipices,  tufted  with  old  trees, 
overlook  the  plains,  and  whose  shaggy  tops  tower  above  the  clouds.  It 
is  scarce  possible  for  the  imagination  to  picture  scenery  more  magni- 
ficent  and  delightful.' — {Cordiner,  vol.  ii.  p.  26.) 

Nor  is  the  traveller  on  shore  at  all  disappointed  or  deceived  by 
mere  distant  appearances,  as,  from  the  perpetual  verdure  of  the  tro^ 
pical  region,  is  too  often  the  case.  We  shall  extract  that  part  of 
Mr.  Cordiner*s  journal  which  describes  his  route  from  Negumbo 
towards  the  English  capital  of  the  island. 

'  The  road  commences  through  a  deeply-shaded  avenue,  equal  ia 
beauty  and  elegance  to  any  combination  which  the  vegetable  kingdom 
is  capable  of  exhibiting,  and  the  whole  country  displays  the  most  mag- 
nificent and  most  luxuriant  garden  which  a  fertile  imagination  can 
picture.  The  jack,  the  bread-fruit,  the  jamboo,  and  the  cashew-tree 
weave  their  spreading  branches  in  an  agreeable  shade,  amidst  the  stems 
of  the  areka  and  cocoa-nut.  The  black  pepper  and  betel  plants  creep 
up  the  sides  of  the  lofty  trunks ;  coffee,  cinnamon,  and  an  immcnM 
variety  of  flowering  shrubs,  fill  the  intermediate  spaces;  and  the  aoass 
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of  duuming  foliage  is  blended  together,  with  a  degree  of  richness,  that 
beggars  the  powers  of  description.  AH  the  beautiful  productions  of 
the  island  are  here  concentrated  in  one  exuberant  spot ;  and  as  Ceylon 
has  been  termed  the  garden  of  India,  this  province  (Negumbo)  may  be 
styled  the  herbarium  of  Ceylon.— (vol.  i.  p.  345.) 

*  The  road'  (he  continues)  *  from  Jaelle  to  Columbo  presents  the 
same  luxuriant  aspect  as  the  former  stage ;  cocoas,  intermixed  with 
other  trees,  appear  flourishing  in  great  perfection  and  abundance  all 
the  way.  The  country  becomes  populous :  neat  houses,  with  white 
Walls  and  tiled  tops,  are  frequently  seen  on  each  side,  surrounded  by 
numerous  groups  of  children.  The  jack-fruit,  a  principal  article  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  is  said  to  possess  an  extremely  nourishing 
and  prolific  quality.  While  nature  seems  here  to  have  exerted  all  her 
powers  to  satisfy  abundantly  the  wants  of  a  savage  life,  she  has  at  the 
same  time  poured  forth  a  richness  of  scenery,  capable  of  affording  ex« 
fiiisite  delight  to  the  most  cultivated  mind/ — (p.  346.) 

We  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  most  of  what  the  European 
toyagers  by  sea,  and  travellers  by  land,  have  seen  and  describedi 
are  £ose  parts  only,  which  for  centuries  have  been  under  the  pro* 
tection  afid  controul  of  European  governments.  Let  them  once 
pass  the  boundary  line  of  the  eodianted  circle,  the  iace  of  the  conn* 
try,  though  still  beautiful  and  increasing  in  grandetir,  will  have  no 
cfaaraas  for  the  European  resident,  or  even  the  traveller.  Taking 
for  the  guide  of  his  judgment  the  criterion  of  the  amiable  and  en* 


vinced  of  the  truth  of  uiis  writer's  conclusion,  that, '  when  a  natioA 
is  to  be  sought  out  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  thickets  and  stagnant 
pools  which  cove  the  land — when  one  is  forced  to  travel  many 
leagues  to  discover  an  ill-cultivated  field^ — when,  arriving  at  length  at 
a  vilk^,  one  finds  nothing  but  a  few  execrable  roots  in  the  public 
market^  we  need  not  hesitate  to  conclude,  that  we  are  come  among 
a  wretched  people,  either  uncivilized  or  oppressed,  and  that  the 
population  cannot  be  considerable/  From  all  that  we  know,  and  it 
is  but  Iktle,  of  the  conditixm  of  the  Singhalese,  under  the  Candiaii 
government,  this  description  is  but  too  applicable  to  the  central  part 
of  CeyloQ.  When  Mr.  Boyd  proceeded  on  an  embassy  from 
Lord  Macartney  to  the  king  of  that  countr}',  he  saw  but  half  & 
dozen  small  villages  in  the  whole  of  his  route  from  Trincon>aI6e  to 
Candy,  and  few  of  these  exceeded  ten  or  a  dozen  miserable  huts; 
the  inhabitants,  unaccustomed  to  strangers,  fled  into  the  woods.  A 
very  small  portion  of  die  ground  was  under  cultivation,  the  greater 
part  of  the  surfece  being  covered  with  impenetrable  forests,  or 
hrge  tracts  of  jimgle,  or  swampy  ground,  overgrown  with  thickets 
of  brushwood. 

That  such  a  country,  in  such  a  climate,  should  be  unhealthy 
every  one  must  be  prepared  to  expect.    Of  this  fatal  truth,  among 
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the  disasters  that  befel  the  expedition  of  1805^  we  had  a  melancholy 
proof.  In  the  month  of  April  of  that  year,  after  the  evacuation  of 
the  Candian  territories,  the  strength  of  the  European  troops,  in 
Ceylon,  was  1633;  of  these,  774  had  been  in  the  hospital,  of 
whom  218  were  cured;  146  died;  42  were  transferred  to  regi- 
mental surgeons ;  and  368  remained  sick  in  the  hospital  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  Of  the  native  or  Indian  troops,  in  the  same  month, 
the  superintendant  of  hospitals  makes  the  following  report : 

*  The  strength  of  the  native  troops  in  the  island,  during  April,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  about  3414.  Out  of  which  number  1521  have  been 
sick  :  of  these,  726  have  been  cured;  21  are  dead  ;  and  773  remained 
in  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  the  month.  It  would,  therefore,  appear 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  nearly  one  half  of  the  troops, 
serving  in  the  island,  had  been  in  hospital.  The  proportion  of  sick  re- 
maining, at  the  end  of  the  month,  is  as  1  to  4|  in  health;  and  that  of 
deaths,  as  1  to  14  cases  in  hospital,  or  1  to  30  effective  men.  The 
diseases,  occasioning  this  very  remarkable  mortality,  were  almost  all 
contracted  in  the  Candian  territory,  or  on  the  frontiers.' 

The  sui^eon  of  the  5l8t  regiment,  which,  in  the  same  month, 
lost  by  deaths  87  men,  fully  explains,  in  his  report,  the  cause  and 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  The  town  of  Candy,  he  says,  is  situate 
on  a  small  plain,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  high  mountains,  al- 
most entirely  covered  with  trees,  brushwood,  and  jungle ;  the  cli- 
mate he  describes  as  humid,  and  the  temperature  very  variable ; 
the  thermometer  varying  frequently,  in  tlie  course  of  24  hours, 
from  69°  to  95° ;  so  that  hot,  sultry  days  were  often  succeeded  by 
cold,  chilly  nights,  and  heavy  morning  fogs ;  the  variation  was  still 
more  remarkable  on  the  banks  of  the  two  great  rivers,  Kaymell6 
and  Maha-villa-ganga ;  and  exposure  of  a  few  hours  to  the  noxious 
atmosphere  produced  a  disease  of  deep  malignancy.  The  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  are  thus  described. 

*  The  fever,  from  which  the  troops  from  Candy  have  suffered  so  dread- 
fully, as  it  has  equalled  in  its  ravages  the  yellow  fever  of  the  West 
Indies,  has  also,  in  its  symptoms,  closely  resembled  that  exterminating 
malady,  as  it  has  been  described  by  different  authors.  We  have  here 
had  the  same  excessive  depression  of  spirits  and  strength,  restlessness, 
anxiety,  oppression,  delirium,  coma,  distressing  bilious  and  even  black 
vomiting ;  and  above  all,  the  same  extreme  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
eyes,  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  disease  in  the  West  Indies.' 

Every  point  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ceylon  that  is  cleared  of  wood, 
drained,  and  cultivated,  is  perfectly  healthy.  Columbo,  and  its 
neighbourhood,  being  the  best  cultivated,  are  particularly  so.  It  is 
now  indeed  well  known,  that  healthiness  of  climate  does  not  de- 
pend on  the  situation  of  places,  as  to  their  parallels  of  latitude;  and 
that  a  healthy  state  of  the  human  constitution  is  not  incompatible 
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with  the  most  intense  heat  of  the  sun  ;  on  the  contrary,  that  it  it 
more  adapted  to  an  equatorial  than  a  polar  climate,  provided  the 
atmosphere  be  not  overcharged  with  hiimidity.  Batavia  has  af- 
forded a  remarkable  case  in  point.  This  equinoctial  Amsterdam^ 
the  grave  of  nine-tenths  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  reside  in  it, 
and  the  terror  of  all  who  but  casually  visited  it,  has  been  perfectly 
healthy  since  the  destruction  of  its  evergreen  avenues,  its  canals, 
and  its  sluices ;  and  since  the  inhabitants  and  garrisons  have  shifted 
their  abode  from  the  level  swamps,  on  which  it  was  erected,  to  the 
dry,  open,  and  elevated  plain,  which  rises  immediately  above  it. 

Ceylon  has  besides  the  advantage  of  a  more  powerful  monsoon 
than  Java,  and  the  regular  land  and  sea-breezes  cool  the  heat 
of  the  day  to  a  pleasing  temperature  without  chilling  the  air. 
There  are  few  places  a:long  the  coast  where  the  medium  tempera* 
ture  exceeds  80°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  where  it  exceeds  at  any  time 
86^.  The  only  stormy  weather  happens  about  the  setting  in  of 
the  two  monsoons,  the  north-east  commencing  in  November,  and 
continuing  to  April ;  the  south-west  blowing  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year : — ^in  general  it  enjoys  a  serene  atmosphere  and  an  un- 
clouded sky.  The  eiFect  of  the  monsoons  on  the  interior  moun- 
tainous ridge  that  divides  the  island  from  north  to  south  is  well 
described  by  Kiibx.  In  the  N.  E.  monsoon>  the  rains  prevail  oa 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  dry  weather  and  harvest  prevail 
on  the  west  side ;  in  the  S.  W.  monsoon,  the  western  side  has 
its  rainy  season,  and  the  eastern  parts  their  harvest.  '  These 
rains  and  this  dry  weather  do  part  themselves  about  the  middle 
of  the  land,  as  oftentimes  I  have  seen,  being,  on  the  one  side  df 
a  mountain  called  Cauragashingy  rainy  and  wet  weather,  and  as 
soon  as  I  came  on  the  other,  dry,  and  so  exceeding  hot,  that  I 
could  scarcely  walk  on  the  ground,  being,  as  the  manner  there 
is,  barefoot.'  The  rains  are  more  frequent  and  heavy  in  the  high 
and  central  parts  of  the  island  than  on  the  lowlands  round  the 
coast ;  and  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  these  parts  is  consequently 
owing  to  the  waters  being  suffered  to  stagnate  on  the  plains  and 
vallies  that  every  where  abound.  Yet  a  little  industry,  properly 
applied,  would  easily  drain  the  present  extensive  marsiies.  In  the 
centre  of  the  broadest  part  of  the  island,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  one-third  of  its  length  from  the  southern  extremity,  is  a  high 
peaked  hill,  which  Knox  says  the  Singhalese  call  Hamalell,*  ^  sharp 
like  a  sugar  loaf,  and  on  the  top  a  flat  stone  with  the  print  of  a 
foot,  like  a  man's,  on  it,  but  far  bigger,  being  about  two  foot  long.' 
This  print  was  left  by  Boudb  when  he  ascended  into  heaven,  but 
the  Mahomedans  converted  it  into  that  of  Adam,  and  the  peak  is 
•till  called  by  Europeans  Adam's  peak ;  it  is  described  as  so  high 

 —  

•  Probably  Hemaleb,  *  the  abode  of  snow.' 
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tkat,  Mr.  Q)rdiner  sbjs,  it  may  be  seen  from  the  sea  at  the  distance 
of  fifty  leagues,  which  would  make  its  height  more  than  15,000 
feet;  but  we  doubt  the  fact :  it  has  never  been  measured — ^we  were 
about  to  say  it  has  never  been  visited — ^by  any  European,  when  we 
learned,  from  the  Ceylon  Gazette  of  May  last,  that  a  Lieutenant 
Malcolm,  with  a  seijeant  and  four  Malay  soldiers,  had  scrambled 
to  the  top  of  it.  Having  ascended  three  distinct  mountains,  they 
arrived  at  the  foot  of  the  Peak,  the  face  of  which  appeared  to  be 
qsite  perpendicular ;  yet  they  observed  a  number  of  pilgrims  climb- 
ing up  the  precipice  by  means  of  iron  chains  fixed  into  the  rock 
for  that  purpose.  By  great  exertions  they  also  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  summit,  though  the  head  priest  had  exhausted  all  his  elo- 
quence to  dissuade  them  from  the  attempt,  assuring  the  lieutenant 
that  no  white  man  ever  had,  or  ever  could,  ascend  the  peak.  The 
summit  formed  an  area  of  7^  feet  by  54,  surrounded  by  a  parapet 
wall  5  feet  high.  The  sacred  footstep,  which  requires  some  stretch 
of  imagination  to  trace  out  the  resemblance,  is  impressed  on  the 
surface  of  a  large  rock  of  iron  stonty  (quere  ?)  in  the  middle  of  the 
area,  covered  over  with  a  small  wooden  building,  12  feet  long,  9 
wide,  and  4i  high ;  it  is  enclosed  with  a  frame  of  copper,  fitted  to 
its  shape,  and  ornamented  with  four  rows  of  precious  stones — or, 
more  probably,  coloured  glass  beads,  which  are  Just  as  good  for 
the  purpose  of  levying  a  tax  on  credulity.  Tlie  priest  warned  them 
of  approaching  rain,  and  they  accordingly  scrambled  down  again ; 
without  obtaining  any  further  information  than  what  we  have  stated. 
They  saw  in  the  course  of  their  journey  about  200  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  sacred  mountain. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  this  mountain,  rivers  flow  in  every 
direction  down  to  the  coast ;  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Maha-vil- 
Ja-ganga ;  which  runs  close  to  the  city  of  Candy,  and  continuing  its 
course  to  the  N,  E.  falls  into  the  magnificent  bay  of  Trincomalee. 
Some  of  these  rivers  are  navigable  from  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from 
the  sea ;  but  their  beds  are  generally  too  rocky,  and  their  streams  too 
rapid,  to  admit  of  a  more  extended  navigation.  The  principal  har- 
bours or  ports  for  shipping  are  Columbo,  Point  de  Galle,  and  Trin- 
comalee ;  the  two  former  are  but  indifferent,  and  safe  only  in  the 
N.  E.  monsoon ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  extensive 
harbours  in  the  world,  and  perfectly  secure  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  so  grand  and  beautiful,  that 
Mrs.  Graham  compares  this  magnificent  basin  to  Loch  Catrine  on 
a  gigantic  scale. 

llie  cities  and  towns  of  the  interior  recently  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Kine  of  Candy  are  not  worth  mentioning ;  the  largest,  ac- 
cording to  Knox,  not  exceeding  forty  or  fifty  houses ;  on  the  coast, 
those  of  Columbo^  Negumbo,  Chilou,  Jaffiiapatnam,  Trincoma- 
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lie,  Batticoloe^  Point  de  Galle,  Caltura^  and  Matura,  are  the  pria« 
^ipaly  of  which  Columbo  is  the  first  in  rank.  According  to  Cordiner^ 
we  may  set  down  its  population  at  50,000  inhabitants.  The  part 
inhabited  by  the  principal  Europeans  is  surrounded  with  a  regular 
fortification,  one  side  resting  on  the  sea,  the  other  on  an  inland  lake ; 
the  streets  are  at  right  angles,  shaded  by  rows  of  trees,  chiefly  the 
shewy  and  elegant  portia,  or  tulip-tree,  the  Hibiscus  tiliaceus  of 
Thunberg;  the  houses  are  low,  but  neat,  fronted  with  verandas  and 
Venetian  blinds  before  the  windows.  Without  the  fort  is  the  Pettah^ 
or  black  town,  and  the  bazar,  or  market.  Here  people  of  all  nations^ 
languages,  manners,  and  religions  are  blended  together, — Dutch, 
Portugueze,  and  English ;  Singhalese,  Malabars,and  Moors  of  every 
class:;  Hindoos,  Gentoos,  Persees,  Arabs,  Malays,  Chinese,  Ja- 
vanese, Buganese,  Caffres,  half-casts,  and  mongrel  breeds  of  every 
shade  and  tint  of  coloqr,  from  the  sickly  white  of  the  European  to 
fhejet  black  of  the  African.  . 

Every  body  is  delighted  with  Columbo :  the  variety  of  hill  and 
dale,  of  wood  and  water ;  the  orchards  and  gardens  and  groves  of 
cocoa  and  Palmyra  trees,  the  pleasant  villas  scattered  along  the 
margin  of  an  extensive  lake,  the  beautiful  rides,  the  cinnamon  gar* 
dens,  and  above  all,  the  temperate  and  healthy  climate,  unite  in 
imparting  a  charm  to  this  town  which  is  not  felt  in  any  other  part 
of  the  eastern  world.  The  mercury  in  Farenheit*s  thermome- 
ter is  said  seldom  to  range  more  than  5°  in  the  day,  and  only  13^^ 
throughout  the  year;  86^  being  the  highest  and  7^^  the  lowest 
points  in  the  scale  at  which  it  has  in  any  season  been  observed.  The 
markets  are  uncommonly  well  supplied  with  fowl,  fish,  grain,  fruit, 
and  vegetables ;  in  short,  with  everj  luxury  as  well  as  necessary 
of  life. 

The  total  population  of  the  island  is  stated  by  Cordiner,  on  what 
authority  we  know  not,  at  1,500,000  souls  ;  of  which  the  Singha- 
lese, the  Candians,  (who  are  also  Singhalese,)  and  the  Malabars 
each  constitute  500,000 :  *  the  first,'  he  says,  *  occupy  the  coasts 
of  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  from  Dondrahead  to  the  con- 
fines of  Batticoloe  on  the  east,  and  to  the  river  of  Chelau  on  the 
west ;  the  second  are  shut  up  in  the  heart  of  the  country ;  and  the 
Malabars  occupy  the  northern  parts  of  the  coast.'  This  is  but  a 
vague  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  an  incorrect  statement.  The  Singha- 
lese inhabit  every  part  of  the  island,  the  Malabars  are  found  in 
numbers  on  most  parts ;  Malays  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
face  of  the  country ;  a  half-cast  race,  of  Portugueze  origin  and 
mixture,  abound  along  the  coast ;  the  Dutch,  and  their  half-cast 
descendants,  with  their  slaves  from  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  Hindoos,  Arabs,  Armenians,  Persees,  and  Chinese  amount  to 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  population. 
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We  hare  the  testimony  of  all  writers  on  Ceylon,  that  the  Smgha- 
lese  are  a  mild,  timid,  harmless,  and  indolent  race  of  men ;  exceed* 
ingly  civil  to  strangers,  studious  to  oblige,  and  delighting  in  acts 
of  hospitality ;  their  stature  is  described  as  rather  below  the  mid- 
dle size ;  their  limbs  slender,  but  well  shaped,  and  in  good  pro- 
portion ;  their  features  more  resembling  those  of  Europeans  than 
any  other  people  of  Asia ;  their  colour  as  various  as  the  tints  of 
bronze,  but  less  deep  on  the  whole  than  that  of  the  Hindoos.  Their 
eyes  dark,  their  hair  long,  smooth,  and  jet  black>  which  they  turn 
up  and  fix  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A 
piece  of  calico  or  muslin  wrapped  "round  the  waist  is  the  only 
clothing  worn  by  nine-tenths  of  the  population.  The  addition  of 
short  jackets,  waistcoats,  ruffles,  ear-rings,  caps,  swords,  &c.  is  re- 
gulated by  that  oppressive  system  of  casts  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  China  and  Japan,  appears  to  have  pervaded  all  those 
countries  where  the  doctrines  of  Boudh  and  Brahm  have  found 
or  forced  their  way. 

Modern  writers  talk  of  the  Singhalese  and  Candians  as  if  they 
were  two  distinct  races  of  people.  Placed  under  different  circum- 
i^tances,  their  character  may  have  assumed  different  shapes ;  and  yet 
it  has  not  materially  altered.  Knox,  who  knew  them  well,  thus 
describes  them. 

*  In  courage  and  behaviour  the}'  are  very  grave  and  stately,  like  unto 
the  Portugals;  in  understanding  quick  and  apprehensive,  in  design 
Subtle  and  crafty,  in  discourse  courteous,  but  full  of  flatteries;  natu- 
taliy  inclined  to  temperance  both  in  meat  and  drink,  but  not  to  chaS" 
tity,  neat  and  provident  in  their  families,  commending  good  husbandry. 
In  their  dispositions  not  passionate,  neither  bard  to  be  reconciled  again 
when  angry.  In  their  promises  very  unfaithful,  approving  lying  ia 
themselves,  but  disliking  it  in  others ;  delighting  in  sloth;  deferring  la- 
bour till  urgent  necessity  constrain  them ;  n^at  in  apparel,  nice  in  eat-i 
jng,  and  not  given  to  much  sleep. 

^  The  natures  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  lowlands  ar^j 
very  different.  They  of  the  lowknds  are  kind,  pitiful,  helpful,  honesty 
and  plain,  compassionating  strangers,  which  we  found  by  our  own  ex" 
perience  among  them.  They  of  the  uplands  are  ill-natured,  false,  ui# 
kind,  though  outwardly  fair,  and  seemingly  courteous,  and  of  moi^ 
complaisant  carriage,  speech,  and  better  behaviour  than  the  loM^ 
landers/— (pp.  64,  §5.)  ' 

They  are  all  extremely  poor,  and  appear  to  be  content  with  veil 
little;  their  dwellings  are  mud  huts;  their  furniture  scanty ;  fruit  an 
rice  are  the  principal  articles  of  their  food,  and  water  is  almost  the! 
only  beverage,  which,  like  the  Spaniards  of  Valencia,  they  pour  froi 
a  spout  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  that  the  vess( 
may  not  be  defiled  by  touching  the  lips.  Their  chief  luxur 
which  is  in  universal  use^  from  the  sovereign  to  the  poorest  pel 
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saBt>  is  the  betel  leaf,  areca  nut,  and  chunam.  To  present  betel  is 
throughout  the  east  the  symbol  of  friendship — ^it  is  the  calumet  of 
peace. 

The  men  labour  but  little ;  the  women  rather  more,  but  not 
much.  Rice,  millet  and  pulse  are  the  principal  articles  that  cost 
them  any  pains  in  the  raising,  and  of  the^e  they  do  not  cultivate 
much;  for  the  rest  they  depend  on  the  natural- productions  of  the 
soil.  '  The  possessor  of  a  garden,'  says  Cordiner, '  which  contains 
twelve  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  two  jack  trees,  finds  no  call  for  any 
exertion.  He  reclines  all  day  in  the  open  air,  literally  doing  no- 
thing ;  feels  no  wish  for  active  employment,  and  never  complains 
of  the  languor  of  existence.' 

Thousands  of  Candians  are  stated  to  live  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks,  and  sometimes  to  perch  themselves  in  trees,  to  avoid  the  at- 
tacks of  wild  beasts,  or  poisonous  reptiles,  and  to  secure  themselves 
from  sudden  inundations :  a  talipot  leaf  is  frequently  the  only  tent 
or  cover  which  even  those  in  the  service  of  the  king  possess,  to  screen 
themselves  from  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun,  or  the  drenching  rains ; 
— ^  a  marvellous  mercy,'  says  Knox,  *  which  Almighty  God  hath 
bestowed  upon  this  poor  and  naked  people  in  this  rainy  country,* 

The  mild  and  passive  character  iDf  the  natives  is  singularly  at  va-» 
riance  with  the  unlimited  and  savage  despotism  of  the  government* 
The  same  kind  of  monster,  in  human  shape,  ruled  over  this  poor 
people  during  Knox's  captivity,  as  he  whom  we  have  been  describe 
iog ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tyranny  arises  out 
of 'the  character  of  the  government,  and  is  not  solely  dependent  on 
that  of  the  individual  monarch.  From  the  scenes  which  occurred 
in  1803,  and  from  more  recent  events,  we  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  following  description  is  applicable  to  all  the  Malabar  race 
of  kings. 

*  He  (the  Rajah  Singa)  seems  to  be  naturally  disposed  to  cruelty ; 
for  he  sheds  a  great  deal  of  blood  and  gives  no  reason  for  it.  His 
cruelty  appears  both  in  the  tortures  and  painful  death  he  inflicts,  and 
in  the  extent  of  his  punishments,  namely,  upon  whole  families,  for  the 
niiscarriagc  of  one  of  them.  For  when  the  king  is  displeased  with  any, 
he  does  not  always  command  to  kill  them  outright,  but  first  to  torment 
them,  which  is  done  by  cutting  and  pulling  away  their  flesh  by  pincers, 
burning  them  with  hot  irons  clapped  to  them  to  make  them  confess  of 
their  confederates  ;  and  this  they  do  to  rid  themselves  of  their  torments, 
confessing  far  more  than  ever  they  saw  or  knew.  After  their  confes- 
sion sometimes  he  commands  to  hang  their  two  hands  about  their 
necks,  and  to  make  them  eat  their  own  flesh,  and  their  own  mothers 
to  eat  their  own  children;  and  so  to  lead  them  through  the  city,  m 
public  view,  to  terrify  all,  unto  the  place  of  execution,  the  dogs  follow* 
ing  to  eat  them ;  for  they  are  so  accustomed  to  it,  that  they,  seeing  a 
prisoner  led  away,  follow  after.   At  the  place  of  execution  there  are 
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always  some  sticking  upon  poles,  others  hanging  up  in  quarters  upon 
trees ;  besides  what  lyes  killed  by  elephants  on  the  ground,  or  by  other 
ways.  This  place  is  always  in  the  greatest  highway,  that  all  may  see 
and  stand  in  awe.'— (Zwojf,  p.  39.) 

We  may  easily  conceive  bow  little  respect  b  paid  to  the  lives 
and  properties  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  when  the  adigars  and 
dessaves,  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  the  generals  of  the  army, 
approach  this  monster  in  the  most  degrading  and  abject  postures, 
and  with  the  most  humiliating  expressions  of  their  own  baseness. 
We  have  a  taste  of  this  in  Mr.  Boyd's  Journal  of  bis  Embassy  to 
one  of  these  monarchs. 

*  The  removal  of  the  curtain,'  he  says,  *  was  the  signal  for  our  obei- 
sances. Mine,  by  stipulation,  was  to  be  only  kneeling — my  compa- 
nions immediately  began  the  performance  of  theirs,  which  were  in  the 
most  perfect  degree  of  eastern  humiliation.  They  almost  literally 
licked  the  dust,  prostrating  themselves  with  their  faces  close  to  the  stone 
floor,  and  throwing  out  their  legs  and  arms,  as  in  the  attitude  of  swim- 
ming ;  then  rising  to  their  knees  by  a  sudden  spring  from  the  breast, 
like  what  is  called  the  salmon-leap  by  tumblers,  they  repeated,  in  a 
very  lojid  voice,  *  That  the  head  of  the  king  of  kings  might  reach  be- 
yond the  sun! — that  he  might  live  a  hundred  thousand  years,'  &c. 
But  this  was  nothing  to  the  scene  which  followed.  Something  hap- 
pened that  made  it  necessary  for  the  minister  to  come  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  hall.  I  did  not  observe  him  set  out ;  but  turning  my  head  by 
accident,  1  cannot  express  my  surprize  when  I  saw  him,  a  venerable 
grey-headed  old  man,  come  trotting  down  one  of  the  aisles  like  a  dog 
— on  all-fours !  He  returned  in  the  same  manner  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne.'— (vol.  ii.  p.  214,  215.) 

The  tradition  which  Baldaeus  relates  to  exist  among  the  Singhalese, 
and  which  Knox  also  says  he  heard  from  a  Portugueze,  that  a  Chi- 
nese vessel  being  wrecked  on  the  eastern  coast,  the  people  elected 
her  commander  for  their  king,  strikes  us  as  not  altogether  impro- 
bable ;  since  a  resemblance  may  be  traced  in  almost  all  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  court,  and  the  moral  character  of  the  two 
nations— in  the  gravity  and  ceremoniousness  of  their  deportment — 
in  their  religious  ceremonies  and  superstitions — in  their  duplicity — 
in  their  marriage-contracts,  forms,  and  presents — in  their  feasts  and 
festivals,  and  solitary  amusements — ^in  their  veneration  for,  and  at- 
tachment to,  astrology — in  their  nocturnal  reception  of  ambassa- 
dors— in  their  frivolous  negociation  for  settling  the  ceremony — in 
their  anxiety  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  presents  for 
the  sovereign — in  the  custom  of  entertaining  all  ambassadors  at 
free  coSt — ^and  in  their  attempts  to  starve  them  into  complaisance 
with  their  degrading  demands — in  all  which  the  Singhalese  art 
so  completely  Chinese,  that  the  journals  of  Hugh  Boyd  and 
General  Macdow9ll  on  their  respective  missions  to  Candy^  mighty 
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by  a  simple  change  df  namesy  serve  for  an  embassy  to  China. 
When  Lord  Macartney  presented  the  elegant  carriages  made  by 
Hatchetti  at  the  palace  of  Yuen-ming-yuen,  the  mandarins  inquired 
where  the  emperor  was  to  sit,  and  on  being  told  in  the  inside,  and 
that  the  coach-box,  with  its  hammercloth  ornamented  with  festoons 
of  roses,  was  the  seat  of  the  coachman,  they  sneeringly  asked  if 
the  English  supposed  their  Ta-whang-tie,  their  mighty  emperor, 
would  suffer  any  man  to  sit  higher  than  himself,  or  to  turn  his  back 
upon  him?  It  appears  also  that  height  is  sublimity,  without  a 
metaphor,  with  the  Singhalese.  An  ambassador,  accompanied 
by  two  nobles,  came  from  Candy  to  Columbo;  their  public  entry 
was  made  in  three  old  Dutch  carriages  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  with  no  little  difficulty  they  were  prevailed  on  to  get  into 
them :  both  doors  were  taken  away  that  they  might  not  appear  like 
prisoners  in  a  cage;  but  they  could  never  be  entirely  convinced  that 
by  placing  the  driver  above  them,  and  with  his  back  towards  them, 
it  was  not  meant  to  degrade  them. 

The  fact,  at  any  rate,  is  pretty  certain,  that  both  nations  have 
taken  the  main  features  of  their  government  and  religion  from  the 
same  source — the  doctrine  of  Boudh,  who  united  the  office  of  sove- 
reign and  high  priest  in  his  own  person ;  two  characters,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  practice  of  his  successors,  that  are  quite  incompar 
tible : — for  while,  in  the  latter  capacity,  benevolence  is  preached, 
and  the  leading  precept  is  *  to  kill  no  living  creature' — in  the  for- 
mer, nothing  is  to  be  found  but  tyranny,  inhumanity,  and  oppres- 
sion, accompanied  by  a  wanton  delight  in  the  shedding  of  human 
blood. 

There  is,  however,  among  the  original  Singhalese,  a  race  known 
by  the  name  of  Baddas  or  Vaddas,  who  have  never  acknowledged 
the  sovereign  of  Candy,  but  live  in  a  free  and  independent  state, 
chiefly  in  the  inaccessible  mountains  and  forests  of  Bintane,  be- 
hind Batticoloe.  They  are  still  but  little  known  to  Europeans, 
though  mentioned  by  Knox,  who  describes  them  as  a  set  of  beings 
in  the  rudest  stage  of  social  life.  They  seek  their  food  in  the  deep 
forests  abounding  with  elephants,  buffaloes,  leopards,  wild  hogs, 
elks,  and  antelopes.  They  cautiously  abstain  from  ail  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  islanders,  except  in  bartering  with  the  borderers 
of  their  forests,  ivory,  deer-skins,  dried  flesh,  honey,  &.c.  for  salt, 
arrows,  cloth,  and  a  few  other  articles,  and  this  but  to  a  very  hmited 
extent.  They  are  represented  as  a  robust  and  hardy  race,  coura- 
geous and  resolute,  but  very  treacherous.  Their  language  is  a 
dialect  of  the  Singhalese,  and  the  faint  notions  which  they  have  of 
religion  approach  nearer  to  Brahmanism  than  to  Boudhism.  Their 
only  places  of  worship  are  under  the  shade  of  the  Banyan  tree. 
.Th^  chieftain  of  each  family  is  generally  the  strongest  and  most 
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Active,  and  the  most  expert  Huntsman  is  the  greatest  favourite  whh 
the  vi'omen. 

*  Secured  in  their  independence  by  their  situation  and  their  poverty, 
and  supplied  from  their  woods  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ihat  the 
climate  requires,  they  look  down  from  their  rugged  precipices  on  the 
cultivated  vales  of  their  neighbours  with  the  most  frigid  indifference. 
The  clothing  and  rich  trappings,  the  comfortable  dwellings  and  fruitful 
fields,  the  seats  and  luxuries  of  the  Singhalese,  excite  no  feelings  of  sur- 
prize, no  sentiments  of  admiration,  no  desire  of  imitation,  not  even  any 
emotions  of  envy  in  the  sluggish  bosoms  of  the  naked  and  harmless 
Vaddahs — in  whose  stubborn  minds  no  love  of  industry  takes  root,  no 
emulation  quickens,  nothing  but  the  grossest  passions  grow.'— (Bo^c?, 
vol.  ii.  p.  51.) 

The  next  class  of  inhabitants,  which  Mr.  Cordiner  reckoned  to 
form  one  half  of  the  population  of  the  British  possessions  before 
the  addition  of  the  Candian  dominions,  are  the  Malabars — the  same 
active,  enterprizing,  crafty  people,  in  their  character  of  merchants, 
pedlars,  jewellers,  workers  in  metals,  tailors,  fishermen,  jugglers,  as 
we  find  them  on  the  continent  from  which  they  came.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  by  their  long  flowing  calico  or  muslin  gowns, 
their  turbans,  and  their  enormous  ear-rings.  The  opulence  and 
consequeiice  of  a  Malabar  being  estimated  by  the  size  and  weight 
of  this  useless  appendage,  the  flap  of  the  ear  is  sometimes  drawn 
down  to  the  shoulder,  and  the  aperture  made  through  it  large  enough 
to  admit  a  man's  hand.  The  women  throw  their  muslin  dress  in 
the  most  becoming  and  graceful  manner  over  the  left  shoulder, 
across  the  breast,  and  down  to  the  ankle,  leaving  the  other  shoulder 
and  the  opposite  leg  bare.  The  neck,  the  ears,  the  legs,  the  arms, 
the  toes,  and  fingers  are  loaded  with  necklaces,  rings,  chains,  and 
bracelets ;  and  even  the  nose  has  sometimes  its  pendant  jewel  or 
drop  of  gold.  About  one  half  of  these  people  are  indifferent  Ma- 
homedans,  the  other  half  are  worse  Hindoos ;  they  inhabit  chiefly 
the  district  and  city  of  Jaffnapatnam. 

The  Malays,  who  are  found  on  almost  every  island  in  the  Indian 
seas,  are  here  pretty  numerous ;  they  are  soldiers,  sailors,  fishermen, 
and  artificers,  many  of  whom  were  introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  a 


people,  so  unlike  in  all  respects  to  the  native  islanders,  and  re* 
sembling  more  the  people  of  Upper  Tartary  than  of  Hindostan, 
has,  we  think,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  excellent  History  of  Sumatra,  it  has  been 
drawn,  mostly  by  passing  visitors,  from  a  slight  acquaintance  with 
those  whom  vice  had  driven  to  piracy  and  plunder,  or  misfortune 
thrown  into  a  state  of  slavery. 

*  The  Malays,'  says  M.  de  Poivre, '  are  a  restless  people,  loving  na- 
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yigation,  war,  pillage,  emigrations,  colonies,  rash  enterprizes,  adven- 
tures, feats  of  gallantry.  They  talk  continually  of  honour,  of  courage, 
and,  in  fact,  are  accounted  by  those  who  frequent  them  the  most  trea- 
cherous and  most  ferocious  people  who  exist  upon  earth ;  and  what  ap- 
pears most  singular  is  their  speaking  a  language  the  most  soft  of  any  in 
all  Asia.  More  attached  to  their  stupid  laws  of  pretended  honour  thaii. 
to  those  of  justice  and  humanity,  one  sees  constantly  among  them  the 
Strong  attacking  the.  weak.  Their  treaties  of  peace  and  of  friendship 
never '  continue  beyond  the  interest  which  led  tp  them.  They  are 
always  arn^ed  and  always  at  war  an^ong  themselves,  or  occupied  in  pil- 
lagiijg  their  neighbours.' 

We  have  only  to  observe  on  this,  that  among  the  various  nations 
who  inhabit  Ceylon,  the  Malays  are  the  only  people  out  of  which 
we  have  been  able  to  make  good  soldiers;  and  a  more  faithful,  obe- 
dienty  and  orderly  corps  does  not  exist.  Severely  as  they  were  put 
to  the  test  in  the  unfortunate  Candian  campaign  of  1803,  very  few, 
though  then  young  troops,  could  be  'prevailed  upon  to  quit  their 
iftandard,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  who  did,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  rejoining  it.  We  have  seen  with  what  determined 
resolution  the  brave  Nouradeen  devoted  himself  to  death;  and 
Cordiner  says  that  on  this  occasion  ^  the  Malay  princes  settled  at 
Columbo  waited  on  the  governor,  assured  him  of  their  regret  and 
indignation  to  hear  that  any  of  their  countrymen  had  deserted,  and 
professed  their  invariable  attachment  to  the  British  government/ 
Their  great  failing  is  an  excessive  fondness  for  opium,  which  hur- 
ries them  into  extravagant  acts.    When  this  fails  them,  they  have 


qualities ; — this  bang.  Captain  Perceval  is  kind  enough  to  inform  us, 
*  is  a  small  shrub  with  a  leaf  resembling  tobacco,'  8lc.  Very  much  ! 
— ^if  the  common  hemp  resemble  tobacco,  for  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  an  extract  from  that  plant. 

The  Dutch  inhabitants  are  caricatured  by  Mr.  Perceval.  There 
is,  in  fact,  little  difference  between  the  Dutch  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Dutch  of  Batavia,  or  of  any  o\her  of  their  eastern  settlements : 
all  rising  early  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  smoke  a  pipe ;  all 
wearing;^  velvet  clothing,  eating  freely,  and  sleeping  after  dinner ; 
and  all  so  averse  from  walking,  that  it  was  a  common  saying  that 
'  no  Europeans  but  Englishmen  and  dogs  ever  walked  in  Batavia.' 
M.  Keunemau,  the  old  commandant  of  Chilau's,  habits  of  life,  as 
described  by  Mr.  Cordiner,  may  be  considered,  geuerally,  as  those 
of  the  Dutch  gentry  of  Ceylon. 

*  There  a  party  of  Dutch  gentlemen  were  seated,  enjoying  the  fumes 
of  tobacco ;  and  an  inhabited  mansion  once  more  afforded  us  a  season- 
able refreshment.  The  commandant  was  a  respectable  old  man,  a 
native  of  Holland,  who  had  resided  forty-seven  years  in  Ceylon ;  and 
twice  visited  the  court  of  Candy  in  an  official  character.   His  style  of 
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living  was  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  smoke  a  pipe,  dtid 
drink  a  cup  of  coffee,  by  candle-light;  breakfast  at  seven,  dine  at  noon, 
sup  at  seven  in  the  evening,  and  retire  to  rest  between  eight  and  nine. 
— (vol.  i.  p.  3390 

The  number  of  Dutch  inhabitants  on  the  island  does  not  ex- 
ceed nine  hundred :  far  from  indulging  in  that  luxuriant,  extra- 
vagant, and  absurd  mode  of  living  described  by  Captain  Perce- 
val, Mr.  Cordiner  assures  us,  and,  indeed,  we  know  it  to  be  a 
fact,  that,  excepting  a  very  few  families,  they  are  reduced  to  cir- 
cumstances of  great  indigence ;  that  they  practise  the  most  rigid 
and  meritorious  economy ;  and  that  by  this  and  their  industrious 
habits,  and  by  letting  their  houses,  their  only  property,  to  the  aior^ 
wealthy  English  inhabitants,  they  are  just  able  to  maintain  an  ap^ 
pearance  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  if  not  affluent  and  gay,  at  least 
decent  and  respectable.  They  are,  in  truth,  of  all  the  numerous 
inhabitants,  the  only  su0*erers  by  our  capture  of  the  island. 

Of  the  Portugueze  who  first  opened  the  way  to  India,  and  played 
so  conspicuous  and  splendid  a  part  in  the  European  history  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world*,  little  now  remains  but  the  ruins  of  their  former 
jgrandeur.  Their  name,  their  language,  their  religion,  and  their 
numerous  religious  establishments,  still,  however,  exist;  but  the 
Portugueze  themselves  have  disappeared.  The  sun  of  Portugal 
may,  in  fact,  be  considered  to  have  set  in  the  east,  and  all  that  re^ 
mains  of  its  pristine  splendour  is  a  faint  and  gloomy  twilight. 

*  There  is  still/  says  Mr.  Cordiner,  '  a  large  body  of  inhabitants  at 
Columbo  and  the  other  settlements  in  Ceylon,  known  by  the  name  of 
portugueze,  Th^y  probably  amount  to  the  number  of  five  thousand; 
they  are,  however,  completely  degenerated,  and  exhibit  complexions  of 
^  blacker  hue  than  any  of  the  original  natives.  Yet  they  retain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  pride  of  their  ancestors ;  wear  the  European 
dress ;  profess  the  religion  of  the  Church  of  Rome ;  and  think  themselves 
far  superior  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  Cingalese.*  They  are,  in  fact, 
a  spurious  race  of  all  mixtures.  *  Any  black  fellow,'  says  Captain  Per- 
ceval, *  who  can  procure  a  hat  and  shoes,  with  a  vest  and  breeches,  and 
who  has  acquired  some  little  smattering  of  the  Catholic  religion,  can 
aspire  to  the  title  of  a  Portugueze.' — (vol.  i.  p.  88.) 

These  are  the  principal  constituent  parts  of  the  population  of 
Ceylon;  but  there  are  others  of  all  denominations,  from  various 
parts  of  the  coast  of  Hindostan,  an^  the  Eastern  islands.  The 
contiguous  island  of  Ramisseram  is  peopled  with  Brahmins^  who 
feed  upon  the  industry,  and  thrive  by  the  folly  and  superstition  of 
their  ignorant  countrymen.  The  natives  of  the  two  small  islands 
called  the  Two  Brothers  ar^  of  a  very  different  description^  Mr. 
Cordiner  says, 

f  They  are  the  handsomest,  finest-limbed,  aiid  most  athletic  of  any 
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Indians  whom  we  have  seen.  The  particulars  in  their  persons  worthy 
of  notice  are,  very  thick  and  neat  ears,  not  fat,  narrow  haunches,  open 
chests,  broad  shoulders,  the  distance  from  haunches  to  shoulders  longer 
than  common,  legs  rather  slender  but  well  proportioned,  feet  and  hands 
beautifully  made,  bones  remarkably  strong,  muscles  large  and  distinctly 
seen,  skin  extremely  black,  all  of  one  colour,  perfectly  smooth,  teeth 
of  the  purest  white,  and  most  elegant  formation,  uncontaminated  by  the 
juice  of  betel.  An  artist  who  pointed  out  these  distinguishing  marks, 
never  saw  men  in  any  other  country  who  afforded  so  complete  a  model 
ifor  academic  painting.  Their  countenances  presented  an  aspect  of 
tindisguised  nature  and  rural  innocence  rarely  to  be  seen.  In  their 
national  character  they  are  quiet,  peaceable,  harmless,  contented,  and 
strongly  marked  by  habitual  taciturnity.  They  are  all  nominally  chris- 
tiSns,  professing  the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  possess  no 
other  form  of  worship. —(vol.  i.  p.  305.) 

A  mere  catalogue  of  the  valuable  and  useful  productions  of  Cey- 
lon would  require  more  room  than  we  have  to  spare.  With 
some  few  exceptions^  all  that  India  and  the  Indian  islands  can  boast 
are  here  to  be  met  with ;  besides  many  others  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  Ceylonese  are  perhaps  the  only  people  in  ihe  east  to  whom 
rice  is  not  the  staff  of  life.  Of  this  most  useful  grain  they  grow 
not  nearly  enough  for  their  own  consumption ;  not  because  they 
undervalue  it,  but  because  they  have  so  many  substitutes  without 
any  exertioaof  human  labour.  The  tribe  of  palms,  the  most  com- 
mon, and  at  the  same  time  the  most  magnificent  and  beautiful  of 
eastern  vegetation,  may  also  be  considered  as  the  most  generally 
useful  to  the  Ceylonese.  Among  these  the  cocoa-nut  tree  holds 
unquestionably  the  first  rank.  It  supplies  the  inhabitants  with 
bread,  and  milk,  and  oil ;  it  affords  them  a  strong  spirit,  vinegar  and 
yeast :  its  top  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  cabbage ;  it  furnishes 
timber  to  build  their  huts,  and  thatch  to  cover  theni ;  the  shell 
of  its  nut  is  no  mean  article  in  the  scanty  catalogue  of  their 
household  utensils ;  and  it  supplies  them  with  cloth  and  cordage. 
'  I  am  assured,*  says  Captain  Perceval,  *  that  the  King  of  the 
Maldiv6  islands  sent  his  ambassador  to  the  Dutch  governor  of 
Columbo  in  a  small  ship,  which  was  entirely  built  and  rigged 
from  the  cocoa  tree,  while  those  employed  in  fitting  it  out  were  fed 
upon  the  nuts.*  can  assure  him  that  the  same  story,  but  better 
told,  was  current  some  hundred  years  before  a  Dutch  governor  was 
ever  heard  of  at  Columbo.  *  There  are,'  says  Abu  Zeid  al  Hasan, 
who  visited  China  in  the  ninth  century — *  there  are  people  at  Oman 
who  cross  over  to  the  cocoa  nut  islands,  and  having  felled  the  tree, 
with  the  bark  spin  a  yam,  with  which  they  sew  the  planks  together, 
and  so  build  a  ship  ;  of  the  same  wood  they  cut  and  round  away  a 
mast ;  of  the  leaves  they  weave  the  sails,  and  the  bark  they  convert 
into  cordage ;  having  thus  completed  their  vessel,  they  load  her  with 
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cocoa  nuts,  which  they  carry  back  to  sell  at  Oman/ — (Traveb  of 
two  Mahomedans,  8^c.) 

The  next  of  the  palms  in  point  of  utility  is  the  Palmyra,  thei 
Horassm  flabelliformis  of  botanists.  It  is  applicable  to  most  of 
die  uses  of  the  cocoa  tree ;  and  both  the  nuts  and  the  pulp  in  which 
they  are  buried,  and  also  the  young  shoots  from  the  nuts,  supply 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  part  of  the  island  with  no  inconsi- 
derable part  of  their  food :  these  shoots  are  the  keliinso  mentioned 
by  Thunberg,  and  the  nut  itself,  with  its  covering,  is  tne  panningai 
of  that  writer.  The  milk  of  the  nut,  or  toddy,  yields  better  sugar, 
than  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  arrack  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  palm  next  in  importance,  though  not  perhaps  in  real  utility, 
is  the  areca  catechu.  AH  ranks,  sexes  and  ages,  from  Cape  Co- 
morin  to  Thibet — from  the  Indus  to  the  Bocca  Tigris,  and  through- 
out the  Indian  Archipelago,  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  the  areca-^ixt, 
the  betelAeaf,  (a  species  of  pepper,)  and  chunam  (the  lime  of  burnt 
shells.)  By  a  strange  confusion  of  ideas.  Captain  Perceval  talks  of 
the  areca-nut  growing  on  the  betel-tree.  This  nut  is  an  article  of 
export  from  Ceylon  to  the  coast  of  India,  and  of  internal  traffic  be* 
tween  the  Candians  and  the  lowlanders.  One  tree  generally  pro- 
duces from  500  to  1000  nuts;  and  Knox  says  that  they  were  so 
plentiful  in  his  time,  that  20,000  were  sold  for  a  dollar.  The  areca 
tree  is  tall,  straight  and  elegant,  its  stem  gradually  tapering  to  the 
summit  like  the  shaft  of  the  Corinthian  column. 

The  Sego  palm,  the  caryota  urens,  ranks  the  next  perhaps  in 
utility.  It  is  a  beautiful  tree,  of  a  singular  appearance,  the  top  re- 
sembling the  cocoa,  with  the  addition  of  fine  blossoms  and  clusters 
of  fruit  hanging  in  long  perpendicular  tassels  all  around  the  stem 
from  the  interior  side  of  the  leaves.  The  Sego  is  the  pith  dried  and 
granulated ;  and  the  fruit  produces  sugar  in  such  quantities  that  the 
natives  call  it  the  jag^ree,  or  sugar  tree. 

But  the  most  singmar  tree  of  the  palm  tribe  is  the  talipot — the 
licuala  spinosa  of  Thunberg,  of  which  Captain  Perceval  has  given 
as  singular  a  description.  ^  The  leaf/  says  this  precious  compiler, 
*  is  completely  circular— the  breadth  of  die  diameter  from  three  to 
four  feet,  and  the  length  and  thickness  in  proportion.' — Euclid  cer- 
tainly knew  nothing  of  such  a  circle, — *  it  bears  a  lar^e  yellow 
flower,  which  when  ripe  bursts  with  a  large  noise.*  Why  will  authors 
not  content  themselves  with  their  own  nonsense,  instead  of  seeking 
to  make  nonsense  of  what  others  have  written  before  them !  Thun- 
berg says,  that  *  the  sheath  which  envelops  the  flower  is  very  large, 
and,  when  it  bursts,  makes  an  explosion  like  the  report  of  a  can- 
non ;  after  which  it  shoots  forth  branches  on  every  side  to  the  sur- 
prizing height  of  thirty-six  or  forty  feet.'  Mr.  Cordiner  measured 
the  trunk  of  a  talipot  tree^  six  feet  and  a  half  in  circumference,  and 
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a  hundred  feet  high,  growing  perfectly  perpendicular, '  firm  in  its 
position  as  the  mainmast  of  a  man  of  war/  Knox  had  said  that 
the  tree  "is  '  as  big  and  tall  as  a  ship's  mast and  that '  a  single  leaf 
is  80  broad  and  large,  that  it  will  cover  fifteen  or  twenty  men,  and 
keep  them  dry  when  it  rains  ;'  that  *  the  whole  leaf  spread  out  is 
round  almost  like  a  circle ;  but  that  it  folds  close  like  a  lady's  fan, 
and  then  it  is  no  bigger  than  a  man's  arm,  and  extremely  light  ;^ 
and  he  adds,  *  its  yellow  blossoms  are  most  lovely  to  behold,  but 
of  a  very  strong  smell.'  Of  the  leaves  are  made  fans  and  umbrellsft 
and  slips  to  write  upon,  superior  to  those  of  the  palmyra ;  and  die 
pith  of  its  stem  serves  as  a  substitute  for  bread.  The  fruit  is  twice 
the  size  of  a  cocoa-nut,  and  the  seeds  that  are  buried  in  the  pulpy 
substance  are  also  used  for  food. 

The  bread-fruit  tree,  on  the  transplanting  of  which  from  the 
South  Sea  islands  to  the  West  Indies,  such  pains  and  expense  were 
bestowed,  is  very  common  in  Ceylon,  and  very  little  regarded; 
another  species,  the  artocarpus  iritegrijolia,  usually  called  the  jack*' 
tree,  is  more  esteemed,  the  fruit  being  a  very  common  article  of 
food  in  Ceylon.  It  grows  immediately  out  of  the  branches  and  the 
stem,  is  as  large  as  a  man's  body,  covered  with  a  scaly  coat  divided 
hexagonally  like  the  pine-apple ;  full  of  seeds  within,  each  inclosed 
in  a  fleshy  substance  of  a  yellow  colour,  of  a  disgusting  smell,  but  a 
rich  and  delicious  flavour ;  each  seed  is  as  large  as  the  largest  ches- 
nut,  and  of  the  same  farinaceous  quality  and  taste.  Thunb«rg 
had  reckoned  up  fifteen  difierent  kinds  of  dishes  that  might  be  pre- 
pared from  the  jack  fruit;  but  Captain  Perceval,  in  copying  him, 
mistakes  the  species,  and  treats  his  readers  with  the  Swedish  pro- 
fessor's fifteen  dishes  from  the  wrong  plant. 

Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  plentiful  and  excellent.  Pine^apples  are 
every  where  common ;  as  are  shaddocks,  oranges,  lemons,  limes» 
mangos,  plantains,  rose-apples,  Ceylon  almonds,  ( terminalia  ca^ 
tappa,)  tamarinds,  cashew-nuts,  guavas,  papai,  ( carica  papaya^) 
pomegranates,  custard-apples,  caramboles,  (averrhoa  biUmbingf) 
with  many  others  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate. 

Numerous  other  articles  of  commercial  and  domestic  use  are 
produced  in  Ceylon,  as  coffee,  cotton,  black  pepper,  tobacco,  tur- 
meric, ginger,  cardamum,  coriander ;  but  that  which  the  Dutch 
most  esteemed,  and  of  which  they  engrossed  the  monopoly,  is  the 
cinnamon.  For  some  time  this  plant  was  sufl^ered  to  remain  in  its 
native  woods,  where,  we  are  told  by  Knox,  *  it  is  much  as  plenty 
as  hazel  in  England ;  in  some  places  a  great  deal,  in  some  little, 
and  in  some  none  at  all,'  till  the  Dutch  governor  Faick  raised  a 
plantation  of  young  trees  at  Pass,  near  Columbo.  Thunberg 
says  that  at  first  the  plants  all  died,  in  consequence,  as  it  was  after- 
\vards  discovered^  of  a  Singhalese  having  poured  hot  water  on  them. 
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in  order  tbat  their  cultivation  might  not  deprive  his  countrymen 
of  the  profits  arising  from  the  barking  of  cinnamon  in  the  woods — 
a  story  not  very  probable.  The  different  sorts  of  cinnamon,  the 
process  of  barking,  tasting,  stripping,  &c.  are  all  described  by 
Thunberg,  and  repeated  by  Perceval  and  Cordiner,  but  we  should 
recommend  the  curious  reader  to  the  original.  We  shall  only  ob- 
serve that  the  office  of  taster  is  not  so  delightful  as  some  might 
imagine,  *  because,'  says  Thunberg,  *  the  cinnamon  deprives  the 
tongue  and  lips  of  all  the  mucus  with  which  they  are  covered,  and 
causes  afterwards  an  intolerable  pain,  which  prevents  one  from 
going  on  any  farther  with  the  examination ;  so  that  one  must  per- 
form this  business  with  great  caution,  and  at  the  same  time  eat  a 
piece  of  bread  and  butter  between  whiles,  which  in  some  measure 
mitigates  the  pain.  It  is  but  seldom  that  one  is  able  to  hold  out 
two  or  three  days  successively/ 

.  The  teak-tree,  the  terminalia,  several  species  of  diospyrus,  or 
ebony,  of  which  that  called  the  calaminder  is  most  esteemed  for  its 
variegated  and  wavy  streaks,  are  all  fine  and  valuable  trees  ;  and 
the  plains  and  forests  abound  with  an  endless  variety  of  flowers 
V  and  shrubs  yet  unknown  to  the  botanists  of  Europe.  To  the  know- 
ledge of  these  Mr.  Cordiner  and  Mr.  Perceval  have  contributed 
nothing. 

«  Ceylon  is  less  rich  in  the  animal  than  in  the  vegetable  part  of 
creation,  if  we  except  the  birds,  which  are  of  infinite  variety  and 
beauty ;  but  it  boasts  of  the  largest  and  finest  elephants  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Cordiner,  who  with  Mr.  North  was  present  at  a  re- 
gular catch  of  wild  elephants,  has  given  a  very  minute  and  elabo- 
rate description  of  this  grand  and  singular  scene,  which  agrees  ex- 
actly with  that  of  Baldaeus  and  Valentyn  and  Thunberg.  The 
proceeding  is  briefly  this — When  the  government  has  fixed  on  the 
time  of  blunting  elephants,  the  snare  (which  consists  of  an  exten^ 
sive  piece  of  ground)  is  marked  out  with  large  stakes  of  wood  in 
a  triangular  shape,  having  an  open  base  towards  the  forests,  and,  at 
the  apex,  a  narrow  funnel  like  the  cod  of  a  fish  net ;  the  people  of  the 
district  are  then  ordered  to  drive  the  herds  towards  the  snare,  em- 
j^loying  for  this  purpose  guns  and  drums  and  trumpets,  torches  and 
fire-works,  or,  in  the  words  of  a  Dutch  author,  which  are  in  them- 
selves enough  to  frighten  the  stoutest  elephant — ^ schietgeweer,  flam.' 
bawen  en  vuurstuckeryeny  pypers  en  hoorenhlaazersy  trommels  en 
tambolin-herosJ  On  the  present  occasion,  this  tremendous  assem- 
blage commenced  its  operations  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  from 
the  trap,  advancing  slowly  in  a  chain  of  three  thousand  men,  who  were 
employed  in  this  service  two  months.  As  the  circle  narrows,  the 
fires  and  the  noises  approach  each  other ;  and  when  the  elephants 
get  within  the  gaping  jaws  of  the  trap,  *  the  grand  business  of  the 
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campaign  is  considered  as  brought  to  a  termination/  The  governor 
and  other  spectators  then  resort  to  the  scene  of  action ;  and  the 
^  gunsy  drumsy  trumpets,  blunderbuss  and^  thunder/  once  more 
rend  die  air,  as  their  incessant  din  is  judged  necessary  to  terrify  the 
animals,  and  prevent  them  from  making  a  retrograde  movement. 
The  first  compartment  of  the  inclosure  is  about  1800  feet  in  cir- 
cumference ;  the  fold,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  single  gate, 
is  not  more  than  100  feet  long  and  40  broad ;  and  this  space  is  nar- 
rowed by  a  rivulet  or  canal  five  feet  deep ;  beyond  this  the  funnel 
gradually  contracts  into  a  straight  passage  five  feet  broad  and  one 
hundred  feet  long. 

The  governor  and  his  party  mounted  the  elevated  bungaloe  at 
the  close  of  day ;  it  soon  grew  dark,  and  strict  silence  was  necessary. 

'  The  shouting  of  the  hunters  was  incessant ;  muskets  and  rockets 
joined  in  the  chorus,  and  the  wild  roaring  of  the  elephants  was  heard 
at  intervals,  more  distinctly  warning  us  of  their  approach.  At  length 
the  forest  crashed,  and  the  enormous  herd  pushed  forward  with  fury, 
levelling  instantaneously  every  tree  which 'opposed  their  passage.  The 
following  up  of  the  people  with  the  lights  and  fireworks  was  truly  grand.* 

The  nest  process  was  to  drive  the  entrapped  elephants  into  the 
water-fold. 

*  The  people  resumed  their  tumultuous  noise,  mingled  with  the  dia 
of  trumpets,  drums  and  arms.  The  affrighted  herd,  again  annoyed  with 
impending  horrors,  renewed  their  tremendous  flight;  and  rushing  like 
an  agitated  torrent,  into  the  water-snare,  experienced  still  greater 
sorrows/ 

When  about  seventy  of  these  huge  creatures  were  admitted,  the 
door  was  closed,  and  the  greater  part  were  so  closely  wedged  toge- 
ther that  many  of  them  were  motionless ;  more  than  a  hundred  still 
remained  in  the  outer  and  larger  portion  of  the  snare. 

*  The  huntsmen  toiled  all  night.  Their  shouting  and  hallooing  be- 
came more  incessant.  Now  and  then  the  hollow  thunder  of  the  ele- 
phants was  heard.  Sometimes  a  dead  silence  ensued,  indicating  that 
the  business  of  the  hunt  was  going  on  well,  and  that  the  persons  em- 
ployed were  removing  the  elephants  from  the  inclosure  without  loss  of 
lime.' — (vol.  i.  p.  213,  &c.) 

From  the  water-snare  they  are  next  driven  into  the  long  and  nar- 
row tube  of  the  funnel  just  wide  enough  to  admit  one  elephant  at  a 
time ;  and  as  they  singly  arrive  at  the  farthest  extremity,  a,  huge 
beam  is  let  down  behind  each,  when,  thus  hemmed  in,  the  hunters 
contrive  to  secure  him  by  binding  his  legs  with  ropes.  Two  tame 
elephants  are  then  brought  to  the  gate,  and  the  captive  is  passed 
between  them ;  they  feel  his  tusks,  if  he  has  any,  and  his  proboscis ; 
sometimes,  seemingly,  to  sooth  his  anger  and  to  reconcile  him  to  hi| 
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new  condition ;  and  sometimes;  if  refractory,  they  batter  him  with 
their  heads  till  they  have  reduced  him  to  perfect  submission.  Thus 
is  he  marched  to  the  *  garden  of  stalls/  where  he  is  very  soon 
completely  trained.  '  llie  marching  off  of  this  venerable  trio,' 
says  M.  Cordiner,  'is  a  sight  truly  magnificent;  and  exhibits  a 
noble  specimen  of  the  skill  of  man  united  with  the  sagacity  of  the 
elephant.' 

The  sagacity  of  this  animal  and  its  notions  of  modesty  and 
delicacy  are  now  known  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated ;  it  must 
be  allowed,  however,  to  be  capable  of  great  docility ;  and  though 
in  its  capture  it  betrays  stupidity,  yet  it  occasionally  evinces  no 
small  degree  of  natural  sagacity.  The  deliberate  manner  in  which  it 
will  try,  first  by  its  proboscis,  and  then  by  the  whole  weight  of  its 
body,  to  throw  down  the  largest  cocoa-nut  trees,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  leaves  of  the  top,  the  scream  of  disappointment  it  usually  sends 
forth  on  meeting  M'ith  a  tree,  which  is  not  often  the  case,  too  stub* 
bom  to  yield  to  its  efforts,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  consciousness 
of  the  limitation  as  well  as  extent  of  its  powers. 

*  Their  plaintive  cries,'  says  Cordiner,  *  have  all  the  expressions  of 
sorrow,  rage,  resentment  and  despair.  Often,  after  they  are  bound  to 
the  trees  and  slakes,  in  the  forest  set  apart  for  their  reception,  finding 
every  effort  ineffectual,  even  to  disengage  a  single  limb,  their  hpllow 
eyes  fill  with  tears,  and  their  countenance  wears  an  aspect  of  the  deep- 
est melanchdy/ — (vol.  i.  p.  231.) 

Among  the  woods  and  jungles  of  this  luxuriant  soil,  the  ferocious 
buffalo  is  found  in  abundance,  differing  in  nothing  from  those  of 
Sumatra  and  Java;  they  are  tamed  with  difficulty:  the  animal 
most  used  for  domestic  purposes,  is  the  diminutive  Indian  ox,  with 
fhort  horns  and  a  hump  between  the  shoulders.  A  species  of  elk^ 
called  by  the  Singhalese  gona,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  forests ;  it  is 
gregarious,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  branched  horns  and  neck, 
clothed  in  long  hair.  A  beautiful  spotted  stag,  called  meusa,  is 
more  common;  and  another,  about  the  size  of  a  hare,  very  nume- 
rous. The  royal  tiger  is  not  known  in  Ceylon;  but  a  spotted  ani- 
mal, called  cketa,  resembling  the  leopard,  and  two  or  three  species 
of  wild  cats,  are  not  uncommon.  Jack  alls  and  monkeys  every 
where  abound,  as  do  several  species  of  viverra,  squirrels,  rats,  &c. 
.  The  forests  swarm  with  innumerable  species  of  the  feathered 
tribe,  many  of  which  are  very  little  known.  The  gaudy  peacock  is 
every  where  met  with ;  and  the  untameable  jungle  fowls,  with  a 
great  variety  of  the  pheasant  family,  are  plentiful  in  every  part  o( 
the  island.  Birds  of  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  plumage  en- 
liven the  woods  and  thickets — parrots,  parroquets,  pigeons^  wpod- 
peckers^  fly-catchers^  paddy  bicds;  the  tailor-bird>  &c. 
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It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  all  the  noxious  and  disgusting^ 
classes  of  insects  and  reptiles  are  abundantly  generated  amid  the 
heat  and  moisture  of  the  rich  vegetable  soil  of  Ceylon.  Venemous 
toads,  scorpionsyscolopendras  and  centipedes,  spiders,  cock-roaches, 
bugs  and  musquitoes,  red,  black  and  white  ants, — the  nK)st  nume- 
rous, voracious  and  destructive  of  the  whole  insect  tribe, — infest 
every  house.  Snakes  too  are  not  wanting,  of  the  most  poisonous 
kind.  The  cobra  capella  is  an  inhabitant  of  Ceylon ;  so  is  the  boa 
constrictor.  This  is  evidently  the  pimberah  of  Knox,  *  the  body 
whereof  is  as  big  as  a  man's  middle,  and  the  length  proportion-^ 
able  ;*  which  will  swallow  a  roe-buck  whole,  horns  and  all.'  But 
this  is  sonoetimes  a  fatal  meal,  the  horns  making  their  way  throi^h 
his  belly.  One  of  these  pimberahs,  he  tells  us,  having  seized  a  stag^ 
a  Singhalese  fired  at  the  latter,  which  gave  such  a  jerk  that  he 
palled  the  snake's  head  off,  his  tail  being  coiled  round  the  tree  to 
hold  the  stag  the  better. 

The  pearl  fishery  has  been  so  often  described,  and  both  Captain 
Perceval  and  Mr.  Cordiner  have  drawn  so  largely  from  the  old 
writers,  and  from  Mr.  Le  Beck's  account  of  it,  in  the  fifth  vokime 
•f  the  Asiatic  Researches,  that  we  must  content  ourselves  with  re- 
ferring to  them.  Mr.  Cordiner  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  authentic 
and  circumstantial. 

The  production  of  the  pearl  is  one  of  those  mysterious  operations 
ef  nature  which  the  ingenuity  of  man  has  not  yet  been  able  to  un- 
veiL  The  Arabs,  with  whom  the  pearl  was  an  article  of  great 
traffic,  entertained  a  notion,  which  they  had  from  the  Brahmins,  that 
when  it  rained,  the  animal  rose  to  the  surface  to  catch  the  drops  which 
turned  into  pearls.  By  some  of  the  natives  they  are  considered  to 
be  formed  of  certain  mineral  substances  carried  to  the  banks  by 
the  river  which  is  opposite  to  them ;  by  others,  they  are  supposed 
to  be  formed  from  dew-drops  in  connection  with  sun-beams,  which 
was  pretty  nearly  the  opinion  entertained  by  Pliny  and  other  ancient 
naturalists  of  Europe.  Some  have  thought  them  to  be  an  accre- 
tion within  the  body  of  the  animal  of  the  superabundant  matter 
which  coats  over  the  inside  of  the  shell,  called  mother-of-pearl,  and 
to  which  it  is  very  common  to  find  little  knobs  adhering,  precisely 
like  pearls,  but  not  of  a  clear  water.  Others  again,  among  whom 
is  Reaumur,  consider  them  as  the  effect  of  disease  or  ii^ury,  like 
bezoars  and  other  stones  found  in  various  animals,  pearls  being 
generally  composed  of  lamellaB  or  coats,  formed  round  a  foreign 
nucleus.  In  the  early  ages  of  th-e  Christian  era,  it  would  appear 
fliat  the  people,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  ac-» 
quainted  with  the  method  of  forcing  certain  shell-fish  to  produce 
pearls,  as  the  Chinese,  at  present,  do  the  Mytilus  Cygneus,  the  swan 
muscle^  by  throwing  into  die  sheU^  when  it  opens,  nve  or  six  minute 
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mother-of-pearl  beads,  strung  on  a  thread.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
these  are  found  covered  widi  a  pearly  crust,  which  perfectly  resem- 
bles the  real  .pearl.  It  is  supposed  that  if  sharp  pointed  wires  be 
thrust  tlirough  the  shells  of  certain  species  of  muscles  and  oysters, 
the  animal  protects  itself  from  being  injured  and  galled,  by  dirow- 
ing  off  a  substance  which  coats  them  over  with  little  round  kno'bs, 
resembling  pearls.  Beckmann  ^  tells  us  that  *  Linnaeus  once  shewed 
him  among  his  collection  of  shells,  a  small  box  filled  with  pearls, 
and  said — "  Hos  uniones  confeci  artificio  meo;  sunt  tantum  quin- 

fue  annoruniy  et  tamen  tarn  masni.  They  were  deposited,  the 
^rofessor  adds, '  near  the  Maja  Margaritifera,  from  which  most  of 
the  Swedish  pearls  are  procured ;  the  son,  who  was  not,  however, 
acquainted  with  his  father's  secret,  said  the  experiments  were 
made  only  on  this  kind  of  muscle,  though  Linnaeus  himself  as« 
0 ured  me  that  they  would  succeed  on  all  kinds.'  Dr.  Stover,  in 
his  Life  of  Linnaeus,  informs  us,  that  th^  manuscript  containing 
this  valuable  secret  is  in  the  possession  pf  Dr.  J.  £.  Smith,  pre- 
sident of  the  Linnean  society  of  London.  We  4o  not  believe  that 
this  gentleman  has  yet  enriched  himself  by  a  forced  breed  of  pearls. 
The  formation  of  the  real  pearl  is  still,  we  suspect,  a  profound 
mystery,  and  the  wisest  of  us  must  be  content,  after  all,  to  say,  with 
Hussan,  the  Mahomedan  traveller,  ^  that  God  alone  knoweth  how 
this  matter  is.' 

From  an  island  so  fertile  in  all  the  productions  of  nature,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  a  revenue  might  easily  be  drawn,  sufficient,  at 
least,  to  defray  the  expenditure — no  such  thing.  There  is  regu- 
larly an  annual  vote  of  parliament  in  aid  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  government.  TTiis  ought  not  to  be ;  but  put,  as  It  were, 
under  a  state  of  perpetual  quarantine,  by  the  vexatious  impedi- 
ments of  the  East  India  Company,  it  can  neither  import  nor  ex- 
port without  alarming  their  jealousy.  Still  it  might,  one  would 
think,  raise  a  revenue  equal  to  all  the  charges  of  maintenance. 
Mr.  Cordiner,  however,  states,  from  authentic  documents,  that 
while  the  annual  receipts  do  not  exceed  226,600/.  the  expen- 
diture amounts  to  330,000/.  occasionuig  thus  a  yearly  charge  on 
his  majesty's  treasury  of  } 03,400/.  In  thb  statement,  every  source 
of  revenue  is  included ;  the  average  sum  derived  from  the  pearl 
fishery  being  set  down  at  40,000/.  and  that  paid  by  the  East  India 
Company  for  cinnamon  at  60,000/.  The  custom-house  receipts 
were  about  20,000/.,  of  which  12,000/.  were  levied  on  the  expor- 
tation of  areca  nuts  :  the  rest  was  made  up  from  taxes  on  markets 
and  fisheries,  on  Moors  and  Chitties,  arrack-shops,  gambling,  cock- 
fighting,  and  wearing  of  jewels.   The  land-tax,  which  ought  to  be 

*  History  of  lav^ndon^'  (an  excellent  book,  which  we  hope  soon  to  notice.) 
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tbemost  productive,  and  nvhich  is  in  fact  the  most  legitinoiate 
source  of  taxation,  amounts  to  little  or  nothing.  This  was  pre- 
cisely die  case  at  tfie  island  of  Java,  when  it  came  into  our  posses- 
sion. It  was  found  that  the  Dutch  had  not  established  ,  any  system 
of  internal  management.  Regardless  of  the  interests  pf  the  people 
whom  they  had  subdued,  they  sacrificed  every,  consideration  to  the 
despicable  system  of  commercial  monopoly; — it  was  nothing  in 
their  estimation  whether  millions  were  reduced  to  beggary  by  stop- 
ping the  fisheries,  eradicating  spice  trees,  and  destroying  the  valu- 
able products  of  the  soil,  so  that  pearls  and  nutm^s  bore  a  high 
price  in  Amsterdam.  But  by  a  commutation  of  the  indefinite  ex- 
actions on  the  people,  of  forced  services  without  pay,  and  the  forced 
delivery  of  produce  without  au  equivalent,  for  a  moderate  land  rent 
equitably  arranged,  the  revenues  of  Java,  which  in  1808  had  beea 
brought  down  by  General  Daendels  to  8l8,l!S8  rupees,  were  raised 
,by  Governor  Raffles  in  1814,  to  5,368,085  rupees,  or  more  than  six 
times  their  former  amount;  and  this  land  revenue  was  acceded  to 
with  universal  satisfaction,  and  paid  with  the  utmost  alacrity.  If 
so  much  has  been  done  for  the  people  and  the  governipent  in 
Java,  which  we  are  about  to  abandon  to  its  former  masters,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  we  shall  not  continue  the  vicious  system  of  the  Dutch 
in  Ceylon,  which  we  are  to  keep.  It  is  but  fair  that  the  mother 
country  should  be  relieved  from  the  expense  of  maintaining  a  colony 
out  of  her  own  taxes,  which,  by  a  little  manageniient,  misht  not 
only  support  itself,  but  afford  a  surplus  for  the  treasury  at  home. 

We  would  not,  however,  be  supposed  to  estimate  the  value  of 
Ceylon  from  its  pearls,  its  elephants,  its  cinnamon,  nor  even  its 
territorial  revenue :  it  possesses  a  higher  importance.  The  king  of 
Portugal,  says  Naverette,  was  so  careful  of  preserving  the  isbnd 
of  Ceylon,  Uiat  he  caused  in  all  bis  instructions  a  clause  to  be  in* 
serted,  ^  Let  all  India  be  lost,  so  that  Ceylon  be  saved ;'— and  if  his 
admirals  and  generals  had  acted  as  wisely  as  he  had  judged  rightly^ 
the  island  of  Ceylon  might  still  have  remained  a  bright  jewel  in  the 
crown  of  the  king  of  Portugal;  but  their  bigotry,  their  intrigues, 
and  their  bad  faith,  facilitated  the  conquest  of  their  possessions  by 
the  I^utch,  more  even  than  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  latter 
tended  to  throw  the  same  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish, who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  avoid  those  shoals  on  which  the 
two  former  were  fatally  wrecked. 

To  England,  the  importance  of  Ceylon  must  be  estimated,  in  the 
first  place,  from  its  conunanding  military  position^  and,  secondlyi, 
firom  its  magnificent  harbour  of  Trincomall6e ;  the  value'  of  both 
which  is  considerably  enhanced  by  the  fertility  of  its  soil  in  all  the^ 
^oducts  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  man. 

Ceylon  commands,  by  its  position,  the  two  coasts  of  Malabar 
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and  G>roinandel  so  effectually,  aad  is  so  well  placed  for  obtmBiBg 
early  intelligence  from  them,  that  the  attempt  of  any  European 
power  to  obtain  possession  of  either  would  be  next  to  a  hopeless 
enterprise.  Should  any  disturbances  arise  oh  the  Peninrala, 
troops  can  be  thrown  upon  any  point,  and  in  either  monsoon,  at 
the  shortest  notice.  It  is  in  fact  the  master-key  to  ^ndostan ; 
and  while  it  affords  a  safe  retreat  in  the  event  of  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances, it  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  stepping-atone 
to  recover  a  footing  there.  Without  anticipating  any  such  event, 
we  may  at  least  admit  it  to  be  within  the  scope  of  possibility.^  ^  To 
bold  a  country  containing  a  population  of  sixty  millions  by  military 
|>osse8Sion,  is  holding  it  by  a  single  thread,  which  may  be,  and 
indeed  has  beeti  more  than  once  stretched  to  its  utmost  bearing ; 
it  is  a  tenure  which  depends  solely  on  opinion  ;  and  whenever  that 
diall  be  lost,  India  is  no  longer  ours :  the  task  was  not  an  easy  one 
to  conquer  this  country,  but  far  more  easy  than  it  will  be  found  to 
retain  it.  If  then  it  should  so  happen,  that  we  are  compelled  to 
abandon  our  possessions  on  the  continent,  and  sink  from  our  lofty 
•tate  of  sovereignty  to  that  out  of  which  we  arose,  there  is  no  spot 
in  the  whole  Indian  ocean  so  well  adapted  for  a  general  dep6t  of 
eastern  commerce  as  Ceylon,  from  which  there  is  no  danger  of  out 
being  forced. 

There  are  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  the  nation  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  loss  of  India.  It  is  at  least  certain  that,  since  its  con^ 
quest,  the  commerce  of  India  has  never  been  an  advantageous  com* 
nierce.  When  mercantile  men  are  obliged  to  erect  forts  for  theij 
protection,  and  engage  in  hostilities,  the  profits  on  trade  are  speed- 
ily absorbed  by  the  expenses  of  war.  Commerce,  to  be  valuable 
and  permanent,  requires  not  the  bayonet  eo  much  as  good  faith  and 
good  conduct  on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  it.  In  China  we 
have  not  an  inch  of  territory,  nor  a  single  soldier — scarcely  an 
£uropean  domestic ;  and  yet  the  privation  of  the  China  trade  would 

{roVe  a  more  severe  calamity  to  Great  Britain  than  the  loss  of  all 
ndta  and  its  seventeen  millions  of  revenue.  We  know  not  yet  what 
effect  the  late  war  with  Nepaul  may  have  on  the  Chinese^  witb 
vhose  empire  i^  is  conterminous;  but  if  we  are  rightly  informed, 
the  Gorkhala  Rd^,  previously  to  the  signing  of  the  treaty,  threw 
himself  under  thft  protection  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  vo- 
luntarily offered  himself  as  a  tributary  of  the  eropire.~If  this  be 
ao,  the  Nepaul  war  may  yet  remain  to  be  settled  at  Pekin.  Sup- 
pose, however,  the  worst  to  happen,  that  we  should  be  expelled 
from  Canton,  die  China  trade  might  stiU  be  drawn  to  Ceylon,  wer^ 
it  once  established  as  the  general  entrepot  of  Indian  commerce. 

Leaving,  however,  out  of  the  present  question,  the  loss  of  India 
and  the  Ouoa  trade,  or  4:onMdering  ibem  as  remote  contuigencies^ 

the 


eb^  harbduf  o(  Trittcomall^  must  alone  stamp  a  valae  on  the  pod- 
session  of  Ceylon,  and  give  to  it  a  great  political  preponderance) 
over  all  the  islands  of  the  east.  It  is  the  first  and  most  impor- 
tant naval  station  in  the  Indian  seas^  and  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  th^  world,  containing,  within  its  winding  shores,  coves  ai>d 
minor  harbours  in  which  die  whole  navy  of  England  might  find  at:- 
commodation.  It  is  so  ftituat^d  that,  in  either  monsoon,  ships  can 
alrive  at  or  depart  from  it,  and  make  their  passage  good  from  or  to 
any  part  of  die  eastern  world;  and  whole  fleets  may  remain  within 
it,  at  every  season  of  the  year,  in  perfect  security.  Its  importance 
in  this  reap^t  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  total  want  of  harbours 
abng  the  two  extenaive  coasts  of  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  Hs^d 
Trinconiall^e  been  in  our  possession,  when  the  dreadful  famine 
ravaged  Madras  during  Lord  Macartney's  government,  and  the 
fleet  of  Sir  Edward  Hughes  was  obliged  to  fle^  for  shelter  to  Bom- 
bay, while  the  French  frigates  insulted  the  coast  of  Coromapdel 
and  obstructed  the  provision  ships  iptended  for  its  relief,  Madras 
might  have  escaped  the  horrible  evil^  to  which  its  unhappy  inha- 
hkants  were  subjected.  Measures^  we  understand,  have  been  al- 
ready taken  for  removing  the  naval  station  from  Madras  to  Trin- 
comall6e;  and  Chinese  husbandman  have  been  encouraged  to  settle 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  clear  aw$y  the  jungly  and  bring  the 
ground  under  cultivation.  This  ip  a  wise  prpi^eding;  wherev^ 
this  iudustrbus  people  have  met  with  proper  epqoiiragenient,  pue- 
cess  has  never  fatUed  io  attend  their  eflbrts;  but  tliey  must  be  al- 
lowed to  go  to  work  after  their  owi|  way^aqd  for  their  own  emolu- 
ment; as  hired  servants,  or  day  labourers,  they  will  do  little  pr 
nothing ;  but  give  them  a  waste  to  cultivate  for  their  own  advaii- 
tage,  and  they  will  very  soon  convert  it  into  a  garden.  Their  labour 
and  skill  have  afforded  ample  proof  of  this  in  the  vicinity  of  Cq- 
lumbo  and  Point  de  Galle. 

Much,  however,  is  required  |o  be  done  before  Ceylon  can  be- 
come an  independent  naval  and  military  station.  The  4rst  step  wtU 
obviously  be  that  of  opening  good  roads  of  communicatioH— from 
Columbo  through  Candy  to  Trincomallie — from  Poini^  de  Galle 
through  Candy  to  Jafnapatnam — arid  from  place  to  place  in  every 
part  of  the  island — to  establish  military  posts  in  healthy  situations 
along  all  these  roads  of  communication — to  clear  away  the  jungly 
and  thickets,  and  to  drain  the  marshes,  the  great  sources  of  the  dis- 
ease and  mortality  which  now  prevail — to  take  an  accurate  survey  of 
the  island — to  divide  it  into  districts,  and  cla^  the  land  according  tp 
its  quality — to  fix  an  equitable  rent  on  eaeh  clas^,  payable  ejther  in 
money  or  produce,  as*  may  best  sMit  the  occupier — ^to  abolish  all 
£Drced  service,  forced  deliveries,  and  vexatious  imposts — and  in 
diort  to  Radicate  every  vestige  of  that  oppr^sive  and  impolitic 
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system  of  feudality  and  extortion  pursued  by  the  Dutch  in  all  their 
settlements  in  the  east* 

Nor  should  we  stop  here:  as  the  bene6t  we  contemplate  to  tho. 
mother  country  from  the  colony  of  Ceylon  rests  not  oq  the  sordid 
basis  of  commercial  profit,  the  moral  improvement  of  the  natives 
will  necessarily  become  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  a  liberal 
government  The  establishment  of  national  schools  is  the  first 
step  towards  this  state  of  improvement,  from  whence  none  of  the 
nujnerous  peoples,  sects,  or  religions  should  be  excluded.  Tht 
universal  adoption  of  the  English  language  in  the  courts  of  judica* 
ture,  in  all  legal  instruments  and  official  documents,  and  in  all  tb% 
transactions  between  the  departments  of  government  and  individu*- 
ab ;  the  appointment  of  all  classes,  and  all  religions,  without  dis- 
tinction, to  the  inferior  situations  in  the  public  service,  would  in- 
duce the  natives  the  more  readily  (and  there  is  no  reluctance  ev^ 
now)  to  send  their  children  to  the  schools;  the  readiiq;  of  English 
books  would  give  them  new  ideas  and  gradually  wean  them  from 
those  besotted  and  senseless  prejudices  which  disgrace  the  doc- 
trines of  Budh  and  Brahma,  and  open  their  eyes  tb  the  more  ra« 
tional  doctrines  of  Christianity.  The  state  of  religion  is  her* 
widely  different  from  that  on  the  peninsula  of  India;  it  has  no 
national  establishment;  it  has  no  funds  for  the  support  of  a 
priesthood;  its  ancient  forms,  from  long  neglect,  are  nearly  forgot- 
ten and  worn  out;  and  the  people,  havmg  wandered  so  long  in 
total  darkness,  are  glad,  as  Mr.  Cordiner  expresses  himsdf,  *  to  fol- 
low the  least  glimmerine  of  light.'  In  feet  the  Portugueze  and 
Dutch  made  both  Singhalese  and  Malabars  a  sort  of  half  Christians; 
the  Dutch  in  particular  had  the  merit  of  establishing  and  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  maintenance  of  public  schools  in  every  parish ; 
and  they  caused  the  New  Testament  and  a  great  part  of  the  Old  to 
be  translated  and  printed  in  the  Sii^alese  and  Malabar  languages. 
Li  die  several  school*houses  divine  service  was  performed  on  Sun- 
days, and  always  well  attended.  To  every  ten  schools  was  a  su- 
,  perintending  master  who  made  his  monthly  visitations.  Nine  es- 
tablished clergymen  presided  over  as  many  districts  and  made  theis 
annual  visitations  of  the  schools. 

These  rdigious  and  sch<Jastic  establishments  were  neglected  and 
fell  into  decay  on  the  capture  of  the  island  by  us  in  1796.  The 
clergymen,  the  catechists,  and  the  schoolmasters,  lost  their  pittance 
of  salary ;  the  duties  of  the  one  were  feebly  discharged,  and  the  latKH 
rious  employment  of  the  other  entirely  ceased.  Mr.  North  on  his 
arrival  re-established  the  schools  and  settled  what  he  thought  to  bQ 
reasonable  salaries  on  the  clergy^  the  schoolmasters,  and  the  cate« 
chists.  '  Christianity/ says  Mr..  Cordiner,  ^  once  more  began  to 
wear  a  flourishing  asp^t.   The  inhabitants  were  fiilly  8en8U>le  of 
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the  attention  which  the  governor  paid  both  to  their  spiritnri  and 
temporal  interests,  and  every  conntenance  denoted  happiness  and 
contentment.'  He  further  tells  us  that  in  1801  the  number  of 
parish  schools  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty;  thiit  the  num- 
ber of  Protestant  Christians  exceeded  342,000;  and  that  those 
of  th^  Church  of  Rome  were  supposed  to  be  still  more  numerous. 
We  should  have  doubted  this  statement  if  we  did  not  consider  it  to 
,  be  derived  from  official  documents.  It  proves  to  us  most  clearly 
how  very  trifling  would  be  the  expense  and  exertion  to  bring  the 
whole  island  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  That  the  temporal 
condition  of  those  who  have  already  embraced  the  truths  of  the 
gospel  is  much  ameliorated,  we  have  the  testimony,  among  many 
others,  of  Mrs.  Graham,  whom  we  consider  as  no  mean  authority. 
When  once  initiated  by  baptism,  and  eligible  to  certain  offices  un- 
der the  government,  they  become,  she  tells  us,  ambitious  and  in- 
dustrio^is,  bliild-  better  houses,  eat  better  food,  and  wear  better 
clothes  than  their  ancestors  did,  or  those  of  the  present  race  do  who 
remain  uneducated. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  plans  pursued  by  the  coIoniaF  go- 
vernment did  not  seem  to  meet  the  views  of  the  king's  ministers  at 
home.  The  system  of  economy  which  followed  the  peace  of 
Amiens  extended  itself  to  the  schools  of  Ceylon,  the  expense  of 
which  was  to  be  limited  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds:  the  saving  to 
the  nation  was  about  the  price  of  a  good  elephant;  and  the  schools 
once  more  fell  into  decay.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  mis- 
take has  been  corrected,  and  that  religion  and  education  are  again 
in  a  flourishing  state.  Missionaries  too  have,  since  that  period^ 
been  sent  to  the  island,  from  whom  a  people  so  tractable  as  the 
Singhalese  may  derive  great  benefit;  but  what  we  most  strongly 
recommend  is  the  extension,  as  far  as  possible,  of  schools,  and 
schools  in  which  the  English  language  shall  be  principally  taught. 
We  are  the  more  anxious  on  this  head,  not  only  for  the  advantagea 
which  the  rising  generation  would  derive  from  an  attention  to  re- 
ligious principles  find  moral  education,  but  also  from  the  possibiIit;|^ 
of  its  becoming  at  son^e  period  or  other,  perhaps  less  remote  than 
we  may  be  aware,  the  central  point  of  the  Briti^  power  in  the  east. 
In  such  an  event  the  advantages  are  incalculable  of  having  a  popu- 
lation of  probably  a  million  and  a  half  speaking  the  English  laiv- 
gua^e,  governed  by  !^nglish  laws,  and  profes^ng  in  its  purity  the 
Christian  religion. 

But  what,  after  all,  must  the  natives  think  of  their  Englbh  mas- 
ters'jregard  for  religion,  when  they  observe  such  indifference  to  its 
concerns  as  to  have  tio  suitable  temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
the  Divine  Author  of  that  which  they  profess  f  The  Roman  Cathch- 
Jics  have  a  handsome  ^iirdi  built  by  the  iPortugueze  and  kept  in 
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good  repair — the  Dutch  have  a  church  ;  bat  the  English  church  in 
the  fort  is  without  a  roof  and  little  more  than  a  heap  of  ruins.  The 
great  hall  in  the  government  house  is  used  for  the  performance  of 
divine  service,  and  certainly  it  will  not  increase  the  veneration  of 
the  natives  for  Christianity  on  seeing  the  same  room  appropriated 
for  its  most  solemn  and  serious  duties,  and  for  the  most  gay  and 
festive  amusements — for  prayers,  levees,  dinners,  and  dancing — all 
on  the  same  day.  There  is  scarcely  a  town  on  the  coast  that  has 
not  a  Dutch  church,  and  every  village  almost  is  ornamented  with 
the  remains  of  a  Portugueze  church  or  chapel ;  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two  of  which  are  still  visible  in  Jaifnapatnam. 

Some  may  think  that  it  would  be  better  to  instruct  the  natives  in 
the  useful  arts,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  industry;  because,  being 
naturally  of  an  idle  turn  and  glad  to  find  an  ex'cuse  for  indulging  it 
by  fre(juenting  churches  and  schools,  the  latter  would  encourage 
that  disposition.  We  do  not  know  that  knowledge  leads  to  idle- 
ness, but  rather  the  contrary ;  nor  are  we  by  any  means  convinced 
that  the  Singhalese  are  naturally  of  an  indolent  disposition.  It 
is  true  Knox  has  said,  and  his  account  has  been  copied  by  later 
writers,  that  '  they  are  naturallv  a  people  given  to  sloth  and  lazi- 
ness ;  that  they  abhor  work ;  and  that  they  would  not  work  at  all  if 
it  was  not  to  get  food  and  raiment.'  But  Knox  was  too  sensible 
iatid  observant  a  man  not  to  perceive  that  their  indolence  was  not 
without  a  cause,  '  yet  in  this,'  says  he, '  I  must  a  little  vindicate 
them  ;  for  what  indeed  should  they  do  with  more  than  food  and 
raiment,  seeing  as  their  estates  increase,  so  do  their  taxes  also?  and 
although  the  people  be  generally  covetous,  spendrog  but  little, 
scraping  together  what  they  can,  yet  such  is  the  government  they  are 
tinder,  that  they  are  afraid  to  be  known  to  have  any  thing,  lest  it 
be  taken  away  from  them.  Neither  have  they  any  encouragement 
to  industrv,  having  no  vend  by  traffic  and  commerce  for  what  th^y 
have  got.  Our  conduct  ought  to  be,  and  we  dare  sav  will  be,  just 
the  reverse ;  we  shall  endeavour  to  fix  the  stability  or  our  conquest 
on  the  affections  of  the  natives,  by  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the 
rising  generation  the  true  principles  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  to 
give  to  the  natives  at  large  that  encouragement  which  has  succeeded 
so  well  with  the  Javanese,  and  yvhich,  in  the  words  of  Governor 
Raffles,  we  would  earnestly  recommend  to  the  government  of 
Ceylon—*'  to  promote  extensive  industry  and  consequent  improve- 
ment, by  giving  the  people  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  by  instituting 
amongst  them  an  acknowledged  claim  to  the  possession  of  die  lands, 
that  they  may  be  thus  induced  to  labour  for  their  own  profit  and 
advantage.' 

^        ,'-  ^   
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Art.  II.  A  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dioeese  rf 
LondoHy  at  the  primary  Visitation  of  that  Diocese^  in  the  Year 
1814.  By  William,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liondon.  London.  Payne. 
Riviugton. 

2.  Letters  addressed  to  the  Right  Rev,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon* 
don^  in  Vindication  of  the  Unitarians,  from  the  Allegations  of 
his  Lordship  in  the  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Dio* 
cese  of  London,  at  his  Lordship's  primary  Visitation*  Bj 
Thomas  Belsham^  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  EsseXrslreet. 
London.  1815.    Hunter:  St.  Paul's  Church-jard. 

A  VISITATION  charge,  being  for  the  most  part  conversant 
about  matters  of  detail  as  to  the  duties  and  discipline  of  the 
Churchy  does  not,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  come  within  cri- 
tical notice :  in  the  present  instance,  however,,  we  feel  ourselve9 
induced,  on  many  accounts,  to  claim  for  it  a  share  of  public  atten- 
tion. The  character  of  the  author,  for  erudition  and  judgment,  as 
.  well  as  for  many  valuable  qualities  in  private  life,  had  some  time 
ago  placed  him  in  the  divinity  chair  of  the  University  of  Oxford; 
and  has  recency,  by  an  advance  in  the  Church,  unprecedented  in 
any  late  period^  raised  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  a  station 
distinguished  no  less  by  its  rank,  than  by  the  high  responsibility 
which  attaches  to  it.  The  Charge  before  us,  delivered  at  his  pn- 
mary  visitation,  whether  we  consider  the  merit  of  the  composi- 
tion, or  the  judicious  mamier  in  which  the  topics  are  selected  and 
discussed,  has  not  been  often  excelled  by  productions  of  this  descrip- 
tion :  and  we  have  an  additional  reason  for  noticing  it  in  the  »ece9- 
sity  of  bestowing  some  animadversions  on  the  letters  which  Mr. 
Belsham,  a  well  known  Unitarian  ministef,  has  thought  proper  to 
address  to  the  bishop  ^  in  vindication,'  as  he  states, '  of  the  Unita* 
rians  irom  the  allegations  of  his  lordship.' 

Tlie  charge  opens  with  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  merits  and 
character  of  his  lordship's  predecessor  in  the  offices  both  of  Regiua 
Professor^  and  of  Bishop  of  London,  the  late  Dr.  John  Kandolph  ; 
to  his  acquirements  as  a  theologian  and  a  scholar,  and  his  practical 
batttts  of  business.  Respecting  his  own  competence  to  the  duties 
which  hb  new  station  imposes  upon  him,  J>,  Howley  sipeaks  in 
a  way,  which  shews  that  his  opinion  of  himself  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  world. 

*  On  a  subject  of  greater  delicacv  I  had  almost  determined  to  take 
refuge  in  silence  from  the  danger  of  incurring,  on  one  hand,  the  charge 
of  presumption,  and  on  the  other,  of  affected  humility.  Thus  far, 
however,  1  may  venture,  in  speaking  of  myself  to  say,  that  profoundly 
conscious  of  my  awn.unwortbiness,  I  look  up  with  humble  reliance  to 
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the  source  of  all  power  and  wisdom,  whose  spirit  is  strength  to  the 
feeble,  and  light  to  the  blind,  for  support  and  direction  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  arduous  charge  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  Provi- 
dence. Of  the  awful  responsibility  attached  to  the  station  I  am  well 
aware.  But  the  anxiety  which  naturally  presses  on  my  mind  when  I 
compare  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  with  my  humble  ability.  Las 
been  materially  relieved  by  increasing  acquaintance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  clergy,  respected  and  respectable  as  a  body,  for  piety,  for  learn- 
ing, and  conscientious  attention  to  their  pastoral  care,  and  abounding 
with  members  distinguished,  in  an  eminent  degree,  by  all  the  qualifica- 
tions which  bestow  lustre  or  dignity  on  intrinsic  worth/ — Charge^  p.  8. 

Having  discussed  some  topics  relating  to  the  more  particular 
concerns  of  the  clergy,  he  proceeds  to  considerations  bearing  on 
the  general  interests  of  Christianity  and  the  welfare  of  our  esta- 
blished Church.  The  renewal  of  our  connections  with  the  conti- 
nent by  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  considers  as  pregnant  with  con- 
siderable danger  to  the  interests  of  virtue  and  religion  amongst  us. 
And  certainly  the  view  which  more  recent  events  have  afforded  us 
of  the  total  want  of  moral  principle  in  a  large  portion  of  the  French 
nation,  cannot  tend  to  diminish  our  alarm.  The  charge  was  de- 
livered soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace ;  and  in  reference  to 
it  the  bishop  expresses  himself  as  follows. 

*  At  so  momentous  a  crisis,  which  I  would  willingly  consider  as  the 
commencement  of  a  happier  age,  in  which  righteousness  and  truth  shall 
flourish,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  reflect  on  the  mischiefs  which  lurk  in 
the  bosom  of  peace,  and  which  may  eventually  poison  the  sources  of 
our  national  prosperity  and  grandeur.  Of  these,  the  most  obvious, 
though  perhaps  the  least  formidable  in  reality,  is  the  infection  of  vice 
and  infidelity  from  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  the  continent*  On 
this  head  I  conceive  we  have  little  to  apprehend  for  the  sound,  or  even 
the  reclaimable  part  of  our  population.  There  is  indeed  but  too  much 
reason  to  fear,  that  the  state  of  religion  and  morals  in  a  neighbouring 
country  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  piety  and  virtue. 
The  French  Revolution  was  not  an  accidental  explosion,  a  burst  of  mo- 
mentary passion  or  phrenzy,  but  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  rebel- 
lion against  authority  human  and  divine.  It  was  the  struggle  of  despe- 
rate wickedness  to  shake  off  the  salutary  restraints  imposed  by  religion 
and  law  on  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature.  The  conception,  and 
ttill  more,  th&  successful  accomplishment,  of  a  project  thus  singular  in 
atrocity,  bespeaks  an  unexampled  inveteracy  of  corruption  difiused 
through  the  vitals  of  the  compiunity ;  and  it  is  not  unnatural  to  infer, 
that  the  evil  has  derived  an  accession  of  extent  and  malignity  from  the 
systematic  encouragement  of  licentiousness  by  a  despotic  government ; 
from  the  destruction  of  churches ;  the  neglect  of  public  worship ;  and 
above  all,  from  the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  and  the  blasting  infiu** 
cnce  of  an  unchristian  education  on  the  minds  of  youth.' — p.  J7 — 19- 

In  proceeding  to  consider  the  dangers  which  thresiten  the  true 
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interests  of  Christianity,  the  bbhop  remarks,  that  there  are  two  op* 
posite  extremes,  of  defect,  or  excess,  of  religious  belief  andfeeling, 
prevailing  among  us  to  an  alarming  extent ;  and  that  the  partizans 
of  these  errors,  disjoined  in  all  other  respects,  are  disposed  to  unite 
in  offensive  alliance  against  the  object  of  their  common  aversion, 
the  Established  Church.  To  the  former  class  belong  the  whole 
tribe  of  unbelievers  a^d  sceptics,  carried  through  all  the  different 
degrees  from  atheism  to  unitarianism ;  and  under  the  latter  are  con-^ 
tained  the  various  descriptions  of  enthusiastic  sectaries  whose  efforts 
are  employed  in  every  way  to  seduce  members  from  attachment  ta 
the  national  church. 

In  considering  the  different  descriptions  of  infidels,  he  observes 
diat  deism  has  been  long  ago  so  completely  unmasked,  soirre* 
iragably  demonstrated  to  be  no  less  intolerable  to  the  feelings  of 
men,  than  at  variance  with  their  reason,  and  repugnant  to  the  true 
interests  of  society,  that  the  very  name  has  become  a  name  of  re-< 
preach.  Accordingly,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  later  times; 
the  deists  have  taken  shelter  under  the  title  of  unitarians,  and  that 
'  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who.  are  styled  unitarians  at  the 
present  day,  have  no  other  title  to  the  name  than  their  rejection 
of  the  principal  doctrines  which  distinguish  the  revelation  of  the 
gospel  from  natural  religion.' 

*  In  this  statement,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  not  my  intention  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  conscientious  unitarian,  who,  while  he  rejects  its  pecu- 
liar dogmas,  admits  the  general  truth  of  Christianity.  The  charge  of 
infidelity,  indeed,  attaches  in  a  certain  degree  to  all  who  refuse  their 
assent  to  any  material  doctrine  deducible  by  the  established  laws  of  in* 
terpfetation  from  Scripture ;  and  great  must  be  the  force  of  that  preju- 
dice, which  can  overlook  the  inconsistency  of  arbitrarily  im^osinp;  a 
meaning  unwarranted  by  the  usages  of  language,  on  a  book  to  which 
all  parties  appeal  as  the  standard  and  rule  of  faith.  But  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  aver  my  conviction,  that  the  profession  of  unitarian  tenets  affords 
a  convenient  shelter  to  many,  who  would  be  more  properly  termed 
deists,  and  who  by  the  boldness  of  their  interpolations,  omissions,  and 
perversions,  by  the  indecency  of  their  insinuations  against  the  veracity 
of  the  inspired  writers,  by  their  familiar  levity  on  the  awful  mysteries 
of  religion,  and  their  disrespectful  reflections  on  the  person  and  actions 
of  their  Saviour,  are  distinguished  from  real  unitarians,  and  betray  the 
true  secret  of  the  flimsy  disguise  which  they  have  assumed  as  a  cover 
from  the  odium  of  avowed  infidelity.  Their  position,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, has  been  not  unskilfully  chosen :  little  ground  has  been  lost  in 
their  retreat :  the  line  of  separation  between  the  contiguous  systems  is 
often  indiscernible,  or,  at  the  most,  faintly  marked :  and,  in  return  for  the 
sacrifice  of  a  name,  they  have  obtained  a  facility  of  diffusing  their  per« 
nicious  principled  with  less  suspicion.  The  unitarian  system,  it  is  true, 
having  little  to  captivate  the  affections,  and  disgusting  the  reason  of  un- 
prejudiced believers  by  its  obvious  contradiction  to  Scripture,  has  been 
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hitherto  regarded  with  cool  iodiffereQCe  by  the  mass  of  the  communitj. 
Its  influence  has  generally  been  confined  to  men  of  some  educatioo^ 
whose  thoughts  have  been  little  employed  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  or 
who,  loving  rather  to  question  than  learn,  have  approached  the  oracles 
of  divine  truth,  without  that  humble  docility,  that  prostration  of  the  un- 
derstanding and  will,  which  are  indispensable  to  proficiency  in  Christian 
instruction.  On  this  account  the  general  advancement  in  knowledge, 
which  ordinarily  checks  the  growth  of  error,  nmy  be  considered  as  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  this  sect,  which,  inspirited  and  encouraged 
by  opportunity,  has  long  been  straining  every  nerve  to  increase  the 
tiumber  of  its  proselytes.* — pp.  22, 23. 

He  proceeds  to  remark  on  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
an  opposite  quarter ;  from  the  intemperate  effervescence  of  undis- 
ciplined zeal,  and  *  from  that  promiscuous  muttttude  of  confede- 
rated sectaries,  who,  in  the  prosecution  of  hostility  against  the 
established  faith,  forget  their  individual  attachments  to  their  own 
particular  creeds.*    He  adds, 

*  The  views  of  this  dangerous  faction  are  unintentionally  seconded 
by  a  far  more  respectable  description  of  men,  who  rightly  conceiving 
that  sound  faith  and  sincere  piety  are  the  esseirtials  of  pure  religion, 
entertain  an  indifference  to  ordinances  and  forms  ;  overlooking  the  ne- 
cessity of  permanent  fences  for  the  protection  of  the  flock,  of  regular 
channels  for  the  distribution  of  the  living  waters  ;  and  forgetting  that  a 
well  constituted  establishment,  though  it  necessarily  partakes  of  human 
imperfection,  affords  the  best  security,  which  can  be  devised  by  the  wis- 
dom of  roan,  against  the  vicissitudes  of  events,  the  alternations  of  zeal, 
and  the  fluctuations  of  opinion.' — pp.  25, 26. 

The  bishop  concludes  with  some  excellent  admonitions  to  the 
clergy,  recommending  to  them  activity,  discretion,  piety  and  charity 
in  the  discharge  of  their  professional  duties.  He  particularly  im- 
presses upon  them  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  religious  and 
moral  instruction  of  the  poorer  classes.  We  insert  his  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  because  we  wish  to  give  thecn  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation as  we  can,  and  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Madras  system  of  education,  on  the  principles  of  the 
National  Society,  must  furnidi  the  most  powerful  means  of  iniprf>v» 
ing  the  civil,  moral,  and  reiigious  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  and  of  preserving  them  from  the  taint  of  evil  principles  of 
every  description. 

*  The  zeal,  the  ability,  the  discretion  of  the  clergy,  will  be  exhaust- 
ed in  vain  endeavours  to  direct  the  current  of  popular  opinion  and 
practice,  without  due  care  to  provide  for  the  religious  education  of  the 
infant  poor,  to  emancipate  their  understandings  from  the  yoke  of  igno- 
rance, and  to  secure  their  morals  from  the  taint  of  vice.  The  minds  of 
all  orders  of  men  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  conviction  of  this 
truth :  and  the  public  seaso  of  its  importance  to  the  general  weal  has 
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been  nobly  expressed,  in  the  establisbment  almost  simultaneous,  of  na- 
tional schools,  from  the  center  to  the  extremities  of  the  empire.  In 
promoting  tbi3  measure  of  enlarged  and  enlightened  beneficence,  the 
liberality  of  the  metropolis  h?s  born  a  proportion  to  her  preponderance 
in  wealth  and  population ;  and  under  the  sanction  of  your  late  prelate, 
the  call  of  the  National  Society  has  been  generally,  if  not  universally, 
answered  by  corresponding  exertions  through  the  whole  extent  of  the 
diocese.  This  great  work  is  still  in  progress :  and  I  cherish  the  hope 
that  the  splendid  examples  of  zeal  and  munificence  already  exhibited, 
will  kindle  extensively  the  flame  of  emulation,  will  stimulate  the  indo- 
lent to  activity,  and  animate  the  movements  of  the  dilatory  and  slow. 
But  let  those  who  hesitate,  remember,  that  irreparable  mischief  may  re- 
sult from  procrastination ;  that  the  season  of  action  passes  rapidly  away, 
and  thai  opportunity  once  slighted  may  possibly  never  be  retrieved. 
The  facilities  of  communicating  instruction  supplied  by  the  admirable 
invention,  on  whic;^  we  build  our  hopes,  are  common  to  all  parties. 
This  engine,  so  powerful  in  operation  as  the  ally  of  religion  and  virtue, 
may  become  an  irresistible  instrument  of  delusion  in  the  hands  of  infi- 
delity or  fanaticism.  Our  security  from  danger  will,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, depend  on  the  promptness  of  our  exertions.  In  the  mean  while 
every  populous  village,  unprovided  with  a  national  school,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  strong  hold  abandoned  to  the  occupation  of  the  enemy.' 

*  It  would,  however,  be  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine  that  even  com- 
plete success  in  the  establishment  of  schools  would  supersede  all  further 
necessity  of  yigilance  and  labour.  The  conduct  of  these  institutions,  so 
intimately  connected  with  national  welfare  ami  the  stability  of  our  esta- 
blishments^  political,  civil,  and  religious,  requires  the  unremitted  in- 
spection of  the  wisdom  which  presided  at  their  original  formation. 

*  In  abandoning  the  direction  of  a  system,  which,  if  neglected,  will 
cease  to  be  useful,  if  perverted,  will  be  injurious  to  the  community,  but  ' 
maintained  in  vigorous  action  on  its  true  principles,  is  pregnant  with  in- 
calculable blessings,  we  should  incur  the  just  imputation  of  treachery 
to  that  sacred  cause,  which  the  clergy,  beyond  any  other  description  of 
men,  by  all  the  obligations  of  duty,  by  all  the  inducements  of  charity, 
are  engaged  to  promote  and  cherish.' — pp.  29—31. 

We  now  arrive  at  Mr.  Belsham^  who  either  has  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  defend  the  unitarians  from  the  allegations  of  the 
Bishop  of  London,  or  who  wished  to  raise  himself  into  some  little 
notice,  by  appearing  before  the  public  as  the  opponent  of  a  person 
of  bis  high  character  and  station.  Mr.  Belsham  seems  to  be  as 
deeply  infected  as  any  man,  with  the  itch  for  writing.  Seldom  a 
year  passes  without  his  sending  forth  two  or  three  treatises.  What 
degree  of  circulation  these  may  obtain  among  his  partizans,  we 
bare  no  means  of  knowing ;  but  certainly,  as  to  the  public  at  large, 
tbey  fall  nearly  still-bom  from  the  press.  The  Bishop  of  London 
bad  not  only  abstained  from  any  harsh  animadversions  on  the  uni- 
tarians, but  baa  spoken  of        ainoi^  them  who  are  conscienUout 
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in  the  belief  of  their  tenets,  in  peculiarly  mild  terms.  In  fact^  the 
whole  allusion  to  them  occupies  not  more  than  two  pages,  and 
seldom  does  there  appear  a  publication  by  a  person  adverse  to  their 
opinions,  in  which  they  do  not  experience  severer  animadversions. 
Stilly  in  reply  to  his  allegations^  Mr.  Belsham,  instead  of  confinii^ 
himself  to  the  topics  before  him,  has  taken  a  wide  range  through 
all  that  concerns  the  question  between  the  unitarians  and  their  op- 
ponents :  he  has  stated  at  length  all  that  unitarians  believe,  and  all 
that  they  do  not  believe ;  in  short,  he  has  most  fully  shewn  that  the 
allegations  of  the  Bishop  of  London  formed  a  very  small  part  of 
the  motives  which  induced  him  to  write  his  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Belsham  begins  by  saying,  ^  It  has  grown  of  late  into  a  fa- 
shion among  the  clergy,  I  know  not  why,  both  in  their  discourses 
and  publications,  to  declaim  against  the  unitarians.'  Grown  of 
late  into  a  fashion !  What  Mr.  Belsham's  ideas  may  be  of  the  late^ 
ness  of  any  fashion,  we  are  unable  to  say ;  but  to  this  particular 
one  of  which  he  speaks,  we  are  certain  that  a  tolerably  ancient 
origin  may  be  assigned ;  unquestionably  we  should  date  it  from 
about  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  sera ;  .and  we  conceive  St. 
John  the  Evangelist  was  the  person  with  whom  it  originated.  Mr. 
Be|sham  says  he  knows  not  why  it  has  prevailed  among  the  clergy ; 
we  venture  to  inform  him  that  the  reason  may  be,  because  the 
clergy  feel  it  to  be  peculiarly  their  duty  to  oppose  all  corruptions 
and  perversions  of  Christian  truth. 

Mr.  Belsham  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  unitarians  are  a  very 
Unoffending  set  of  people,  who  content  themselves  with  plainly  ex- 
hibiting  their  principles,  and  calmly  stating  their  arguments.  Per- 
haps the  public  may  not  consent  to  consider  his  testimony  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  that  body,  as  quite  impartial.  For  our 
aelves,  we  by  no  means  consider  them  as  deserving  the  charac 
ter  which  he  gives  them ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  often  lamented 
to  perceive  a  very  unfair  course  adopted  by  them  in  maintaining 
their  opinions,  and  to  find  them  directing  much  indecent  ribaldry, 
and  many  offensive  epithets  s^inst  the  doctrine  which  they  oppose, 
and  those  who  believe  in  it.  We  would  ask  whether  their  pro- 
ceeding as  to  the  '  improved  version  of  the  New  Testament'  was 
merely  a  fair  statement  of  their  arguments ;  and  whether  it  was  coo* 
sistent  with  even  common  honesty  to  send  forth  such  a  version,  a»* 
iK)ciating  in  its  title-page  the  name  of  a  distinguished  prelate  of  our 
church  with  a  work  in  which  the  opinions  maintained  by  that  pre« 
late  and  the  church  to  which  he  belongs  are  directly  opposed?  We 
believe,  and  hope,  that  the  practice  of  so  scandalous  a  deception  is 
of  rare  occurrence  in  religious  controversy.  Mr.  Belsham  asserts 
further,  we  observe,  that  the  late  repeal  of  the  penalties  subsisting 
in  the  statute  books  against  the  unitarians,  is  a  proof  that  the  go-  | 
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Temment  of  the  country  are  satisfied  with  their  conduct  We  pur-* 
pose,  at  the  close  of  this  article,  to  make  a  few  observations  on 
diat  repeal;  in  the  mean  time,  we  can  confidently  assure  Mr* 
Belaham,  that  of  all  the  motives  which  he  could  have  thought  of, 
none  had  so  little  influence  in  producing  it,  as  an  approbation  of 
the  principles  or  conduct  of  the  unitarians. 

Mr.  Belshaim's  first  topic  of  complaint  is  the  passage  already 
extracted,  where  the  bishop  affirms,  that  the  opposite  extremes  of 
defect  or  excess  in  religious  belief  and  feeling  are  often  made  to 
unite,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a  common  hostiUty  against  the 
established  church.  By  this  he  rightly  understands  it  to  be  meant, 
that  the  unitarians  and  the  methodists,  the  coldest  and  the  hottest , 
Cbrbtians,  are  always  ready  to  go  hand  in  hand,  whenever  a  com- 
mon advantage  is  to  be  pursued  against  the  church ;  and  he  argues 
at  some  lengSi,  that  it  is  impossible  the  unitarians  can  be  hostile  to 
the  church ;  that  they  have  no  reason  to  wish  for  its  downfall,  &c« 
We  should  be  the  more  disposed  to  allow  some  weight  to  this  reason- 
ing, if  we  did  not  see  it  quite  contradicted  by  facts.  It  is  notorious 
that,  whenever  a  question  has  arisen  between  the  dissenting  interests 
and  those  of  the'church,  dissenters  of  all  descriptions,  (certainly  with- 
out  any  exception  of  the  unitarians,)  though  more  widely  separated 
in  doctrine  from  each  other lhan  from  the  church,  have  suspended  at 
once  their  own  differences,  and  come  to  a  cordial  agreement,  in  order 
to  further  their  common  purpose.  If  a  particular  instance  should 
be  desired,  we  would  refer  to  the  circumstances  which  took  place 
in  regard  to  Lord  Sidmouth's  bill  for  placing  dissenting  teachera 
under  certain  regulations.  No  sooner  was  this  bill  construed  to 
have  an  unfavourable  bearing  on  the  dissentera  as  a  body,  than  an 
amalgamation  of  the  most  discordant  materials  took  place  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity ;  all,  from  the  unitarian  to  the  metfaodist,  moved 
toge&er  as  one  man,  and  shook  hands  as  if  they  had  never  differed 
in  opinion,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  what  they  deemed 
a  pomt  of  advantage  against  die  church. 

Another  all^ation  in  the  bishop's  Charge,  which  Mr.  Belsham 
professes  to  feel  a  necessity  of  repelling,  is,  that  under  the  name  of 
unitarians  are  at  pi*esent  included  many  debts  and  ii^fidels,  who 
have  taken  shelter  upder  this  denomination,  as  less  invidious  imd 
unpopular  than  the  real  title  which  they  should  bear.  Now  whe- 
Aer  this  be  the  case  or  not,  must  be  matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture: it  can  admit  of  no  proof,  because  if  the  deist  assumes  the 
name  of  unitarian  for  the  purpose  of  disguise,  he  will,  of  course, 
never  avow  what  be  really  is.  Mr.  Bekham  denies  the  fact,  but  sup- 
ports his  denial  by  a  very  insufficient  mode  of  reasoning.  To  what 
purpose,  he  asks,  should  the  deist  rank  hin^self  with  die  unitarians 
wfap  have  neither  hoqours  nor  emolunx^nts  to  besto\^?   The  an- 
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awer  is  very  plain.  The  deist  who  bdieves  miking  of  Christiaiiitj 
willy  if  he  be  disposed  to  range  himself  under  any  sect,  naturally 
unite  himself  to  that  which  believes  very  little  of  Cbristiaaity :  and, 
unquestionably,  the  unitarian  sect  is  that  which  in  this  sense  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  deist.  Mr.  Belsfaam  further  asserts  that 
many  able  defenders  of  Chrktianity  have  appeared  among  the  uni* 
tarians.  But  this  is  only  to  assert  that  some  unitarians  have  been 
conscientious  believers  in  the  divinity  of  Christ's  mission,  a  fact 
which  was  never  disputed. 

But,  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  many  self-calfed  unitarians 
are  really  debts,  it  is,  we  think,  undeniable  that  the  unitarians  are 
the  best  allies  which  the  deists  have ;  for  the  reasonings  which 
they  adopt,  and  the  principles  on  which  they  proceed,  are  precisely 
those  which,  with  a  very  little  variation  in  the  mode  of  appljring 
them,  will  destroy  the  grounds  of  all  Christianity.  The  unitarian 
and  the  deist  both  fall  into  their  errors  from  a  certain  pride  of 
understanding  which  makes  them  unwilling  to  submit  their  reason 
to  revelation.  In  the  one,  this  leads  to  the  rejection  of  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Chi*istianity ;  in  the  other,  to  the  total  disbelief  of  that 
religion,  as  a  religion  sent  from  God.  The  unitanan  cuts  off,  widi- 
out  scruple,  from  the  book  of  revelation  any  part  which  happens  to 
oppose  his  views  of  what  a  revelation  ought  to  contain ;  as  appears 
in  the  late  notable  instance  of  his  arbitrary  rejection  of  the  narratives 
of  the  niii*aculous  conception  in  the  gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke ;  and  as  has  formerly  appeared  in  the  attempt  to  reject 
as  spurious  the  exordium  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  The  deist  must  re* 
lish  beyond  measure  such  a  proceeding,  for  he  cannot  fail  to  ob^ 
serve  that  there  are  just  as  good  grounds  for  rejecting  die  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  as  these  particular  parts  of  it.  When  Dr. 
Priestley  was  once  pressed  by  the  clear  sense  of  a  scriptural  text 
which  was  too  stubborn  to  beiid  to  his  schemes,  he  declared,  that 
sooner  than  admit  the  received  sense,  he  would  suppose  the  whole 
verse  to  be  an  interpolation,  or  the  amanuensis  of  the  Apostle  to 
have  committed  an  error  in  taking  down  his  words ! — a  very  useful 
hint  for  the  deist  who  has  only  to  extend  the  same  principle,  and 
his  purpose  is  accomplished.  The  unitarian  considers  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  on  every  occasion  when  its  literal  sense  op- 
poses his  opinions,  to  be  figurative.  Thus,  on  consulting  a  re- 
cent work  by  Mr.  Belsham,  entitled,  *  A  calm  Inquiry  into  the 
Person  ef  Christ,'  we  find  that  our  Saviour  is  said  in  Scripture  to 
have  created  all  things,  by  a  figure!  he  is  now  exalted  to  the 
government  of  the  world  by  a  figure ;  he  made  atonement  for  the 
sins  of  mankind  by  a  figure:  according  to  his  ideas,  Satan  is  a 
personification  of  the  evil  principle ;  and  angels,  good  and  bad,  are 
merely  symbolical  persons^  added  to  preserve     costume  of  the 
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picture. — p.  196.  If  it  be  possible  that  he  or  any  unitarians  can 
be  in  earnest  when  they  reason  in  this  manner ;  they  must  allow 
Ast,  precisely  on  the  sanoe  principle,  any  one  may  contend  that. 
Jesus  is  only  a  symbolical  character,  perhaps  a  personiii  cation  of 
the  good  principle;  that  his  twelve  apostles  are  only  added  to  pre- 
serve the  costume  of  the  picture ;  that  he  is  related  to  have  risen 
from  the  dead  by  a  figure,  and  so  on.  In  fact,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that,  although  the  unitarian  professes  to  receive  as  a  di- 
vine revelation  those  scripttires  which  the  deist  rejects,  yet  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  he  proceeds  are  precisely  those  which  must  lead  to 
deism ;  and,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  appearances,  many  of 
those  who  are  called  unitarians  have  at  least  advanced  half  way 
towards  the  rejection  and  disbelief  of  all  Christianity. 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  principal  allegations  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  refutation  of  which  Mr.  Belsham  thought  it  expedient 
to  write  a  pamphlet.  He  has  shewn,  as  is  customary  with  him, 
some  adroitness  in  misunderstanding  and  perverting  expressions. 
The  reader  may  take  the  following  as  a  specimen.  The  Bishop 
of  Lo^on  had  said  of  the  unitarians  that,  *  loving  to  question 
rather  than  to  leam>  they  approached  the  oracles  of  divine  truth 
without  that  humble  docility,  that  prostration  of  the  understanding 
and  will,  which  are  indispensable  to  proficiency  in  Christian  in- 
struction.' Mr.  Belsham  affects  to  understand  the  words  '  pro- 
stration of  the  understaixling'  as  if  the  bishop  meant  that  all  exer- 
cise of  the  understanding  ought  to  be  precluded  in  matters  of 
religion;  and  accordingly  he  bursts  forth  into  the  following  rhap- 
sody— p.  73. 

*  Prostration  of  the  understanding!  God  forbid!  No,  my  lord;  if 
anyone  had  charged  us  with  admitting  as  a  revealed  truth,  as  an  oracle 
of  God,  as  a  doctrine  of  Jesti$,  a  proposition  which,  previously  to  its 
reception,  required  a  prostration  of  the  understanding,  we  should  have 
regarded  it  as  a  calumny  more  absurd  and  injurious  than  any  which  the 
ingenuity  and  malignity  of  our  bitterest  adversaries  have  ever  yet  in* 
vented.' 

We  suppose  there  are  persons  with  whom  such  rhapsodies  have 
dieir  effect;  otherwise  Mr.  Belsham  would  not  employ  them. 
Still  it  appears  impossible  he  should  not  be  aware  that  the  Bishop 
meant  by  the  expression  a  humble  disposition  to  submit  the  under- 
standing to  revealed  truth,  to  form  no  preconceived  opinions  of 
what  a  revelation  ought  to  contain,  but  seriously  to  inquire  into, 
and  readily  to  embrace,  those  truths  which  are  contained  in  the 
revelation  we  possess.  If  Mr,  Belsham  would,  in  this  sense  of  the 
word,  endeavour  to  acquire  *  prostration  of  understanding;'  we 
suspect  that  he  would  soon  shake  off  those  opinions  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  so  very  erroneous. 
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We  think  it  right  to  enter  our  protest  against  one  species  of  bold 
assertion,  which  is  not  unfrequent  with  Mr.  Belsham;  we  mean 
that  of  claiming,  without  due  authority,  the  names  of  respectaUe 
persons,  as  maintainers  of  unitarian  tenets.  Among  others,  Mr. 
jBelsham  says  that  '  the  opinions  of  Shipley,  late  Bishop  of  St* 
Asaph,  and  Law,  late  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  on  this  subject  were  well 
known — evidently  insinuating  that  they  were  unitarians  in  doc- 
trine. We  believe  his  insinuation  in  regard  to  both  of  these  pre- 
lates to  be  false ;  we  are  confident  that  he  had  no  sufficient  autho- 
rity which  could  warrant  him  in  thus  publicly  advancing  it.  It  ia 
<]^uite  new  to  us  that  Bishop  Shipley  was  ever  suspected  of  unita- 
rian principles.  Of  Bishop  Law  we  have  heard  the  assertioa 
made  before ;  but  we  could  never  learn  that  there  was  any  other 
authority  fOr  it  than  the  natural  desire  of  the  unitarians  to  connect 
tlie  name  of  so  eminent  a  prelate  widi  their  cause,  and  the  fact  of 
his  having  maintained,  in  one  of  his  publications,  a  vei^  singular 
opinion  respecting  the  sleep  of  the  soul.  This  opinion  is  possiUy 
the  same  which  unitarians  hold  on  that  subject,  for  they  have  a  con- 
stant partiality  fop  every  thing  new  and  singular  in  theology:  but  it 
bas  not  the  most  remote  connection  with  any  doctrine  respecting 
the  person  of  Christ,  and  may  as  well  be  held  by  a  trinitarian  as  by 
an  unitarian.  ^  On  the  subject  of  the  Trinity  we  have  the  recorded 
opinion  of  this  prelate  in  his  subscription  to  the  Articles,  solemnly 
declaring  that  he  believed  the  doctrine;  we  have  no  record  what- 
ever of  his  having  disbelieved  it ;  and  therefore  iu  is  palpably  un- 
just to  make  such  assertions  respecting  him  after  his  decease. 

We  have  expressed  t)ie  intention  of  making  a  few  observations 
respecting  the  late  repeal  of  the  penalties  against  the  unitarians. 
We  are  the  more  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  this,  because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
many  quaiters,  the  motives  frpm  which  consent  was  given  to 
that  repeal,  have  not  been  distinctly  understood ;  and  because  we 
know  that,  in  some  quarters,  those  motives  have  been  industriously 
misrepresented.  In  saying  that  they  have  been  industriously  mis- 
represented, we  allude  to  the  language  which  the  unitarian  party 
have  held  on  the  subject,  in  boldly  and  unblushingly  insinuating, 
what  we  hold  it  to  be  morally  impossible  they  should  not  know  to  be 
false,  that  the  repeal  of  these  laws  carried  with  it  a  decision  of  the 
legislature  in  favour  of  their  opiuions,  and  that  an  inference  is  to  be 
drawn  from  the  consent  to  the  repeal,  that  our  government  and 
church  are  now  less  firm,  than  heretofore,  in  maintaining  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  as  an  essential  doctrine  of  Christianity.  Mr. 
Belsham,  we  observe,  has  been  amongst  the  foremost  to  hail  the 
period  of  this  repeal  as  a  most  brilliant  era.  He  says,  in  a  sermon 
publis(ied  on  the  occasion,  that  he  considers  the  event  as  '  an  im- 
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portant  move  in  the  progress  of  civilization '  as  an  important 
triumph  of  religious  freedom '  as  an  auspicious  prelude  to  that 
happy  day,  when  an  invidious  and  limited  toleration  shall  give  way 
to  universal  rel^ous  liberty/  Now  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing thaty  if  we  considered  the  repeal  in  question  to  imply  any  fa- 
vourable disposition  towards  the  unitarians^  or  any  want  of  firmness 
in  resisting  their  opinions ;  or,  if  we  considered  it  to  have  the  re- 
motest tendency  to  bring  on  Mr.  Belsham's  happy  day— a  day,  when 
the  essential  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  to  be  euiTendered,  and  heresy 
and  deism  to  ride  triumphant  over  the  ruins  of  genume  Christianity 
— ^.we  should  consider  the  measure  as  the  most  pernicious  in  its 
principle,  and  alarming  in  its  tendency,  that  ever  passed  the  Bri- 
tish legislature.  But,  in  truth,  we  view  it  in  a  very  different  light, 
and  anticipate  from  it  no  such  baneful  results:  we  consider  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  ati  extension  to  the  unitarians,  as  a  sect  of 
prof^'mg  Christians,  of  that  legal  toleration,  which  is  an  acknow- 
ledged principle  of  our  constitution,  which  is  freely  granted  to 
all  other  professing  Christians,  and  the  refusal  of  which,  to  this 
particular  sect,  was  inconsistent  with  the  general  spirit  of  our  laws. 
The  only  evil  which  we  conceive  to  be  connected  with  it,  is  the 
opportunity  which  it  affords  to  th^  unitarian  party  of  falsely  assum- 
ing a  triumphant  tone,  and  of  endeavouring  to  delude  the  unwary 
by  vaunting  the  ascendancy  of  their  cause,  and  misrepresenting 
the  motives  which  led  to  the  repeal. 

The  facts  stood  thus.  Our  practice,  in  regard  to  those  dissen**- 
ters  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  directly  op-^ 
posed  by  the  enactments  of  our  statute-book.  In  practice,  those 
who  deny  the  Trinity  have  experienced  precisely  the  same  to«- 
leration  as  all  other  dissenters  :  they  have  had  their  places  of  pub- 
Uc  worship  liceus^ed  by  the  magistrate;  they  have  been  allowed 
their  licensed  teadiers  and  preacliers ;  and  have  been  suffered, 
without  molestation,  to  assert  their  doctrines  both  by  writing  and  by 
discourse.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  statutes,  very  severe  penalties 
were  denounced  against  all  persons,  who,  either  in  writing  or  in 
preaching,  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Such  persons  were, 
by  a  special  clause,  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  toleration 
act;  and,  by  an  acjt  passed  in  the  9th  and  10th  of  William  and 
Mary,  it  was  declared,  that  those  who  deny  any  one  of  the  persons 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  shall,  for  the  first  offence,  be  ren- 
dered incapable  of  holding  any  office,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal ;  and  that,  on  the  second  conviction,  they  shall  be  disabled  from 
suing  or  prosecuting  in  any  court  of  law,  from  holding  the  office 
of  guardian  of  a  child,  or  administrator  of  a  will,  held  *  not  ca- 
pable of  any  legacy  or  deed  of  gift,'  and  imprisoned  for  three  years 
without  bail. 
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Here,  tben,  v^ms  a  real  disagreemeiit  between  our  practice  and  oar 
laws.  It  is  true,  the  disagreement  was  not  very  generally  known, 
because,  lUdiough  all  persons  are  well  acquainted  with  the  tolera- 
tion actually  allowed  to  unitarian  dissenters,  very  few  were  aware 
of  the  existence  of  statutes  prohibiting  that  toleration  under  such 
severe  penalties.  In  fact,  the  statutes  on  the  subject  of  the  unita* 
rians  were  a  mere  dead  letter.  So  far  as  we  are  informed,  no  per* 
son  professing  unitarian  tenets  was  ever  convicted,  or  even  pn>- 
ceeded  against,  on  these  statutes;  and  the  penalties  which  they 
inflicted  were  of  such  extreme  severity  that  we  hold  it  to  be  pro- 
bable that  no  court  of  justice  would  ever  have  put  them  in  force. 

In  this  state  of  things,  we  certainly  think  that  the  unitarians  had 
no  very  serious  ground  of  complaint,  and  might  well  have  remained 
content.  They  enjoyed,  in  point  of  fact,  the  same  liberty  of  pub- 
licly professing  their  tenets,  which  all  other  dissenters  enjoy;  and, 
though  they  were  nominally  subject  to  penalties,  they  knew,  by 
long  experience,  that  they  Were  not  in  the  smallest  actual  danger 
of  suffering  them.  In  truth,  this  body  of  people  had  sufficient- 
ly tried  the  patience  of  the  public  by  their  many  bold  and  scur- 
rilous attacks  on  the  received  doctrines  of  Christianity,  to  be  per-^ 
fectly  convinced  that  the  law  was  never  likely  to  be  employed  against 
them;  and  after  having  escaped  with  impunity  in  their  ^  improved* 
edition  of  die  New  Testament,  a  work  which  not  only  conveyed 
as  daring  an  attack  on  Scriptural  truth  as  ever  was  made,  but  which 
also  carried  falsehood  and  fraud  on  the  face  of  it,  they  were  tolera- 
bly certain  that  no  measures  of  hostility  to  which  diey  could  after- 
wards resort  were  likely  to  draw  down  upon  them  the  vengeance  of 
the  law.  They  thought  proper,  however,  not  to  be  satisfied.  They 
complained  of  the  stigma  which  the  penalties  in  the  statute-book 
cast  upon  their  party ;  they  pretended  to  be  under  an  apprehension 
that  these  penalties  might  be  put  in  force  against  diem ! — ^in  fact 
they  Were  determined  to  exert  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  pro^^ 
cure  a  repeal  of  the  statutes  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
point  which  might  furnish  them  with  a  subject  of  public  triumph 
and  exultation. 

When  the  subject  was  once  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  die 
legislature,  it  was  obvious  that  something  ought  to  be  done  towards 
removing  the  inconsistency  which  subsisted  between  our  statutes  and 
our  practice.  Eidier  our  practice,  in  tolerating  that  body  of  dis- 
senters, was  right,  or  it  was  wrong.  If  it  was  right,  the  statutes  ought 
to  be  repealed :  if  it  was  wrong,  the  penalties  against  these  persons 
ought  to  be  put  in  execution.  It  appears  that  the  feeling  of  the 
mwibers  of  the  legislature  was  very  decided  on  the  subject;  for 
the  measure  passed  wtdiout  any  opposition  or  discussion,  or  apparent 
difference  of  opinion.   They  determined  ths^tour  practice  in  giving 
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a  free  toleration  to  the  unitartaofl^  as  a  body  of  professii^  Christians, 
was  right;  and  that,  therefore,  tlie  statutes  which  enact  severe  pe- 
nahies  against  them  for  publicly  professing  their  opini6ns,  ought 
at  once  to  be  repealed. 

We  shall  not  be  suspected  of  any  undue  partiality  in  favour  of 
the  unitarian  sect,  when  we  give  our  decided  opinion  that  the  legis-' 
laturc  took,  on  this  occasion,  the  only  step  which  they  could 
take,  without  departing  from  those  great  principles  of  toleration 
acknowledged  by  our  constitution,  and  interwoven  with  its  very 
frame.  On  some  accounts  we  could  have  wished  that  the  subject 
bad  not  been  pressed  upon  them ;  but,  when  this  was  once  done, 
we  see  not  how  their  determination  could  have  been  different  from 
what  it  was. 

The  grounds  of  this  opinion  we  will  briefly  state.  We  conceive 
that  the  legislature  is  bound,  on  principles  of  equity,  to  act  in  an 
unifornd  manner  towards  all  dissenting  Christians,  that  is,  towards 
all  Christians  who  receive,  in  common  with  us,  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  of  divine  authority,  and  admit  them  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but 
differ  from  us  as  to  their  mode  of  interpreting  those  Scriptures,  and 
the  doctrines  which  they  deduce  from  them.  On  this  ground,' we 
hold  that  the  same  toleration,  the  same  liberty  of  asserting  their 
opinions  and  of  exercising  dieir  peculiar  modes  of  worship,  which 
is  ^-anted  to  one  class  of  Christian  dissenters,  ought  to  be  extended 
to  all  without  exception.  Thus,  on  the  very  same  principle  on 
which  we  tolerate  the  quaker  who  disallows  the  appointment  of 
the  Christian  sacraments,  and  the  ordination  of  Christian  ministers; 
the  ai^Qomian  vAko  denies  the  necessity  of  good  works  to  salva- 
tian;  the  calvinist  who  maintains  the  doctrines  of  partial  redemp* 
tion  and  iireversible  decrees ;  the  papist  who  admits,  in  addition  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  traditions  of  the  church  as  a  rule  of  faith ; 
and  the  Swedenborgian  who  bdieves  in  odier  revelations  as  di« 
Tme : — on  the  same  princi(^,  we  think  we  are  bound  to  tolerate  the 
arian  who  maintains  that  our  Saviour  was  inferior  to  God,  and  the 
socisian  or  unitarian  who  maintains  that  he  was  merely  man.  It 
has  been  sometimes  asserted  that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  with 
reference  to  die  importance  of  the  doctrines  affirmed  or  denied  by 
particular  sects,  and  that  persons  who  deny  the  essential  doctrines 
of  Oirisdanity  ought  to  be  excluded  from  that  toleration  which  ii 
granted  to  others,  dissenting  on  points  of  lesser  importance.  We 
cannot,  however,  discern  much  wlvantage  in  a  distinction  of  this  na- 
ture, or  much  equity  in  attempting  to  act  upon  it,  since  it  would 
be  impossiMe  to  come  to  any  thing  like  an  agreement  respecting 
what  is  essetitiat  to  Christianity,  md  what  is  not.  For  our  parts,  we 
hold  that  many  of  those  Christians,  who  have  been  always  tolerated 
by  the  law,  have  dissented  on  points  which  are  of  essential  impor- 
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tance  to  Christianity.  We  maintain  that  it  is  essential  to  Christianity 
to  believe  in  the  validity  of  ordination  and  the  sacraments ;  also  to 
believe  that  our  Saviour  died  upon  the  cross  for  all  men  ;  and  that 
a  good  life  is  absolutely  necessary  for  salvation ;  and  again^  that  the 
Scriptures  which  we  derive  from  men  inspired  by  God,  form  the 
sole  rule  of  Christian  faith.  AW  who  differ  from  us  on  these  points, 
differ,  as  we  must  ever  maintain,  on  points  essential  to  Christianity ; 
and  if  arians  and  unitarians  were  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a 
legal  toleration  on  the  ground  of  their  dissenting  on  matters  of  es- 
sential importance,  we  should  maintain  that  all  who  dissent  on  the 
points  we  have  just  mentioned,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  theni  on 
a  similar  principle. 

But  we  may  carry  this  reasoning  still  farther.    It  is  well  known 
that  we  allow  freedom  of  opinion  and  of  worship  even  to^ews,  who 
not  only  deny,  with  the  unitarians^  the  doctrine  of  the  Irinity,  and 
the  divinity  of  our  Saviour,  but  who  even  deny  the  truth  of  the 
Christian  scriptures  lind  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus.    Times  have 
been,  it  is  true,  before  the  principles  of  toleration  were  sufficiently 
understood,  or  at  leaist,  were  rightly  acted  upon,  when  jews,  in  this 
and  other  Christian  countries,  Were  subject  to  penalties  of  the 
greatest  severity,  for  the  mere  profession  of  their  opinions.  We 
believe  that  all  the  laws  which  affect  them  have  been  for  some  time 
repealed  in  thb  country.    We  are  certain  that  the  temper  of  the 
times  is  decidedly  adverse  to  putting  any  such  laws  in  execution, 
and  we  are  convinced  that,  if  any  severe  restraining  law  upon  the 
jews  were  found  lurking  in  our  statute-book,  and  the  repeal  of  it 
were  moved  in  parliament,  it  would  pass  at  once  without  hesita- 
tion or  discussion.    It  was  precisely  thus  that  the  repeal  of  the  laws 
i^inst  the  unitarians  was  carried.   The  spirit  and  the  practice  of 
the  times  had  repeal^  them  long  before,  and  the  formal  act  of  tiie 
legislature  was  a  matter  whidi,  as  soon  aB  attention  was  called  to 
it,  followed  of  course.    But  we  must  again  most  earnestly  protest 
against  the  inference  which  the  unitarians  widi  to  make  the  public 
draw  from  it,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  wide  from  the  trutii; 
the  inference,  we  mean,  that  the  repeal  was  in  any  degree  connected 
with  an  approbation,  on  the  part  of  the  legislature,  of  die  princi- 
ples or  the  practices  of  this  body  of  dissenters.    We  speak  from 
actual  knowledge  derived  from  those  whose  opinions  had  the  great- 
est weight  on  the  occasion,  when  we  affirm  that  the  repeal  wa$ 
consented  to,  and  suffered  to  pass  without  discussion,  solely  and 
entirely  on  the  ground  that  the  enactments  were  inconsistent  with 
the  acknowledged  principles  of  toleration,  and  that  all  professing 
Christians  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing,  and  to  have  the 
same  favour  extended  to  them  by  the  legislature.^ 
The  fact  is,  that  the  public  opinion  respectiqg  the  unitarians  is 
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now  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  all  periods  of  the  church* 
They  have  existed  in  small  numbers^  under  various  names,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  a  cool 
philosophizing  set  of  people,  pretending  to  be  more  clear-sighted 
m  matters  of  religion,  and  more  free  from  vulgar  prejudices,  than 
other  Christians ;  gaining  some  few  proselytes  by  appealing  to  their 
pride  of  reason,  and  disgusting  many  more  by  the  cold  repulsive- 
ness  of  their  tenets  and  modes  of  thinking,  and  by  the  manifest 
violence  which  they  offer  to  all  the  received  rules  of  interpretation 
in  supporting  their  opinions.  Not  willing  to  proceed  to  quite  the 
same  length  with  the  deist,  in  throwing  off  all  belief  in  revelation, 
they  choose  rather  to  make  their  stand  half  way ;  to  pare  down  reve- 
lation till  it  accords  with  their  ideas,  and  thus  to  believe  just  as 
much  of  it  as  they  please.  The  unitarians  of  the  present  day  are 
extremely  fond  of  circulating  their  opinions  by  writmg,  under  the 
hope,  of  course,  that,  by  so  doing,  they  may  stand  the  chance  of 
advancing  their  cause.  We  much  doubt  whether  they  are  likely 
to  succeed  in  this  purpose,  even  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  pro- 
portion as  they  produce  and  reproduce,  under  new  forms,  their  old 
confuted  ai^uments,  a  corresponding  activity  will  naturally  be  dis- 
played in  detecting  their  mbrepresentations  and  exposing  the  un- 
soundness of  their  reasonings.  And  as  the  consequence  of  discus- 
sion, fairly  conducted,  must  ever  be  the  more  complete  develop- 
ment of  truth,  we  have  no  fears  for  the  result  of  any  controversies 
which  the  unitarians  may  provoke. 

There  is  one  case,  and  one  only,  in  which  we  should  wish  to  see 
legal  penalties  put  in  force  against  the  unitarians ;  and  this  is,  when 
they  depart  from  the  course  of  regular  reasoning,  and  have  recourse 
to  light  and  indecent  ribaldry  in  assailing  the  received  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  Instances  have  occurred  of  late,  in  which  some  writers 
of  that  party  have  offended  in  this  respect :  we  trust  they  are  not 
likely  to  recur.  At  all  events,  we  are  convinced  that,  notwith- 
standing the  late  repeal,  the  legislature  will  never  be  found  back- 
ward in  framing  suitable  enactments,  which  may  effectually  protect 
from  ridicule  and  insult  those  sacred  truths  which  are  and  have 
been  received  with  reverence  and  awe  by  the  great  body  of  Chris- 
tians, in  all  ages  and  countries. 


Art.III. — 1.  Narrative  of  Napoleon  Buomparte*s  Journey  from 
Fontainebleau  to  FrejuSy  in  Aprils  1814.  By  Count  Truchses- 
Waldbourg.    Second  Edition,    pp.  ^8. 

2.  Histoire  de  VAmbassade  dam  le  Grand  Duche  de  Varsovie 
en  1812.  Par  M.  de  Pradt,  Archev^que  de  Malines,  alors  Am- 
bassadeur  d  Varsovie*   Paris.    1815.    pp.  239. 
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•3.  Htstoire  du  Cabinet  des  Tuileries  depuis  le  20  Afar»,  1815, 
de  la  Conspiration  qui  a  rameni  Buonaparte  en  France.  Paris. 
1815.  pp.93. 

4.  Histoire  des  Quinze  Semaines,  ou  le  dernier  Rhgne  de  Buona^ 
parte.    Paris.   1815.  pp.68. 

5.  Conspiration  de  Buonaparte  contre  Louis  XVIII.  Roi  de 
France.    Par  M.  La  Martilliire.    Paris,  pp.  95. 

6.  Le  Portefeuille  de  Buonaparte.  1«,  2«,  et  S«  livraisons.  La 
Haye.  181^. 

7.  Extract  of  a  Journal  kept  on-board  H.  M.  S.  Bellerophon, 
from  July  15  to  August  7,  the  Period  durins  which  Napoleon 

Buonaparte  was  on- board  that  Ship.  By  Lieut.  J.  Bower- 
bank,  JR.  N.  London.   1815.  pp.76. 

8.  A  Narrative  of  the  Events  which  have  taken  place  in  France 
from  the  Landing  of'  Buonaparte  to  the  Restoration  of  Louis 
XVIII.  S^c.  By  Helen  Maria  Williams.  Second  edition. 
8vo.  London.    1815.    pp.  390. 

^X/^E  have  collected  these  publications  into  one  article,  because, 
^  ^    dissimilar  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  they  all  tend  to  elu- 
cidate the  character  and  proceedii^s  of  Buonaparte,  and  will  enable 
us  to  continue,  down  to  his  political  death,  the  history  of  thb  extra-* 

-  ordinary  person. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  in  Article  XI.  of  Number 
XXIII.,  we  conducted  our  hero  from  Mosco  to  Elba ;  and  that 
we  expressed  strong  apprehensions  that  an  evasion  from  this  ill- 
chosen  place  of  exile  would  again  endanger  the  peace  of  Europe* 
We  did  not,  however,  foresee  that  he  would  have  been  able,  as 
if  by  magic,  and  without  striking  a  blow,  to  march  from  Cannes 
to  Paris,  and  re-seat  himself  without  opposition  on  the  imperial 
throne.  We  saw  in  Buonaparte  the  same  restlessness,  audacity, 
and  bad  faith,  which  had  distinguished  him  during  his  whole 
career ; — we  saw,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  Murat's  sovereignty, 
a  plague-spot  that  could  not  fail  to  spread  and  infect  Italy ; — 
and  we  were  convinced  that  Elba  was  the  place,  of  all  others,  in 
which  Napoleon  could  the  most  conveniently  intrigue,  and  from 
which  he  could  most  effectually  put  bis  intrigues  into  practice — but 
we  did  not  think,  we  confess,  that  France  would  have  been  the  first 
object  of  his  movements.  We  had  not  indeed  much  confidence  in 
the  moral  or  political  virtues  of  the  revolutionized  part  of  that 

.country;  still  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  horrible  scenes  of  per- 
jury and  treason  in  which  so  great  a  number  of  its  marshals,  peers, 
deputies,  judges,  generals,  officers,  and  soldiers,  hastened  (with  the 
emulation  of  scoundrels  jealous  of  one  another's  baseness)  to  act 
their  iniamous  parts,  iouonaparte  knew.  thojBe  people  better,  and 
trusted — ^less  their  affection  for  him  than — their  hatred  of  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  peace^  religion^  morals,  and  honour,  Mrhicb  the  kii^  had 
endeavoured  to  plant  in  an  ungrateful  soil. 

But  before  we  enter  into  an  examination  of  the  account  which 
the  works  before  us  give  of  this  last  enterprize,  we  must  notice  the 
publications  of  Count  Waldbourg  and  M.  de  Pradt,  which  relate 
to  the  former  period  of  his  life. 

To  our  readers  Count  Waldbourg's  narrative  offers  little  novelty 
— ^we  anticipated,  in  our  former  article  on  this  subject,  ^almost 
every  thing  which  the  count  has  to  tell :  he  frequently,  from  mis- 
information, no  doubt,  misstates  some  of  the  events  ;  but  he  also 
states  some  slight  facts  which  had  escaped  us  :  and  on  the  whole, 
his  little  work  is  not  only  interesting  as  an  amusing  pamphlet,  but 
as  giving  a  very  near,  and  we  may  say  interior  view  of  Buonaparte's 
conduct  and  feelings  during  the  extraordinary  crisis  of  his  journey 
to  Frejus.  The  personal  cowardice,  the  proneness  to  falsehood,the 
vulganty  of  manner  and  language  of  Napoleon  the  Great  are  here 
proved  by  the  most  indisputable  evidence — his  own.  We  shall 
select  a  few  instances,  which  may  serve  as  a  supplement  to  our  for- 
mer account  of  this  journey. 

Some  of  the  resources  of  disguise  to  which  his  fears  drove  him 
^ere  very  ridiculous: — ^the  following  picture  is  in  a  high  style  of 
force. — 

'  Whenever  we  appeared,  we  still  found  people  who  saluted  their 
former  ruler  with  "  Free  leRoir  and  some  terms  of  abuse  against  him- 
self; but  nothing  like  violence  was  attempted.  Still  however  he  was 
constantly  in  alai;m.  He  not  only  remained  in  General  Roller's  caliche, 
but  even  begged  he  would  allow  the  servant  to  smoke  who  sat  before, 
and  asked  the  general  himself  if  he  could  wig  I  in  order  that  he' might 
dissipate,  through  such  familiar  conduct,  any  suspicion  in  the  places 
where  we  stopped,  that  the  emperor  sat  with  him  in  the  carriage.  As 
the  general  could  not  sing^  Napoleon  begged  him  to  whistle;  and  with 
this  singular  music  we  made  our  eirtry  into  every  place;  whilst  the 
emperor,  fumigated  with  the  incense  of  the  tobacco-pipe,  squeezed  him- 
self into  the  corner  of  the  caliche  and  pretended  to  be  fast  asleep.'— 
p.  58. 

The  following  account  of  his  conduct  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
journey,  when  the  indignation  of  the  people  began  to  be  pronoun- 
ced against  him,  is  fuller  than  that  in  our  former  Number. 

*  Close  to  Avignon,  where  the  relays  of  horses  awaited  us,  the  emperor 
found  a  crowd  assembled,  who  with  tumultuous  cries  saluted  him  with 
"  Vivek  Roi!  Vvoent  Us  AUiisf  A  has  Nicolas!  A  has  le  Tyran^  le 
Coguiuj  le  mautais  Gueux  r  and  still  coarser  abuse.  In  compliance  with 
our  instructions,  we  did  every  thing  in  our  power  to  lighten  the  evil,  but 
could  only  partially  effect  it;  and  Napoleon  endured  with  the  greatest  ' 
patience  every  term  of  abuse  uttered  against  him.'  *  In  Orgon,  the 
next  place  where  we  changed  horses^  the  conduct  of  the  populace  was 
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most  outrageous.  Exactly  on  the  spot  where  the  horses  were  taken 
out,  a  gallows  was  erected,  on  which  a  figure  in  French  uniform  sprinkled 
with  blood  was  suspended.  On  its  breast  it  bore  a  paper  with  this  in- 
scription : 

"  Tel  sera  t6t  ou  iard  le  sort  du  tyran  P* 
I'he  rabble  pressed  round  his  carriage,  and  elevated  themselves  on  both 
sides  in  order  to  look  and  cast  in  their  abuse.  The  emperor  pressed 
into  a  corner,  looked  pale  and  disfigured,  and  at  length,  through  our 
assistance,  he  was  happily  brought  off  and  had  proceeded  a  quarter  of  a 
league  from  Orgon ;  he  changed  his  dress  in  his  carriage,  put  on  a  plain 
blue  great  coat  and  a  round  hat  with  a  white  cockade^  mounted  a  post 
horse,  and  rode  on  before  as  a  courier.' 

*  Having  overtaken  the  emperor's  carriage  about  half  a  league  on  the 
other  side  of  Orgon,  it  shortly  afterwards  entered  a  miserable  public- 
house,  lying  on  the  road-side,  called  La  Calade.  We  followed  it,  and 
here  first  learnt  Buonaparte's  disguise,  wHo  in  this  attire  had  arrived  here, 
accompanied  by  one  courier  only.  His  suite,  from  the  generals  to  the 
scullions,  were  decorated  with  white  cockades,  which  he  appeared  pre- 
viously to  have  provided  himself  with.  His  valet-de-chambre,  who 
came  to  meet  us,  begged  we  would  conduct  ourselves  towards  the  em* 
peror  as  if  he  were  Colonel  Campbell,  for  whom  on  his  arrival  he  had 
given  himself  out.  We  entered,  and  found  in  a  kind  of  chamber  this. 
former  ruler  of  the  world,  buried  in  thought,  sitting  with  his  head  sup^ 
ported  by  his  hand.  I  did  not  immediately  recognize  him,  and  walked 
towards  him.  He  started  up  as  he  heard  somebody  approaching,  and 
pointed  to  his  countenance  bedewed  with  tears' — *  Here  we  dined  ;  but 
as  the  dinner  had  not  been  prepared  by  his  own  cooks,  he  had  not  cou- 
rage to  partake  of  it,  for  fear  of  being  poisoned.  He  felt  ashamed, 
however,  at  seeing  us  all  eat  both  with  good  appetites  and  good  con- 
sciences, and  therefore  helped  himself  from  every  dish,  but  without 
swallowing  the  least  morsel ;  he  spat  every  thing  out  upon  his  plate  or 
behind  his  chair.  A  little  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  taken  from  his 
carriage, .and  which  he  divided  with  us,  constituted  his  whole  repast. 
In  other  respects  he  was  conversible  and  extremely  friendly  towards  us. 
Whenever  the  landlady,  who  waited  upon  us  at  table,  left  the  room, 
and  he  perceived  we  were  alone,  he  repeated  to  us  his  apprehensions 
for  his  life,  and  assured  us  the  French  government  had  indisputably  de- 
termined to  destroy  or  arrest  him  here.  A  thousand  plans  ran  through 
his  brain  how  he  might  escape,  and  what  arrangements  ought  to  be 
made  to  deceive  the  people  of  Aix,  who  he  had  learnt  awaited  him 
by  thousands  at  the  post-house;  and  now  again  with  all  his  appre- 
hensions and  indecision  he  renewed  his  solicitations  of  counsel.  He 
even  begged  us  to  look  around  and  see  if  we  could  not  arty  where  dis- 
cover a  private  door  through  which  he  might  slip  out,  or  if  the  window 
whose  shutters  upon  entering  he  had  half  closed  at  the  bottom,  was 
too  high  for  him  to  jump  out  at  in  case  of  need.  On  examination,  I 
found  the  window  on  the  outside  was  provided  with  an  iron  trellis- 
work,  and  threw  him  into  evident  consternation  as  I  communicated  to 
him  the  discovery.   At  the  least  noise  he  started  up  in  terror  and 
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changed  colour.  After  dinner  we  left  him  alone,  and  as  we  went  m 
and  out  found  him  frequently  weeping/ — *  For  greater  precaution 
another  disguise  was  now  assumed.  General  Schuwaloffs  adjutant  was 
obliged  to  put  on  the  blue  great  coat  and  round  hat  in  which  the  em* 
peror  had  reached  the  inn,  that  in  case  of  necessity  he  might  be  re- 
garded, insulted,  or  even  murdered  for  him. 

*  Napoleon,  who  now  pretended  to  be  an  Austrian  Colonel,  dressed 
himself  in  the  uniform  of  General  Koller,  with  the  order  of  Theresa, 
wore  my  camp  cap,  and  threw  over  his  shoulders  General  SchuwalofTs 
mantle.  After  the  allies  had  thus  equipped  him,  the  carnages  drove 
up,  and  we  were  obliged  to  march  to  them  through  the  other  rooms  of 
the  inn  in  a  certain  order,  which  had  been  previously  rehearsed  in  our 
own  chamber.* — pp.  28 — 37. 

Such  was  the  state  to  which  he,  at  whose  frown  emperors  and 
lings  had  trembled^  was  reduced  ;^and  there  is>  perhaps,  no  scene 
of  his  eventful  life  more  interesting,  and,  we  may  say,  instructive, 
than  that  which  Count  Waldbourg  exhibits  to  us  of  Napoleon  the 
Great  weeping  for  very  fear,  and  endeavouring  to  conceal  his  terror 
and  bis  tears  from  the  landlady  of  a  country  pot-house. 

But  we  must  hasten  to  M.  de  Pradt,  an  author  who  is  the 
very  reverse  of  the  Count.  The  Prussian  soldier  is  unaffected, 
modest,  and  impartial.  The  Archbishop  of  Malines,  ostentatious, 
bold,  and  prejudiced.  He  is  a  man  of  considerable  talents,  but  of 
no  taste ;  and  we  confess  that  his  rambling,  sparkling,  and  anti- 
thetical style  accords  exceedingly  well  with  the  character^  of  the 
chief  hero  of  his  history — we  mean  Buonaparte ;  and  we  think  it 
necessary  to  say  so,  as  this  diplomatic  prelate  evidently  thinks  that 
he  is  himself  the  greatest  man,  not  only  in  his  own  book,  but  in 
the  world.    Hear  how  he  begins — 

<  The  Emperor,  in  one  of  his  gloomy  reveries,  was  overheard  mut- 
tering the&e  memorable  words:  One  man  less,  and  I  should  have  been  mas- 
ter of  the  world!  Who  then  was  this  one  many  who,  endued  with  almost 
divine  authority,  said  to  this  torrent,  "  Non  amplius  ibis  V*  thou  shalt 
go »o  farther?  What  were  the  arms,  the  treasures,  the  means  by 
which  he  arrested  the  course  of  this  haughty  desolator  of  mankind  ? 
Who  was  this  prodigy?' — p.  1. 

To  this  inquiry,  we  should  naturally  have  answered.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  our  readers  will  partake  the  surprize  which  we  felt 
at  reading  in  the  next  sentence,  *  cet  homme,  c' est  moi,* — /  am 
that  man.  The  explanation  of  this  riddle  is,  that  the  archbishop 
mismanaged  his  embassy  to  Poland,  and  Buonaparte  attributed  to 
the  want  of  Polish  co-operation  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon. 
Russia. 

M.  de  Pradt,  however,  is  not  a  mere  pretender — ^he  was  in  fact  a 
considerable  person.    He  had  been  one  of  Buonaparte  s  attendants 
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at  Bajonne,  in  1808 ;  one  of  his  deputation  to  the  Pope  at  Sa- 
Tona,  in  181 J ;  and  was  afterwards  attached  to  the  imperial  honse- 
hold  in  the  office  of  Grand  Almoner  of  France.  He  appears  to 
be  a  person  of  quick^  epigrammatic  conversation— of  a  speculative 
and  sanj^uine  disposition,  ai^d  of  talents  not  incapable  of  those  coups 
de  theatre  which,  under  Napoleon's  regime,  were  considered  as 
coups  d'etat: — this  qualification  probably  recommended  him  to 
Buonaparte,  who  did  not  perceive,  till  he  came  to  employ  him  with- 
out coadjutors,  that 

*  Tel  brille  au  second  rang  qui  s'Sclipse  au  premier* — 

and  that  he  whose  chief  talent  seems  to  be  a  power  of  describing 
with  liveliness  and  force  the  transactions  of  others,  may  not  be 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  great  transactions  himself. 

The  first  account  which  M.  de  Pradt  gives  us  of  his  conversa-^ 
tions  with  Buonaparte,  is  highly  characteristic  of  the  mingled  mag- 
nificence and  madness  of  the  ex-emperor's  conceptions,  and  the 
littleness  of  his  personal  vanity. 

*  Some  days  after  my  return  from  Savona,  in  1811,  the  Emperor  de- 
tained me  after  his  levee,  an  honour  which  for  a  year  past  be  bad  fre- 
quently done  me.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  long  conversation,  in  which 
he  entered  with  great  self-complacency  into  all  the  details  of  his  tour 
in  Holland,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  transport  of  intoxication  at  the  immen- 
sity of  his  power,  "  In  five  years  I  shall  be  master  of  the  world ;  Russia 
only  -remains ;  but  I  shall  crush  her.'*  He  accompanied  this  menace  with 
a  corresponding  gesture,  which  he  several  times  renewed. — Parisshall 
come  to  St.  Cloud— I  shall  build  fifteen  sail  of  the  line  every  year— 
not  one  shall  put  to  sea  till  a  hundred  and  fifty  are  ready — I  shall  be 
master  at  sea  as  on  land,  and  then  all  commerce  must  needs  pass 
through  my  hands — I  will  not  import  a  pound  more  than  I  export: 
I  will  exchange  million  for  million,"  This  was  his  only  commercial 
canon;  be  had  laid  it  down  in  conversation  with  me  in  the  first  jour- 
ney to  Spain.  He  several  times  returned  to  the  idea  of  being  master  of 
the  world  in  five  years,  and  stretching  out  Paris  to  St.  Cloud.  Another 
characteristic  expression  dropped  from  him,  which,  though  not  connect- 
ed with  my  present  subject,  1  cannot  help  mentioning. 

'  He  had  just  returned  from  Holland.  He  was  delighted  :  but  what 
pleased  him  most  of  all  was  a  notion  that  the  Dutch  had  fcM-med  an 
high  opinion  of  his  economy.  "  The  rogues  have  found  out,'*  (said  he, 
with  great  glee,  ten  times  over,  and  I  have  since  heard  him  frequently 
repeat  it,)  that  1  did  not  furnish  my  palace  at  Fontainebleau  all  at 
once."  —p.  23,  &c. 

M.  de  Pradt  attended  tlie  emperor  to  Dresden  as  his  almoner, 
and  was  there  selected  for  the  important  office  of  ambassador  to 
Poland ;  and  in  this  character  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  his 
master,  both  in  the  high  flow  of  his  vanity  in  the  outset  of  the  in- 
vasion of  Russia;  and  in  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortunes  at  its  close : 
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these  opportunities,  with  a  previous  intercourse  of  ten  years,  have 
enabled  him  to  paint,  in  a  scattered  and  diffuse,  but  in  a  very  striking 
and  forcible  style,  the  character  of  Buonaparte ;  and  this  portrait  ki 
fact  constitutes  the  chief  value  of  the  work. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  pretenMon  to  honour  and  courage 
which  this  abb^-archbishop  sets  up,  because  he  composed  this 
work  in  the  month  of  March,  iS  14,  when  Buonaparte  was  still  iii 
power.  *  It  is  goody  he  says,  *  to  hear  the  convenient  insults  and 
safe  bravadoes*  which  are  now  a-days'  directed  against  the  power 
at  which  diese  prudent  assailants  trembled,  while  the  lion  was 
still  roaring  round  the  capital/  Yes,  it  is  very  good,  and  the  best 
of  it  is,  that  this  same  M.  de  Pradt  is  precisely  one  of  those  per- 
sons whom  he  so  livelily  describes.  But  we  must  proceed  from  the 
historian  to  the  history. 

It  is  clear  that  Buonaparte,  as  the  first  step  of  his  march  over 
the  eastern  European  world,  wished  to  obtain  a  solid  and  perma^ 
nent  footing  in  Poland.  It  appeared  to  him  the  fulcrum  by  which 
he  could  overthrow  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  successively,  and  a 
garrison  from  which  he  could  keep  in  awe  all  the  neighbouring 
countries  whose  subjection  he  had  planned. 

Here,  however,  a  preliminary  difficulty  occurred — which,  though 
it  formed  the  basis  of  M.  de  Pradt's  mission,  he  never  seems  to 
have  discovered,  till  he  was  recalled  to  Paris — namely,  that  Poland 
could  not  be  erectedinto  a  '  place  d*annes,'  (if  we  may  use  the  expres- 
sion,) except  by  her  (nominal)  re-establishment;  but  this  could  not 
be  effected  without  offence  and  danger  to  Prussia,  Austria,  and 
Saxony;  whose  assistance  was  necessary  to  Buona^te's  plans 
against  Russia,  and  he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  position  to 
act  openly.  His  object  therefore,  most  clearly,  was  that  while 
the  Prussian,  Austrian,  and  Saxon  auxiliaries  were  employed  against 
Russia,  Poland  should  by  a  general,  and  apparently  spontaneous 
insurrection,  throw  off"  the  yoke  of  the  dividing  powers,  and  erect 
itself  into  one  sovereign  state  under  the  protection,  if  not  the  sceptre 
of  Napoleon.  To,  bring  this  about,  without  an  open  breach  with 
Austria  and  Prussia,  was  the  real  object  of  this  embassy :  and  poor 
M.de  Pradt  (who  now  confesses  that  he  did  not  understand  all  the 
finesse  and  imbroglio  in  which  the  emperor  delighted, — the  '  cun- 
ning /inedf  with  violence' — which  he  employed)  is  astonished  that 
when  he,  the  ambassador,  wrote  a  fine  speech  for  one  of  the  I\>lish 
ministers,  to  pronounce  in  the  diet,  in  which  (agreeably,  says  he, 
to  my  instructions)  the  words  Poland^  kingdom,  re^escabliskment, 
were  distinctly  pronounced,  Buonaparte,  mstead  of  thanking  him 
for  his  eloquence,  was  displeased  at  his  meddling  in  the  affair,  and 

*  Conimodes  iiisultes,  paisibles  jactanc€«. 
t  Ruse  doubie«  dt  force. 
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directed  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  to  \i'rite  to  him  that  bis 
speech  was  not  worth  a  pin ;  and  that  ^  an  address,  written  at  PoseQ, 
by  an  old  Po/e,  in  a  bad  style,  but  a  style  evidently  Pelish^  would 
have  been  better/  '  I  write  to  you,'  says  the  minister,  *  the  very 
words  of  his  majesty.'  (p.  125.) 

It  was  not  till  all  was  over,  that  De  Pradt  found  out  that  his 
:  master  was  endeavouring  to  deceive  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Sai^ony ; 
and  that  it  was  only  at  the  denouement  of  the  piece  that  thesa 
powers  were  to  discover  to  what  uses  their  services  had  been  appli- 
ed !  (p.  1 27 •)  It  must  be  confessed  that  Buonaparte  appears  toi  ns^ve 
had  good  reason  to  direct,  after  this  experience  of  his  diplomatic  ta- 
lents, that  De  Pradt  should  not  meddle  with  politics,  but  confiiije 
himself  to  the  commissariat  duties  of  buying  horses  ^nd  collecting 
forage  for  the  army — a  determination,  however,  at  which  the  am- 
bassador-archbishop expresses  great  and  magnanimous  indignation* 
(p.  124.) 

Buonaparte  left  Paris  for  this  great  expedition  on  the  9th  May, 
1812;  on  the  13th  he  arrived  at  Metz,  where  he  told  the  Prefect, 
(who  was,  it  seems,  to  repeat  it  to  the  future  ambassador,)  '  I  am 
going  to  set  Poland  on  horseback.  Yes,  Poland,  all  Poland 
— sixteen  millions  of  Poles,*  Tliishint  was  however  thrown  away 
on  De  Pradt. 

At  Dresden  Buonaparte  held  his  state,  and  summoned  his  tri- 
butary, dependent,  and  conquered  sovereigns  around  him.  We 
shall  condense  M.  de  Pradt's  diffuse  description  of  these  singular 
scenes,  never  so  striking  as  at  the  present  moment. 

*  Come,  you,  who  would  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  domination  ex- 
ercised by  Napoleon  over  Europe  ;  who  desire  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
terror  into  which  the  sovereigns  of  the  continent  were  plunged  ;  come, 
transport  yourselves  with  me  to  Dresden,  and  there  contemplate  that 
mighty  chief  at  the  proudest  period  of  his  glory — so  near  to  that  of  his 
humiliation ! 

*  The  Emperor  occupied  the  principal  apartments  of  the  palace.  He 
brought  with  him  almost  the  whole  of  his  household,  and  formed  a  re- 
gular establishment.  The  king  of  Saxony  was  nothing :  it  was  constantly 
at  Napoleon's  apartments  that  the  sovereigns  and  their  families  were 
assembled,  by  cards  of  invitation  from  the  grand  marshal  of  his  palace. 
Pfivate  individuals  were  sometimes  admitted.  I  had  myself  that  honour 
on  the  day  of  my  appointment  to  Poland. 

*^he  emperor  held  his  levees  as  usual  at  nine.  Then  you  should 
have  seen  in  what  numbers,  with  what  submissive  timidity,  a  crowd  of 
potentates, — mixed  and  confounded  among  the  courtiers,  and  often  en- 
tirely overlooked  by  them, — awaited  in  fearful  expectation  the  mo- 
ment of  appearing  before  the  new  arbiter  of  their  destinies  !  You  should 
have  heard  the  frivolous  questions  which  the  emperor  put  to  them,  and 
the  humble  answers  which  they  ventured  to  hazard !    What  Phaedra 
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said  of  Hippolytus  may  be  justly  applied  to  Napoleon's  residence  at 
Dresden : — 

Even  at  the  altars  where  I  seem'd  to  pray, 
This  was  the  real  god  of  all  my  vows. 

*  Napoleon  was,  in  fact,  the  God  of  Dresden,  the  only  king  among 
all  the  kings  assembled  there — the -king  of  kings! — On  him  all  eyes  were 
turned  ;  ii^  his  apartments  and  around  his  person,  were  collected  the 
august  guests  who  filled  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  The  throng 
of  foreigners,  of  officers,  of  courtiers — the  arrival  arid  departure  of 
couriers  crossing  one  another  in  every  direction ;  the  mass  of  peopls 
hurrying  to  the  gates  of  the  palace  at  the  least  movement  of  the  Em- 
peror, crowding  upon  his  steps,  gazing  at  him  with  an  air  of  mingled 
admiration  and  astonishment — the  expectation  of  the  future  strongly 
painted  on  every  face,  the  confidence  on  one  side,  the  anxiety  on  th* 
other-— all  these  together,  presented  the  vastest  and  most  interesting 
picture,  the  most  brilliant  and  dazzling  monument  ever  yet  raised  to  the 
power  of  Napoleon !  He  had  now  certainly  attained  the  zenith  of  his 
glory.  He  might  hold  his  elevated  station  ;  but  to  surpass  it  seemed 
impossible/ 

Amid  this  gay  and  melancholy  confusion — this  mingled  crowd  of 
Tietims  and  oppressors — -two  personages  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion, and  we  may  almost  say  compassion;  and  the  interest  which 
M.  de  Pradt,  in  common  with  others,  seems  .to  have  taken  in  those 
illustrious  followers  of  the  Corsican's  triumph  is  creditable  to  his 
and  their  feelings^ 

*  The  King  of  Prussia  arrived  rather  late.  His  interview  with  the 
emperor  excited  the  liveliest  curiosity.  It  was  whispered  in  the  palace 
that  it  had  terminated  to  his  satisfaction,  and  I  must  do  justice  to  the 
pleasure  which  every  one  appeared  to  take  in  the  report*.  I  except 
none,  Germans  or  French. 

*  What  was  looked  for,  however,  with  the  most  eager  impatience, 
was  the  JEippearance  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  impression  made  by  this  princess,  when,  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
long  apartments  of  the  palace,  she  broke  on  our  view,  preceded  by  the 
Emperor  Francis.  O  how  we  all  rushed  forward  to  meet  her !  how 
every  eye  turned  instinctively  to  this  novel  sight !  I  see  her  still  ad- 
vancing with  the  most  graceful  majesty,  apparelled  in  the  Hungarian 
costume^  which,  while  it  lent  new  charms  to  her  features,  concealed,  in 
some  measure,  that  want  of  embonpoint  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  felt.  I  still  seem  to  hear  the  murmur  of  respectful  applause 
which  propagated  itself  along  the  line  as  she  advanced,  and  the  ac- 
count which  every  one  gave  in  succession  of  the  effect  produced  on  him 
by  the  sight  of  this  truly  imperial  personage! 

^  But  tke  delight  was  yet  augmented  at  the  audience  which  she  gave 
to  all  the  foreigners  assembled  at  Dresden.  The  propriety  of  her  ques- 
tions, the  neatness  of  her  expressions,  the  graces  of  her  manner,  and 
the  benevolent  tone  of  her  whole  conversation,  enchanted  all  that 
keard  or  saw  her ;  and  could  she  have  looked  into  the  hearts  of  those 
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who  surrounded  her,  she  would  have  found  them  all  her  own.  The 
spectators  were  consoled  in  some  degree,  for  the  long  and  sad  eclipse 
which  royalty  had  suffered,  by  the  mild,  yet  pure  lustre  which  accom* 
panied  this  excellent  princess/ — pp.  65,  &c. 

The  Count  deNarbonne^  who  had  been  previously  sent  to  adminis- 
ter narcotics  to  the  Court  of  Berlin,  and  afterwards  on  a  similar 
mission  to  Russia,  now  returned  from  Wilna,  where  be  had  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  cajole  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who,  as  he  stated, 
waited  the  advance  of  the  French,  in  the  best  attitude,  without 
either  presumption  or  despondency ; — *  he  knew'  (reported  the 
ambassador)  '  the  power  of  the  French  and  the  talents  of  their 
emperor,  and  would  never  have  begun  the  quarrel ;  but  that  now 
Napoleon  had  only  to  take  the  map  of  Russia,  and  he  would  see 
that  there  was  room  enough ;  it  should  be  in  the  depths  of  Siberia 
only  that  he  would  sign  a  peace  ignominious  to  his  people.'  (p.  68.) 
Buonaparte,  with  his  characteristic  violence  and  injustice,  iosiilted 
the  Couitt  de  Narbonne  for  the  ill  success  of  a  mission  which  un- 
doubtedly was  not  attributable  to  him. 

Our  readers  will  be  amused  with  a  specimen  of  Buonaparte's 
method  of  doing  business^  and  of  communicating  his  instructions 
to  his  ministers;  they  will  also  see,  in  the  following  extract,  a  livdy 
picture  of  the  undisguised  ambition,  talkative  arrogance,  and 
brutality  of  this  Jacobin  idol. 

*  On  Sunday  (May  25th)  he  sent  for  me  after  mass — and  began  to 
open  his  designs.  Still,  however,  he  spoke  only  by  starts,  and  it  "was 
not  till  I  afterwards  called  on  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  thatl  was  apprized 
of  the  true  nature  of  my  mission.  The  emperor  merely  spoke  of 
sending  me  to  Poland.  "  Go,  bustle— I  will  try  what  you  can  do~you 
have  sense  enough  to  know  that  it  was  not  to  say  mass  I  brought  you 
here*  You  must  have  ^  prodigious  establishment :  Be  attentive  to  the 
ladies — this  is  essential  :  You  ought  to  know  Poland ;  you  have  read 
Rhuli^res  :  In  a  fortnight  cooks  may  be  procured.  As  to  myself,  I  am 
going  to  beat  the  Russians :  The  candle  is  wasting :  All  must  be 
finished  by  September— I  have  lost  some  time  already. — Here  have  I 
been  for  a  week  past,  playing  the  gallant — the  little  Narbonne — with  the 
Empress  gf  Austria." — He  had  taken  some  unaccountable  dislike  to  this 
princess,  and  he  broke  out  into  the  most  abusive  language  at  the  mention 
of  her  name.  To  some  questions  which  I  put  respecting  the  conduct 
to  be  observed  in  Poland  towards  the  partitioning  powers  who  were 
now  allied  with  him,  he  made  a  vague  reply — but  sufficient  to  shew 
me  that  after  he  had  finished  with  Russia,  he  meant  to  take  Austria  ia 
hand,  and  either  compel  her  to  accept  of  Illyria  in  exchange  for 
Gallicia,  or  nothing.  He  had  not  decided,  he  said,  to  whom  he 
should  give  Poland. — As  to  Prussia,  her  doom  was  fixed— he  would 
strip  her  of  every  thing.  Napoleon  always  spoke  of  Prussia  with  the 
most  sovereign  contempt. 

'  He  informed  me  of  the  arrival  of  the  Pope  at  Fontainebleau*  Th^ 
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appearance  of  a  few  English  vessels  id  the  road  of  Savona  served  as  a 
pretext  for  seizing  him.  He  added,  I  am  going  to  Mosco ;  one  or 
two  battles  will  settle  the  business.  Alexander %w ill  be  brought  on  his 
knees  :  I  will  burn  Thoula ;  there's  Russia  disarmed !  They  expect  me. 
Mosco  is  the  heart  of  the  empire :  besides,  I  shall  carry  on  the  war 
with  Polish  blood.  I  will  leave  50,000  French  in  Poland ;  I  will  make 
Dantzic  a  second  Gibraltar ;  I  will  subsidize  Poland  with  fifty  millions 
a-year;  she  has  no  specie;  I  am  rich  enough  for  that.  The  continental 
system  is  all  folly  without  Russia.  I  should  have  been  master  of  Europe 
but  for  this  Spanish  war.  My  son  would  then  only  have  to  i?eep  what 
I  have  acquired ;  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty.  Go  to  Maret,  he 
will  inform  you  of  the  particulars  of  your  mission."  ' — p.  57- 

The  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  M.  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano, 
was  not  much  more  explicit  than  Napoleon,  and  seems  to  have 
affected,  in  little,  the  hurry  and  jumping  activity  of  bis  master.  i 

'  The  Duke  of  Bassano  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  ideas  of  abbreviating 
business — his  audiences  were  eternal — his  anti-room  was  filled  with 
a  tribe  of  miserable  expectants,  who,  like  me,  longed  for  their  deliver-  . 
tDce,  and  who  watched  impatiently  for  the  opening  of  the  door,  through 
which  they  were  to  get  back  to  life.  I  was  buried  in  these  anti- 
chambers  for  four  days ;  and  it  was  only  after  this  species  of  diplo- 
matic noviciate,  (which  surely  did  not  seem  to  introduce  me  to  my 
new  profession  by  a  path  of  flowers,)  that  I  obtained  the  honour  of 
seeing  this  busy  and  important  personage.  I  found  him  lost  in  an  infinite 
confusion  of  boxes  and  portefeuilles,  without  any  appearance  of  order 
or  classification. — He  betrayed  a  lively  desire  to  get  rid  of  me,  in  order 
to  admit  some  retailer  of  chit-chat.'— pp.  60—62. 

^  But,  it  will  be  asked,  is  this  then  that  same  Duke  of  Bassano 
whom,  for  the  sins  of  France,  we  have  seen  in  all  the  stages  of  the  revo- 
lution, from  the  rep6rter's  gallery  in  the  first  Assembly — his  political 
birth-place — up  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  imperial  ministry ;  and 
who,  to  this  hour,  puzzles  mankind  with  the  problem  of  what  may  be 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  newspaper-editor  turned  minister  of  state  ? 

'  An  ambitious  mediocrity — a  marvellous  and  minute  self-compla^ 
cency — the  flower  of  eieminate*  vanity — a  Philander  with  an  iron  heart — 
a  miser  ostentatious  of  sensibility — the  sublime  genius  of  a  lady's  toi- 
lette— affecting  every  kind  of  talent,  and  every  species  of  knowledge — 
the  £uitastic  airs  of  a  master — the  interested  cunning  of  a  slave — the 
morals  and  eloquence  of  the  Moniteur  personified-— such,  in  short,  ap- 
peared to  me  this  Duke  of  Bassano,  one  of  the  scourges  of  our  age.'— ^ 
pp.  100—101. 

Our  readers,  who  may  have  heard  that  the  house  of  this  Mon- 
sieur Maret  was  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  a  certain  party  of 
{Inglish  men  and  women  at  Paris,  will  perhaps  find  in  this  charac- 
ter, drawn  by  the  faithful  pen  of  a  brother  minister,  a  motive  for 
this  wonderful  association.  For  ourselves^  we  must  confess  that^ 
of  all  tl^  men  who  have  instigated  or  obeyed  Buonaparte's  extra- 
vagant 
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vagant  wickedness,  M*  Maret  is  perhaps  the  very  last,  (except 
iSavary,)  before  whom  we  should  have  expected  to  see  an  £ug- 
lisbman  debasing  himself.  Ney  was  a  distinguished  soldier — Cau- 
laincourt  an  adroit  diplomatist — Fouch6  an  expert  minister;  but 

Maret  we  leave  him  in  the  hands  of      de  Pradt ! 

At  last,  however,  Buonaparte  set  out  on  his  campaign,  and  die 
archbishop,  with  instructions  which  he  did  not  understand,  on  his 
mission.  If  wa  had  space  we  should  hardly  have  courage  to  extract 
the  archbishop's  account  of  the  almost  incredible  horrors  com- 
mitted by  a  French  arnay  in  ?t  friendly  country;  but  we  recommend 
this  part  of  his  work  to  those  tender-hearted  politicians  in  England, 
who  af£ect  to  be  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  France. 
One  anecdote,  however,  not  of  so  grave  a  character  as  the  rest, 
w  ill  entertain  our  readers.  At  Poteska,  in  M.  de  Pradt  s  way  to 
Warsaw,  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  certain  Lord  Bishop  of  Cu- 
javia,  whom  he  found  extremely  indignant  at  an  insult  which  he  had 
just  received  from  General  Vandamme :  the  general,  it  seems,  had 
demanded  from  the  bishop's  secretary,  a  canon  of  his  cathedral,  a 
batch  of  Tokay;  the  canon  refused  to  comply  with  this  demand, 
alleging  a  reason  which  ought  to  have  been  sufficient,  namely, 
that  he  had  none,  his  Majesty  King  Jerome  having  that  morning 
robbed  him  of  the  whole  contents  of  his  cellar.  The  refusal,  how* 
ever,  so  exasperated  Vandamme,  that,  though  the  Canon  was  de- 
corated with  the  ribbon  and  cross  of  his  order,  he  pummelled  the 
poor  man  about  the  head  till  he  had  broken  his  jaw.  (p.  73.)  We 
shall  now  present  our  readers  with  the  concluding  scene  of  that  wild 
expedition,  certainly  the  most  striking  passage  in  the  archbishop's 
work,  and  probably  one  of  the  most  singular  scenes  that  ever  oc« 
curred. 

*  The  lOih  of  December  at  length  arrived. 

*  1  had  just  received  a  dispatch  from  the  Duke  of  Bassana,  an- 
nounciDg  the  speedy  arrival  of  the  Corps  Diplomatiquej  which  had 
passed  the  summer  at  Wilna.  I  was  employed  in  writing  my  answer, 
and  in  pointing  out  the  inconvenience  of  its  residence  in  an  open  town, 
with  the  enemy  in  front,  when  the  doors  of  my  apartments  were  sud- 
denly thrown  open,  and  a  tall  man  entered,  supporting  himself  oa 
one  of  my  Secretaries  of  Embassy — Come  with  me,"  said  this  phan- 
tom. His  head  was  enveloped  in  black  taffety,  his  face  was  lost  Ln  the 
mass  of  fur  within  which  it  was  sunk ;  and  he  walked  with  difficulty 
in  a  huge  pair  of  boots,  stuffed  out  with  a  double  lining  of  fur.  I  rose, 
accosted  him,  and  catching  some  traits  of  his  profile,  I  recognised  him, 
and  said — "  What !  is  it  you,  Caulaincourt  ?  where  is  the  Emperor  ?" 
— "  At  the  hotel  d'Angleterre.'*  "  Why  did  he  not  alight  at  die  Pa- 
lace?"— **  'He  wishes  not  to  be  known." — "  Are  you  in  want  of  any 
thing  ?*'  *'  Yes,  of  Burgundy  and  Malaga.'' .  The  cellar,  the  house, 
all  are  at  your  service ;  but  whither  are  you  going  in  this  plight  ?" — 
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"To  Paris.'—"  And  wbeVe  is  the  army?"—"  IT  2^  gone,''  said  he, 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven.  "  Biit  the  victory  of  the  Beresina,  and 
the  6000  prisoners  of  the  Duke  of  Bassano?" — "  AU  gone. — We  had 
something  else  to  do  than  to  look  after  them/' — I  then  took  him  by  the 
arm,  and  said — "  Monsieur  le  Due,  it  is  time  that  all  the  faithful 
servants  of  the  Emperor  should  unite  in  telling  him  the  truth." — "  What 
a  catastrophe !"  said  he,  "  whit  an  unexpected  blow ! — But,  come, 
the  Emperor  is  waiting  for  us." 

*  I  hurried  out,  and  arrived  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre  about  half-past 
one.  A  Polish  gendarme  guarded  the  gate;  the  master  of  the 
hotel  examined  me,  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  allowed  me  to 
pass.  I  saw  in  the  yard,  the  body  of  a  small  carriage  placed  on  a 
sledge  made  of  four  pieces  of  fir ;  it  had  stood  some  crashes,  and  was 
much  damaged.  There  were  two  other  open  sledges  which  had  served 
for  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes,  another  officer,  the  Mameluke 
Rustan,  and  a  valet.  This  was  all  that  remained  of  so  much  grandeur 
and  magnificence! — I  fancied  that  1  beheld  the  winding-sheet  carried  be- 
fore the  funeral  procession  of  the  great  Saladin. 

*  The  door  of  a  room  on  the  ground  floor  was  mysteriously  opened; 
A  short  parley  took  place.  Rustan  recognised  and  admitted  me.  Pre- 
parations were  making  for  dinner ;  the  Duke  of  Vicenza  introduced 
me  to  the  Emperor,  and  left  me  with  him.  He  was  in  a  small  room, 
chill  and  damp,  with  the  window-shutters  half  closed,  the  better  to 
preserve  his  incognito.  An  awkward  Polish  wench  kept  puffing  at  a 
fire  of  green  wood,  which  in  'spite  of  her  best  efforts,  crackled  and 
sputtered,  and  gave  out  far  more  moisture  than  heat.  The  spectacle 
of  the  degradation  of  human  greatness  never  possessed  any  charms  for 
me.  I  passed,  at  once,  from  the  scenes  at  Dresden  to  this  exhibition  in 
a  wretched  pot-house.  I  had  not  seen  the  Emperor  since  that  period, 
and  I  cannot  describe  the  crowd  of  new  and  painful  sensations  which 
at  once  look  possession  of  me. 

*  The  Emperor  was,  according  to  his  custom,  walking  about  his 
apartment.  He  had  come  on  foot  from  the  bridge  of  Praga  to  the 
h6tel.  I  found  him  wrapped  up  in  a  superb  pelisse,  lined  with  green, 
with  magnificent  gold  frogs.  His  head  was  covered  with  a  kind  of 
hood,  and  his  boots  were  wrapped  round  with  fur.—"  Ah  !  Monsieur 
the  Ambassador  r  said  he  laughing. 

*  I  approached  quickly ;  and  with  that  accent  which  the  fueling  I  ex- 
perienced could  only  have  excited  or  excused  in  a  subject  towards  his 
sovereign,  I  exclaimed  : — "  You  look  well.  You  have  made  me 
very  uneasy ;  but  at  length  here  you  are ;  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you  !' 
This  was  spoken  with  a  rapidity  and  a  tone  which  ought  to  have  shewn 
him  what  was  passing  within  me.  The  unhap()y  man  saw  nothing  of 
it — A  moment  after  I  helped  him  off  with  his  pelisse.  "  How  are 
you  in  this  country?"  said  he.  It  was  then  that,  returning  to  my  own 
character,  and  placing  myself  at  the  distance  from  which  my  emo- 
tions had  withdrawn  me,  I  proceeded  to  trace>  with  the  precautions  ne* 
cessary  to  be  observed  with  all  sovereigns,  and  particularly  with  i>uch  a 
temper  as  I  had  to  deal  with,  the  actual  state  of  the  duchy.    It  was 
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not  brilliant ;  I  had  that  very  morning  received  the  report  of  an  afiaf^ 
which  had  occurred  on  the  Bug  near  Krislow,  in  which  two  newly 
raised  battalions  had  thrown  away  their  arms  on  the  second  discharge. 
1  had  also  been  informed  that  out  of  1200  horses  belongmg  to  these 
troops,  800  had  beeii  lost,  and  that  a  corps  of  5000  Russians  was 
marching  on  Zamoski 

'  I  then  recurred  to  the  distress  of  the  dUchy  and  the  Poles.  This 
last  idea  he  opposed,  and  asked  with  some  quickness,  "  Who  theft 
has  ruined  them  **  What  they  have  been  Called  to  do  these  six 
years,  together  with  the  scarcity  of  last  yearj  and  the  Continental  Sys- 
tem which  has  deprived  them  of  all  commafce."  At  these  words  his  eyes 
shot  fire.  "  Where  afe  the  Russians  ?"  I  told  him.  He  was  ignorant  of 
it.  "  The  Austrians?"  I  told  him.  "  I  have  not  heard  of  them  for  a 
fortnighti"-^!  informed  him  of  all  the  duchy  had  done  for  the 
subsistencie  of  the  army.  He  knew  nothing  of  it.  I  spoke  of  the 
Polish  armyi  "  I  haVc  seen  none  of  them,"  said  he,  "  during  the 
campaign."  I  explained  the  reason  of  that,  and  why  the  separation  of 
the  Polish  forces  had  rendered  invisible  an  army  of  SOjOOO  men. 
"  What  do  the  Poles  want?"  "  To  be  Prussians,  if  they  cannot  be 
Poles."  "  And  why  not  Russians  f  replied  he  with  an  air  of  irritation. 
1  explained  to  him  the  causes  of  the  preference  of  the  Poles  for  the 
Prussian  system  of  government.  He  had  no  idea  of  it ;  but  I  was 
the  better  informed  on  the  subject  in  consequence  of  some  Ministers 
of  the  Duchy,  who  the  day  before  had  suggested  to  me  that  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  cling  to  the  Prussian  government  as 
a  plank  to  save  them  in  their  shipwreck. 

"  We  must  raise  10,000  Cossacks. — A  lance  and  a  horse  will  be 
sufficient. — With  this  force  the  Russians  may  be  stopped."  I  discussed 
the  idea>  which  appeared  to  me  to  deserve  every  sort  of  reprobation. 
He  insisted;  I  supported  my  opinion^  and  concluded  by  saying-* 
"  For  my  part  I  see  no  use  in  armies  except  those  that  are  well 
organized,  well  paid,  ahd  well  kept  up.  All  the  rest  is  good  for  very 
little/'  '  - 

*  He  then  dismissed  me,  bidding  me  to  return  after  dinner  with  Count 
Stanislas  Potocki  and  the  minister  of  finance,  whom  I  had  pointed  out 
as  the  two  most  efficient  members  in  the  council.  Our  interview  had 
lasted  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  during  that  time  the  emperor 
had  never  ceased  to  walk  about  with  much  agitation,  as  I  had  always 
seen  him  do.  Sometimes  he  would  seem  to  fall  into  a  profound  re- 
verie. — 

*  We  met  again  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  at  three  o'clock  :  he  had 
jiist  risen  from  table — How  long  have  I  been  in  Warsaw  A 
week  r  "  Pho !  not  two  hours,"  said  he,  laughing;  and  then  added,  with- 
out any  preparation  or  preamble,  "  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculom 
is  but  a  step.  How  do  you  do,  M.  Stanislas,  and  you,  M.  Minister  of 
Finance?"  On  these  gentlemen  repeatedly  expressing  the  satisfaction 
they  felt  at  seeing  him  safe  after  so  many  dangers,  he  replied — "  Dan- 

r^rt  1  not  the  least.  I  liye  in  storms  :  the  more  trouble  I  have  the  better 
am.   None  but  your  sluggish  kings  fatten  in  their  palaces.  Horse* 
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back  and  camps  for  me !  From  the  sublime  to  the  ndkulous.  is  but  a  step,*' 
It  was  plain  that  he  considered  himself  as  an  object  of  derision  to  all 
Europe  ;  and  this  idea  was  to  him  the  greatest  ot  all  torments,  "  I  find 
you  are  very  much  alarmed  here." — "  It  is  because  we  know  only 
what  public  rumour  informs  us." — "  Bah  !  the  army  is  superb,  I  have 
120^000  men,  I  have  always  beat  the  Russians ;  they  dare  not  stand  be-* 
fore  me*.  They  are  no  longer  the  soldiers  of  Friedland  and  Eylau.  I  am 
going  to  raise  three  hundred  thousand  men. — Success  will  render  the 
Russians  rash. — ^Two  or  three  battles  on  the  Oder,  and  in  six  months 
I  shall  be  again  on  the  Niemen.  I  have  more  weight  on  the  throne 
than  at  the  head  of  my  army*  Assuredly,  I  leave  it  with  regret,  but 
Austria  and  Prussia  must  be  watched  ;  and  on  my  throne  I  have  more 
weight  than  at  the  head  of  my  army.  All  that  has  happened  is 
nothing;  it  is  a  misfortune — it  is  the  efiect  of  climate— the  enemy  is 
good  for  nothing — I  beat  him  every  where. — ^They  wished  to  cut  me 
off  at  the  Beresina.  I  laughed  at  that  dolt  of  an  admiral — (he  never 
could  articulate  his  name.)  I  had  good  troops  and  cannon ;  his  po- 
sition was  however  superb— fifteen  hundred  toises  of  morass,  and  a  river." 
This  was  twice  repeated.  He  added  a  good  deal  about  strong  and  feeble 
muds — ppotty  nearly  what  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  twenty-ninth 
bulletin*    He  then  proceeded. 

*  I  have  seen  such  things  before.  At  Marengo  I  had  the  worst  until 
six  in  the  evening ;  the  next  day  I  was  master  of  Italy.  At  Esling  I  was 
master  of  Austria.  That  Archduke  thought  to  stop  me.  He  published 
I  know  not  what. — My  army  had  already  advanced  a  league  and  a 
half  before  I  did  him  the  honour  to  make  any  dispositions,  and  it  is 
well  known  what  the  state  of  things  is  when  I  act  so — I  could  not  pre- 
vent the  Danube  from  rising  sixteen  fe^t  in  one  night.  Ah  !  had  it  not 
been  for  that,  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  ended  ; — but  it  was  written  \\\ 
heaven  that  I  should  marry  an  archduchess.  (This  was  said  with  an 
air  of  great  gaiety).  It  has  been  the  same  with  Russia.  I  could  not 
prevent  the  frost. — I  was  told  every  morning  that  I  had  lost  10,000 
horses  during  the  night.  Well !  bon  voyage!  (This  was  repeated  five 
or  six  times.)  Our  Norman  horses  are  not  so  hardy  as  the  Russian  ; 
they  cannot  survive  nine  degrees  of  frost— the  same  with  the  men. 
Go,  look  for  the  Bavarians ;  there  is  not  one  of  them  remaining. 
Perhaps  it  will  be  said  I  stopped  too  long  at  Moscow.  It  may  be  so, 
but  the  weather  was  fine  5  the  winter  came  on  faster  than  usual.  I 
expected  peace.  On  the  5th  Oct.  I  sent  Lauriston  with  an  over- 
ture. I  thought  of  marching  to  Petersburgh — I  had  time ; — to  the 
southern  provinces  of  Russia — to  winter  at  Smolensko.  We  will  main- 
tain ourselves  at  Wilna.  I  have  left  the  King  of  Naples  there.  Ah !  ah! 
what  a  magnificent  plan  of  politics!  He  who  risks  nothing  gains 
nothing.  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  is  hut  a  step.  The  Rus- 
sians have  shewn  themselves. — The  emperor  is  beloved. — They  have  ' 
clouds  of  Cossacks. — ^That  nation  is  something.  The  crown-peasants  ^ 
love  their  government ;  the  nobles  have  turned  out  on  horseback.  It 
was  proposed  to  me  to  set  the  slaves  free  ;  that  I  did  not  wish  to  do ; 
they  would  have  made  a  general  massacre — this  would  have  been  hor-^ 
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rible.  I  made  regular  war  on  the  Emperor  Alexander:  but  wh« 
could  suppose  they  would  have  burned  Moscow  !  They  now  attri- 
bute that  to  us,  but  it  was  really  they  themselves.  It  would  have  done 
honour  to  Rome.  Many  Frenchmen  followed  me.  Ah!  tbey  arc 
good  subjects ;  thejf  wiU  Jind  me  again!" 

*  He  then  got  into  a  rambling  discourse  on  every  subject,  particu- 
larly on  the  levying  the  corps  of  Polish  Cossacks,  with  which  he  talked  of 
stopping  that  Russian  army ,  before  whom  three  hundred  thousand  French- 
men had  just  melted  away.  In  vain  the  ministers  represented  the 
state  of  their  country.  He  would  yield  nothing.  1  did  not  mix  in  the 
conversation,  except  when  an  opportunity  offered  for  commiserating 
the  state  of  the  duchy.  He  granted,  by  way  of  a  loan,  between  two 
and  three  millions  of  Piedmontese  billon,  (adulterate  coin,)  which  had 
been  for  three  months  at  Warsaw,  and  three  or  four  millions  in  bills  aris- 
ing from  the  contributions  in  Courland.  1  drew  up  the  order  for  the 
minister  of  the  treasury.  The  speedy  arrival  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
was  announced.  "  They  are  spies,"  said  he  :  *'  I  wish  to  have  none  of 
them  at  head-quarters — they  have  come,  however. — Nothing  but  spies 
— occupied  entirely  in  Sending  bulletins  to  their  courts." 

'  In  this  manner  the  conversation  continued  for  three  hwrs.  The 
fire  had  gone  out,  and  we  all  felt  the  effects  of  the  cold.  The  em- 
peror, hOjWever,'  who  kepi  himself  warm  by  his  vehement  gesticulation, 
perceiy^  nothing  of  it.  To  a  proposal  for  traversing  Silesia^  ,he  re- 
plied, *'  All !  Prussia."  At  length,  after  again  repeating  three  or  four 
times— Prom  the  sublime  to  the  ticUcuhus  is  but  a  Step — asking  whe* 
ther  he  was  known,  and  saying  that  he  cared  not — renewing  the  as- 
surances of  his  protection  to  the  ministers,  and  recommending  to  them 
to  take  courage,  he  signified  his  wish  to  leave  us.  I  once  more  as- 
sured him  that  nothing  which  concerned  his  service  had  been  for- 
gotten. The  ministers  joined  me  in  addressing  to  him  the  most  re« 
spectfut  and  afiectionate  wishes  for  the  preservation  of  his  health  and 
the  prosperity  of  his  journey. — "  I  never  was  better ;  if  I  had  the 
devil,  I  should  be  all  the  better  for  it." — Quand  j'aurai  le  diable,  je  ne 
m'en  porterai  que  mieux. — Such  were  his  last  words.  He  then  mounted 
the  humble  sledge  which  carried  Caesar  and  his  fortune,and  disappeared. 
A  violent  shock  which  the  vehicle  received  in  passing  the  gate  nearly 
overturned  it. 

*  Such  was,  word  for  word,  this  famous  conversation,  in  which  Na- 
poleon fully  disclosed  his  hazardous  and  incoherent  genius,  his  cold  in- 
sensibility, hisi  fluctuation  of  ideas,  among  a  hundred  diverging  projects, 
his  past  schemes,  and  his  approaching  dangers.  It  made  too  deep  ao 
impression  to  leave  me  in  any  doubt  of  not  having  reported  it  with  the 
most  scrupulous  accuracy.  I  have  called  myself  strictly  to  account, 
and  I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  any  omission  or  inaccuracy.'— p.  20f 
—220. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  M.  de  Pradt's  work  is  to  paint 
Buonaparte^  but  this  he  does  by  a  number  of  sketches  so  loosely 
scattered  through  his  book,  that  w«  canaot  collect  them  into  one 
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picture ;  we  shall,  however,  attempt  to  bring  the  most  striding  traits 
before  our  readers,  when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  w« 
make  some  general  observations  on  the  character  of  this  meteor. 

We  now  come  to  the  works  that  record  the  evasion  from  Elba, 
and  the  subsequent  events.  Of  these,  decidedly,  the  best  is  that  of 
Miss  Helen  Maria  Williams,  which,  though  its  style  is  occasionally 
affected,  is  written  with  accuracy,  with  a  free  and,  we  had  al- 
most said,  an  impartial  spirit. 

The  first  question  that  naturally  occurs  is,  whether  the  return  of 
Buonaparte  was  the  result  of  premeditation  and  deep-laid  conspi* 
racy,  or  thd  effect  of  one  of  those  sudden  freaks  and  boutades  for 
which  the  ex-emperor  was  so  famous,  and  in  which  he  has  so  ofteii 
anci  so  miraculously  succeeded.  If  we  are  tp  believe  M.  de  la 
Martilli^re,  aqd  the  author  of  the  Histoire  du  Cabinet  des  Tuile- 
ries,  the  fact  of  a  conspiracy  is  not  only  indubitable,  but  was,  to 
the  moment  of  its  explosion,  so  notorious  in  Paris  as  hardly  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  conspiracy;  but  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  these 
authors  is  entitled  to  much  credit. 

M.  de  la  Martilli^re  seems  to  be  a  respectable  writer  and  a  well 
meaning  man,  but  he  produces  no  proof  of  his  statements,  and 
indeed  scarcely  assumes  a  Ume  of  authority — the  other,  however, 
dashes  into  the  boldest  assertion,  and  describes  all  the  '  trames 
and  melees*  of  Mesdames  A**,  B**,  and  C*^,  and  of  Messieurs 
X**,  Y**,  and  Z**,  (all  deep  conspirators !)  with  that  kind  of 
ostentatious  obscurity  apd  mysterious  pomp  under  which  wouldf 
be  informers  so  often  hope  to  conceal  their  ignorance.  Miss 
Williams,  for  whose  evidence  we  have  more  respect,  evidently  in- 
clines to  this  opinion ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  violet,  '  qui  revient 
au  printems,'  as  the  distinction  of  a  Buonapartist,  seems  to  set  this 

Question  at  rest.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  stated  that 
Buonaparte,  alarmed  in  Elba  concerning  what  the  Congress  might 
decree  of  his  future  fate,  determined,  with  his  natural  audacity, 
to  strike  a  great  blow,  and  to  throw  himself  unexpectedly  into 
France,  to  gather  the  fruits  of  a  disaffection  against  the  king,  which 
was  well  known  to  exist  in  the  whole  army. 

We  believe  that  the  truth  may  lie  between  both  these  statements, 
and  that  there  was  a  kind  of  conspiracy,  and  a  forcibly  pronounced 
discontent,  of  which,  though  not  excited  by  his  intervention,  Buo- 
naparte hastened  to  avail  himself;  and  we  have  reason  to  know, 
that  Fouche  has,  since  the  Restoration,  confidentially  .declared, 
what  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  concealing — that  there  was 
an  understanding  among  the  jacobins,  (patriots  he  termed  them,)  that 
some  change  in  the  government  should  be  attempted,  but  that  it 
never  was  intended  to  call  in  the  desperate  aid  of  Buonaparte;  who 
however>  aware  of  what  was  going  on,  landed,  and  by  the  force 
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of  the  soldiery,  put  himself  iit  the  head  of  a  revolution  which  the 
jacobins  would  rather  have  made  without  him.  This  seems  proba- 
ble, and  consistent  with  the  course  of  events  both  during  Buona- 
parte's attempt,  and  subsequent  to  his  restoration ;  and  we  really 
have  many  reasons  to  give  credit  to  it;  while  against  it  there  is  but 
the  single  circumstance  of  its  being  the  statement  of  M.  Foiich6, 
whose  natural  desire  to  make  his  party  appear  so  strong  as  to  be 
able  to  act  without  Buonaparte,  would  have  strengthened  the  na» 
tural  inclination  to  fraud  and  falsehood  which  has  always  distin* 
guished  that  great  minister  and  upright  patriot. 

It  ought,  also,  to  be  stated,  that  divisional  and  regimental  order- 
books  and  papers,  found  on  the  field  of  Waterloo,  afford  a  strong 
presumption  that  those  who  had  the  direction  of  the  army  expected 
Buonaparte,  or  at  least  a  commotion — for  early  in  February  all 
leaves  of  absence  and  furloughs  were  recalled,  the  rigour  against  de- 
sertion was  redoubled,  the  regiments  were  directed  to  fill  up  their 
vacancies  even  from  the  disbanded  pensiohers,  and  the  oflScers  and 
men  were  to  hold  themselves  in  constant  readiness  and /ii//  march- 
ing order  for  the  first  week  in  March,  and  all  this  on  the  pretence 
of  some  reviews  or  inspections  which  were  announced  for  that  pe- 
riod ;  but  which  surely  could  have  required  nothing  like  the  vigour 
or  activity  of  the  measures  above  mentioned. 

Of  all  the  persons  who  betrayed  the  king,  Marshal  Ney  has  at- 
tracted the  greatest  share  of  public  indignation,  and  justly ;  yet  we 
believe,  contrary  to  the  suspicion  of  Miss  Williams,  that  this  man  was 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  plan  of  invasion ;  that  he  left  Paris  without 
disloyal  intentions,  and  that  it  was  not  till  his  army  begart  to  mutiny 
at  Lons  le  Saulnier,  that,  urged  at  once  by  cowardice  and  ambition, 
he  gave  way  to  the  natural  depravity  of  his  heart,  and,  between 
hope  and  fear,  threw  himself  into  the  contemptuous  embrace  of 
Buonaparte. 

The  progress  of  the  invader  from  Cannes  to  Paris  was  little  else 
than  a  mihtary  triumph;  though,  if  the  Prefect  of  theVarhad  done 
his  duty,  he  never  could  have  advanced  three  leagues.  The  people 
of  that  department  were  unexceptionably  devoted  to  the  king ;  so 
iimch  so,  that  the  usurper  did  not  at  first  venture  to  enter  a  house, 
but  ate  his  meals  in  the  open  air ;  but  he  either  bought  or  cajoled 
the  Prefect,  and  humbling  his  imperial  tone,  asked  no  more  than 
to  be  allowed  to  pass,  and  to  be  afterwards  acknowledged  or  re- 
jected as  circumstances  might  justify :  this  step  once  gained,  all 
danger  was  over,  for  the  troops  that  were  marched  against  him 
were  in  fact  nothing  else  than  reinforcements,  and  '  the  eagle 
flew  from  steeple  to  steeple  from  Grenoble  to  Notre  Dame/ 

The  hostile  disposition  of  the  army  was  so  well  known,  that 
M  hen^  on  the  first  account  of  Buonaparte's  advance^  one  of  our  minis- 
ters 
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%tT%  was  aslced  whether  the  French  government  would  not  hasten  to 
send  troops  against  him,  he  replied,  *  Yes,  I  am  afraid  thej  will/  In 
the  king  of  France's  council  it  was  proposed  to  move  all  the  regular 
troops  out  of  the  line  of  his  march,  and  oppose  him  by  the  national 
guard  and  gendarmerie.  This  prudent  advice  was  unhappily  over- 
ruled, the  usurper  rapidly  advanced ;  and  the  king,  with  his  family, 
Mardials  Marmont  and  Oudinot,  the  Duke  of  Feltre,  a  few  men 
of  letters,  one  or  two  actors,*  aiod  a  small  number  of  the  household 
troops,  took  refuge  in  Flanders.  The  Dukes  of  Angoul^me  and 
Bourbon  from  the  south  and  the  west  escaped,  the  first  by  capitu- 
lation, and  the  latter  secretly  to  Spain.  The  Duchess  of  Angou- 
l€me,  after  in  vain  employing,  at  first  all  the  graces  of  her  sex  to 
win  the  sullen  and  refractory  garrison  at  Bourdeaux,  and  after- 
wards all  the  courage  of  a  man  in  endeavouring  to  defend  the  city, 
reluctantly  sought  refuge  on  board  a  British  squadron  which,  in 
prospect  of  this  course  of  events,  had  been  placed  in  the  Gironde. 

*  The  Duchess  of  Angoulftme  had  not  been  spared  by  the  Bonapar- 
tists,  amidst  the  censures  heaped  upon  her  family.  One  of  the  heaviest 
charges  brought  against  her  was  the  habitual  melancholy  of  her  disposi^ 
tion ;  she  was  found  guilty  of  having  no  French  gaiety  in  her  character. 
The  Parisians  remembered  not  that  this  princess,  at  an  age  when  the 
heart  is  already  susceptible  of  deep  and  lasting  impressions^  had  seen 
her  whole  family  perjsh,  and  had  herself  been  led  from  the  gloomy 
tower  of  her  prison,  into  an  exile  which  had  lasted  twenty  years ;  that 
on  returning  to  the  palace  of  her  fathers,  it  was  natural  that  some 
melancholy  reflections  should  darken  for  her  the  triumphal  pomp,  and 
mingle  themselves  with  the  exultation  of  her  joy.  But  sadness  was  not 
the  sole  offence  of  the  Duchess  of  Angoul6me ;  her  extreme  piety  was 
declared  to  be  fitter  for  a  monastery  than  a  court ;  and  in  the  carica- 
tures of  the  royal  family  which  filled  the  print-shops  after  their  depar- 
ture, she  was  always  placed  on  her  kn^es  before  a  prie-dieu,  as  if  in- 
capable of  all  other  occupations.  But  not  less  was  the  confusion  of  her 
adversaries,  than  the  triumph  of  her  adherents,  when  it  was  announced 
in  Paris,  that  this  prinqess,  with  that  energy  which,  in  a  superior  mind. 
Is  called  forth  by  extraordinary  situations,  had  risen  from  her  knees, 
and  invoking  in  her  heart  the  aid  of  heaven,  had  mounted  on  horse- 
Iback,  rid  every  day  through  the  ranks,  and  displayed  a  courage  worthy 
of  heroic  times.  When  Buonaparte  sent  a  considerable  detachment  to 
march  against  her,  she  ordered  a  general  to  conduct  her  to  the  Chdteau 

*  We  had  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  of  those  men,  Mr.  Huet,  (whose  courage 
«iid  honour  would  ennoble  any  profession,)  on  his  first  re-appearance  on  the  Parisian 
stage — the  character  he  plajed  was  singularly  adapted  to  his  situation — it  was  Blond«I» 
the  affectionate  and  faithful  servant  of  the  exiled  Richard  :  we  felt»  and  the  Parisians,  to 
do  them  justice,  seemed  to  feel  how  much  superior  this  poor  plac  er  wac  to  all  the  trai- 
torous and  time-serving  dukes  and  roanhals  \  and  we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
iiM  coincideoce  produced  a  strong  effect  upon  our  feelings,  and  excited  a  degree  of 
mppioving  pleasure  equal  (can  we  say  more  ?)  to  the  indignation  wMch  we  fflt  at  seeing 
Ma^mw  and  Fouche  at  the  king's  levee. 
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de  la  Trompette.  The  general  hesitated,  assuring  her  thftt  she  woulil 
be  in  danger.  *  I  do  not  ask  you,  sir,*  said  she,*  if  there  would  be  danger, 
I  only  order  you  to  conduct  me/  She  rode  up  to  a  circle  of  officers  on 
the  esplanade,  whom  she  harangued,  exhorting  them  to  fidelity  and  the 
renewal  of  their  oaths  of  allegiance  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Observing 
their  coldness,  and  hesitation,  she  exclaimed,  "  I  see  your  fears,  you  are 
cowards;  I  absolve  you  from  your  oaths  already  taken!"  and  taming 
her  horse,  she  left  them,  and  immediately  embarked  on  board  an  Eng- 
lish frigate.  The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux  followed  her  to  the  sea  shore, 
with  fond  enthusiasm,  with  lamentations,  and  tears.  Every  one  wished 
to  possess  something  that  had  belonged  to  her,  something  for  thoughts 
and  remembrances;"  something  that  might  be  guarded  with  the  same 
devotion  as  the  votive  offering  of  a  saint,  or  the  relic  of  a  martyr.  She 
gave  her  shawl,  her  gloves,  the  feathers  of  her  hat,  which,  were  cut  intQ 
shreds,  and  distributed  amonc  her  followers*  ' 

*  If  history  has  bestowed  the  tribute  of  applause  on  Elizabeth  at  Til-  | 
bury-Fort,  and  on  Maria  Theresa  at  Buda,  a  splendid  page  is  also  re-  | 
served  for  the  daughter  of  Lewis  XVI,  at  Bordeaux/ — Miss  JVilliam*s 
Narratkcy  pp.  97— 1 00. 

Buonaparte  arrived  in  Paris !  but  *  quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  Hec-^ 
tore  !'  The  prestige  vias  destroyed, — his  enchanter's  rod,  as  Miss 
Williams  calls  it,  was  broken,  and  with  it  his  power;  ten  months 
of  freedom,  of  real  rational  freedom,  had  opened  the  eyes  and 
minds  of  all  the  better  orders  of  people ;  and  we  believe  it  may  be 
said,  to  the  credit  of  the  good  people  of  France,  and  of  Paris  in 
particular,  that  except  the  military  and  6uonaparte*s  new  peers 
and  placemen,  not  one  person  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  not  even 
one  honest  shopkeeper,  was  pleased  at  his  restoration.  There  was, 
as  usual,  a  shouting  mob — but  not  even  this  without  pay — and 
dutiful  addresses  from  the  courts,  corporations,  and  boards, — but 
not  these  without  threats — and  Buonaparte  is  known  to  have 
expressed  great  dissatisfaction  at  the  mean  dress  and  manners  of  the 
canaille  which  assembled  under  the  windows  of  the  Tuileries  to 
greet  him. — (Mm  Williams's  Narrative,  p.  92.) 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  in  defeiice  of  the  consistency  of  the  Pari- 
sians, that  when  on  the  terrace  of  the  garden,  where  a  crowd  was 
shouting  Vive  le  Roi!  a  foreigner  observed  to  a  French  gentleman 
that  the  same  crowd  had  three  weeks  before  shouted  Vive  TEmpe- 
reur !  the  Frenchman  very  rationally  replied — '  as  great  a  crowd,  per- 
haps, but  not  the  same — our  city  is  large  enough  to  afford  two  par- 
ties, distinct  in  their  habits  and  politics,  who  huzza  successively  their 
favourite  sovereigns,  but  perhaps  not  the  vilest  of  either  party  would 
join  in  applauding  his  opponent/  He  added  and  appealed  to  other 
by-standers  whether  it  was  possible  that  the  shabby  mob  that  had 
huzzaed  Buonaparte  could  have  any  thing  in  common  with  the  well-^ 
dressed  and  respectable  assemblage  of  people  that  weieat  the  mo- 
ment 
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ment  expressing  their  pleasure  at  the  sight  of  their  king.  Miss  Wik 
liams^  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  passed,  explicitly  declares  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  second  reign,  the  better  orders  of  Pa- 
risian society  were  true  to  their  oaths  and  their  allegiance  to  Louis ; 
and  she  confirms  the  opinion  which  every  observer  of  those  eventi 
had  formed,  *  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ladies  of  Buonaparte's 
court,  which  might  be  more  properly  called  his  camp,  and  a  fejif 
of  the  lowest  class,  the  women  of  France  were  unanimousty  royalists,* 
—(p.  65.) 

Even  the  formidable  talons  of  the  newly  arrived  eagle, '  the  terrofis 
of  his  beak,  and  lightnings  of  his  eye,'  could  not  repress  this  loyal 
spirit.  Blue,  as  the  colour  of  constancy,  was  opposed,  in  the  ladies' 
dresses,  to  the  now  ensanguined  violet  of  the  usurper;  and  songs, 
ambiguously  worded,  or  set  to_royalist  airs,  passed  from  lip  to  lip^ 
and  from  hand  to  hand,  and,  like  the  Freemasons'  sign,  were  typical 
of  a  secret  understanding : — the  imperial-jacobin  ministry  knew  not 
bow  to  repress  this  musical  treason ;  and  found  that  what  Champr 
fort  had  said  of  the  old  government  of  France,  was  true  of  theirs^ 
that  it  was  ^  une  monarchic  absoliie  temp6r6e  par  des  chansons/  ^ 
It  is  proved,  from  the  most  incontestible  evidence,  that  of 
Buonaparte's  confidential  officers,  (in  the  correspondence  found  is 
the  porte-feuille  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  though  containing 
Ae  letters  of  two  or  three  days  only,)  that  in  the  south,  in  the  west, 
and  in  the  north  of  France,  the  affection  of  the  great  majority  <rf 
the  people  toward  their  legitimate  sovereign  was  undiaken. 

Colonel  Planat  writes  from  the  department  of  the  Tarn  and  Gar 
ronoe, — 

*  That  General  Barr6,  who  commands  the  district,  though  full  of 
zeal  and  tlie  best  intentions,  is  intimidated  by  the  menaces  and  inso- 
knee  of  the  Royalist  party,  which  predominates  at  Montauban.' — p. 

Again — 

*  The  diposition  of  this  department  is  of  the  worst  kind — the  wordi 
country^  glory,  independence^  national  cause,  are  not  only  without  effect; 
but  objects  of  derision ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  dene  here  but  by  am 
armed  force,  and  no  means  can  be  obtained  in  this  department/ — p.  p. 

The  prefect  of  police  in  Paris  represents — 

*  That  the  public  mind  in  the  south  is  very  bad,  and  that  the  new* 
€>f  the  insurrection  in  the  west  makes  the  Royalists  bolder/ — p.  35.  , 

*  At  Limoges  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  tlfe  12th  June,  over  the 
college— at  Rennes  assemblages  in  all  tbe  communes  gave  apprehension 
of  a  revolt,'  ^ 

M.  de  Lannoy  represents — 

*  That  the  public  mind  of  the  department  of  Ardfeche  is  worked  upo« 
by  the  priests  and  nobles ;  every  effort  is  used  to  rekindle  civil  war — the 
public  nund  of  the  department  of  Vaucluie  is  generally  bad— rpyalist 
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and  popish — Hie  enemies  of  the  government  are  by  far  the  most  numerr 
ous,  and  its  friends  are  few/— p.  42. 

M.  Chiappe  relates — 

^That  the  inhabitants  of  Abbeville  and  the  department  of  the  Somme 
are  very  ill-disposed ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  may  be  kept  in 
order,  but  in  the  villages  they  will  be  easily  excited  to  revolt.  At  Aire 
the  public  feeling  is  bad.  At  Dunkirk  the  public  feeling  is  bad.  It 
would  be  a  good  measure  to  compel  all  the  country  seigneurs  to  inhabit 
their  town-houses — the  peasants,  having  no  person  to  excite  them, 
would  be  then  tranquil  and  obedient/ — pp.  57 — 72. 


Bourdeaux,  Marseilles,  Thoulouse — their  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause  is  well  known ;  and  it  is  that  very  devotion  which  has  expos* 
them  to  the  calumnies  of  the  Buonapartists  in  England  and 
France — we  should  never  have  heard  the  charges  of  religious  per- 
secution and  bigotry  against  the  people  of  the  souths  if  their  politics 
had  not  been  rojral — bine  illas  lachrymse.  Indeed,  except  in  some 
of  the  eastern  departments,  we  do  not  find  one  single  report  of  a 
disposition  of  the  people  favourable  to  Buonaparte,  ^nd  there* 
fore  must  conclude  that  the  charge  of  disloyalty  and  inconstancy  so 
commonly  made  against  the  French  nation  is  greatly  exaggerated 
and  much  too  general. 

But  while  all  that  was  estimable  in  France  either  openly  op- 
posed, or  secretly  lamented  Buonaparte's  success,  the  whole  of  the 
jacobin  and  revolutionary  parties  threw  themselves  into  his  arms, 
and  held  him  in  so  close  an  embrace,  that  he  was  no  longer  mas- 
ter of  his  own  movements.  Then  the  ideologues  (a  name  he  gave 
to  the  revolutionary  theorists,  and  which  he  sometimes  used  to 
others,  as  the  most  opprohriom  term  of  abuse)  became  less  his  mi^ 
nisters  than  his  masters ;  and  the  council-chamber  was  often 
disturbed  by  the  '  rixes,'  and  almost  personal  violences  which  oc- 
curred between  the  jacobin  emperor  and  the  ideologue  cabinet. — 
(Nar.  108).  Then  were  exhibited  a  mixture  of  despotism  and  de- 
mocracy,* an  alliance  between  Buonaparte  and  the  populace — a 
junction  of  the  Place  Maubert  and  the  Louvre :  then  the  means 
that  had  overturned  the  royal  throne  were  called  in  to  the  aid  of 
the  imperial.  F6d6r6s — without  bonnets-rouges^  but  still  saiu- 
mlottes — again  poured  forth  from  the  Fauxbourgs  to  the  C^^i^ousel ; 
where  the  humbled  despot  gave  them  fair  words,  a  thousand  thanks, 
feasts,  toasts,  fireworks — every  tbmg,  in  short,  but  what  they  most 
wanted — clothes  and  arms. 

These  disorderly  bands,  though  possessing  no  actual  strength, 
had  great  capabilities  of  mischief,  and  the  royalists  hardly  looked 
at  them  with  more  dread  than  did  Buonaparte  himself;  who  with 
the  weakness  which  characterized  all  the  measures  of  his  second 
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reign,  at  once  feared  and  encouraged  them.  As  long  as  there 
should  be  any  hope  of  maintaining  his  power  in  a  regular  form,  he 
well  knew  that  he  could  not  venture  to  arm  these  assassins.;  but  he 
saw  in  them  a  corps  de  reserve  which,  in  the  event  of  desperate 
remedies  becoming  necessary,  might  be  employed  in  their  old  work 
of  terror  and  massacre.  It  is  however  plain,  that  he  never  could 
have  wielded  them  to  his  exclusive  purposes — they  were  a  kind  oC 
jacobin  army,  to  which  the  jacobin  ministers  looked  for  support 
against  the  usurper  and  the  regular  troops,  and  were  probably,  in 
the  minds  of  Camot  and  Fouch6,  destined  to  be  again  the  founders 
of  the  republic. 

The  partizans  of  the  usurper  had  long  arrogated  to  themselves 
the  character  of  being  the  only  enlightened  und  liberal  part  of  the 
nation ;  the  adherents  of  the  king's  government  were  described 
by  the  opprobrious  title  of  Knights  of  the  Extinguisher ;  yet  never 
surely  were  such  impudent  contempt  of  all  truth  and  principle,  such 
silly  puppet-shows,  and  such  '  ombres  chinoises'  of  mystitied  non* 
sense  exhibited  in  the  world  as  during  the  short  reign  of  those 
liheraux  and  philosophers : — rthey  began  by  giving  out  that  it  was  the 
British  who  had  sent  Napoleon  from  Elba  to  recover  France — next 
that  Austria  was  also  his  accomplice — ^next  that  he  had  obtained  a 
truce  for  twenty  years  with  the  allies — ^next  that  Maria  Louisa  and 
her  son  were  on  the  road  to  Paris — at  last  their  departure  from  Vienna 
was  officially  announced ;  and  the  4th  April  was  publicly  fixed  by  a 
notice  from  the  government  as  the  day  of  their  entry  into  Paris. 

The  object  of  these  and  a  thousand  similar  lies  was  to  put 
the  royalists  in  a  state  of  doubt  and  inaction ;  and  though  they  were 
soon  detected,  the  liberal  and  enlightened  government  was  not 
ashamed  to  spread  such  falsehoods,  and  the  people  was  not  s# 
well  informed  as  entirely  to  disbelieve  them. 

Then  came  the  pantomime  of  the  Champ  de  Mai.  Lucien 
Buonaparte  had  written  a  poem  entitled  Charlemagne,  which  we 
believe  no  man  alive  ever  read  through ;  even  those  who  translated 
it,  never,  we  are  persuaded,  looked  beyond  their  own  shares  of  this 
dtupifying  task.  In  the  first  volume,  (for  there  are  two,)  is  a  florid 
and  heavy  description  (gilt^ead,  like  the  statues  of  Victory  on  the 
arch  in  the  Carrousel)  of  an  assembly  held  by  Charlemagne  of  the 
estates  of  France  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  which  was  theref  ore  called 
the  Champ  de  Mai.  The  dreams  of  the  poet  now  supplied  th^ 
contemplations  of  the  statesman ;  and  Lucien  thought  to  achieve 
at  once  his  own  and  his  brother's  glory  by  procuring  the  latter  t# 
act  the  part  of  Charlemagne  in  a  melo-drame  founded  on  his 
poem,  which,  as  nobody  would  read,  he  was  resolved  that  France 
should  see,  and  above  all,  should  pay  for. 
'  The  '  augwi  ceremony  however  miserably  failed ;  '  du  sublimei 
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jusqu^au  ridicule  il  n^y  a  qu'unpas:*  all  the  efforts  of  the  united  go- 
Ternment — imperialists,  republicans,  and  anarchists — could  not  eren 
fill  the  benches.  We  have  before  us  iat  this  moment  a  ticket  which 
an  English  traveller  got  for  seeing  this  ceremony,  which  is  signed 
by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  certifies  the  bearer  to  be  'a  deputy 
from  the  department  of  the  Pas  He  Calais  to  the  Champ  de  Mai 
and  this  ticket,  so  barefaced  was  the  trick,  was  given  to  him  in  his 
own  English  name.  All  Paris  rang  with  songs,  epigrams,  anagrams, 
and  calembourgs  against  this  piece  tombte ;  and  even  an  English- 
man, who  looks  at  such  wicked  fooleries  more  seriously,  may  smile 
at  recollecting  that  the  Champ  de  Mai  was  held  on  the  first  of  June 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars;  and  that  the  address  to  the  emperor,  from 
the  assembled  wisdom,  virtue,  and  honour  of  the  French  nation, 
was  spoken  by  a  deputy  elected  to  this  office  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  he  had  the  loudeat  voice  of  any  man  in  France^  and 
could  make  himself  heard  from  the  Ecole  Militaire  to  the  Pont  de 
Jena !  Stentor,  in  the  Iliad,  was  not  called  to  the  council  of  princes : 
but  this  is  only  another  proof  that  no  two  epic  poets  can  be  more  dis- 
similar than  Homer  and  Prince  Lucien. 

Meanwhile,  amidst  all  the  promises  of  peace,  France  saw  the 
whole  of  Europe  in  motion  against  her.  Nothing  can  prove  the 
baseness  of  Buonaparte's  political  insincerity,  arid  the  confidence 
which  the  French  soldiery  placed  in  it,  more  than  the  following 
consideration :  no  event  perhaps  had  so  much  contributed  to  the 
king's  unpopularity  as  the  cession  of  Belgium,  (whith,  however,  in 
fact,  was  not  ceded  by  hiniy  but  lout  by  Buonaparte ,)  and  its  recovery 
was  the  first  hope  and  promise  of  all  those  who  concurred  in  the 
recal  of  Buonaparte ;  yet  he  never  ceased  to  profess  the  mainte- 
nance of  that  very  peace  by  which  Belgium  was  lost ;  and,  having 
violated  all  the  treaties  which  he  himself  had  ever  made,  from 
Campo  Formio  down  to  Fontainebleau,  he  asked  Europe  to  be- 
lieve that  he  would  keep  a  treaty  to  which  he  was  no  party,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  overturning  which,  he  had  broken  his  former 
engagements.  But  if  France  knew  how  little  these  professions  were 
to  be  trusted,  so  did  Europe. 

It  was  evident,  that,  notwithstanding  the  immense  efforts 
which  Buonaparte  was  making,  the  allies  would  be,  when  united, 
too  strong  for  him.  He  therefore  wisely  resolved  to  endeavour  to 
strike  some  blow  before  the  whole  force  of  his  antagonists  could  be 
brought  into  one  combined  operation ;  with  the  same  breath  there- 
fore which  had  spoken  these  hopes  of  peace,  he  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  left  Paris  on  the  night  of  the  11th  June,  having 
taken  all  a  despot's  jealous  precautions  for  concealing,  as  long  as 
possible,  his  movements ;  for  though  he  expressed  great  joy  at  the 
prospefit  of  meeting  the  Duke  of  Wellington — *  Je  vais  me  frotter,' 
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laid  he, '  centre  Wellington' — he  took  all  imaginable  precaution  to 
conceal  from  Wellington  that  he  was  coming.  In  the  course  of 
that  evening  he  employed  himself  in  writing  orders  to  his  ministers, 
copies  of  which  were  taken  in  the  portefeuille,  and  one  or  two  of 
which  we  will  extract. 

^  To  Count  Lav ALEtTY.,  Postmaster-General. 

*  Monsieur  Count  Lavaletle,  as  1  have  said  in  my  speech  to-day,  that 
I  shall  set  out  to-night,  I  desire  you  will  take  care  that  no  post-horses 
are  furnished  on  the  road  I  shall  take;  and  that  great  circumspection 
is  used  towards  those  for  whom  post-horses  are  furnished  on  the  neigh* 
bouring  roads ;  and  that  no  courier  or  estafette  is  sent  forward/ 

'To  the  Minister  Marine. 

June  11. 

*  I  suppose  you  have  interrupted  all  communication  by  sea,  and  that 
no  person  or  packet-boat  is  permitted  to  pass  any  more,  under  anf 
pretext  whatsoever/ 

*  To  the  Minister  at  War. 

June  11. 

'  Send  for  Marshal  Massena;  if  he  wishes  to  repair  to  Metz,  he  shall 
be  governor  of  it,  and  shalj^  have  the  superior  command  of  the  third 
and  fourth  divisions/ 

*  To  the  Same. 

June  11. 

'  Let  Ney  be  called.  If  he  wishes  to  be  at  the  first  battle,  he  must 
repair  on  the  13th  to  Avesnes,  where  my  head-quarters  will  be/ 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  like  to  see  a  literal  copy  of  the  original 
of  a  note  from  Buonaparte  to  the  minister  of  war ;  it  does  no  great 
credit  to  the  orthography  and  grammar  of  this  patron  of  arts, 
sciences,  and  literature. 

*  Jepasserai  lasambre  demain  15.  si  les  prussien  nevacuent  pas  nous 
aurons  une  bataille.  Suchet  doit  senpar^  demontmellian  et  sy  fortifie* 
recomadez  quil  y  ait  10000  fusits  alyon  pour  arme  lesgarde  nassionale 
et  que  les  pieces  soyen  en  batterie  fai^  mette  les  300  piece  delamarine 
aubutte  Aparis.  qu'ils  y  soyen  avent  le  25  dumois  enfin  fait  marche  les 
compagne  decanonier  des  (^*) . . . .  fait  les  aller  endiligence  avincenne  le 
jeudy.  Neprodiguez  pas  le  fusits  aux  federe  nous  enavonsgrand  besoin 
partout,  etc.  etc.  etc/ 

The  events  which  took  place  between  the  11th  and  21st  June, 
when  Napoleon  returned  to  Paris,  are  given  at  length  in  our  last 
Number.  We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  personal  to 
Buonaparte. 

On  his  return  to  his  capital,  where  he  had  hastened  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  measures  to  recruit  his  army,  he  found,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, that  he  was  no  longer  master.    He  sent  for  Fouch6  and 

^  •  Word!  illegibk.  . 
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gave  hitn  audience  in  his  bath — the  conversalion  was  short,  but  ex- 
pressive. *  I  want  C0(),000  men/  says  Napoleon,  *  You  cannot 
have  them/  rejoined  the  minister,  lliat  expression  shewed  him 
that  the  terror  of  his  power,  and  consequently  the  power  itself, 
had  vanished.  The  account  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo  in  the  Mo- 
Aiteur  (which  had  almost  exaggerated  the  loss,  in  order,  it  is  sup- 
posed, to  stimulate  the  public  to  greater  exertions)  dissolved  in  an 
instant  the  allegiance  of  the  two  chambers ;  in  that  of  the  Peers, 
the  minister  of  war  endeavoured  to  retrieve  the  error  of  having  told 
too  much  truth  in  liis  bulletin,  and  brought  down  a  mitigated  and 
consolatory  report,  by  which  it  appeared  the  army,  far  from  being 
destroyed,  was  rallying  under  Soult;  that  the  Imperial  Guard  was 
Blive  and  merry, and  in  good  quarters, at  Soissons ;  and  that  Grouchy, 
with  a  victorious  army,  and  a  perfect  equipment,  was  about  to 
act  on  the  flank  of  the  invaders.  This  called  up  his  late  Serene 
Highness  Michael  Ney,  Duke  of  Elchingen,  and  Prince  de  la 
Moskowa,  marshal  and  peer  of  France,  who  gave  the  lie  direct  to 
the  minister  of  war,  affirming,  *  that  at  that  crisis  of  the  country,  truth 
was  above  all  things  necessary ;  and  that  of  this  so  necessary  article 
the  minister's  account  did  not  contain  one  word;  that  the  troops 
could  not  be  rallied ;  that  Grouchy  had  no  army  capable  of  at- 
tempting any  thing  against  the  allies ;  and  that  as  to  the  Guard,  he 
could  best  tell  what  had  become  of  it — he  had  commanded  it,  and 
had  seen  it  perish  under  his  own  eyes.  In  short/  he  said, '  there  was 
nothing  left  but  to  implore  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.' 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  all  the  old  jacobins  immediately 
took  heart;  and  though  it  was  little  more  than  a  week  since  they 
had  jsworn  allegiance  to  Napoleon,  they,  one  and  all,  shewed  a 
disposition  to  depose  this  sovereign  of  their  choice,  this  idol  of  the 
oaths  and  incense  of  the  last  week's  festival ;  and  a  deputation,  with 
very  vague  instructions,  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Emperor. 
He,  meanwhile,  in  his  solitary  ElystCy  laboured  under  all  the  horrors 
of  undigested  defeat,  and  was  distracted  between  the  recollection  of 
what  he  had  suffered  and  the  terror  of  what  he  saw  he  was  further 
to  suffer.  For  two  days  and  nights,  meetings  and  committees  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  the  palace,  without  producing  any  result.  The 
Emperor's  anxiety  seemed  to  increase.  Much  business  appeared 
to  be  doing,  and  yet  nothing  was  done.  The  time  was,  however, 
pressing.  The  Chambers  had  assembled,  and  from  the  violence 
of  the  discussions,  it  was  plain  that  the  parties  were  on  the  point  of 
cqoiing  to  blows ;  the  necessity  of  an  abdication  was  already  spoken 
of  with  much  freedom. 

A  carriage  suddenly  stopped  at  the  palac^^  It  was  Prince 
XiUcien's.  Napoleon  turned  pale  on  seeing  him.'  He  went  down, 
however^  and  met  bis  brother  in  the  garden.   The  Prince  drew  th« 
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Emperor  aside  into  the  closest  walk.  M.  St.  Didier  (the  emperor's 
private  secretary,  who  relates  these  scenes)  followed  at  a  distance^ 
by  turnings  which  he  knew>  and  arrived  behind  a  thicket  of  ver- 
dure which  concealed  him  from  them.  It  is  probable  he  heard 
wly  the  latter  part  of  their  conversation, 

*  Lucien. — Where  is  your  firmness  now  ?  Abandon  this  irresolution^ 
You  know  the  consequence  of  not  having  the  courage  to  dare. 

Napoleon. — I  have  dared  too  much. 

Lucien. — Yes;  too  much  and  too  little.  Dare  once  again.  You  de- 
liberate when  you  should  act.  Others  are  acting  and  not  deliberating. 
They  will  pronounce  your  forfeiture. 

Napoleon. — Forfeiture !  Let  us  see  Davoust.' 

They  returned  into  the  palace,  and  the  Prince  of  Eckmuhl  was 
sent  for.  It  is  not  certain  what  was  the  extent  of  the  violence 
against  the  Chambers  which  the  brothers  proposed  to  him,  nor  what 
he  replied ;  but  it  appeared  that  he  would  attempt  nothing  against 
the  independence  of  the  national  representation ;  and  that  the  only 
hope  that  remained  for  Napoleon,  namely,  the  dissolution  of  the 
assemblies,  which  had  declared  themselves  permanent,  could  not  be 
eiiected. 

Liucien,  much  agitated,  soon  drove  off.  M.  St.  Didier  heard 
him  say  to  his  secretary,  *  What  can  I  do?  The  smoke  of  Wa* 
terloo  has  turned  his  head.' 

The  emperor  shut  himself  up  in  a  retired  cabinet,  and  did  not 
appear  for  an  hour.  He  had  asked  for  a  jelly  and  coffee,  and  a 
vatet-de-chambre  sent  it  to  him  by  a  boy,  who,  during  his  service 
in  the  palace,  had  been  particularly  noticed  by  Napoleon,  and  of 
whom  he  seemed  very  fond.  The  boy  looked  seriously  at  the  empe- 
ror, who  was  sitting  motionless,  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes — 
'  Eat  some,'  said  the  boy ;  *  it  will  do  you  good.'  The  emperor 
asked — *  Are  you  not  from  *Gonesse  ?  ^  No,  sire,  I  come  from 
*Pierre-Fite.'  '  And  your  parents  have  a  cottage  and  some  actev 
there  ?'  *  Yes,  sire.'  *  That  is  a  happy  life  T  His  head,  which  he 
had  for  a  moment  raised,  then  sank  again  upon  his  hands. 

Napoleon  soon  after  returned  to  his  great  cabinet,  where  M.  St. 
Didier  was  opening  a  dispatch.  '  Is  there  any  thing  new  there  T 
said  the  emperor.  '  It  contained  a  letter  addressed  to  himself.' 
Bonaparte  read  what  follows 

*  The  chastisement  of  a  hero  consists  in  his  fall.  Your's  is  resolved 
•n ;  and  in  order  that  history  may  consider  it  as  legal  as  your  contem- 
poraries will  believe  it  just,  the  public  authority  is  about  to  pronounce 
H.  Your  accomplices  will  not  then  have  it  in  their  power  to  describe 
it  as  the  work  of  the  bayonets  of  Kalmucks.    You  may,  however,  prc- 


^  T\i[0  little  villages  in  the  uoith  of  Paris. 
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tent  this.  Take  to  yourself  the  honour  of  descending  from  a  tiirone 
from  which  you  may  be  dragged — Abdicate  P 

' '  Abdicate !'  he  exclaimed,  biting  his  lips,  and  crushing  the  letter 
in  his  hand.  *  What  think  you  of  it?'  said  he,  to  two  of  the  mi- 
nisters, the  Duke  of  Bassauo,  and  Regnault  (of  St.  Jean  d'Angely) 
^ho  had  just  entered — the  former  was  silent.  '  I  understand  you/ 
V  said  Napoleon,  with  affected  gaiety^ '  you  agree  with  the  anonymous 
'  writer.'  *  Well,  Count  Regnault,  what  is  your  opinion  ?'  Regnault 
replied,  '  that  with  men  and  money  he  might  still  repel  the  attacks 
of  his  assailants;  but,  without  them,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but 
yield  ?* — *  I  am  able  still  to  resist,'  cried  Buonaparte,  with  some 
(Jegree  of  spirit.  *  But,'  returned  Regnault,  '  public  opinion 
is  with  the  Chambers,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chambers  that  a 
sacrifice  is  required.' 

Here  General  Solignac,  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
was  annouuced.  '  Solignac !'  exclaimed  the  emperor,  '  he  has  not 
spoken  to  me  these  five  years ;  what  can  he  want  r'— The  ministers 
withdrew,  and  Solignac  was  immediately  admitted.  No  third  per- 
son was  present  at  this  conversation,  but  the  general  himself  re- 
peated that  he  had  stated  to  Napoleon  the  certainty  of  his  approach- 
mg  deposition,  and  exhorted  him  to  anticipate  this  disgrace  by  a 
voluntary  abdication,  and  that  Buonaparte  had  consented. 

No  part  of  this  wonderful  story  is  more  surprizing  than  the  alte- 
ration that  now  appeared  in  Napoleon's  character.  No  longer 
proud,  daring,  self-confident,  and  obstinate,  he  asked  advice  from 
every  body,  followed  every  advice  for  a  few  minutes,  again  re- 
lapsed into  some  schemes  of  his  own,  then  subsided  into  a  state  of 
absolute  perplexity,  and  was  finally  taken  breathless  and  passive, 
like  a  beast  of  prey  hunted  down. 

The  expedients  of  Lucien,  however,  were  not  yet  exhausted,  and 
he  proposed  a  very  ingenious  plan,  which,  but  for  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  rapid  advance,  might  have  given  a  great  deal  of 
trouble — we  mean  the  conditional  abdication  in  favour  of  the 
young  Napoleon. 

This  project,  the  regicides  and  republicans  of  these  worthy  and 
consistent  Chambers,  after  considerable  discussion,  adopted ;  and 
Napoleon  11.  was  proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  French.  Meanwhile 
the  reins  of  government  were  seized  upon  by  Fouch^  and  Carnot, 
both  republican  regicides,  who  associated  with  themselves,  in  tlie 
sovereign  power,  Caulaincourt,  under  whose  orders  the  Duke  D'En- 
ghien  was  seized,  General  Grenier,  and  Quinette,  a  man  who  had 
no  other  distinction  than  that  of  being  also  a  regicide.  This  dnec- 
tory  of  five,  during  its  short  reign,  imitated  all  former  directories- 
honour,  virtue,  sentiment,  liberty  in  their  mouth,— baseness,  vice. 
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oruelty  and  despotism  in  their  actions.  One  of  their  first  cares  was 
Ae  disposal  of  Napoleon  the  sreat  and  the  Jirstf  now  the  prisoner 
of  men  acting  in  the  name  of  Napoleon  the  iUtU  and  the  second. 
ITiey  placed  near  (i.  e.  over)  him  General  Beckei*,  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  gentleman's  duties  and  powers 
were  of  a  very  mysterious  nature;  he  was  to  accompany  Buona* 
parte  every  whers,  yet  he  had  no  public  character  of  any  kind ;  he 
was  to  guide  his  movements^  yet  he  had  no  personal  acquaintance 
withy  or  influence  over  him;  and  he  was  to  guard  his  person  with- 
out having  any  force  assigned  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Fouch6  was  now  playing,  if 
not  the  king's  game,  at  least  against  Buonaparte ;  and  General  Beck- 
er s  orders  were  to  see  the  ex-emperor  soon  and  safely  embarked,  in 
a  small  squadron,  which  the  provisional  government  had  assigned  for 
his  conveyance  to  America*  However  General  Becker  contrived 
it,  or  whatever  were  his  secret  means  of  persuasion,  he  performed 
his  mission  with  great  success,  and  after  several  plans  and  much 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  drove  him  to  the  determination 
of  surrendering  to  the  British  squadron  in  Aix  roads. 

General  Becker's  accounts  of  his  mission,  as  he  gave  them  in 
the  ministerial  circles  of  Paris,  afforded  no  clue  to  discover  by 
what  invisible  thread  he  had  led  this  terrible  creature  so  quietly  to 
an  ignominious  end ;  but  it  was  surmized  that  ihe  personal  fears  of 
the  ex-emperor  (which  we  have  already  seen  are  more  than  become 
ii^Iy  strong)  were  operated  upon^  What  the  general  told  was,  that 
he  had  never  passed  a  period  of  more  anxiety,  and  that  there  was 
no  success  more  difficult  than  that  which  he  had  attained. 

He  said  that  Napoleon  had  treated  him,  from  the  first  moment, 
not  merely  with  civility  but  even  with  familiarity.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  journey  began,  while  walking  together  in  the  garden  of 
Malmaison,  the  general  made  some  observation  concerning  Maria 
Louisa  and  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Austria  towards  him. 
Napoleon  laughed,  gave  him  a  little  playful  slap  on  the  cheek,  and 
»aid — *  Allez,  mou  ami,  tu  ne  connais  pas  ces  gens-lA!' 

Before  Buonaparte's  departure  he  sent  for  one  of  his  early  friends 
— he  wished  to  take  leave  of  him.  Buonaparte  said,  ^  I  would  not 
go  without  seeing  you ;  we  shall  never  meet  again.'  The  other, 
unable  to  speak,  burst  into  tears.  Buonaparte  put  his  hands  on 
his  friend's  shoulders  with  an  air  of  affection,  and  said — *  Mon 
cher,ne  vous  attendrissez  pas;  dans  les  grandes  crises  comme  celle- 
ci,  c'est  le  courage  et  non  pas  la  sensibility  qu'il  nous  faut.'  In  a 
long  conversation  which  ensued,  this  person  represents  Buonaparte 
as  calm,  somewhat  melancholy,  but  not  '  abattu.'  Buonaparte 
allowed  that  he  had  committed,  in  the  late  transactions,  two  great 
faults — the  first  was,  that  he  had  left  the  army;  the  other  was 
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the  getting  kito  a  discnssion  with  the  Chambers^  and^  above  all, 
Mith  a  deputation  of  the  Chambers — the  large  body  might  have  been 
divided  or  dissolved ;  but  the  committee  was  armed  with  more 
power  than  the  whole,  was  not  liable  to  disunion,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  be  put  off  and  delayed.  Accordingly,  said  he,  when  I  spoke 
to  them  of  the  wants  of  tfie  country,  menj  caimotif  and  money y  thej 
answered  me  with  tlie  rights  of  man  and  the  social  contract,  and 
all  was  lost ! 

On  the  road  to  Rochefort,  where  he  was  to  embark,  and  wfaih 
he  remained  there,  Buonaparte  received  several  deputations  from 
the  army,  urging  him  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  swearing  to 
die  in  his  cause.  '  You  see,'  said  he  to  Becker, '  that  the  provisional 
govemtnent  mistakes  the  wishes  of  the  people  with  regard  to  me.' 
On  these  occasions  he  would  sometimes  wake  up,  as  it  were,  into  life 
Imd  spirit,  and  express  a  resolution  to  return  to  the  army  andxon- 

?uer  or  die  at  its  head ;  but  these  gleams  of  courage  were  very  short, 
ndeed,  those  who  approached  him,  described  him  as  nmch  ust^ 
both  in  mind  and  body, — weak,  undecided  and  pusillanimous,  very 
attentive  to  his  own  little  comforts,  fond  of  the  table,  and  though,  in 
general,  somewhat  lethargic  and  inclmed  to  apoplectic  seizure,  es- 
oeedingly  alive  to  all  that  concerned  his  personal  safety. 

At  Rochefort,  where  he  arrived  on  the  1st  July,  finding  the 
British  squadron  on  the  alert,  he  bought  a  small  vessel  of  the 
country,  with  the  intention  of  escapitig  to  sea  in  her,  and  making 
the  best  of  his  way  to  America :  on  his  announcing  this  resolution, 
Madame  Bertrand,  in  all  the  s^onies  of  tears,  entreaties,  and  hys- 
terics, to  which  violent-tempered  ladies  are  subject,  implored  him 
to  forego  this  difficult  and  dangerous  plan ;  and  13uonaparte  ac- 
quiesced, glad)  as  it  is  said,  of  an  excuse  to  abandon  an  enterprize 
by  no  means  suited  to  his  present  taste. 

At  last,  pressed  upon  by  General  Becker  and  his  own  fears, — he 
endeavoured,  on  the  10th  and  the  subsequent  days,  to  negociate  a 
capitulation  with  the  senior  officer  of  the  British  sqiiadixm  that 
blockaded  him  :  this  totally  failed ;  the  officer  refused  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  whatsoever ;  but  offered  to  receive  him  on  board 
and  reserve  him  for  the  ulterior  disposal  of  his  government.  To 
those  terms  if  terms  they  may  be  called,  which  terms  wa*e  none*) 
Napoleon  acceded,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  J  nly  embarked 
with  his  suite  on  board  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Belieropiion, 
of  74  guns;  saying,  on  his  entering  the  sliip,  to  the  captain,  *  Sir, I 
come  to  claim  the  protection  of  your  prince  and  your  laws.^ 

Here  we  must  observe  on  the  charact<*ri8tic  perseverance  of  this 
man  in  falsehood,  and  on  the  spirit  of  quibble  and  subterfuge, 
which  is  die  only  tribute  he  pays  to  truth.  We  have  seen  him 
driven  from  France,  ainl  attempting  first  an  escape  and  afterwards 
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n  capitulation,  and,  failing  iii  ho^y  forced  to  an  unconditional  sur- 
render ;  yet,  with  those  facts  present  to  his  own  mind  and  obvious 
to  all  about  him,  he  was  not  ashamed  to  describe  himself  as  a  ro- 
luntarjtf  exile,  and  with  a  swaggering  air  endeavour  to  bully  us  into 
what  he  called  hospitality. 

The  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Prince  Regent  on  the  occasion, 
though  so  generally  known,  deserves  to  be  quoted^  as  the  most 
singular  condensation  of  iialsehood,  meanness,  and  bad  taste,  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  ^ 

*  Altesse  Royale,  Rochefort,  13  Juillet,  1815. 
*En  butter  aux  factions  qui  divisent  mon  pays,  et  ^  Tinimiti^  des 

plus  grandes  puissances  de  TEurope,  j*ai  termini  ma  carri^re  politique; 
ct  je  viens,  comme  Themistocle,  ni'asseoir  sur  les  foyers  du  peuple  Bri- 
tann^que,  Je  me  mets  sous  la  protection  de  ses  lois ;  que  je  reclame 
de  V.  A.  R.  comme  ie  plus  puissant,  le  plus  constant,  et  le  plus  g6n6- 
reux  de  mes  ennemis.  Napoleon.'* 

Here,  the  lie  is,  the  assumption  that  his  proceedings  were  quite 
voluntary,  and  the  sacrifice  he  made,  spontaneous.  The  bad  taste-^ 
the  absurd  and  laughable  introduction  of  *  Themistocle  sur  les 
foyerg  Britaaniques.'  The  meanness — the  beggarly  adulatiolVof  the 
Prince  Regent  and  of  England ! 

This  trash  his  Royal  Highness,  of  course,  never  condescended 
to  notice :  just  of  the  same  staitip,  but  more  impudent  in  its  disre- 
gard for  truth,  ts  the  protest  which  he  made  against  being  sent  to 
St.  Helena.  We  shall  also  lay  before  our  readers  a  copy  of  this 
precious  composition,  with  a  few  marginal  notes. 

'  A  bord  du  Bellerophon  en  mer, 
le  4  Aout,  t815. 

•  Je  proteste  solemnellement  ici  *  Of  heaven,  whicH  he  had  dK- 
^la  face  du  'Cie/  nied  and  insulted, 

ct  des  Hommes,  *  Of  man;  every  oath  and  every 

treaty  with  whom  he  hatd,  with  im- 
partial perfidy,  broken, 
centre  la  violation  de  mes  ^drdts  '  The  rights  of  one  who  was  in 
les  plus  sacres,  en  disposant,  par  la  England  a  public  enemy,  irt  France 
force,  de  ma  personne  et  de  ma  li-  a  rebel,  and  to  all  Europe  a  pro- 
bert6.  scribed  and  proclaimed  traitor. 

Je  suis  venu  ♦/i6rmf;2^  ^  bord  du  ^Freely,  with  Louis  XVIII. 
Bellerophon:  in  Paris,  General  Betker  at  his 

elbow,  and  the  proclamation  of 
Vienna,  of  the  21st  of  March,  in 

♦  Your  Royal  Highness,  Rochefort,  July  13th,  18i$. 
Exposed  to  Actions  wliicb  divide  my  country,  and  to  the  enmity  of  the  greatest 

powers  of  Europe,  I  have  terminaied  my  political  career;  and  I  cpme,  like  Themislocles* 
to  seat  myself  on  the  hearths  of  the  British  people.  I  place  myself  under  the  protection 
•f  their  laws;  wjiioh  [protection]  I  ddroadd  of  your  Royal  Highness,  as  the  mo!st 
poirerfnl,  the  most  constant,  and  t lie  most  g«nierau»ol  my  eoomies. 
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Je  ne  suis  prisoiinier,  jc  suis  ^fhote 
c'e  TAngleterre. 


*  Je  suiis  venu  k  ^Vinstigation  du 
capitame,  qui  a  dit  avoir  des  ordres 
duGouvernementde  me  recevoir,  et 
de  me  conduire  en  Angleterre  avec 
ma  suite,  si  cela  m  ctuit  agr^ble. 

*  Je  rae  suis  pr^nte  de  ''bonne foi 
pour  venir  me  mellre  sous  ta  pro- 
tection des  lois  d^Angleterre. 


'  Aussitot  aasis  k  bord  du  Belle- 
rophon,  je  fus  stir  le  foyer  du 
peuple  Britannique.  Si  le  Gou* 
vemementy  en  donnant  des  ordres 
au  Capitaine  du  Bellerophon  de 
me*  recevoir  ainsi  que  ma  suite,  n'a 
voulu  que  tendre  une*  embuche^  il 
a  iforfait  k  I'honneur  et  fl^tri  son 
pavilion. 

*  '^Si  cet  acte  se  consommoU^  ce 
seroit  en  vain  que  les  Anglais 
voudroient  parler  4  TEurope  de 
leur  ioyaut^,  de  leurs  lois,  de  ieur 
liberty.  La  foi  Britannique  se 
trouvera  perdue  dans  Thospitalit^ 
du  Bellerophon. 

*  ■*  J'en  appelle  h,  Thistoire — elle 
dira  qu'un  ennemi  qui  fit  vingt  ans 
la  guerre  au  peuple  Anglais,  vint 
librement  dans  son  infortune 
chercber  un  asile  sous  ses  lois; 
quelle  plus  liclatante  preuve  pou* 
v«it-il  donner  de  son  estime  et  de 


full  force,  and  500,000  of  the  alli«s 
to  execute  it. 

'  Such  a.  guest  as  a  thief  would  be, 
who,  finding  himself  surrounded, 
should  surrender  to  escape  being 
shot. 

•  The  instigation  was  that  of 
fear,  and  General  Becker.  The 
British  Captain  refused  hina  all 
terms  or  engagements,  and  only 
accepted  his  surrender,  to  bold  him 
at  the  disposal  of  the  British.  Go- 
vernment. 

^. Good  faith!  He  knew  that 
M.  Otto  had  been  sent  to  demand 
passports  for  him,  and  had  been 
refused.  He  knew  that  the  British 
squadron  was  blockading  him,  that 
the  British  Captain  had  refused  bira 
any  conditions  whatsoever,  and  that 
the  French  Government  were  pre- 
paring very  effectual  measures  to 
purge  its  territory  of  him,  yet  he 
ventures  to  assert,  de  bonne  fek^ 
that  he  was  coming  to  pay  a  ViUMn^ 
tary  visit  to  England ! 


■  The  Captain's  orders  were  t» 
sdze  him. 

•  There  was  no  snare^  for  the 
Captain  warned  him,  before  he 
came,  chat  he  must  come  vncondH- 
tionaUy. 

■°The  act  is  consummated;  and 
the  only  feeling  in  Europe  is,,  that 
England  has  acted  with  blameable 
indulgence  to  this  public  enemy 
of  mankind. 


"  A   modest  appeal. — If  h« 

meant  to  come  /reeiy,  and  to  give 
England  a  proof  of  his  confidence 
and  his  esteem,  why  did  he  not 
conae  by  the  way  of  Calais  ?  Why 
did  he  stipulate  with  the  Jacobins 
for  a  squadron  to  convey  him  to 
America) 
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n  coniiance  f  Mais  comment  re-  America?  Why  did  he  skxilk  with 
pondoit-on  en  Anglcterrc  k  tant    the  greatest  secrecy  to  a.  distant 


hospitali^re  k  cet  ennemi,  et  quand  immolated! — not  by  grape-shot,  as 
il  se  fut  livr^  de  bonne  foi,  on  /'tm-  he  immolated  the  Parisians ;  nor 
mola.**  by  poison,  as  he  immolated  the 

'  NapoleoV / — Estrady  &c,  p.  68.   sick  at  Jaffa ;  nor  by  secret  torture. 

as  he  immolated  Pichegru  and 
Wright;  nor  by  torch-light,  as  he 
immolated  the  Duke  d'Enghien  ; 
but  in  open  day,  on  the  Place  du 
«  Carrousel,  under  his  own  triumphal 

arch,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
fraternal  guillotine  ;  which  would 
have  thus  terminated  the  revolu- 
tion;  and  they  should  have  been 
buried — children  and  champions 
of  jacobinism — in  the  same  grave. 
To  what  we  have  said  on  this  point  we  need  only  add  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  official  letter  of  the  Captain  of  the  Belle- 
rophon. 

'  That  no  misunderstanding  might  arise,  /  hare  explicitly  and  ckarhf 
explmned  to  the  Count  Las  Casses,  that  /  kave  no  authority  whatever 
for  granting  term  of  any  sort ;  but  that  all  I  can  do  is  to  convey  him 
and  his  suite  to  England,  to  be  received  in  such  manner  as  his  Royal 
Highness  may  deem  expedient/ — Extra^y  &c.  p.  6l. 


lie  magnanimity? 


sea-port,  where  be  arrived  on  tlie 
1st,  and  lay  perdu  till  the  10th  ? 
Why  did  he  and  his  suite  embark 
on  that  day  aboard  the  Saal  and 
Med  use  French  frigates  ?  Why,  as 
the  wind  was  fair,  did  he  not  sail 
for  England  ?  Why,  when  he  found 
that  the  moonlight  would  prevent 
his  escape  in  these  frigates,  did  he 
buy  one  or  two  fibhing*vessels,  in 
which  he  hoped  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  English?  Why  had  h€ 
bargained,  so  late  as  the  12th,  with 
the  master  of  a  Danish  trader  for  a 
passage  to  America?  And  why 
was  it  not  till  the  15th  July,  after 
he  heard  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Chambers  and  the  King's  entrance 
into  PariSf  that  he  gave  the  Eng« 
lish  this  great  proof  of  his  con- 
Jidtnce  and  esteem  f  What  reply 
will  his  magnanimity  make  to  these 
questions? 


'  On  feignoit  de  tendre  \ine  main 


He  should  indeed  have  been 
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When  embarked  on  board  th^  Bellerophon^  be  resumed,  with 
great  diligence,  a  character  \ifaich  he  had  before  attempted  at 
Elba,  namely  that  of  an  Anghmane — like  Joachim  IViurat,  he 
fancied  that  the  government  and  people  of  England  were  to  be 
deceived  by  his  empty  compliments  to  a  few  individuals,  and  by 
his  shallow  and  blundering  flattery  of  tlie  English  fashions,  man- 
ners, and  laws  ;  of  which,  Napoleon,  Joachim^  and  Joachim's  blue 
velvet  boots  had  about  an  equal  knowledge.  This  part  he  seems 
io  have  acted  for  some  time  with  great  success  on  board  the  Bel- 
lerophon  Lieutenant  Bowerbank*s  narrative  implies  that  he  made 
at  first  a  very  favourable  impression  on  all  who  approached  him; 
and  it  seems  also  that  his  affected  affability  was  more  than  repaid 
by  the  condescensions  which  he  received  in  return. 

*  Marsha]  Beltrand,*  says  the  Lieutenant,  *  waited  upon  the  First 
Lieutenant  and  Captain  of  Marines  with  Napokon's  compliments^  re- 
questing their  company  at  dinner/  (p.  l6.) — *  At  dinner  he  took  bis 
seat  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  with  the  Captain  on  his  right  haud. 
The  whole  dinner  was  dressed  jn  the  French  style,  and  served  in  sil- 
ver. Nothing  was  carved  at  table,  the  servants  removing  each  dish 
for  the  purpose.' — p.  Ip. 

And  this,  let  it  be  observed,  was  at  the  English  Captain's  own 
table,  the  expense  of  which  we  presume  was  defrayed  by  the  Bri- 
tish public.  We  are  also  very  sorry  to  learn  from  the  Lieutenant's 
narrative,  (p.  20,)  that  young  English  gentlemen  (midshipmen,  we 
suppose,  of  the  Bellerophon)  were  permitted^  at  Buonaparte's  re- 
quest, to  perform  a  play  bef  ore  him. 

IVue  to  his  old  s)'Stem  of  appearing  to  inquire  into  and  under- 
stand every  thing — 

*  He  had  scarcely  been  five  minutes  on  board  before  he  sent  his 
compliments,  and  requested  that  the  officers  of  the  ship  might  be  in- 
troduced to  him.  This  was  done  by  Captain  Maitland.  He  bowed 
severally  to  each,  and  smiling,  inquired  how  each  of  them  ranked. 
When  they  were  about  to  leave  tlie  cabin,  he  said  to  them  in  French, 

ff^ell^  Gentlemen,  you  hare  the  honour  of  belonging  to  the  bravest  and 
most  fortunate  nation  in  the  world.*'  Haying  arranged  his  dress,  he 
shortly  afterwards  came  upon  deck.  He  asked  several  questions  of 
the  officers,  took  particular  notice  of  the  sights  on  the  guns,  begged  the 
boatswain  might  be  sent  to  him,  of  whom  he  made  many  inquiries 
respecting  the  ship  and  his  length  of  service.  This  honest  fellow, 
surprized  at  the  unexpectedness  of  the  message,  and -his  sudden  intro 
duction  to  one  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  to  our  very  great  amuse- 
ment was  determined  to  have  the  first  word  ;  and,  therefore,  with  cap 
In  hand,  a  scrape  of  the  foot,  and  a  head  almost  bowed  to  the  ground, 
in  true  sailor-^like  style  saluted  him  with  I  hope  your  honour's  welL" 
Shortly  afterward,  visiting  the  other  diecks.  Napoleon's  inquiries  were 
tenewed,  particularly  respecting  the  marines.' — p.  12- — 14. 

*  At  two  r.  u.  the  Belte^kon<accompanied  by  the  Myrmidon  cor- 
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vette,  which  ship  had  pert  of  his  suit^  ou  board)  weighed  and  mad^ 
sail  for  England.  Whilst  this  was  doing  Buonaparte  remained  on 
decky  taking  particular  notice  of  the  manner  of  making  sail  and  tack- 
ing ship.  Me  observed  that  the  latter  manoeuvre  was  differently  per- 
formed in  French  ships.  He  spoke  much  concerning  the  battles  of  the 
Nile  and  Trafalgar,  frequently  mentioning  the  name  of  Lord  Nelson  with 
approbation.  About  seven  he  again  went  on  deck,  asking  several 
questions  of  the  officers  relative  to  the  different  braces,  haulyards, 
topsails,  &c.' — p.  1 6. 

Occasionally,  and  particularly  during  tlie  first  days,  he  shewed 
some  degree  of  cheerfulness,  but  these  were  only  Jits  of  good  spi- 
rits and  activity ;  he  frequently  sunk  into  abstraction  and  melan- 
choly ;  and  after  a  little  experience,  even  Lieutenant  Bowerbank 
began  to  suspect  that  he  was,  in  the  moments  of  his  afiability  and 
good  humour,  merely  acffwg.  (p.  18 — 33.)  But  all  his  simulation 
and  dissimulation  failed  him  when  his  destination  to  St.  Helena 
was  announced  to  him  ;  even  the  first  rumours  of  it  gave  him  a  fit 
of  illness,  and  '  he  avowed  to  Lord  Keith  his  determination 
never  to  suffer  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  St.  Helena.'  (p.  34.) 

*  About  half  past  five  p.m.  (an  immense  concourse  of  people  being 
collected  round  the  ship,)  Napoleon  made  his  appearance,  and,  after 
walking  a  short  time,  repaired  to  the  gang-way.  For  the  first  time 
unce  he  had  been  on  board  he  was  net  shaved.  This  surprized  us,  as 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  remark  his  great  and  peculiar  personal 
neatness.  We  could  only  ascribe  the  change  to  his  anxiety  respect- 
ing his  fate.  He  expressed  his  admiration  at  the  great  beauty  of 
the  women,  viewing  them  through  his  glass,  ai^;!  occasionally  taking  off 
his  hat.  Upon  his  quitting  the  gang-way  (after  remaining  there  about 
twenty  minutes)  many  of  the  spectators  cheered.  Being  close  to  him, 
I  immediately  fixed  my  eyes  upon  him,  and  marked  the  workings  of 
his  countenance.  I  plainly  perceived  that  he  was  mortifietl  and  dis- 
pleased, and  not  a  little  agitated  ;  attributing  the  shout,  and  I  believe 
justly,  to  the  exultation  which  they  felt  at  having  him  in  our  possession. 
After  he  had  i*etired,  we  were  told  he  was  taken  ill.  During  the  night, 
he  sent  out  to  request  that  no  noise  might  be  made  over  his  head.' — 
p.  37— 38. 

The  nest  morning,  July  31st,  Lord  Keith,  and  Sir  Henry  Bun- 
bury  one  of  the  Under-Secretaries  of  State,  went  on  board  tht 
Belieropfaon,  to  communicate  to  Buonaparte  the  determination  of 
the  British  government  as  to  his  future  residence  at  St.  Helena. 
The  newspapers  had  prepared  him' for  this,  and  he  seems  to  have, 
OB  this  occasion,  done  himself  the  violence  of  assuming  a  mode>- 
rate  and  gentlemanlike  deportment.  On  die  arrival  of  Lord  Keith 
and  Sir  Henry,  they  were  immediately  admitted  to  the  after-cabip^ 
where  Napoleon  was,  (Bertrand,  Montfaolon,  tlieir  wives,  &c. 
lieii^  ill  the  outer  cabia.)   They  read  to  bim  a  paper;  ioiiounciog 
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the  intention  of  the  government.  It  was  in  English.  He  stopped 
tbem;  said  be  did  not  understand  English^  and  begged  that  it 
inight  be  read  to  him  in  French.  Sir  Henry  then  read  the  paper 
in  French,  Napoleon  beard  it  with  perfect  calmness  and  patience  ; 
and  when  Sir  Henry  bad  done,  began  his  reply  with  great  modera- 
tion of  voice,  gesture,  and  manner,  very  miiike  the  ferocity  with 
which,  in  the  insolence  of  his  power,  he  had  insulted  Lord  Whit- 
worth,  and  Count  Staremberg,  in  the  Tuileries.  He  protected, 
much  in  the  style  of  the  instrument  we  have  already  quoted,  against 
the  whole  proceeding; — *he  looked  on  St.  Helena  as  death; — he 
wished  to  live  in  Ei^land  as  a  private  individual,  under  any  re- 
gtrictions  that  might  be  thought  necessary ; — he  had  not  been  taken, 
be  had  surrendered  ; — he  need  not  have  left  Frcnice; — ^he  left  it  on 
the  faith  of  our  laws and  it  would  be  a  great  dishonour  to  the 
Regent  and  the  nation,  if  either  by  sending  him  to  St.  Helena,  or 
by  confining  him  in  a  fortress  in  England,  we  were  to  violate  in  his 
person  our  own  laws  and  those  of  nations ;  but  to  St.  Helena  he 
would  no/ go! — ^he  would  cf/e first! — ^he  would  never  quit  the  Belle- 
ropbon  alive  !*  Such  topics  as  these,  repeated  ten  times  over,  com- 
posed a  very  long  harangue,  to  which  Lord  Keith  could  only  reply, 
that  he  came  to  communicate  the  intentions  of  his  government, 
and  not  to  discuss  them.  In  the  course  of  his  oration,  (which  was 
delivered  with  great  earnestness,  and  in  some  places  great  anima* 
tion,  but  with  evident  self-controul,)  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  *  he 
might  have  taken  refuge  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  had  given 
him  his  daughter; — or  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  who  was  his 
personal  friend — to  be  sure  they  had  quarrelled  latterly,  because 
this  Emperor  wished  to  add  Poland  to  his  dominions,  and  his  (Na- 
poleon's) popularity  among  the  Poles  was  his  greatest  obstacle.*  One 
would  have  thought  that  this  impudent  account  of  the  cause  of  his 
attack  upon  Hussia  was  more  than  even  Buonaparte  could  have 
dared,  yet  he  spoke  it  with  an  air  of  great  moderation  and  affected 
candour ;  but  on  a  subseqiient  occasion,  when  some  one  was  enr 
deavouring  to  reconcile  him  to  St.  Helena  by  painting  its  climate, 
&c.  Sec.  in  favourable  colours,  and  saying  that  it  was  better  than  a 
fortress  in  either  England,  Germany,  or  Russia,  he  quite  forgot  his 
personal  friendship  with  Alexander,  and  exclaimed  with  great  heat — 
Jjsi  Russie !  ah  Dieu  m'en  garde.' 
After  this  communication  of  his  future  fate,  all  his  followers, 
except  General  Bertrand  and  a  poor  Pole  of  the  name  of  Pron- 
towski,  seemed  desirous  to  set  rid  of  the  honour  of  attending 
him.  The  government  had  allowed  him  to  select  three  gentlemen 
and  twelve  domestics,  as  his  companions,  but  he  declared  he  never 
would  mB^e  thp  selection ;  and  vve  are  iqclin^d  to  think  that  when 
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he  did  afterwards  make  his  choice,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his 
companions*  compliance  to  their  fear  of  being  given  up  to  the  French 
goveniment. 

^  Madame  Bertrand  used  every  effort  of  entreaty,  intrigue,  and 
even  violence,  to  induce  her  husband  to  abandon  ^  i'homme,'  as 
she  called  him,  but  Bertrand  was  fixed  ;  and  if  this  pian  had  not 
had  the  baseness  to  send  from  Elba  an  offer  of  his  allegiance  to 
the  Kii^,  and  afterwards  to  deny  it,  his  fidelity  to  his  old  master 
would  have  commanded  our  respect.  The  Pole  candidly  con- 
fessed that  if  he  did  not  follow  Buonaparte  he  must  starve,  as  h» 
had  neither  money,  iK>r  profession,  nor  friends,  nor  even  country. 

Tlie  following  account  of  a  theatrical  scene  of  suicide,  played 
by  Madame  Bertrand,  will  shew  how  far  the  system  of  illusion 
was  attempted  to  be  carried  by  this  precious  party. 

*  A  few  minutes  before  nine  p.  m.  July  31,  whilst  I  had  the  watch, 
Marshal  and  Madame  Bertrand  were  walking  in  very  earnest  conver- 
sation on  the  opposite  side  of  the  deck,  when,  on  a  sudden,  Madame,* 
darting  into  Napoleon's  cabin,  tbjew  herself  at  his  feet,  where  she  con- 
tinued about  half  a  minute ;  then  starting  up,  rushed  below  into  her 
own  cabin,  and  had  nearly  succeeded  in  precipitating  herself  out  of  the 
quarter-gallery  window,  when  she  was  prevented  by  her  husband  and. 
General  Montholon.  Next  morning  Buonaparte  inquired  of  the  sur- 
geon after  Madame  Bertrand's  health,  and,  with  a  smile,  asked  if  he 
imagined  that  she  realli/  intended  to  drown  herself;  and  we  all  begin 
to  suspect  that  she  had  no  very  sincere  intention  of  self-destruction, 
but  flattei-ed  herself  that  the  ^Ucenc^  would  have  sufficient  effect  in 
mollifying  her  husband/ — p.  40. 

Though  Buonaparte  smiled  at  Madame  Bertrand's  exhibition, 
he  and  his  followers  kept  up  their  own  share  of  the  farce.  He 
stoutly  and  publicly  avowed  his  determination  not  to  be  removed 
from  the  Bellerophon  alive,  and  L'Allemand  declared  that  rather  than 
see  him  forced  to  do  so  he  would  himself  become  his  executioner 
and  blow  out  his  brains.  On  this  fanfaronade  Lord  Keith  is  said 
to  have  observed,  with  great  sang-froid,  that  the  general  might  do 
as  he  pleased,  but  if  he  put  his  threat  into  execution  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  hanged.  For  ourselves,  (since  Buonaparte  has  not 
been  brought  to  public  justice,)  we  think  this  would  have  been, 
for  Europe,  the  most  n>eritorious  act  of  L'Allemand  s  life. 

At  last  the  Northumberland  approached,  and  the  Bellerophon 
put  to  sea  on  the  4th  August  to  meet  her,  and  to  shift  her  cargo. 

*  All  Napoleon's  hopes  sank  with  this  movement.  He  now  became 
very  sullen;  would  not  quit  his  cabin  even  for  meals, — but  eat  alone, 
and  rarely  saw  any  person  throughout  the  day.  He  still  refused  to  name 
his  future  companions,  declaring  his  resolution  never  to  be  removed. 
We  were  all  now  in  full  expectation  of  some  tragical  event.  The  ge- 
neral conjecture  was  that  he  would  end  himself  by  poison.    It  was 
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believed  that  he  had  in  his  possession  a  large  quantity  of  laudanam. 
Madame  Eenrand  even  hinted  that  ere  morning  we  should  find  him  a 
•orpse. 

*  Next  day  Napoleon  still  remained  shut  up  within  his  cabin.  Bcr- 
trand  occasionally  waited  upon  him,  imploring  him  to  name  his  future 
companions.  He  constantly  refused  doing  so,  declaring  tliat  his  reso- 
lution  was  formed,  and  he  should  abide  by  it.  Madame  Bertrand  said 
to  me,  **  I promue  you,  you  uill  never  get  the  Emperor  to  St,  Helena;  he 
is  a  man,  and  what  he  says  he  will  perform*' 

•  She  afterwards,  the  same  evening,  declared  to  one  of  the  ship's 
•flicersy  that  **  she  really  believed  the  Emperor  had  now  swallowed  poison," 
The  curtain,  therefore,  must  soon  drop.* — pp.  46 — 48. 

The  curtain  soon  dropped,  or,  as  . the  lieutenant  afterwards  says, 
•  the  bubble  burst/  Buonaparte  sneaked  away  quietly  to  the  Nor- 
thumberland, and,  as  Mr.  Bowerbank  remarks  very  sensibly,  all  his 
previous  bravado  now  served  only  to  cover  him  with  ridicule.  Thus 
this  imperial  actor,  after  all  his  *  strutting  and  fretting,'  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  deceiving  even  the  inexperience  of  a  British  sailor;  and  Ac 
system  of  tricks  and  gasconades  with  which  he  had  so  long  dazzled 
«nd  subdued  Europe  ended  by  exposing  him  to  universal  contempt. 

On  Monday  the  7lb  August,  in  Torbay,  General  Buonaparte, 
and  Messrs.  Berti-and,  Montbolon,  Gourgaud,  and  Las  Casses,  with 
Mesdau>es  Bertrand  and  Montholon,  four  children,  and  twelve 
domesitics,  were  transferred  to  the  Northumberland,  wliich  imme- 
diately weighed  anchor  and  saUed  for  her  <Jestinatioi].  Messrs. 
Savary,  UAliemand,  and  aome  others,  a  few  days  «fter,  sailed  in 
the  Eurotas  frigate  to  Malta,  there  to  be  kept  iti  close  confine- 
ment, until,  as  we  hope,  they  are  delivered  uip  to  the  justice  of  the 
government  they  have  oetraycd,  and  of  the  country  which  (as  far 
as  they  could)  ihey  have  disgraced  and  ruined. 

On  board  the  Norlhumberland,  Napoleon  took  up  a  new  part — 
for  he  was  there  at  first,  we  understand,  all  civility,  and  good 
humour.  We  give  him  credit  for  that  species  of  discrimination 
and  tact  which  is  femiliarly  called  '  knowing  your  man  ;'  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the*  frank,  determined,  and  high-minded  cha- 
racter o^  Sir  George  Cockburn  has  had  a  most  beneficial  opera- 
lion  on  the  temper  and  conduct  of  his  prisoner. 

But,  except  in  his  relations  with  Sir  George  Cockbiun,  we  have 
heard  that  his  conduct  was  in  the  same  character  of  selfishness, 
brutality,  and  vanity,  which  he  has  always  displayed.  To  his  fol- 
lowers he  maintained  a  sullen  and  ungrateful  deportment ;  even  to 
the  ladies,  his  manners  were  harsh  and  ungracious,  and  he  seldom 
paid  them  the  common  attentions  of  society ; — of  their  children, 
voung  creatures  exiled  without  any  fault  or  choice  of  their  own, 
by  their  parents'  devotion  to  his  fortunes,  he  manifested  almost 
»  di&Uke^  and  did  not  easily  suffer  their  presence.  But  flattery,  even 
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§mm  these,  ^as  not  too  coarse  for  the  appetite  of  Napoleoo.  One 
day  when  the  weather  obliged  him  to  coatinue  at  the  dinner  table, 
after  the  children  were  admitted  to  the  dessert,  he  shewed  by  liit 
manner  a  considerable  degree  of  impatience ;  but  at  last  one  oif  the 
boys  crept  behind  his  chair,  and,  with  great  apparent  respect, 
touched  the  skirt  of  his  coat,  and  was  withdrawing,  apparently  proud 
of  having  bad  so  great  an  hoiKHir,  when  Buonaparte,  whose  vigilant 
vanity  had  observed  all  his  movementSi^  suddenly  relaxed  from 
his  severity,  and,  calling  the  child  towards  him,  patted  him  on  the 
head,  and  seemed  highly  delighted  with  his  infUntiue  homage. 

On  their  arrival  at  St.  Helena,  it  was  found  tltat  the  house  lixed 
upon  for  his  resideiKe  was  not  ready  to  receive  him,  and  he  placed 
himself  in  a  little  summer  lodge  belonging  to  the  Briars,  the  seat  of 
a  Mr.  Balcombe.  From  this  lodge  the  distance  to  the  Briars  is  very 
short ;  and  Buonaparte  sometimes  invited  himself  to  spend  the  eveu- 
ing  with  die  family.  On  those  occasions,  he  would  drvp  itiy  ac- 
companied by  Las  Casses,  quite  in  the  family  way,  to  play  a  rub- 
ber. Ou  the  first  of  these  visits,  of  which  we  have  heard  a  par- 
ticular account,  Mr.  Balcombe  was  ill  with  the  gout,  and  lay  on 
the  sofa ;  the  Emperor,  two  young  ladies,  Mr.  Balcombe's  daughters, 
and  an  occasional  guest,  made  up  the  party.  Las  Casses  and  die 
other  persons  present  looked  on.  And  here  Buonaparte  exhibited 
a  series  of  weaknesses  and  petulances  which  appear  to  us  highly 
characteristic* 

When  Las  Casses  put  down  four  gold  Napoleons  for  markers,  the 
youngest  of  the  ladies,  who  had  never  seen  any  of  that  coin  before, 
took  up  one  and  asked  what  it  was.  Buonaparte  instantly,  with 
more  haste  than  was  consistent  with  politeness,  snatched  it  out  of 
her  hand,  and  exclaimed  with  a  tone  half  of  vexation  and  half  of 
triumph,  '  Ne  voyez-vous  pas  que  c'est  moi  V  pointing  to  the  im- 
pression with  his  finger. 

When  the  cards  were  opened,  the  cover  was,  as  usual,  thrown  away, 
and  was  picked  up  by  a  little  boy,  a  son  of  Mr.  Balcombe's,  about 
six  years  old.  The  print  on  the  case  was  the  Great  Mognl;  and  the 
Uttle  fellow,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  would  di^lay  it  to  the  Em- 
peror, who,  however,  was  in  no  humour  to  relish  what  he  seemed 
to  consid^  as  a  joke  upon  himself ;  he  snatched  the  paper  from 
the  child  with  a  great  deal  of  impatience,  t5re  die  Great  Mogul  in 
pieces,  and  terrified  the  young  wit  to  an  awful  distance. 

When  the  game  had  gone  on  a  little,  it  came  to  Buonaparte's 
tarn  to  deal.  He  happened  to  make  some  mistake,  and  as  he  ex- 
pressed much  impatience  at  losing  the  deal,  the  whole  party  re- 
fueled he  would  try  again-*-he  did  so,  and  a  second  time  missed, 
and  ^  then,'  (said  our  reporter,)  '  if  I  had  not  seen  it,  I  could  not 
have  conceived  that  so  trifling  an  accident  could  have  affected 
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any  hunan  creature  so  seriously — his  whole  countenance  waa 
lighted  up  with  fury,  and  he  made  a  violent  contortion  of  his  fa^ 
tures,  and  drew  his  mouth  down  on  one  side^  like  one  suffering  an 
inward  pang.'  He  however  recovered  himself  enough  to  ask  to 
have  the  house  searched  for  some  old  cards,  and  to  send  Las 
Casses  to  sit  at  a  table  hi  the  corner  to  play  alone  with  the  offend^ 
inz  cards  till  he  should  make  them  run  smoothly;  and  at  this 
solitary  game  of  patience,  the  count  obsequiously  played  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 

Buonaparte  asked  the  youngest  of  the  ladies,  whether  she  had 
ever  been  in  England  ;  she  said,  yes,  she  had  been  educated  there. 
— Of  course  then  she  knew  geography  ? — A  little. — What  is  the 
capital  of  Russia  i — Mosco  was  the  ancient  capital. — Who,  (then 
said  he,  with  a  look  of  gay  expectation  and  pride,)  who  burned  it  i 
The  girl,  to  his  utter  disappointment,  instead  of  saying; — ^you,*  or 
'  the  Russians,  to  escape  you,'  said  quietly,  she  did  not  know« 
Buonaparte's  countenance  fell  at  once,  and  he  relapsed  from  a  kind 
of  theatrical  attitude  in  which  he  had  waited  her  reply.  Thus  he 
seemed  inclined  to  play  over  again  his  old  games,  with  two  little  girls 
at  a  card-table. 

In  all  these  trifles  (which  are  only  worth  iK>ticiug  because  they 
are  now  the  serious  occupations  of  Buonaparte)  our  readers  wiU 
perceive  'the  picture  in  little'  of  this  once  master  of  the  world; 
and  in  all  the  details  of  his  life  at  St.  Helena  we  find  traces  of  ex^ 
actly  the  same  kind  of  spirit  and  temper  which,  by  an  unfortunate 
coincidence  of  circumstances,  have  inflicted  sucii  miseries  on  man- 
kind and '  damned*  their  possessor  *  to  everlasting  fame — the  same 
resdessness,  though  he  can  no  longer  move^  the  same  activity, 
though  he  has  nothing  to  do ;  the  same  flow  of  talk,  thotigh  he  has 
nothing  to  say  ;  and  the  same  despotic  arrogance,  though  be  has  no 
longer  a  subject.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  many  miracles  with 
which  Buonaparte  has  astonished  the  moral  world,  that  neither  his 
rise  nor  his  fall  seems  to  have  operated  in  any  considerable  d^ree 
on  his  feelings  or  conduct — at  all  times,  and  in  all  conjunctures, 
he  has  preserved  all  the  peculiar  traits  of  his  individual  character. 
This  train  of  thought  leads  us  ^o  conclude  this,  we  fear,  tedious  ar- 
ticle, with  a  few  observations  on  the  character  of  Napoleon,  either 
extracted  from  the  works  we  have  quoted,  or  suggested  by  ibm- 
•vents  and  facts  which  we  have  rdated. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  has  been  a  man  of  great  talents  and  of 
great  success,  but  history  will  not  call  him  a  great  man.  His 
views  were  boundless,  his  deeds  stupendoiu,  but  his  feelii^s  were 
narrow.  When  guidiug  the  actions  of  other  men  he  was  magnifi- 
cent, in  his  own  personal  conduct  he  was  always  mean. 

The  first  pas^on  of  bis  soul  was  Ambition,  and  the  first  qualitjf 
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of  his  mind  Audacity ;  bat  the  former  was  weakened  and  the  latter 
controuled  by  the  basest  selfishness;  and  the  union  of  both^  can,  in 
him,  be  hardly  called  by  a  better  name  than  Restlessness.  Tht 
French  Revolution  was  the  natural  element  of  such  a  niati ;  like 
the  Neptune  of  mythology,  educated  in  its  inmost  recesses,  its  furj 
was  bis  sport,  and  its  obedience  his  will.  At  Toulon,  where  he 
was  not  only  junior  but  subordinate,  he  assumed  and  maintained  a 
decisive  and  mnperious  tone  which  subdued  his  superiors.  In  tht 
first  hours  of  his  Italian  command,  he  was  as  reserved  and  hauffhtj 
towards  his  nearest  associates  as  afterwards  in  the  imperial  palace 
of  the  Tuiieries. 

The  turn  of  his  mind  was  oriental— Otie  vast  prospects  of  Asia 
suited  his  v^e  and  wild  propensities.  When  discharged  from  the 
ser%'ice  after  the  siege  of  Toulon,  he  dreamed  of  expeditions  into 
Persia  and  Turkey,  and  these  dreams  returned  to  his  mind  when-' 
ever  it  was  not  occupied  by  some  newer  insanity.  '  There  ha« 
been  nothing  to  do  in  Europe  these  two  hundred  years  past,  (said 
he  in  1804  to  M.  de  Pradt,)  it  is  only  in  the  east  that  any  thing 
great  is  to  be  done.' 

A  few  days  before  he  set  out  on  the  Russian  invasion,  he  said  to 
die  deputation  just  then  returned  from  the  pope  at  Savona,  '  when 
I  have  finished  what  I  am  now  about,  and  one  or  two  other  projects 
which  I  have  in  my  mind,  I  shall  settle  the  Pope's  affairs — there 
shall  be  twenty  popes — every  one  shall  have  his  own/ 

The  impossibility  of  quiescence  has  been  the  main-spring  of  his 
fortune  and  of  his  fate.  Conqueror  of  Italy  and  idol  of  France,  he 
was  still  unsatisfied.  Egypt  conquered,  he  must  attempt  Syria — 
but  the  dull  difiiculttes  or  sullen  successes  of  the  desert  wearied  him, 
and  he  hastened  back  to  France.  New  wars  begun  and  ended  '  with 
a  flash  of  lightnii^* — First  Consul — sole  Consul — Consul  for  ten 
years — for  life — Emperor ! — King  of  Italy — Protector  of  Germa- 
ny— ^Mediator  of  Swisserland — sovereign  of  Holland,  and  arbiter 
of  Europe, — ^he  could  not  rest.  Then  followed  the  Spanish  pa- 
roxysm of  his  madness,  and  a  new  German  war,  and  a  Prussian  war, 
and  a  Polish  war,  and  a  Russian  war,  and  Mosco  with  all  its  con- 
sequences, Elba,  Waterloo,  and  St.  Helena.  Extreme  agitation 
is  thd  basis  of  his  existence — motion  is  his  repose — he  lives  in  a 
hurricane,  fattens,  as  he  himself  said,  on  anxiety  and  care,  and 
thrives  when  the  rest  of  nature  dwindles  or  perishes. 

But  this  sublimity  of  character  was  rather  physical  than  morale 
it  was  an  infirmity  of  temper  and  depravation  of  taste,  rather  than 
a  noble  passion  of  a  noble  soul.  His  most  vast  designs  were  the 
mere  freaks  of  restlessness,  and  had  either  no  object,  or  an  object 
selfish  and  unworthy— the  first  burst  of  his  mind  was  always  grand, 
die  next,  little  and  vile. 
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Such  he  was  by  nature — education  would  operate  but  little  on  such 
a  mind«  He  was,  say  M.  de  Pradt  and  an  hundred  other  authori- 
ties, stcpreniely  ignorant.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  good  aiathe- 
niatician — it  never  couM  be  discovered  from  his  method  of  argu- 
ment. He  read  often,  but  little ;  he  galloped  through  a  book,  lik« 
a  child  looking  for  pictures,  and  except  Machiavel  and  Ossisur,  he 
despised  all  literature.  Miss  Williams  says,  (p.  90  rather  ab- 
surdly, that  she  loved  him  because  he  loved  Ossian,  and  that  ke 
loved  Ossian  for  his  description  of  battles.  This  is  but  a  fK>or  ex- 
planation :  what  Napoleon  valued  in  Ossian  was,  not  his  wretched 
skirmishes,  but  the  vague,  tl\e  dark, — the  union  of  natural  and  su- 
pernatural facts  and  fancies,  in  which  his  own  mind  delighted. 
But  his  instinctive  fondness  for  Machiavel  and  Ossian  is  not  more 
curious  and  characteristic  than  his  deep  and  undisguised  hatred  of 
Tacitus.  It  was  singular  to  hear  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  in  the  face 
«f  the  world,  justifying  Tiberius  and  censuring  his  historian. 

He  was  incapable  of  any  application  that  required  repose,  and 
considered  as  fit  only  for  ordinary  men,  the  usual  modes  of  acquiring 
knowledge — accordingly,  of  France,  the  country  with  which  he  was 
best  acquainted,  he  knew,  says  M.  de  Pradt,  neither  the  men^  nor 
things,  and  those  who  travelled  with  him  were  astounded  at  the  sab- 
Unte  ignorance  on  ordinary  subjects  which  he  ever  displayed  in  the 
perpetual  flow  of  his  vohibility.  His  harangues  (they  could  not  be 
called  conversations)  were  eternal ;  and  with  all  his  Sagacity,  his  in- 
Tention,  and  his  genius,  he  frequently  fell  into  the  dullest  common- 
places, ran  round  and  round  the  most  tiresome  repetitions,  and  a 
good  thought  or  happy  expression  became  a  ftmd  of  talkativeness 
for  hours  and  days  together. 

Of  the  arts,  which  he  protruded  rather  than  protected,  he  knew 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothmg.  Of  painting,  he  scarcely  concealed  hk 
contempt,  and  could  not  conceal  his  ignorance.  Of  sculpture  and 
architecture  he  knew  as  little  ;  and  his  taste  in  both  was  miserable; 
but  he  loved  them  because  they  were  splendid,  difficult,  and  last* 
ing:  they  flattered  by  the  size  or  duration  of  their  subjects  th« 
immensity  of  his  ambition.  The  Pyramids  and  the  Parthenon 
would  equally  gratify  his  taste,  if  they  were  equally  old ;  but  h« 
would  thinly  the  Pyramid  a  more  beautiful  object  than  the  Par- 
thenon by  two  thousand  years.  When  M.  Denon  was  once 
expatiating  to  him  on  the  merits  of  a  picture,  and  happened  to 
drop  the  word  immortal,  *  How  long,'  interrupted  Buonaparte, 
*  may  a  picture  last  ?'  '  About  six  hundred  years  !**  '  Bah  !'  cried 
he,  '  there's  a  fine  immortality !'  In  truth,  Buonaparte  valued 
no  work  of  art  but  as  it  was  monumental,  and  then  only  when 
monumental  of  himself.  The  Apollo  at  Rome  or  the  Venns 
at  Florence  were  mere  stones  in  bis  eyes ;  they  became  animated 
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oiify  when,  at  Paris,  ^ey  told  their  admirers  that  Napoleon  had 
breugbt  them  thtther.  He  forgot  that  tb^'  also  would  tell  of  the 
had  taste  aod  rapacity  which  had  removed  them. 

He  was^  as  M.  de  Pradt  truly  says,  a  man  of  extremes ;  and 
of  extremes  absolutely  contradictory ;  a  hero  and  a  coward ;  and  it 
is  dotibtfal  in  which  he  was  greater.  Conqueror  of  Austerlitz, 
Wagram,  and  Jena^ — from  Egypt,  Smorgonie,  Leipsic,  and  Wa- 
terloo, an  infamous  deserter;  he  audaciously  invaded  France 
with  six  hundred  men,  and  fled  from  it  in  dismay  when  he  might 
still  have  commanded  an  hundred  thousand :  He  had  overturned 
councils,  senates,  and  directories  ;  had  curbed  and  manacled 
the  whoie  French  nation ;  had  overthiKmn  half  the  kingdoms  of 


shackled  and  exiled  by  the  single  hand  of  General  Becker.  lu 
action  be  w*as  a  giant,  but  in  suffering,  a  child :  and  be  who  ha^ 
covered  the  world  with  mourning,  was  never  known  to  shed  a  tear, 
till  he  cried,  more  for  fear  than  vexation,  when  his  toy  sceptre  was 
broken.  JVi.  de  Boufflers  long  ago  called  him  *  the  night-mafe 
of  the  world ;'  but  the  chevalier  could  not  then  have  known  tb^ 
whole  truth  of  his  own  expression,  nor  have  foreseen  that  the  world 
would,  one  day,  shake  it  off,  and  M'ouder  at  the  terror  which  so 
wretched  and  contemptible  a  phantom  had  inspired. 

Of  what  is  usually  \j&vmeA  feelins^  he  had  none,  but  for  himself; 
he  never  felt  either  pity  or  love.  His  mother,  when  she  wished  to 
praise  him,  used  to  say  that  he  had  feeling  enough  to  wish  that  he 
had  more.  ^  Pour  le  coeur,'  said  she,  '  Napoleon  aurait  bien 
voulu  en  avoir:'  but  Napoleon  himself  rejected  this  half  praise, . 
and  on  more  than  6ne  occasion  honestly  confessed  '  qu'il  avait  le 
coeur  k  la  tete,'  an  expression  as  forcible,  characteristic,  and  satani- 
cal,  as  ever  we  recollect  to  have  met.  One  of  those  sagacious  doc- 
tors called  craniologists — who;  when  they  know  a  man's  character 
by  his  actions,  can  afterwards  discover  it  by  the  ^pe  of  his  head — 
found  in  Buonaparte  s  the  oi^ans  of  the  tiger  and  the  peacock — 
cruel  and  dimbhig  ;  a  jiuigment  equally  pronounced  by  the  just  and 
witty  description  that  was  given  of  him,  as  '  Robespierre  d  ckeval. 

His  manners,  habits^^  and  lafnguage,  exhibited  the  sane  contra- 
dictions as  his  mind — this  language  was  a  mixture  of  oracular  sub- 
limity, aiftd  low  vulgarity ;  we  should  blush  to  repeat  the  instances 
we  could  select  of  the  latter.  He  was  by  fits  so  liberal  and  so 
sordid  that  the  Archbishop  says,  *  avarice  and  munificence  each 
held  a  string  of  his  purse.'  His  manners  and  habits  vacillated 
between  majesty  and  meanness.  He  insulted,  with  gratuitous 
ferocity,  the  tenderest'  sex,  and  yet  took  lessons  on  deportment 
from  an  actor — and  he  is  said      have  envied  equally  Alexander 
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his  empire,  and  Talma  the  appladse  of  thie  parterre.  On  that 
famous  night  when  he  endeavoured  to  rally  his  fugitive  troops  at 
Fontainebleauy  and  to  throw  tiimself  into  Paris,  to  continue  the 
struggle  for  the  empire  of  the  world,  he  lost  his  time  and  his  health 
in  a  iilthy  amour.  And  tlie  evening  before  he  left  Paris  for  the 
ast  time,  wheA,  as  Miss  Williams  says,  one  would  have  supposed 
Uiat  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  contemplations  suited  to  the 
solemnity  of  his  situation,  be  employed  himself  in  procuring  and 
packing  up  tapes,  cambricks,  and  perfumery,  for  his  transadantic 
voyage ! 

In  short,  this  man — displaying  in  his  alternate  extravagancies 
.all  that  is  most  noble  and  most  vile  in  human  nature ;  the  greater 
majesty  of  sovereignty,  and  the  boldest  decision  of  command,  with 
the  most  ignoble  subterfuges  and  the  most  dastardly  pusiUaniniity ; 
listening  through  key^holes  for  evidence  on  which  to  dethrmie 
monarchs,  and  uniting  the  audacity  of  Tamerlane  with  the  arts  of 
a  waiting  woman — Exhibits,  to  use  M.dePradt*s  lively  expression, 
a  species  of  Jupiter-Scapin,  which  had  not  before  appeared  on  the 
stage  of  the  world. 


Art.  IV.  J.  Hermes  ScytUcus :  or  the  Radical  Jffinities  &f 
the  Gre^k  and  Latin  Languages  to  the  Gothic:  to  which  u 
prefixed  a  Dissertation  on  the  Historical  Proofs  of  the  Scythian 
Origin  o  f  the  Greeks.  By  John  Jamieson,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E. 
and  F.  S.  A.  S.    Edinburgh.    1814.    8vo.    pp.  390. 

t.  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  ^erjicity  as  a  Historian 
recording  Events  subsequent  to  the  Deluge,  dj  the  Reverend 
Joseph  Townsend,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Pewsey,  Wilts.  •  Vol.  If. 
Bath.    1815.   4to.  pp.436. 

TN  our  account  of  Adelung's  Mithridates,  (vol.  X.  p.  250,)  we 
attempted  to  give  an  abstract  of  all  that  is  either  known  with 
certainty,  or  supposed  with  probability,  respecting  the  relations  of 
different  languages  to  one  another,  and  the  steps  by  which  the  piore 
modem  l>ave  been  derived  from  the  more  ancient,  and  become 
current  in  their  respective  countries.  The  two  works  now  under 
our  consideration  relate  immediately  to  the  same  general  subject, 
and  contain  illustrations  and  confirmations  of  some  of  the  opinions 
eic pressed  in  the  article  to  which  we  allude. 

It  will  be  recollected  that,  although  we  did  not  positively  deny 
the  existence  of  something  like  a  connexion  between  all  languages 
without  exception,  we  asserted  the  total  want  of  evidence  of 
Kuch  a  connexion  with  respect  to  a  great  number,  which  are  to- 
lerably 
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lerablj  well  known;  and  the  propriety  of  making  a  dieltinction 
between  such  languages  as  are  mtitiifestly  related  to  each  other, 
and  such  as  have  not  hitherto  been  shown  to  have  any'  thing  iti 
common,  and  of  dividing  them  all  into  elates,  acicor^ing  to  their 
respective  relations :  at  the  same  time  we  found  it  necessary  to  deviate 
in  some  degree  from  this  principle  of  classification,  on  account  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  languages^ 
by  substituting  geographical  or  historical  descriptions  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  some  of  the  classes,  in  the  absence  of  more  appropriate 
characteristics.  Thus  of  the  five  classes,  which  we  denominated 
Monosyllabic,  Indoeuropean,  Tataric,  African,  and  American,  the 
first  two  only  are  to  be  considered  as  constituted  according  to  correct 
philological  principles ;  we  look  on  it  as  sufficiently  ascertained  that 
these  two  classes  bear  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  any  essen- 
tial part  of  any  of  the  languages  belonging  to  them ;  and  that  the 
coincidences  of  either  of  them  with  any  of  the  languages  of  the 
Tataric  or  Atactic  division  are  too  few  to  deserve  notice:  but  it 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  languages  of  the  other  classes  have 
any  common  character  which  erftitles  them  to  be  ranked  togethep,* 
except  that  they  are  spoken  by  nations  inhabiting  the  same  conti- 
nents, or  the  islands  which  have  had  comniunication  with  them. 

We  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  class  three  families,  under 
the  title  Sporadic,  which  are  the  Tshudish  or  Finnish,  the  Hun- 
garian, and  the  Albanian ;  next  to  these  stand  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian,  as  the  first  genera  of  the  Caucasian  order :  and-  we' 
remarked  that  the  Sporadic  families,  which  are  in  some  measure 
geographically  detached  from  the  rest,  stand  next  to  the  Indoeuro-' 
pean  class,  as  exhibiting  an  occasional  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
languages  contained  in  it,  though  not  enough  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  connexion  is  essential  or  original;  and  that  the  coinci- 
dences of  the  Armenian  with  the  Sanscrit  and  Persian  are  just 
suflicient  to  make  it  doubtful,  whether  these  languages  are  the  off* 
spring  of  a  common  parent,  or  whether  one  of  them  may  have 
merely  borrowed  detached  words  from  the  others. 

These  doctrines  are  rather  exemplified  than  materially  modified 
by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Jamieson  and  Mr.  Townsend.  Dr. 
Jamieson  has  shown,  by  very  minute  and  elaborate  comparison,  the 
resemblance  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  to  the  older  dialects 
of  the  Gothic,  especially  with  regard  to  the  particles  and  the  ter- 
minations ;  that  is,  to  such  parts  of  the  languages,  as  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  the  least  subject  to  any  accidental  variations.  Mr. 
Townsend  has  professedly  extended  his  views  to  all  existing  Ian* 
guages,  which  he  considers  as  uniformly  bearing  evident  marks  of  * 
one  common  origin:  but  all  the  languages  which  he  distinctly  ex- 
amines, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  either  such  as  we  have  ar- 
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irSM^ced  as  induplitably  bekx^og  to  4e  Lodoettropeap  dass,  or 
meationed  as  having  soioe  pretentions  to  be  enumerated  among  it$ 
inembeis.  The  ovlj  exception  of  importance  is  the  Mongol  Ian'* 
guage^  which  we  have  classed  as  a  species  of  die  Turcotartarian^  aa 
insuUted  family,  comprehending  a  considerable  number  of  different 
dialects :  and  we  niust  confess  that  the  coincidences^  observed  by 
Vallaiicey,  beHween  Strahlenberg's  vocabulary  of  this  lai^uage 
and  the  Irishy  are  too  numerous  to  be  called  aitc^ether  accidental. 
We  also  allow  the  force  of  such  an  example  in  making  it  proba- 
"ble  that  some  other  sitmlar  instances  miglkt  be  found,  if  tfie  Ian* 
guages  imperfectly  known,  and  not  hitherto  sufficiency  examined, 
were  studied  with  care,  by  persons  welt  qualified  for  the  compa? 
vison,  and  intent  oa  prosecuting  the  investigation*  But  we  would 
not  for  the  present  willingly  alter  our  arrangement  of  these 
dialects  aa  beloneing  to  the  Tataric  dass':  for  they  seem  in  fact 
to  have  so  much  Tes»  connexion  with  the  Ihdoeuropean  familiesy 
than  most  of  these  have  with  each  other,  that  they  scarcely  deserve 
to  stand  precisely  in  the  same  rank  with  the  rest.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  even  on  the^pposition  that  any  two  Ian* 
guages  ace  completely  unconnected  wid^  each  other,  we  have  rea- 
son .tO(  e^ipect  at  least  one  perfect  coincideiMie  between  them  ; 
if  we  suppose  a  certain  number  of  radical  words^  nearfy  alike^ 
to  be  attached  fortuitously  to  an  equal  number  of  dimgs  Qamed, 
we  may  find,  by  calculating  upon  the  doctrine  of  probabilkies, 
that  exactly  one  word,  on  an  average,  may  be  eaipccted  to  meaui  the 
same  thing  in  both ;  and  that  it  is  just  as  probable  that  two  worda 
abould  ^ree,  as  that  there  should  be  no  coincidence  at  all. 

We  also  followed  Professor  Adelung  in  assertbg,  that  the 
Greek  '  can  only  have  been  immediately  derived  from  the  laagiMi^fi 
of  the  neighbouring  Thracians  and  Pelasgians^  who  aeem  to  have 
<^n|e  originally  from  the  middle  of  Asia,  fhr^gfa  the  countriesr 
north  <^  the  Black  Sea>  and  to  have  occupied  part  of  Asia  Miaee^ 
as  well  aa  Greece  and  Thrace/  This  opinion  is  amply  diacnsaied^ 
and  supported  by  .historical  documentts^  in  Dr.  Jaroieson's  prelimi* 
nary  diasertation.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  such  an  aceouat  of 
these  works,  as  will  enable  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  manner  im 
which  they  are  executed,  and  of  the  degree  in  which  they  tend  to 
confirm,  the  doctrines  to  which  they  respectively  relate ;  beginaii^ 
with  Mr.  Townsend's,  as  the  nK>8t  compreh^isive  in  its  objects^ 

Mr^  Townsend's  first  volume  was  ptibusbed  in  1815,  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Character  of  Moses  established  for  Vemcity  aa  an 
Hktorian,  recording  Events  from  the  Creation  to  the  Dduge:'  it 
contains  a  theological,  philosophical,  and  historical  examination  o£ 
the  ^subject  proposed,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  work  is  devoted 
tp  g^Qou^ml  inves^igatioaSj  eet^lisbing  the  credibility  of  a  iwi* 
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versa!  dd6g^;  and  it  is  Uhistrated  by  a  number  of  plates^  contain^ 
hig  delhieations  of  a  great  variety  of  fossils^  taken  principally  from- 
original  specimens.  The  second  volume  is  almost  entirely  philo- 
logicaly  being  intended  to  confirm  the  historical  account  of  the  Dis- 
persion of  mankind  from  a  single  origin,  and  to  explaiin  die  manner^ 
m  which  the  Confusion  of  tongues  must  be  supposed  to  have  takenf 
place.  Of  the  method  observed  in  this  part  gf  the  work  we  may 
form  sonie  idea,  by  collecting  the  heads  of  the  chapters  or  sections^ 
which  is  so  much  the-' more  necessary ,  as  it  has  been  printed  with- 
out any  table  of  contents,  or  even  a  running  tide ;  and  indeed  with' 
respect  to  elegance  and  accuracy  of  typography,  ^nd  all  the  me- 
chimical  part  of  an.  editor's  business,  it  has  a  most  unworkmanlike 
appearance. 

Qn  Languages,  p.  1 ;  compound  words,  14  ;  abbreviations,  25;  trans- 
positions, 29^;  orthography,  30;  general  conclusion,  38;  investigation 
of  radicals,  39-  Of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  59;  of  the  English 
language,  70.  On  the  Welsh  language,  153  ;  its  affinity  with  Swedisii, 
Danish,  and  Icelandic,  l62;  with  Greek,  l64;  with  Hebrew,  l66. 
Of  the  Irish  and  Scots  dialect^,  172;  abbreviations  in  Gaelic,  19^;  in«^ 
▼estigation  of  radicals,  205 ;  affinity  with  the  Welsh,  209 »  with  Eng- 
lish, Danish,  Swedish,  Icelandic,  and  Gothic,  210;  with  Russian,  212; 
with  Mungalic  or  Kalmuc,  214;  with  Sanscrit,  217;  with  Greek,  220; 
with  Hebrew,  228.  Of  the  JVfanks  language,  232.  On  the  Gothic 
languages,  238.  Of  the  Danish  language,  253.  Of  the  Swedish  lan- 
guage, 26l.  Of  the  Icelandic  language,  262.  Of  the  Moesogothic, 
264;  affinity  between  Danish  and  Greek,  266;  Swedish  and  Gfeel^, 
279;  Moesogothic  and  Greek,  295.  The  Persian  language,  300.  Oti 
the  languages  of  India,  308.  On  the  Russian  language,  331 ;  a  voca- 
bulary,^  English  and  Russian,  338;  Greek  and  Russian,  345.  Sclavo- 
nian,  351.  On  the  Latin  language,  363;  on  the  Aeolic  digatmma,  369- 
Oitthc  Greek  language,  372 ;  affinity  between  Latin,  Oreek,  and  He- 
brew, 395 ;  Lapponic  and  Hebrew,  401.  Hebrew,  407.  Ghaldee;  41 1 ; 
Arabic,  415.  Syriac,  417-  Ethiopic,  420.  Coptic,  422.  Turkish^. 
423.  Tower  of  BabeH  and  confusion  of  tongues,  424;  dispersion  pi' 
mankind,  428;  call  of  Abraham,  431;  pastoral  state,  433  ;  population, 
435;  deliverance  of  Ismel  from  Egypt,  435. 

The  affinities  of  the  Celtic  dialectSs,  as  weH  with  die  Grothic,  as* 
with  many^ther  families,  are  exempted  in  instances  so  numerous, 
as  to  supersede  the  possibility  of  deriving  them  fronfi  any  effects  of 
aceideil^  admixture;  althoi^  Mr.  Townsbnd  has  neidier  in  this, 
nor  ih  maiiy  other  cases,  been  sufficiently  attentive  to  tlie  distinc- 
tion of  ori^nM  from  derivative  and  adopted  wbrds :  thus  the  Chal- 
dec  of  the  Targum,  written- long  after  the  subjection  of  the  Jews 
to  the  Roman  powei^,  is  emf^^id  (p.  J69)  in  order  to  shbw  the' 
relation  of  the  Welsh  and  Latin  to  Ae'  Hebrew ;  and  the  En^isK 
^ord'cnmCf  though  cledrly  deduced  frdm  the  Greek  A;rA?o,  is  ref- 
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^  ferred  to  the  Sanscrit  aearm,  the  negative  of  carttum,  to  do.  (p. 
317.) 

Mr.  Townsend  implicitly  adopts  General  Vallancey's  account  of 
the  Bearla  na  Pheine,  or  supposed  old  Irish  language,  as  deduced 
from  the  Phenician,  (p/l76) ;  and  we  are  assured  (p.  229)  that 
not  less  than  nine  words  in  ten  of  this  dialect  agree  with  the  He- 
brew or  Chaldee ;  the  instances  adducecji  are  extremely  unsatisfec- 
tory,.but  further  proofs  are  promised  in  the  Appendix,  which  has 
not  yet  appeared.  However  tridy  the  Gaelicmay  be  characterized 
as  rich  and  diversified,  we  cannot  agree  with  our  author  in  consider- 
ing this  superlative  degree  of  riches  as  a  perfection :  to  have  forty 
words  for  a  ship,  and  as  many  for  a  house,  (p.  193,)  is  surely  a  sort 
of  morbid  luxuriancy. 

The  resemblance  of  the  M  ongolic  language  to  the  Irish  is  made 
sufficiently  obvious,  (p.  214,)  among  other  instances,  by  the  words 
Are  and  Ere,  man,  Irish  Ary  Airy  Fear;  ^rw/,  a  spindle,  I.  Oirle; 
AlemamodOf  an  apple-tree,  1.  Amhalmaide;  Asoc,  to  ask,  !•  As- 
cadh;  Baiehuy  I  live  long,  I.  Baolh,  long  life;  Bugu,  a  buck, 
I.  JBoc,  a  he-goat ;  Choi/y  a  ewe,  I.Choi;  and  Chora  ga^  a  lamb, 
I.  Caorog;  without  going  any  further  in  the  alphabet.  Of 
about  sixty  coincidences  of  the  Sanscrit  with  the  Gaelic,  (p.  2 IS,) 
it  is  remarkable  that  all  except  three  agree  equally  well  with  the 
English;  these  three  are,  Gaelic  Aghna,  fire,  Sanscrit  Asfiiy  Daig- 
head,  given,  S.  Datum,  and  Mios,  moon,  S.  Masa.  The  agree^ 
ment  of  the  Gaelic  and  the  Greek  extends  to  a  great  variety  of 
words,  and  is  often  very  distinctly  marked ;  thus  Col,  a  prohibition, 
is  strikingly  like  the  Greek  Koleuo ;  and  Cro;?,  time,  like  Chronos; 
and  in  the  dialect  of  the  Isle  of  Man  we  have  Mona,  only,  Gr. 
Monon ;  Lane,  full,  lAiin plenus. 

From  the  Swedish  language  670  words  are  enumerated,  (p.  295,) 
after  Peringskiold,  as  resembling  the  Greek,  but  many  of  the  ana- 
logies are  extremely  slight.  In  the  Sanscrit  we  find,  as  is  well 
known,  traces  of  almost  all  other  languages :  thus  we  have  (p.  3 1 7) 
Bhru,  Brow;  Pota,Boat;  Bad,  Bath-,  Dhara,  Terra;  Nava, 
Novus;  Nakta,  Node,  Night;  Pad,  Foot;  Prathama  or  Pro- 
toma,  first,  whence  we  may  deduce  both  the  Greek  protos^  and  the 
Liatin  primus;  and  Upadesaca,  to  which  our  autnor  refers  not 
only  Didasco,  Doceo,  and  Disco,.huX  also  Paideuo,  the  simple  de- 
rivative of  Paida,  a  child.  We  have  also  Vayajan,  wind,  and 
Vidhhava,  widow,  like  the  Russian  Fieyanie  and  Fdova.  The 
MT  of  the  Latin: third  person  plural  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  Bha- 
vanti,  they  are;  Dadanti,  they  give:  but  Mr^  Townsend  is  more 
disposed  to  derive  this  termination  from  the  Hwypit,  ttiey,  of  the 
Welsh.  By  an  oversight,  which  Mrill  appear  singular  to  classical 
jssholars,  he  hat  considered  the  G^eek  v«rb  Eimi  as  '  aspirated," 
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(p.  374);  but  the  whole  analysis  of  the  sabdtantive  verbs  affords 
a  vei^  favourable  specimen  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  inves- 
tigations. He  shows  that  the  radical  verb  is  ei,  and  the  pronoun 
MI,  which  he  observes  is  in  some  cases  exchanged  for  an  and 
thus  points  to  its  origin  from  the  Hebrew  j4ni,  or  Anoki;  the 
latter  form  of  this  word  affording  an  etymology  for  Ego  as  well  as 
for  Ni  or  MI,  and  for  the  Noo  of  the  Chinese.  Among  the  He- 
brew words  extracted  from  Avenarius,  (p.  395,)  many  exhibit  but 
very  slight  resemblances  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  terms  which  are 
compared  with  them;  a  few,  however,  are  very  remarkable,  as 
Acerf  U  husbandman,  which  comes  very  near  to  Ager;  and  Asfher, 
Greek  Aster,  a  star.  Rudbeck  insists,  that  of  2  or  3000  Lapland- 
isb  words,  which  he  has  examined,  nine  tenths  may  be  considered 
as  identical  with  Hebrew ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  a  strong 
resen^blance  may  be  observed  in  Aedhame,  earth,  and  the  Hebrew 
Adameh;  Hadas,  new,  H.  Hhadesh;  Hadshe,  the  moon,  H. 
Hhadesh ;  Jed,  the  hand,  Id;  he,  man,  H.  Ish ;  Pothi,  per- 
suaded^ H.  Pathehh;  Saedke,  law,  H.  Tzedek;  and  Safothi, 
rested,  H.  Sabbath. 

Mr.  Townsend  not  having  *  had  the  happiness  of  seeing'  La- 
croze  and  Woide's  Egyptian  lexicon,  (p.  422,)  although  it  still 
stands  on  the  list' of  new  books  printed  at  Oxford,  we  shall  endear 
vour  to  supply  the  deficiency,  by  a  catalogue  of  the  few  words  which 
we  have  discovered  in  this  language,  that  can  be  considered  as  at  all 
resembling  any  other.  They  are  not  obtained  merely  by  the  exa- 
mination of  a  vocabulary ;  but  many  of  them  have  occurred  to  us 
in  the  course  of  our  reading  with  a  view  to  the  general  study  of 
the  Coptic:  so  that  they  probably  comprehend  the  greater  part  of 
the  instances  in  which  this  singularly  original  language  can  be  said 
to  have  any  thing  in  common  with  its  neighbours. 


Coptic.  RseEMBLXNO 

Anok,  1  Anoki,  HeBrcw, 

Areb,  a  pledge  Arrhahon,  Greek. 

*  AuU;  a  hall  Avh^  Gr. 
Ba£,  a  palm  branchBota,  Gr. 

Bari,  a  boat  Baria^  Gr. 

Bashor,  a  fox  Bassara,  Gr. 


El,  to  take 
Er^  to  do 
Eti,  yet 
Eshau,  swine 
Thai,  a  hill 
Then,  sulfur 


Heh,  Gr, 
Erdo,  Ergon,  Gr, 
Eti,  Gr. 
Sau,  German. 
Thai,  Arab. 
Tkeim,  Gr 


Theni,  to  flourish  Euthenia,  Gr. 
T%i9id,  justice      Themis,  Gt, 
Thai,  a  razor      Thego,  Gr. 


Coptic. 
Thorn, 

Taro,  a  river 
lorn,  a  sea 
[oh,  the  moon 
Iten,  Mphiten, 

dung 
K,  thy 
,  Kahi,  earth 
Ke,  again 
Keli,  limbs 

Ken,  to  suffice 
Rome, 

Kot,  a  building 
LachmCf  a  crumb 
G  3 


Resembiing 
Dumb. 
Tar,  H. 
lam,  H. 
lo,  Argive  Gr. 
Mephitis,  Lat. 

Ka,  H. 
Ge,  Gaia,  Gr. 
Kai,  Gr. 

Kola,  Gr.  Glied, 

Germ. 
Arkein,  Gr. 
Kommi,  Gr. 
Cot. 

Lechem,  bread,  H. 

Legh 
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Coptic.'  Resembling 

IdC^hh,  to  lick  Leickeiny  Gr. 

f*el,  moist  XeAA,  H. 

Maw,  mother  Jm,  H,. 

MethrCy  witness  Martiir,  Gr. 

Met,  to  love  Amo,  Lat. 
Meriy  Ameri^  day  Hemera,  Gr. 

Meste^  hatred  JWwo*,  Gr. 

jEfetnt,  a  sign  Menvo,  Gr. 

Jtfe^t,  middle  Mt/^f,  Germ. 

Mmitty  him  itft??,  Gr. 

JJfoA^,  labour  Mochthos,  Gr, 

ilfoM,  salt  Ma/e^//,  H. 

JlfooM,  water  ilfoaii,towash,Rus.5^e/e/,  a  bride 


Mhauy  monument  Mausoleum, 
Nahbiy  neck  Nape, 


i^ef,  sailor 
'Nemy  with 
J^^fOI/,  to  pass 
J^iff  cloud 
Oiwi,  clay 

Onohf  and 
Pti/<2i&,  fjruit 
jRemAe,  free 
Hokh,  burning 


NaufOy  Lat. 
Neheriy  Germ. 
Neomaiy  Gr. 
Nepheky  Gr. 
^HumuSy  Lat. 

i/,  Ffl,  H. 
Oi/Mtfr,  Gr. 
Eremosy  Gr. 


CorriC.  RtSEMBLlNG 

ToA,  chaff  T<yw,  refuse  flax. 

PAo/,  ibo^,    E.  Porf, 

Sanscr. 

P^i,  a  kiss  PhilentOy  Or. 

Phlfouy  vain        Pa/Zo,  Lat. 
P^o«,  to  burn     Phos,  light,  Gr. 
Phorgh,  to  divide  PharetZy  H.  PorA:. 
PAro,  winter  Pro«/. 

Gekem,  Germ. 
Oreo*,  Gr. 
Sashray  Syr. 
Skashpiy  Caotabr. 
CheUy  H.  CAefta, 
Syr. 

Shemefy  leaven  Chemiry  Ar. 
ShentOy  a  cloth  Sindoriy  Gr. 
Shthehy  a  street    Hhtshehhy  Syr, 

change  iSAj/i?. 
Shmetiy  eight       Shemnehy  H. 
5A«<»,  a  net        Sewf,  E. 
5Aom,  summer    Summery  Germ* 
Skouoy  to  drop  Shower, 
Sh^honiy  force     Ischusy  Gn 
Pai,  to  bear  Pero. 

pM/ttr,  Gotb. 


ChemSy  secret 
Ori,  to  swear 
<S^,  a  skin 
Shashfy  seven 


Rauchy    smoke,  P^ook,  four 
Germ. Strocco.  ^Aara6at,thunder^«/rffp«,  lightnipg^ 


JRd,  mouth         Ore,  Lat. 
iSfif^c,  wise  Saperey  Lat. 

fiiarA,  to  sweep    Sarouriy  Gr. 
iSo^,  5i^t,  sow,«eed  5«for,  Lat. 
Sagkiy  word        'S'^*  Germ. 
Sernne,  to  order   Semaino^  Semnosy  Eety  heart 
Gr.  ITtna,  that 

jSe^,  a  sword       Xiphosy  Gr.        JT/t,  nothing 
St  homy  a  gate      <S^oma,mouth,Gr.  Hokevy 
Snauy  two  Shanimy  l\,         Hofy  a  snake 

5o6fe,  to  prepare  Sobeiriy  Gr.         Jfoi,  Iqpc,  work  (^i/*,  Lat.  Jof . 
Soky  to  draw  Lat.  Zogy  Homiy  to  t^ead    Humu^y  gvom^ 

Germ.  Lat. 
Soriy  Indian  flax.  Ghaly  Ghoifiy  to  Go/,  Syr.  Jol,  At. 
/$at/i«,  Goth*  recommend 
Sotery  Gr.  Ghame,  calm 


Gr. 

Hhmomy  heat      Ifo»i,  H. 
ifoZffi,  to  fly       .^/fl,  a  wing,  Lat. 
Henovfiy  abun-  Enough. 
dance 

P/or,  Gr. 
JTtiM,  Gr. 

Jlily  H. 

Hunger. 
OphMf  Gr. 


iSo;zA,  to  bind 
iSoou,  sjx  . 
Soty  Sotiy  save 
Spheitiy  foam 
Sphotouy  Ijps 
Toio,  to  honour 


Spit. 
Shephehy  H. 
Pao,  Gr. 


Ghamouly 
Scherey  to  burn 
Tt,  to  give 
Ttmi,  a  street 


Galeney  Gr. 

SviuSyGr. 
Didomiy  Gr. 
Pernor,  Gr. 


TaAo,  to  destroy  PeAo,  Gr. 
2V^^,  fish  Efty  water  lizard. 

.   The  word  Aule  is  supposed  by  gnminarians  to  be  origiiialfy 
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X^ptian^  because  it  is  found  in  the  {ylUral  with  the  ternnnation 
oui:  but  if  this  reason  is  valid,  it  mu^t  be  extended  to  Fhule,  a 
tribe,  since  we  find  Thuleoui^  in  the  plural.  Eti  in  Egyptian 
means  *  to  this,'  while  in  Greek  it  has  no  etymology.  Lek  might 
remind  us  of  Leaky  in  English,  but  a  Leak  is  a  h<He,  Likke,  Ger- 
»«p.  If  the  name  of  King  Mamotm  was  not  originddly  cosnected 
with  any  Mausoleum,  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Mhauj  a  tnonQi- 
ffl^nt,  and  S'o&eZ,  to  ornament,  ^ould  so  pr6ci$ely  express  the 
character  of  the  buildif^.  Skoceo^  as  weU  as  Sirius,  oiight  ap^ 
pear  to  be  connected  wiA  Sehere^  to  bum;  bttt  Serokh,{Tom 
Rokh,  only,  may  mean  '  it  is  burnt/  Ckerns,  secret,  appearjs  to 
afford  a  better  etynaology  for  Cimnia  than  Hhrnom,  heat,  a  term 
which  seems  not  to  be  extended  to  the  significauon  fire.  Hina  is 
explained  *  for  coming,'  or  '  to  come  to/  We  have  omitted  tbe 
words  kenesooSf  a  Goose,  Kvkuphat^  Vpupa,  Sialic  Steel,  and 
some  others,  because,  though  modified  in  their  form,  di^  seem  to 
have  been  evidently  adapted  from  other  languages. 
^  Mr.  Townsend  has  not  allotted  any  separate  chapter  to  the  con*- 
tideration  of  the  Armenian  language:  be  has,  however,  adduced 
about  ten  Armenian  words  in  different  parts  of  his  work,  as  prov* 
ing  its  ccmnexion  with  other  languages :  these  are  jlir,  a  man, 
jfir,  Irish;  Atamn,  a  tooth,  Odonia,  Greek;  Chuerk,  four,  CAa- 
ti$r,  Sanscrit;  Dor,  door ;  JE,  is,  jS8^,Xiatin;  Es,  I,  laze,  Russian; 
Qas,  goose,  Gam,  German ;  Hoti)ze,  hou^e,  Laldel,  to  lick,  Leickeins^ 
Greek,  imd  Sirt,  heart.  In  some  otiier  cases,  single  words  odj 
have  been  mentioned :  we  ate  informed  that  in  Chinese,  Kop  pd  hh 
k  head,  like  Kopf,  German,  and  Kephale,  Greek ;  Km  also  is 
Arfn^  as  well  as  Cunix  in  Japanese,  like  the  German  Konig;  in 
the  T'innish,  Kana  is  a  hen;  in  Samojedic,  Siw  is  seven;  in  Kalnt- 
shatkan,  Gsocir,  a  goose;  and  in  Javanese,  Toori,  ^  door. 

With  respect  to  the  originality  of  languages,  the,author  refers  to 
the  canons  of  the  learned  Rudbeck,  published  in  his  Atlantica,  and 
observes  that  the  Sanscrit  has  often  the  marks  of  an  original  lan- 
guage^ in  affording  an  explanation  of  a  term  apparently  simple ;  (p. 
40;)  thus  Wing,  z  6ir</,  implies  moving  in  the  air.  In  Gaelic 
also,  Dacuig,  ten,  appears  to  mean  twice  five ;  and  in  Welsh^ 
Cad  tarf,  Caterva,  Latin,  means  a  battle-tioop. 

*  Rudbeck  has/  however,  *  one  canon/  he  says,  (p.  44.)  ^  to  which  I 
cannot  readily  assent.  He  states,  that  a  language,  whidi  has  name- 
rous  monosyllabic  expressions,  is  a  parent  language*  The  English  has 
oK>re  than  three  thousand  seven  hundred  monosyllabic  expressions^ 
and  tbe  Chinese  has  none  but  such;  yet  neither  of  these  are,''  for 
that  reason,  to  be  considered  a$  parent  languages.  Certain  it  is,  that 
all  languages,  by  .  abbreviations,  have  a  tendency  to  become  monosylla- 
bic, and  therefore  a  language,  which  abounds  in  inonosyllabres,  is  an- 
cient, ^nd  these  commonly  are  the  most  antiquated  patts  df  every  lah- 
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guage.  New  compounds  are  iacessantly  created.  These  are  abbren- 
ated,  and  in  process  of  time  become  monosyllabic.  In  deriving,  there- 
fore, a  word  m  one  language,  from  its  correspondent  expression  in  some 
other  language,  we  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that,  unless  in  the  forma- 
tion of  new  compounds,  the  least  abbreviated  is  commonly  the  parent, 
and  the  most  abbreviated  its  oftpring/  *  Would  it  be  possible  for  any 
one  to  persuade  us,  that  Colaphus  was  derived  from  Cuff,  or  Blaspheme 
from  Blame?* 

A  similar  instance  miglit  be  found  in  Trachelos  and  Hals  of  the 
Greeks  and  Germans ;  for  certainly  Hals  is  more  like  Trachelos 
than  like  Collum,  to  which  it  is  here  compared,  (p.  28.)  We  will 
not,  however,  dwell  any  longer  on  th^se  minute  criticisms,  but 
will  express  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  Townsend  for  the  pains 
which  he  has  taken  in  the  collection  of  a  large  mass  of  very  in- 
teresting materials,  although  we  are  hot  aware  that  he  has,  by  any 
original  researches,  contributed  much  to  confirm  the  '  probability,' 
which  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  call  in  question, '  that  in 
the  period  subsequent  to  the  deluge,  and  prior  to  the  dispersion  of 
mankind,  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  language (p.  423;)  which  is 
*  precisely  the  declaration  of  Moses:  and  in  thb  assertion,  his  ve- 
racity as  a  historian  stands  unimpeached.' 

Dr.  Jamieson  has  confined  himself  to  a  much  more  limited  de- 
partment of  the  same  subject ;  and  being  amply  provided  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  various  dialects  of  the  Gothic  If^nguages, 
to  be  compared  with  the  Greek,  he  has  proved  the  exbtence  of  a 
connexion  between  them,  more  extensive,  and  more  intimate,  thaii 
could  easily  have  been  imi^ined,  without  so  laborious  an  investi- 
gation^ in  which  he  appears  to  have  gone  considerably  further  than 
^is  learned  and  ingenious  predecessors  Ihre  and  Rudbeck. 

Jn  the  Preliminary  Dissertation,  our  author  attempts  to  prove, 
from  historical  evidence,  that  the  words  Scythians,  Goths,  and 
Getae,  were  oi|ly  different  forms  of  the  same  name,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  people :  that  the  Thracians  were  Scythians ;  that  the 
Hellenes  were  originally  identical  \ritb  the  Pelasgi,  whose  name 
has  been  supposed  by  Rudbeck  to  imply,  in  the  Gothic,  a  wan- 
dering people;  that  the  language  of  the  Greeks  was  originally 
Scythian;  that  dieir  divinities  also  were  borrowed  from  the  north- 
fXn  nations ;  and  that  the  Romans,  as  being  descended  from  the 
same  stock  with  the  Greeks,  could  only  have  fipoken  a  dialect 
of  the  common  language.  The  evidence  of  history  appears  to 
lis  to  be  in  such  cases  much  less  unexceptionable  than  that  of 
etymology,  when  cautiously  employed;  but  some  of  the  authori- 
ties, which  Dr.  Jamieson  has  collected,  must  be  allowed  to  have 
considerable  weight.  A  passage  of  Aeschylus  is  i^uoted,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Mitford,  in  order  to  confirm  the  opmion,  that  the 
Pelasgians  were  the  original  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy,  iq 

contrt* 
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contiadictibii  to  the  fanciful  hypothesis^  that  they  were  an  oHental 
colony.  There  is  much  discussion  respecting  the  application  of 
the  terin  Tyrrhene  to  the  Pelasgians ;  but  the  simplest  supposition 
appears  to  be,  that  a  part  of  them  first  received  this  name  in  or 
near  Macedonia,  and  carried  it  with  them  into  Lydia,  and  thence 
into  Tuscany,  where  they  settled  before  the  time  of  Cadmus,  and 
introduced  the  old  Grecian  and  not  the  Phenician  alphabet:  in 
the  Etrurian  Lucumones  the  author  discovers  an  analogy  to  the 
Lagmen,  or  provincial  judges  of  the  north.  The  opinion  of  He- 
rodotus, respecting  the  original  diversity  of  the  Greek  and  Pelasgic 
lai^uages,  is  Justly  considered  as  of  little  weight;  and  Mr.  Pinker- 
ton's  comparison  of  the  relation  between  these  two  languages,  to 
die  connexion  of  the  English  with  thC'-Saxon,  is  mentioned  with 
approbation.  Dr.  Jaraieson  appears,  however,  to  be  oustaken  in 
hb  comtruction  of  the  saying  of  Anacharsis,  related  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus ;  Anacharsis  observed  that  to  him  all  the  Greeks  ap« 
peared  to  speak  a  Scythian  language,  meaning  evidently  a  barbaroui 
language,  without  at  all  implying  that  the  Scythian  resembled  the 
Greek;  just  as  the  Egyptians  in  Herodotus  remarked  that  the 
Greek  mode  of  writing  was  left  handed.  The  passage  quoted 
from  Diodorus  appears  to  us  clearly  to  contain  the  assertion,  that 
the  Pelasgic  letters  were  simply  a  modification  of  those  which 
Cadmus  had  introduced ;  it  is  however  remarkable,  as  our  author 
observes,  that  the  Runic,  as  well  as  the  old  Greek  alphabet  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  letters  only ;  although,  when  Christianity  was  iti^ 
trodoced  among  the  Goths,  their  letters  were  increased  to  twenty- 
five.  In  the  Phrygian,  which  must  have  been  a  dialect  of  the  Pe- 
lasgian,  it  appears  that  Bedii  meant  water,  resembling  Bada^  and 
we  may  add  Fatey  of  the  north:  bread,  is  like  Bake;.md 
Moiraif  the  fates,  like  Meyar,  virgins,  in  Gothic ;  and  the  old 
Spartan  Rhetra  or  Fratra  is  compared  to  Raede^  a  law. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  etymological  authorities,  adduced  to  prove  the 
Gothic  origiQ  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  divinities,  appear  to  us  to 
be  almost  entirely  imaginary :  we  shall,  however,  briefly  enumerate 
diem,  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
diis  evidence  for  themselves. 

Saturn,  Sadur^  Gothic,  a  sower.  Jace^  Jupiter.  The  Scandinavian 
Uranm.    Owr,  heaven,  and  Ana^     Thor,  the  Jqf  Ur  o(  the  Edda, 


Janus.   JoUf  a  Scandinavian  name  Juno.    Gioy  the  wife  of  Thor ;  or 

of  Jupiter,  applied  to  the  sun.       Jon,  a  consort. 
Titaea.    TittCy  Gothic,  as  a  nurse.  Mmef(M.   MmnCy  wisdom,  or  me* 
JUiea,    Perhaps  from  Frea.  jnoiy. 

Cyhek.    Sify  the  wife  of  Thor,  or  Vesta.    Like  Ism  or  I«  of  the  Rur 
Jupiter,  and  helky  o£  the  hills.       nic  inscriptions. 


king. 
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Ceret.  Xomi,  Swedish,  to  lament.  Mars.  From  i^m,  probably  related 
DemettTy  from  the  Gothic.  to  Htrr  or  Heere :  be  is  the  Odin 

J^a^  a  nurse,  or  Doe,  excellent.      of  the  North. 
f)iana.    Dia  Ama^  nursing  queen.  Hermes,   Compared  with  the  em* 

Rudbeck.  blera  Herm^  a  ram. 

Hecate.  HeksOj  to  enchant ;  some-  Bacchus.    Perhaps  Bagge^  or  Bock^ 
times  called  Helgate :  Hel  is     a  goat 
Proserpine,  Gaute^  goddess.       Pluto.    Blot^  a  bloody  sacrifice. 
JpoUo.   A  Balder  ;  the  great  Bal-  Hercules.    Her  Kettle,  terrible  with 
der.  his  club,  or  Her  Kutky  head  of 

Mfeptttne.    Nepsa,  to  restrain,  Un,     the  army. 

the  sea,  in  the  Edda.  Rudbeck.  Muses.   They  agree  in  number  with 
His  Scythian  name  Thammor     the  nine  sister  virgins  of  the  Edda. 
Mdes,  mentioned  by  Heiodotus,  Deucalion.   DaewkaUa,  Dewnian. 
may  mean  Tamer  of  the  whirl-  Inachus.     Jonakoer  was  also  the 
pools.  father  of  an  lo,  who  was  convert* 

Venus,    Waefi  or  Vaen,  beautiful.      ed  into  a  cow. 
fJatytto.  Kota,  Gothic,  to  be  lasci- 


.  The  principal  part  of  Dr.  Jamieson's  work  ia  devoted  to  fc  cte- 
pg;ioastration  of  the  radical  affinity  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
guagesy  deduced  in  great  measure  from  a  comparisoo  of  the  parti*' 
cles:  lists  of  the  verbs  and  nouns  which  resemble  each  other,  he 
ha^  some  intention  of  giving  at  a  future  period. 
-  *  The  particles,  or  winged  words,  (p.  2.)  as  they  have  been  denomi* 
Qi^ed,  are  preferred  in  proof  of  this  affinity,  for  several  reasons.  Thes^ 
are  generally  of  the  highest  antiquity,  most  of  them  having  received 
their  established  form  and  acceptation  ia  ages  prior  to  that  of  history. 
They  are  also  more  permanent  than  most  other  terms ;  being  constant* 
ly  in  use,  entering  into  the  composition  of  many  other  words,  consti- 
tuting an  essential  part  of  every  regular  language,  and  determining  the! 
meaning  of  every  phrase  that  is  employed  to  express  our  thoughts. 
They  are  also  least  likely  to  be  introduced  into  another  language ;  be- 
cause, ffom  the  various  and  nice  shades  of  signification  which  they  as- 
Mime,  they  are  lar  more  unintelligible  to  foreigners  than  the  mere 
names  of  things  or  of  actions :  and  although  the  latter,  from  vicmity,  or 
occasional  intencourse,  are  frequently  adopted,  this  is  rarely  the  case 
as  to  the  particles,  because  the  adoption  of  these  would  produce  aii 
important  change  in  the  very  structure  of  a  language  which  has  been 
previously  formed. 

*  It  might  scarcely  be  reckoned  a  sufHcient  proof  of  affinity,  although 
a  Gothic  particle  were  found  to  correspond  with  one  resembling  it  in 
Greek  or  Latin  in  a  single  instance,  or  in  a  signification  merely  se* 
condary  or  oblique.  Later  phiblo^sts  have  been  at  pains,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  discover  the  proper  and  primary  sense  of  each  of  these,  wid 
from  this  to  distinguish  those  significations  which  are  only  of  a  de^ 
pendent  character.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  proper  mode  of  investigii- 
tion,  as  thus  alone  can  we  e^ect  to  find  the  idea  originally  attached  to 
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the  term.  In  this  compai^son^  therefore,  I  have  generally  followed  the 
plan  observed  by  Professor  Dunbar  in  that  very  useful  work,  his  Greek 
l^ercises,  endeavouring  to  trace  the  particles  through  their  di^ent 
senses,  with  quotations  from  Greek  writers,  to  which  are  subjoined  cor^ 
lespofiident  illustrations  from  the  Moesogothic  and  other  noithern  lan- 
guages. From  this  comparative  view,  I  trust,  it  will  a)>pear,  thai,  in 
various  instances,  there  is  a  striking  analogy,  not  only  in  the  derivative,: 
but  in  the  primary  significations.' 

It  is  weU  kiiown  that  the  oldest  specimen  of  the  Gothic  is  tte 
fragimat  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament  by  Ulphilas  or 
WuUila;  bishop  of  the  Moesogoths,  to  which  the  date  360  is  gene-^ 
rally  assigned^  although  some  authors  have  suspected  that  it  waa 
Hiade  m  the  reign  of  Coiistantine.  The  oldest  Anglosaxon  is 
aboat  three  centuries  laler,  but  it  strongly  resembles  the  Gothic  of 
Ulphilas :  pureM  dialect  that  exists,  as  a  living  language,  is  liie 
Icelandic. 

Am  PHI.  p.  5.  About.  Latin  am  b  or  am  :  Welsh  a  si.  Ai)glosaxoi| 
TMB,  EMB,  oruMB;  mhc  his  UndenUy  about  his  loins.  German  UM, 
as  to  surround.    Thus  umwegis  perhaps  identical  with  flm? 

hages. 

Aka.  p.  9*  Upon,  through.  Moesogothic  ana  ;  as  ana  sterna^  on  a 
jock  ;  ana  allq,  above  all ;  ana  quharjamoh  Jin^'t'tjmsy  hy  fifties,,  or  by 
every  fifty.  German  herg  an,  up  hill. 

Aneu.  p.  15.  Without.  Moesogothic  iNUH,  as  inuk  attins  izwaris  wU" 
jan^  without  the  will  of  your  father.  Icelandic  ana.  German  ohne, 
OBK.  English  VN. 

Anti.  p.  l6.  Before,  against.  I^tin  ante.  Moesogothic  anda,  in 
composition  ;  German  ant,  ent  :  thus  andanahti  is  twilight,  before 
night;  andwatrthi,  presence;  andaxvord,  German  antwort,  English  on- 
swer;  andsakan^  to  contradict,  German  entsageri.  In  the  Salic  law, 
ande  sitto  is  against  the  custom.  In  Icelandic  and  Swedish  and  is 
against.  Ulphilas  has  also  und,  as  €mgo  und  dugin,jah  tunthu  und  tun^ 
thou  ;  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  lot  a  tooth. 

Apo.  p.  27.  From.  Latin  ab.  Moesogothic  af  ;  af  dauroniy  from  the^ 
door;  or  abu,  abu  thussUvm,  of  thyself.  Anglosaxon,  af,  oi^  Ger- 
man ab.    The  old  Goths  used  r  for  p. 

DiA.  p.  34.  Through.  Moesogothic  apparently  DtJ ;  du  the,  or  dutk 
the,  is  therefore ;  du  quhe,  wherefore. 

£k,  ex.  p.  37.  Out  of.  I^tin  ex.  Perhaps  the  us  or  yz  of  the 
Gothic  tribes;  and  the  us  in  the  Latin  coelitusy  for  ex  coeloy  radicitus, 
and  funditus.  It  seems  to  be  related  to  the  Greek  eikein,  German  wein 
cheny  to  give  way  :  and  weg  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  a  us  or  us. 

En.  p.  45.  In.  Latin  in.  Moesogothic  in  ;  as  wi  himiaarhy  in  heaven  : 
it  is  also  a  negative,  as  in  Latin ;  invnta,  inscius. 

Heneka.  p.  52.  Because  of.  In  Moesogothic  sometimes  expressed 
by  INUH ;  asinuhthiSf  for  this  cause;  its  origin  is  uncertain.  [Per- 
haps we  might  derive  it  from  the  EJgypti^in  (iiim;  if  the  cpnnexion 
irei:e  admitted  as  probable.] 
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Efi,  p.  53.  On.  Moesogotbic  bi,  be,  or  ;  bi  theina  kmn(tf  pn  thy 
cheek ;  bi  hlaib,  on  bread :  bismait,  annointed,  besmeared,  German  bey. 

Kata.  p.  61.  According  to.  Perhaps  from  g(Ua^  way ;  meaning  by 
way  of. 

-  Meta.  p.  64.  With.  Moesogolhic  mith  ;  mith  imma,  with  him ;  mith 
mo4ai  with  anger.  German  mit.  Old  English  myd.  Thus  we  haye 
meei  and  mate^  implying  union.  Dr.  Jamieson  quotes  mithinn  galaith 
as  an  instance  of  the  employment  of  mith  for  in,  (p.  72.) :  but  it  seems 
Ititber  to  be  a  simple  repetition  of  the  term  mith  for  xoith. 

Para.  p.  73.  By.  Moesogotbic  faur,  faura  ;  as  sat  faur  wigy  sat 
by  the  highway  side  ;  faura  marein,  by  the  sea  side ;  fanralagido,  set 
by,  or  before.  German  fur  [vor  or  ver].  Anglosaxon  for.  Thus 
we  have  forbid,  from  faurbindan;  [German  verbiethen,  verbitten.l 

pEKA,  Peran.  p.  83.  Beyond.  Moesogotbic  fra,  fram,  fairra  ; 
fraktan,  to  dismiss ;  fairra  statha,  from  the  land.  In  German  fern,  far, 
jse^ms  to  be  peran,  Frum,  frums,  is  the  beginning ;  whence  perhaps 
first,  SuiogothicyraewA/.   Fcra  parts,  as  perata  in  Greek. 

Peri.  p.  88.  About.  When  it  implies  eminence,  it  agrees  with  the 
Icelandic  firi,  fyri. 

Pro.  p.  90.  For,  before.  Latin  pro,  prje.  Agrees  still  more  nearly 
than  para  with  faur  and  faura,  which  have  various  senses  :  faur  the 
managein,  before  the  multitude;  faur  met,  before  the  time  ;  faur  irwis, 
(m  your  side. 

Sun.  p.  p4.  With.  Perhaps  related  to  the  Moesogotbic  sam,  and 
9  AM  A,  as  well  as  to  the  Greek  11  am  a  :  samathrann,  ran  together.  Ice- 
landic, samlag,  a  fellowship. 

HiipER  and  Hiipo.  p.  96.  Over  and  under.  Latin  super  and  sub. 
I^oesogothic  ufar,  over,  uF,  UBU,  under;  vfar  allai  airthat,  over  all 
the  land ;  tfar  ndk,  more  than  me ;  ufar  fanim  seinamma,  above  his 
lord ;  vf  skadan,  under  the  shadow  ;  uf  melan,  under  a  bushel ;  but 
ufhaband  is  to  uphold. 

After  the  prepositions,  our  author  examines  the  conjunctions,  and 
first  Alla.  p.  114.  But.  This  is  evidently  from  Alios,  which  resem- 
bles the  Moesogotbic  Alja,  and  the  Latin  Alius;  aljakunja  is  aliemgena; 
alfa  is  but  or  save,;  as  alja  Jaisu,  save  Jesus.  English  else.  In  Welsh 
^diwn  is  alien. 

An,  Jeait.  p.  117.  If.  In  Moesogotbic  an  seems  to  be  simply  an 
interrogative,  An  quhas  ist  mis  nequhundja,  and  who  is  my  neighbour? 
In  Anglosaxon  an  means  simply  and  is  derived  by  Lye  from  anany 
to  grant.  In  Suiogothic  aen  is  if 

Atar.  p.  119-   But.   Swedish  ater.  German  aber. 

Ei.  p.  120.  If.  Moesogotbic  ei  ;  eiisjuthangaswalt,  if  he  were  al- 
ready dead ;  but  it  more  commonly  means  that :  we  have  ialso  gau  and 
jau  for  if;  and  in  Icelandic  ef ;  which  cannot  have  originated  from  the 
old  verb  giban,  to  give, 

•HoTi.  p.  124.  That.  Latin  uti.  Perhaps  thei  in  Moesogotbic; 
thei  sijuth,  that  ye  are.  Suiogothic  att,  that ;  ty,  or  thy,  because, 
seems  to  be  denved  from  the  pronoun  then,  he,  as  quod  from  qui. 

Qt  the  adverlM  we  have  Aei.  p.  129.  Always.  In  Moesogotbic 
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Aiw,  "ever,  and  Du  aiwa,  for  ever;  aiwdnsy  aionios  of  the  Greek, 
Latin  jevum.  English  a  t.  Welsh  £u.  The  Swedish  arftoentyryddvofturej^ 
is  supposed  to  inean  a  tale  of  the  times  of  old. 

AuTAR.  p.  133.  Again.  Perhaps  the  Moesogothic  aftra^  Ale- 
mannic  and  English  after. 

Eti.  p.  135.  YET.  Anglosaxon  get  and  gtt.  German  jetzt. 
Welsh  ETTO,  stilh  If  the  word  is  originally  Egyptian,  it  must  have 
had  a  long  journey  to  travel  northwards. 

Neiothek.  p.  138.  From  the  bottom.    Anglosaxon  medthak*. 

English  NEATH. 

NiiK,  Nil.  p.  138.  Now.  Latin  nunc.  Moesogothic  mv^  i^UH. 
German  ku,  nun.    Persian  nuh. 

HoMou.  Ham  A.  p.  140.  Together.  Anglosaxon  em.  Suiogothic 
AEM,  in  composition.    Moesogothic  ibn.    English  even. 

Ou,  ouK,  oucHi,  cute.  p.  142.  Not,  nor.  Latin  haut,  haud. 
Suiogothic  Ey  £1,  EGH,  ECKE,  ICKE.  Icclaudic  o,  u,  the  negative 
prefix. 

PoLU.  p.  142.  Much.  Moesogothic  filu;  quhan  ^u,  how  much; 
9VJa JilUf  so  much.  German  viel.  Scottish  feil,  fell  ;  fell  aw/,  very 
well. 

PoRRHO.  p.  145.  Far  off.  Latin  porro,  further.  Moesogothic 
FAiRRA.    Anglosaxon  feorr. 

Skaios.  p.  146.  Lefthandedly.  Icelandic  ska,  in  composition. 
German  schief,  oblique.  • 

Tote.  p.  148.  Then.  Exhibits  some  analogy  in  its  derivation,  to 
than  A,  which  is  the  accusative  of  sa^  as  to  is  the  dative  of  ho. 

Of  inseparable  particles  the  first  is  a.    p.  153.   Intensitive  or  priva- . 
tiye.    In  Suiogothic  alike  is  very  like :  in  Welsh  acrwm  from  crwm  is 
crooked.    In  Alemannic  amagtig  is  weak ;  in  Suigothic  alag  or  q/lagf 
iniquity ;  but  the  more  common  privative  is  o,  as  olyk^  unlike*    a  and 
AN  may  be  derived  from  Apo  and  Aneu. 

Ari,  eri.  p.  156.  Very.  Icelandic  aerit,  from  aemnn,  abun- 
dant. 

Da.   p.  158.  Very.    Icelandic  dae,  as  daeml,  very  well;  daesoet^ 
very  sweet. 

Dis.  p.  159.  Separate.  Moesogothic  dis,  as  disdcdyandans,  di- 
viding.   It  is  sometimes  also  intensitive,  as  in  Latin. 

Ne.  p.  160.  Privative.  Latin  ne,  nu  Moesogothic  m,  not,  no  ; 
KIH,  neither.  Persian  n en  ;  Polish  die;  Ihre.  In  Suiogothic  iteAra  is 
ncgo. 

Terminationtof  various  kinds  afford  an  extensive  and  interesting  cata-  . 
logue  of  resemblances,    p.  l62.    Ein,  of  the  infinitive ;  Moesogothic 
AN  and  IAN  ;  German  en.    En,  then,  from ;  Suiogothic  an,  as  vfmy  > 
from  above.  Er,  ter  ;  Latin  er,  ter  ;  Anglosaxon  er;  German  , 
ter;  Moesogothic  wair,  a  man;  in  old  Scythian  aior,  according  to 
Herodotus.    Icos ;  Moesogothic  aos,  igs,  or  eigs,  as  makteigSy  pow-  ' 
crful;  German  ig.    Inos;  Latin  enus;  Anglosaxon  en.    Licos;  ; 
Latin  lis  ;  German  lich  ;  English  like  ;  pelicosy  what  like ;  Mo^sa- 
ffiihic  ixofikiki  is  our  such;  sanialeiks  probably  similis,    Los,  Lis,  140N,  . 


diminutives ; 
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dimtfiiitives ;  Latin  LCfs;  Moesogolhic  ilo^  mbarmh^  a  littl«  diUd; 
Cksnn^n  mannl,  a  little  man. 

Among  the  Latin  particles,  which  do  not  iramediat^^  resemble  the 
Greeks  we  find  (p.  176)  ad,  to  ;  Moescgotbic  ai  ;  as  at  thus,  unto 
thee ;  at  tst  asans,  adest  messis.  Hebrew  aethy  at^  Ob,  fbr;  Aleman- 
nic  DBA,  as  oba  guaie,  for  good,  Otfrid  ;  Icelandic  af  in  composition, 
as  ^^tmgty  oblong.  Per*,  by ;  Icelandic  FYREm,  as  fyrer  kann^  tbrongfaf 
him  ;  German  ver  as  verblciben  lo  remain,  and  in  the  sense  o{ pervert, 
wrty  verbrauchen^  to  misuse.  Ac,  imd;  in  Moesc^othic  auk,  whence 
AUCH,  OG,  OCK,  EKE ;  we  have  also  aukauy  augeOy  to  eke;  ah  is  buty  2& 
the  Hebrew  ach*  Aut,  or ;  Moesogothic  aiththau,  related  to  other. 
£t,  and ;  in  Moesogothic  ith  is  autemy  and  is  sometimes  used  forjah ; 
cmd  SED,  but,  ntay  be  saet,  Suiogothic,  true,  soothy  verum,  Vel,  or, 
may  be  connected  with  ell  a,  Icelandic,  otherwise;  we  should  rather 
^efer  it  to  velisy  if  you  will. 

The  pronouns  aro  next  examined  in  their  diflferent  cases  (p.  189)» 
£go  ;  Latin  ego  ;  Moesogothic  ik  ;  Icelandic  eg  ;  Swedish  ja^. 
£mov,  atou;  Latin  vex;  Moesogothic  meina;  German  mxiner, 
BHOiy  MOi;  Latin  mihi  ;  Moesogothic  mis;  Swedish  mig;  JDutch 
MT.  £me,  me;  Latin  ME;  Moesogothic  mik;  Anglosaxon  mb: 
Butch  mt.  Sil,  Doric  Tii;  La^tin  tu;  Moesogothic  thu.  Is  in  Latin, 
Moesogothic  is;  Ejus,  Moesogothic  is,.izo8;  Id,  Moesogothic  iTA,t 
it ;  Quijs,  cujujs,  cui,  (htEm  ;  Moesogothic  quuas,  quhis^  quhe, 
QVHANA,  having  the  n,  as  the  Greek  hon  ;  -vtbr,  whether;  alter,' 
resemblies  antkar,  enthera  of  the  North,  meaning:oue  of  liiem,  as  Ihre  haS^ 
observed  Eketnos;  Moesogothic  j a iks,  or  rather  gains;  Aleman- 
nic  gener;  German  jener;  English  von  ;  the  Greek  affords  an  ety- 
niok>gy  from  Ekei  there,  and  in  this  instance  seems  to  have  a  cktino-to 
greater  antiquity  than  the  Gothic. 
'  The  Moesogothic  numerals  obviously  resemble  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
•  (p.  198).  Deka  has  been  derived  from  Deo-,  as  if  both  hands  were  uni- 
ted :  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  still  more  resemblance  between  Pea/f 
and  Fantdy  as  if,  all  the  Jive  fingers;  but  Pew^eisvery  far  from  Ctc^-, 
which  must  be  substituted  for  it  iivtheGaelic  etymology  of  Deka, 

The  degrees  of  comparison  are  expressed  in  Greek  by  Eros  and 
Istos  ;  in  Anglosaxon  by  er  x)r  e«a  and.ssx  or  ast.  £r  seem?  to 
mean  before,  as  the  Latin  or.  In  Moesogothic  the  comparative  termi- 
nation is  izo  or  ozo ;  the  superlative  ists  or  ista  :  thus  the  Greek 
AtEizoN  is  MAlj(0>  and  mist  answers  to  megistos.  The  oM  megalos  w 
mikUs;  and  the  Latin  mimr,  minimus  is  minnizoy  minnists;  in  Persfon 
mih  is  great,  tmhter^  greater,  m^tras  greatest.  * 

The  Moesogothic  verbs^  have  also  some  striking.resemblances  in  tbeir 
form  to  the  L*atin  (p.  208);  thus  the  present  tense  is  Habay.  habaky  ha^ 
bmthy  kabam,  habaitky  kaband:  habuit  is  habaidu ;  habenSy.  habmuk^; 
habentisy  habandis ;  habentem^  kabandam;  habentesy  kabamdans;  the  ai 
always  expressing  the  short  £  of  the  Greeks^  The  Goths  had  frequently 
a  reduplicative  augment  in  the  preterite,  sls  from  faktariy  to  fold,  /«i- 
faUk  X  (rom greikmx,  to  weep,  gaigrot^.  from  4ekan  to  take,  taitok.  The 
Moesogothky  Aaglosaxoii|  and  Islnndic  ha^e  a  dual  for  the  fis^t  and 
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second  per^ns.  The  singular  of  tbe  Greek'  subfitantive  vcnrb  19  Eriitr^ 
Eis,  ESTi;  the  plural  of  the  Latin  sumus,  sstis,  suvt;  in  Mamo* 
gothic  Im,  is,  1ST ;  siju if ,  aijVTja,  sind  ;  sram »  wartu  ;  bro,  waik* 
THAU;  sis,  sijAis;  B9ss,wisAN.  Voh  h  wUJmu  ;  Molid^  \n  AogXoaBxon, 
nillan;  and  many  other  resemblances  equally  striking  might  easily  be: 
pointed  out. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  long  article  than  by  an  extract 
from  the  prospectus  of  a  still  more  extensive  work,  on  the  philo- 
sophical history  of  European  languages,  than  either  of  those  which 
we  have  been  examining.  It  was  left  ready  for  die  press  by  Uie 
late  Dr.  Alexander  Murray  ;  it  is  speedily  to  be  published  in  three 
volumes,  and  the  friends  of  the  author  flatter  themselves,  thai  it 
will  establish  hb  reputation,  as  one  of  the  most  aecompUshed  and* 
profound  philolc^cal  scholars  who  ha^  ever  done  honour  to  any 
country  or  to  any  age.  Some  of  the  general  results  of  his  iniresti«* 
gations  are  thus  expressed  in  his  preface. 

*  The  European  races,  with  die  exception  of  some  incowMerafole- 
tribes,  are  originally  descended  from  one  common  and  single  stocks 
Some  of  the  races  appear,  from  approximation  of  dialect,  to  have  been 
more  nearly  allied  to  one  another  than  to  the  rest;  the  Teutones  and* 
Greeks  are  perhaps  of  this  description,  though  it  cannot  be  safely  af« 
firmed  that  these  races  were  originally  one.  The  Indians,  Persians, 
and  Slavi,  seem  to  have  been  one  branch  of  the  general  stock.  Tha. 
affinity  also  between  the  Celts  and  the  Eastern  nations  is  closer  than 
could  have  been  expected.'  *  Before  any  of  the  European  races  parted 
from  the  original  stock,  the  language  had  attained  a  state  of  composi'^- 
tion,  and  bed  begun  to  be  inflected.  The  Celtae  brought  from  the  East' 
the  language  in  that  condition,  bnt  the  long  wanderings,  and  the  savage^ 
solitude,  which  they  experienced  in  the  West,  destroyed  the  finer  parts* 
of  tbjetr  onginal  speocK  and  corrupted  it  by  a  careless  and  slovenly* 
articulation.  The  Greeks  penetrated  into  Europe,  at  somediflbrent 
period,  and  retained,  though  they  softened  considerably,  their  primi- 
tive  dialect.  The  Indians  imported  the  same  language,  but  probably  in, 
a  more  improved  form.  In  their  possession  it  became  that  highly  po-^ 
lished  speech  which  is  now  called  Sanscrit,  and  which  exhibits  an 
instructive  contrast  with  the  Persic,  formerly  the  same  dialect.  The 
Persic,  in  the  violence  of  ages,  like  the  Anglosaxon,  has  lost  nearly  all 
ifo  inflections ;  and,  though  it  be  a  perspicuous,  it  is  evidently  a  barren' 
dialect.  The  Indian  has  multiplied  cases  and  inflections,  so  as  to  be' 
the  most  copious  and  artificial  language  in  the  world.  The  Finni,  who 
see^  to  have  been'  the  rudest  of  all  the  Scythian  tribes,  have  preserved 
their  dialect  in  a  state  nearer  to  perfection  than  the  Celt®  or  the  Slavi. 
The  latter  were  a  Persic  tribe ;  the  resemblance  of  the  Slavonic  and 
Sanscrit  still  attests  their  ancient  affinity;  but  tUe  Slavi  have  lost  many 
of  the  inflections  peculiar  to  India,  during  their  long  residence  in  the. 
Sarmatian  forests.  They  expelled  the  Finni  from  thence  to  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  and  White  Sea,  on  which  a  language  is  still  spoken,  that 
distinguishes^  from  the  odier  races,  an  origtnaiaml  very  ancient  part  of 
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the  population  of  Europe/  '  By  careful  attention  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  process  of  composition,  the  different  primitive  words  themselves 
are  developed,  and  their  earliest  forms  are  determined  by  comparison  of 
tii«^  principal  dialects  with  one  another,  and  by  illustrating  such  of  these 
as  are  refined  and  corrupted^  by  those  that  are  rude,  simple,  and 
regular/ 


Akt.  V.  Narrative  of  a  forced  Journey  through  Spain  and 
Frctnce,  as  a  Prisoner  oj  War,  in  the  Years  IS \0  to  1814. 
By  Major-General  Lord  Blayney.  London.  1815.  2  Vols, 
pp.  495.  590. 

\\T  E  heartily  wish  that  Lord  Blayney  had  hot  published  this  book, 
'  ^  His  lordship  may  be  (in  spite  of  the  afiair  of  Fiangerolla,  in 
which  the  corps  he  commauded  was  defeated  by  a  very  inferior 
force)  a  good  soldier ;  and  we  have  heard  that  he  is  a  pleasant  and 
good  hunnroured  gentlentan ;  but  he  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  wot'st 
travellers  we  have  ever  known — of  the  worst  in  every  sense ;  for 
he  not  only*  wants  the  literary  qualifications  for  that  character;  but 
he  seems  to  be  intolerant  of  either  *toil  or  trouble ;  easily  dissatis- 
fied, hard  to  be  pleased,  very  impatient  of  bad  fare,  very  angry 
when  he  does  not  receive  the  ordinary  attentions,  and  not  very  grate- 
ful when  he  does. 

Lord  Blayney  was  taken  in  an  attack  on  Fiangerolla,  near  Ma- 
laga, on  the  i5th  October,  1810,  by  a  detachment  of  the  army  of 
General  Sebastiani,  whose  head-quarters  were  at  Grenada,  whithef 
his  lordship  was  conducted,  with  some  unnecessary  rudeness  on 
the  part  of  the  inferior  French  officers;  but  fr<Mn  Generals  Sebas- 
tiani  and  Milhaud,  and  indeed  from  all  the  upper  classes  of  the  6tat- 
major,  he  received  kindnesses  ^  which,' he  says,  (p.  134,)  'will 
never  be  effaced  from  his  memory.'  But  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
we  observe  some  hints,  a  little  at  variance  with  this  vow  of 
eternal  gratitude.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that,  though 
there  appears  to  have  been  some  civility  in  Sebastiani's  conduct, 
there  was  also  a  good  deal  of  bad  taste  and  ostentatious  affability, 
which,  if  Lord  Blayney  had  not  ^professed  so  wiwcA/  might  welj 
have  excused  some  doubts  as  to  the  sincerity  and  real  object  of  the 
G^ral's  good  offices. 

We  willingly  extract  the  following  passage,  as  it  is  characteristic 
at  once  of  General  Sebastiani  and  Lord  Blayney,  and  will  afford  the 
reader  a  very  favourable  specimen  of  his  lordship's  style,  as  well 
as  of  the  style  in  which  it  was  the  fashion  to  talk  of  Buonaparte  ui 
1810. 

•  Nothing  could  he  more  tiresome  than  the  eternal  praises  of  the  em- 
peror,  which  formed  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  at  Sebastiani's  par-. 

ties. 
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ties.  .With  a  solenuiity  of  counteoauce  aod  a.iQsasured  toii^^  jso  c<h|^ 
^icuous  in  French  oratory,  the  geoeral  would  every  day  at  table  treat 
us  with  a  paDegyric  on  the  virtues  and  exploits  of  his  master,  of  whic)i, 
^he  following  was  usually  the  burthen ;  Messieurs,  VEmpcreur  est  un 
hommesans  defaut,  c'est  le  seul  homme  au  monde  avec  tant  iepowooir  it  qui 
personne  ne  peut  /aire  le  moindre  reproehe**  Or,  **  Messieurs,  VEmpereut 
est  le  plus  grand  hofnme,  leplus  grand  heros  qui  a  jamais  paru  and  thea 
he  would  draw  a  comparison  with  Caesar  or  Alexander,  both  of  whom, 
of  coiirse,  were  imhkcUes  to  Napoleon.  At  length  I  got  so  disgusted 
with  this  nonsense,  that  finding  no  hero  in  Grecian  or  Roman  history 
equal  to  Buonaparte,  I  sought  to  match  him  in  more  remote  antiquity, 
and  compared  him  to  Nimrod,  who  was  a  mighty  one  on  the  earth,  and 
a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.  The  ridicule  which  this  comparison 
threw  on  the  subject  produced  the  effect  1  wished,  in  preventing  a  re- 
petition of  such  fulsome  panegyrics,  both  in  the  generals  societies  and 
in  the  other  circles  where  his  suite  retailed  his  oratorical  declamation* 
respecting  the  French  monarch.' — pp.  95,  9(J. 

On  the  13th  November  his  lordship  began  his  *  forced  journey/ 
with  a  good  horse  (a  present  frotti  Sebastiani)  and  tM  O  mules,  one 
laden  with  his  personal  baggage,  the  other  *  with  provisions  for  a* 
week  ;  such  as  hams,  for  which  Grenada  is  famous,  pies,  and  other 
good  things,  together  with  a  small  barrel  of  wine,'  (p.  134) ;  and 
here  vve  must  bring  before  our  readers  the  first  and  principal  topic 
of  his  lordship's  book ;  one  which  so  entirely  occupies  bis  atten- 
tion, that  we  believe  the  title-page  is  almost  the  only  page  in  th^ 
two  volumes  in  which  some  allusion  to  it  may  not  be  foiind.  W« 
smile  at  the  various  conjectures  which  already  occupy  the  minds  of 
our  readers  respecting  the  nature  of  tliis  interminable  theme.  Qne, 
no  doubt,  thinks  it  is  the  organization  or  spirit  of  the  French  arfny j 
another,  the  extraordinary  and  almost  miraculous  courage  and  con- 
stancy which  the  Spanish  nation  at  this  period  exhibited ;  a  third, 
die  smoking  villages  and  ravaged  towns,  the  misery  and  desolation 
through  which  he  passed ;  and  a  fourdi.  looks  with  sinxiotis  expects* 
tion  for  remarks  upon  the  internal  state  of  £rance— all  odistaken : 
—/a  cui$ine,  the  culinary  art,  *  the  eatables  and  drinkables/  as 
Diggory  calls  them  in  the  play,  are  with  Lord  Blayney  the  objeeU 
of  paramount  interest ;  they  are,  as  it  were^  the  burden  of  h^  song  | 
and  although  he  sometimes  digresses,  he  never  fails  to  return  as  early 
as  possible,  with  a  con  amore  cadence,  to  the  original  air..  The 
great  Lord  Peterborough,  a  predecessor  (but  with  very  different 
success)  of  Lord  Blayney  in  Spain«  was  said  to  be  acquainted 
with  all  the  postilions  in  Europe.  I^rd  Blayiiiey,  as  far  as  hit 
travels  have  extended,  has  to  boast  as  wide  a»  acquaintance  amongst 
the  cooks;  but  we  snspect  that  Lord  Peterborough's  popularity  wa« 
greater  than  Lord  Blayhey's,  a«  we  ncfver  heard  of  his  havii^  at- 
tempted to  rival  his  post-boys,  and  to  drive  himself;  whereas  Lord 
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Blayniey,  on  sundry  occasions,  not  only  quarrels  with  the  cook,  but 
puts  upon  him  the  downright  affront  of  dressing  the  dinner  with  his 
own  hands. 

*  General  Blondeau  invited  me  to  dinner  the  day  of  our  arrival ;  but 
I  preferred  a  quiet  one  at  my  lodgings,  to  which  I  invited  our  officers ; 
the  greatest  part  of  the  dinner  I  drest  myself,  rather  than  be  poisoned 
by  Spanish  cookery/ 

His  lordship  arrived^  unpoisoned  by  Spanish  cookery,  at  Madrid, 
on  the  1st  December;  when,  with  a  degree  of  levity  not  quite 
suitable,  we  think,  to  his  rank  in  the  army  or  in  society,  he  entered 
on  a  hew  trade. 

^  Knowing  the  French  and  Spanish  ignorance  of  the  treatment  of 
horsfes,  I,  in  order  to  amuse  myself,  proposed  giving  lectures  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  treating  the  horses  of  my  friends  gratis.  This  was  no  sooner 
known,  thati  sick  and  lame  horses  came  from  all  quarters.' 

*  My  fame  as  a  horse-doctor  was  now  spread  throughout  Madrid, 
and  I  had  so  much  practice,  that  had  1  taken  fees,  1  should  have  made 
a  handsome  livelihood.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  allowed  to  go  to 
the  stables  and  the  forge,  both  within  the  walls.  I. had, often,  in  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  when  hunting,  experienced  the  inconvenience  of 
not  being  able  to  make  and  put  on  a  horse-shoe,  I  therefore  at  once 
applied  seriously,  and  soon  made  myself  expert  in  the  business.  My 
particular  friends  now  considered  it  as  the  highest  favour  to  have  a 
horse  shod  by  me,  and  shewed  him  about  in  all  directions,  with  no  small 
ranity ;  for  although  I  might  not  be  considered  as  a  first-rate  black- 
smith in  England,  both  my  shoes  and  shoeing  were  infinitely  superior  to 
those  of  the  Spaniards.' — pp.  310,  312. 

From  this  digression,  however,  his  lordship  returns,  as  usual,  to 
the  cuisine. 

'  In  another  respect  I  was  also  at  ease,  that  was  in  cookery;  having 
often  found  the  necessity  of  being  my  own  cook  )vhile  on  campaigns,  or 
grousing  parties,  I  learnt  to  excel  particularly  in  the  dressing  of  four 
dishes.  Indeed  I  cooked  my  own  dinner  almost  the  entire  journey  from 
Grenada  to  Madrid.' — p.  313. 

Sometimes,  when  the  digressions  rfre  pathetic,  the  return  to  the 
•W  tune  has  a  very  striking  effect.  A  Spanish  landlady,  at  Urnieta, 
entertained  so  patriotic  a  horror  of  the  French,  that,  mistaking  Lord 
Blayney  for  one  of  that  nation,  she  gave  him  at  first  a  most  *  un- 
le&utH  reception ;  but, 

'  After  dinner  she  entered  the  room,  and  first  fastening  the  door,  asked 
me  if  it  was  really  true  that  I  was  an  English  officer,  as  somebody  had 
told  her  ;  and  when  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  related  the  man- 
ner, of  my  being  made  prisoner,  her  sensibility  got  the  better  of  her; 
her  eyes  gradually  filled,  and  at  last  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
— I  asked  Vkx  to  sell  and  dress  me  a  fowl  for  next  day's  maxch.' — 
p.  395. 
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At  last,  about  tli^  middle  of  January,  his  lordsfiip  entered* 
France.  Tlie  rest  of  his  party,  which  consisted  of  prisoners,  or 
wounded  and  invalid  French,  were  now  delighted—*  praised  every 
thing,  and  exclaimed,  Quel  bonheur !  nous  voiid  en  France !'  but, 
for  Lord  Blayney's  own  part,  he  was  by  no  means  so  happy,  *for^ 
—as  he  accurately  states/  *  the  dinner  was  made  up  of  scraps,  the 
legs  and  neck  of  a  fowl,  with  some  vegetables ;  the  wine  was  little 
belter  than  vinegar;  added  to  which^  (i.e.  we  suppose  the  wine,) 
the  whole  was  thrown  on  the  table  as  if'  it  fell  from  heaven  by 
diaoce!'  (p.  401.)  The  tremendous  sublimity  of  the  latter  ex- 
pression, compensates  for  the  little  grammatical  confusion  in  the 
former  part  of  the  sentence. 

At  Bayonne,  his  lordship  fell  under  the  superintendence  of 
Marshal  Bessi^res,  whose  conduct  to  him  was  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree polite,  and  even  generous ;  but  these  circumstances  his  lord- 
ship passes  over  very  slightly,  probably  because  a  much  more  tm- 
portant  matter  here  pressed  itself  on  his  attention. 

*  I  must  not  forget  to  observe,  for  the  benefit  des  gourmands^  that 
Bayonne  is  celebrated  for  its  hams;  and  I  could  not  quit  it  without  sa- 
tisfying myself  whether  it  deserved  this  celebrity.  I  accordingly  had 
ofie  dressed  under  my  own  inspection,  and  as  a  considerable  degree  of 
science  is  required  in  dressing  a  ham,  I  am  sure  the  lovers  of  good  eat- 
ing will  not  be  sorry  to  have  my  receipt.  Boil  it  in  bock,,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  to  each  pound ;  then  put  it  in  an  oven  and  bake  it  another 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  same  weight ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  the 
epicures  will  acknowledge  that  nothing  can  be  more  delicious.  While 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  cookery, — (as  if  he  ever  were  on  any  other !) — 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  mentioning  an  anecdote  which  comes  k  propos.' 
—p.  412. 

We  fear,  however,  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  if  we  fol- 
lowed his  lordship  ihro^igh  the  whole  cookery  of  a  dolphivy  and  all 
the  details  of  salt,  butter,  Cayenne  pepper,  &c.  &c.  which  occupy 
a  p2^e  of  his  text,  and  are  further  elucidated  by  a  long  explanatory 
note,  in  usum  Delphini. 

At  Bordeaux,  his  lordship  made  an  injportant  discovery,  which 
we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  promulgate,  for  the  use  of  valetudi-. 
narians. 

*  It  may  be  useful  to  some  of  my  readers,  whose  appetites  are  feeble; 
to  know  that  oysters  are  an  excellent  whetter,taking  them  immediately 
before  dinner,  and  not  exceeding  a  dozen  at  the  most^  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  lemon  juice  squeezed  into  each.' — p.  425. 

Bordeaux  was,  on  many  accounts,  a  delightful  place  ;  the  oysters 
were  delicious — the  Sauterne  was  exquisite — Cinderella  (which  his 
lordship  carefully  informs  us  ^  is  the  story,  so  well  known  to  chil- 
dren^ of  the  little  Glass  Slipper')  was  admirably  performed — 
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iud,  ohf  suAiaiit  of  joy !  he  actually  one  day  '  dined  off' a  boiled  leg 
mutton  and  turnips.'  Oii  this  blissful  occasion,  his  lordship  ^« 
tertained  a  party  of  brother  officers ;  ^  and  as  they  were  very  inqui- 
sitive about  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the  wine  being  excellent,  they  mad« 
1  late  sitting/ — p.  433. 

The  happy  auspices  under  which  his  lordship's  journey  tbroogb 
France  commenced,  the  politeness  of  Marshal  Bessi^es,  and 
leg  of  mutton  and  turnips  of  Bordeaux,  were,  however,  deceitful ; 
through  the  rest  of  his  journey  he  hardly  found  a  civil  general  or  a 
good  dinner.  Even  the  town  of  Perigeux,  where  he  had  ^  a  turkey 
stuffed  with  truiHes,  one  of  the  choicest  dishes  in  tbe  catalamw 
des  gourmands^  did  not  enable  his  lordship  to  ^  keep  off  the  blue 
devils.'— (vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  At  several  towns  on  his  route,  his  lordship, 
in  his  indignation  against  bad  cooks,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
to  some  *  voies  de  fait,'  which,  for  a  prisoner  of  war,  seem  to  be 
^rather  violent 

*  At  Tours,  I  had  a  party  to  dinner  this  day,  but  all  my  rhetoric  was 
bisufficient  to  prevail  on  my  landlady  to  serve  V  Anglaise ;  that  is, 
to  give  the  fish  and  vegetables  as  part  of  the  first  course.  Her  obsti<*' 
nacy  so  put  me  out  of  temper  that,  to  her  great  astonishment  and  mor< 
tification,  I  threw  the  whole  of  her  first  course,  con^sting  entirely  of 
French  dishes,  out  of  the  window,  dishes  included '-i^^,  47. 

*  My  dinner  at  Blois  was  very  bacj,  and  rendered  still  more  disagree* 
able,  by  the  intrusion  ^nd  impertinence  of  the  cook,  which  I  put  a  stop 
to,  by  inquiring  if  there  was  nothing  else  dressed  in  the  house  ?  he  dis- 
appeared, and  soon  after  returned  with  a  roast  duck,  a  bird  to  which 
of  all  others  I  ha^'e  the  most  mortal  aversion  ;  I  therefore,  to  the  asto- 
nishment of  the  cook,  threw  it  deliberately  into  the  fire,  and  sent  tht 
other  dishes  after  it ;  at  the  same  time  desiring  Monsieur  le  Ctdaimier  to 
feke  himself  off,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  follow  them.' — pp.  6l,  62. 

On  Lord  Blayney's  arrival  at  Paris  he  very  assiduoushy  madt 
himself  acquainted  with  the  larders  of  several  taverns,  and  the  tables 
of  some  maisom  dejeu ;  but  he  seems  to  have  foraged,  on  x>ther 
subjects,  notions  very  inaccui-ate  and  wonderful  in  a  gentleman 
educated,  as  he  tells  us  he  was,  in  France.  The  most  surprizing  of 
|iis  lordship's  mistakes  (considering  his  peculiar  taste)  is  his  trans- 
formation of  Fery,  tlie  traiteur  on  the  Terrace  des  Feuillana,  into 
Ferres. 

On  visiting  the  Tuileries  he  found  no  alteration  towards  the 
gardens ;  but, '  the  front  towards  the  Louvre  has  been  greatly  im^ 
proved.'  Now  there  has  been  no  alteration  whatsoever  of  the  front 
of  the  Tuileries. 

*  The  celebrated  bronze  horses,  which  formerly  ornamented  the  Placa 
St.  Marc  at  Venice,  each  on  a  separate  pedestal,  are  here  seen  draw- 
ing a  car  of  victory  <a  the  entrance  of  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  to 
the  grand  army/— p.  101. 
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What  his  lordship  me^os  by  the  entrance  of  a  triumphal  arch,  \vf 
do  not  pretend  to  know  ;  but  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
the  horses  seemed  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  arch. 

The  only  notice  which  his  lordship  takes  of  the  celebrated  gallery 
of  paintings  is,  that  he  found  there  *  the  busts  of  D'Aguessau, 
Montesquieu,  (lazvyers,)  Sully,  (a  statesman,)  RoHin,  (an  histot  iany) 
Descartes,  (a  philosopher,)  La  Fontaiife,  (a  fabulist,)  Comeille, 
Kacine,  {tragedians,)  Moli^re,  (a  comedian,)  and  F6n61on,  (an  arch- 
bishop;') and  his  lordship  is  pleased  to  add,  that  finding  these  bust^ 
io  this  particular  situation  ^  is  a  proof  at  least  that  the  age  of  reaison 
has  given  way  to  the  age  of  taste  and  good  sense' — (p.  104.)— 
Now  we  really  do  not  see  the  taste  or  good  sense  of  adorning  a 
gallery  of  pictures  with  the  busts  of  these  men,  none  of  whom  had 
the  least  connection  with  the  art  of  painting  ;  and  we  believe  the 
directors  of  the  Mus^e,  if  they  havf  ever  heard  of  his  lordship^s 
work,  will  be  astonished  at  the  panegyric.  His  lordship,  we  gather, 
is  not  very  well  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  bis  own  country,  for  hd 
mentions,  with  some  degree  of  surprize,  among  the  rare  books  which 
the  library  of  St.  Mihiel  contains,  *  Byzantium  Angliae  Sacra,  by 
Henry  Wharton,  and  Monastieum  Anglicanum,  in  which  are  good 
engravings,  paVticularly  of  Christ  Church  College,  and  the  ruins  of 
Asney  abbey,  neatr Oxford.'—  p.  24 1 . 

We  suspect  also  that  his  lordship  is  not  very  familiar  with  tht 
styles  of  the  great  masters  of  the  art  of  painting,  for,  in  describing 
a  Tartar,  he  says  that  his  countenance  expressed  an  extraordinary 
mixture  of  ferocious  courage  and  good  nature,  that  no  attempt, 
even  of  Guido  himself^^couid  delineate.' — p.  £73. 

A  nsan  of  Lord  Blayney's  taste  for  play  and  the  table  would  of 
course  not  fail  to  visit  the  Palais  Royal ;  but  we  cannot  well  account 
for  die  deception  of  sight  which  presented  this  famous  place  to  him  an 
'  a  circular  row  of  buildings^ — (p.  1 15.)— Did  his  lordship  see  it 
only  at  times  when  cv^y  thing  seemed  to  go  round  f  To  us  it 
alwa3rs  appeared  a  downright  parallelogram  ! 

It  not  being  possible  to  mistake  the  column  de  la  Place  Ven* 
dome  for  any  thing  else^i  his  lordship's  inaccuracy  is  driven  to 
vent  itself  upon  the  inscription,  which  lie  thus  gives — 

^  NapoUo  Imp,  Aug.  Monumntum  belli  Getinanid,  anno  m.dccc.v. 
trimestri  spatio,  ducto,  sm,  prqfiigati,  ex  aere,  capto,  glorie  63!ercit%is^  nrax^ 
imiikavitJ — p.  117. 

His  lordship's  punctuation  and  orthography  set  all  meaning  at 
defiance. 

A  person  who  is  so  fittle  aCcutate  in  objects  th^t  are  before  hii 
eyes,  must  not  look  for  any  great  attention  v  lieil  he  speaks  upon  sub* 
jects  in  which  a  discrimmating  and  liberal  aiental  observation  is 
the  only  guide;  and  we,  therefore,  dismiss,  with  perhaps  less  rer 
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probation  than  they  merit,  the  general  and  sweeping  charges  of  de- 
pravity of  manners  which  his  lordship  takes  occasion,  ^  k  propos  de 
bottes/ to  make  against  the  fair  sex  in  France  in  general.— (p.  1 
His  lordship  does  not  quite  descend  to  such  garbage  as  Monsieur 
Fillet  delights  in ;  but,  considering  the  difference  of  their  births, 
education,  and  rank,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  same  breath  with  that  person,  is  a  derogation  which 
we  wish  his  lordship  had  avoided,  and  that  our  critical  duty  could 
have  spared  him. 

Lord  Blayney,  after  a  longer  indulgence  in  the  gaieties  of 
Paris  than  we  should  have  thought  the  French  government  was, 
even  in  politeness,  bound  to  afford  him,  wa9  removed,  at  first,  to 
Verdun,  as  a  parole  prisoner,  and  afterwards  (as  a  retaliation  for 
the  imprisonment  of  General  Simon,  who  had  broken  his  parole  of 
honour  in  this  country)  place4  close  custody.  This  proceeding 
was  manifestly  unjust,  as  it  never  was  pretended  that  Lord  Blayney, 
though  he  suffered  much  provocation,  ever  deviated  in  any  respect, 
from  the  strict  obligations  of  his  military  parole.  This  impri- 
sonment was  under  the  official  authority  of  General  Clarke,  Duke  of 
Feltre,  but  we  are  glad  to  do  justice  to  that  honourable  man,  and 
state  that  it  appears  that  he  was,  in  this  instance,  the  rAere  minister  of 
his  government ;  and  that,  on  other  occasions,  he  always  distinguish- 
ed  himself  by  a  humane  and  gentlemanly  deportment,  and  sometimes, 
by  an  active  interference,  to  repress  the  petty  tyrannies  to  which 
our  countrymen  were  subjected:  and  we  the  more  anxiously  seize 
this  opportunity  of  doing  justice  to  this  officer,  because,  in  a  former 
Number — deceived  by  the  cloud  of  falsehood  and  concealment  with 
which  Buonaparte  had  covered  all  the  internal  transactions  of  France, 
— we  mentioned  General  Clarke's  name  in  the  same  sentence  widi 
those  of  some  satellites  of  the  tyrant,  with  whom  he  has  smce  satis- 
factorily proved  that  he  had  no  affinity  of  character.  The  moment, 
and  the  spirit,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Feltre  undertook  the  ministry 
of  war  for, the  king;  and  the  courage,  loyalty,  and  talents  with 
which  he  has  executed  the  duties  of  his  office,  place  bim  high  on 
the  list  of  the  restorers  of  the  monarchy  and  the  deliverers  of  his 
country. 

We  also  gladly  quote  the  following  account  of  Marshal  Oudinot. 
• '  The  father  of  Marshal  Oudinot  was  a  ci-decant  brewer  at  Bar,  and 
the  Marshal  was  himself  bred  to  that  trade.  The  former  still  resides  at 
Bar,  and  does  not  arrogate  any  consideration  from  his  rise ;  and  the  lat- 
ter, although  A  parvenu  of  the  revolution,  bears  a  most  excellent  cha- 
racter. His  military  services  have  been  distinguished  ;  and  his  liberality 
is  such,  that  though  he  might  have  amassed  great  riches  in  his  various 
commands,  and  particularly  in  the  Low  Countries,  he  is  said  to  be  con- 
siderably in  debt.    He  has  received  nineteen  or  twenty  wounds/ — pp. 
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Tliis  gentleman^  our  readers  will  recollect,  like  the  Duke  of  Fel- 
tre,  faithful  to  his  doty,  his  oaths,  and  the  true  interests  of  France, 
adhered  to  the  king,  followed  hiui  to  Ghent,  and  dignified  by  the 
nobility  of  his  conduct  the  humility  of  his  extraction^ 

While  Lord  Blayney  was  cooking,  eating,  and  growling  at  Ver* 
dun,  the  allied  armies  approached  France,  and  the  d6pdt  of  pri- 
soners was  removed  to  the  southwaid.  In  this  second  march,  as 
in  the  former,  his  lordship  acquaints  us  witli  few  other  details 
than  those  of  the  table — instead  of  describing  this  journey,  by  saying 
that  he  passed  through  Clermont,  Chalons,  Epernay,  Orleans,  Blois, 
Amboise,  La  Chatre,  we  should,  to  be  consistent  with  our  author, 
say  that  he  visited  (referentjo  singula  singulis,)  a  '  delicate  poulai  de 
aux  truffes,'  (p.  288.) — *  two  tine  capons,'  (p.  295.) — a  batch  of 
Sillery  Champagne,  (p.  MQ,.) — a  large  turkey,  (p.  335.) — a  dish  of 
pancakes,  (p.  349.) — and  a  dozen  of  superior  claret,  (p.  373.) — At 
length  he  arrived  at  Gu^ret  in  the  department  de  la  Creuse,  where 
he  hired  a  country  house,  and  patiently  awaited  the  downfall  of 
Buonaparte,  an  event  which  his  lordship  gravely  assures  us  was  an- 
nounced to  him  in  a  supernatural  manner.  This  story  is  too 
curious  to  be  omitted,  and  too  dtticate  to  be  given  in  any  other 
words  thau  those  of  the  noble  author. 

^  I  had  a  country  house  some  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Gueret, 
•ver  a  bad  road,  having  ravines,  rivers,  woods,  and  morasses  to  pass  pre- 
vious to  arriving  there  ;  and  in  such  a  place,  it  may  be  presumed  I  wal 
removed  from  the  source  of  intelligence  or  of  news,  unless  1  went  into 
the  town.  One  Sunday  evening,  having  invited  some  friends  to  pass 
two  or  three  days  in  the  country,  a  strange  event  took  place.  While 
drinking  our  wine  after  dinner,  three  of  the  wine  glasses  broke  sponta- 
neously in  pieces,  and  the  wine  ran  about  the  table  and  on  the  floor ; 
the  clock,  which  before  had  struck  tolerably  correct,  now  struck  two 
hundred  and  sixteen ;  the  screech  owls,  of  which  there  were  abundance 
in  the  neighbourhood,  made  a  hideous  noise,  and  appearances  were  al- 
together so  strange,  that  I  observed  there  must  either  have  been  an 
earthquake,  or  some  most  extraordinary  event  had  taken  place.  Our 
imaginations,  from  being  wound  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  conjecture 
and  anxiety,  to  devise  a  cause  for  such  strange  occurrences,  were  soon 
set  at  rest  by  a  most  violent  rapping  at  the  door,  which  proved  to  be 
an  express,  that  brought  us  the  agreeable  and  wonderful  intelligence  of 
Napoleon's  abdicating  the  throne,  and  the  extraordinary  change  snch 
an  event  has  since  created  on  the  civil  and  political  system  of  the  world, 
—pp.  411,412. 

With  this  extract  we  think  we  might  conclude,  and  leave  our 
readers  to  form  their  own  opinions  of  I^ord  Blayney  as  a  traveller 
and  historian^  but  this  would  be  doing  him  injustice,  for,  though 
his  lordship  appears  less  to  have  travelled  thap  to  have  eaten  his  way 
ibrough  France  and  Spain,  and  tliough  his  book  is,  in  general,  remark- 
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able  only  for  its  monstrous  absurdities,  yet  it  also  contains  evidence, 
not  ostentatiously  obtruded,  but  ratlier  escaping  utmware  from  bis 
pen^  that  his  lordship  is  really  a  generous  and  goodiiatured  man, 
one  who  has  a  very  honest  John-Bull  spirit,  and  who  appears  nei- 
ther to  have  avoided  trouble  nor  shunned  danger  when  hi*5  itrterven- 
tion  became  necessary  to  any  of  his  less  fortunate  fellow  prisoners: 
und  though,  as  literary  men,  we  can  give  littlie  praise  to  his  lord- 
ship's narrative  of  his  forced  journey,  w^  have  no  doubt  that  many 
particulars  of  the  journey  itself  are  gratefully  i-emembered  by  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Englij*h  prisoners,  towards  whom  his  lordship 
appears  to  have  been,  on  all  occasions,  ready  to  extend  every  de- 
cree of  protection  and  assistance  which  circumstances  would  permit. 


AiiT.  VI.  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  State  of 
mendicity  and  Vagrancy  in  the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbour- 

^   hood. — Ordered  to  be  printed  July  1 1  th,  1815. 

A  WORTHY  constituent  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  mem- 
bers  of  the  present  Committee,  intending  to  compliment  his 
representative,  is  said  to  have  observed  to  him,  tbat^  oif  all  his 
useful  labours,  the  Mendacity  Report  was  likely  to  otbtain  foe  him 
the  greatest  credit.  The  joke  was  probably  taken  from  Ae  slang 
name  given  to  the  Committee  by  the  fraternity  whose  *  life,  cha- 
fact^r,  and  behaviour'  it  exposes.  But  vague  and  desultory  as  a 
great  part  of  the  evidence  may  be,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to 
call  in  question  its  veracity ;  and  it  confirms  the  truth  of  aH  those 
extraordinary  stories  that  have  long  been  current  respecting  tfie  im- 
position of  beggars.  There  is  not  a  trick  or  device  related  in 
Lazarillo  de  Tormes,  Gusman  d'Alfarache,  or  the  Diabk  BoUeux, 
that  cannot  be  matched  by  the  sons  and  daughters  of  iiaendicit(y  and 
vagrancy  residing  in  the  bye  corners,  and  infesting  tlie  streets,  of 
London. 

At  the  same  time,  we  find  nothing  in  the  evidence  cootracBctory 
of  an  opinion,  which  we  have  long  entertained,  thaft  London,  wiA 
a  greater  population,  had  less  misery, — with  greater  opulence^  less 
profligacy, — and  with  a  worse  police,  better  security  and  fewer 
nuisances,  than  any  other  great  city  in  the  universe  ;  while  it  very 
forcibly  evinces  that  these  superior  advantages  are  the  spontaneous 
fruits  of  the  sound  good  sense  and  peaceable  disposition  of  the 
great  mass  of  its  inhabitants.  But  it  also  proves  that  its  numerous 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity,  its  nninificent  cha- 
rities, both  public  and  private,  for  alleviating  distress  in  atf  its 
tfbapes^  whether  the  consequence  of  vice,  imprudence^  or  misfcHrtune, 
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and  for  the  reli^ous  and  moral  education  of  the  cMldncn  of 
poor,  unparalleled  as  they  uDquestionably  are,  have  little  or  no  effect 
in  diminislmig  the  number  of  vagrants  and  street  beggars.— The 
cause  is  not  the  iasufiicieticy  of  the  sums  raised^  but  the  v?ant  of 
some  systematic  ap|iropriation  to  meet  and  check  the  miisance  cotn- 
plained  of.  Tiie  existing  lavi'S  are  stated  to  be  fully  adequate  to 
the  purpose :  but  they  are  suifercKl  to  sleep  quietly  in  the  great  Sta- 
tute Book,  or  are  acted  upon  in  so  partial  and  imperfect  a  mannei^ 
as  to  encourage  rather  than  suppress  the  evil.  We  expect  no  good 
from  any  new  law  on  the  subject ;  yet  we  expect  much  from  the 
publicity  that  will  now  be  given  to  the  frauds  ami  impostures  of 
the  idle  and  profligate,  who  riot  on  the  mkplaced  benevolence  of 
die  charitable  and  humane.  To  aid  that  publicity  Me  shall  endea- 
vour to  collect  and  condense  the  scattered  parts  of  the  evidence, 
so  as  to  give  a  concise  view  of  the  whole  system  of  beggary  and 
vibrancy  as  at  present  conducted  in  this  great  metropolis. 

The  first  mover  of  the  preseiit  inquiry,  we  take  for  granted,  i§ 
Mr.  Martin,  who,  in  1 802,  undertook,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  an  hiquiry  into  the  state  of  mendicity  in  the 
metropolis.  His  plan  consisted  in  disposing  of  tickets  to  cha- 
ritable persons,  at  three-pence  each,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing 
tD  be^;ars,  who,  on  pres^ting  them  at  the  ofiice  of  the  institution, 
were  paid  the  amount,  and  frequently  more,  in  return  for  their 
history,  which  was  carefully  registered  in  books  prepared  for  the 
purpose. 

In  little  more  than  seven  months  2000  examinations  were  taken 
by  means  of  these  tickets ;  which  number,  considering  the  short- 
ness of  the  time,  and  that  diey  were  principally  disposed  of  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  Mr.  Martin  conceives  may  be  about  a 
third  part  of  the  ftdl-grown  beggars  in  the  metropolis ;  and  from 
die  result  of  the  inquiry  into  these  cas^s,  he  concludes  the  total 
amount  of  persons  subsisting  by  beggary  to  be  15,288  individuals. 
Of  these,  the  home  paroclnals,  including  about  4, 152  children, 
amount  to  6,693  ;  the  distant  parochials,  including  1,467  children^ 
to  £,604;  and  the  non- parochials,  including  children,  to  5,991  ; 
of  which  the  Irish,  including  3,273  children,  amount  to  5,310; 
the  Scotch,  including  309  children,  to  504;  and  foreigners,  in- 
cluding 87  children,  to  177 — and  he  intimates  the  sum  required 
for  their  mainteDance,  and  *  extorted  from  the  public  by  their 
importunities,'  at  c£97,l26:  10s.  being  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
a*day  for  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  of  the  adults,  and  three- 
pence a^ay  for  the  children. — He  might,  we  think,  very  safely 
have  douljled  it.  Of  the  2000  cases  thus  inquired  into,  192  were 
men  and  1,B08  women;  of  die  latter,  1,100  were  married,  581 
were  widows,  and  127  single;  and  from  this  disparity^  joined  to 
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other  circuimtaiiociSy  Mn  Martin  is  disposed  to  diink  that  in  above 
half  the  cases  that  came  before  him,  beggary  had  arisen  from  real 
distress.  Perhaps  it  might  be  so ;  but  few^  we  suspect,  of  those 
^ho  shewed  themselves  at  Mr.  Martin's  office,  were  common  street 
beggars  by  profession.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  appears  that  not  one 
third  part  of  the  tickets  issued  were  brought  iu ;  that  many  be^ars 
threw  the  tickets  into  the  street;  and  it  also  appears,  that  of  the 
^000  who  attended  the  first  inquiry,  not  100  shewed  themselves  at 
the  secoiwl.  Mr.  Martin's  evidence  may,  therefore,  be  considered 
as  grounded  on  much  too  loose  and  uncertain  data,  to  arrive  at  any 
just  conclusion  either  as  to  the  number  or  character  of  the  profes- 
sional beggars  that  haunt  the  metropolis. 

.  It  is  probable  that  the  Irish  beggars  exceed  in  number  and 
depravity  all  the  rest.  Montiigu  Burgoyne,  Esq.  honorary  secre- 
tary to  a  Society  originally  intended  to  give  assistance  to  Iri^ 
families  residing  in  Caimet  Buildings,  Orchard-street,  in  the  parish 
pf  Mary-le-bone,  states,  that  having  heard  that  in  twenty-four  small 
houses,  seven  hundred  Irish  poor  lived,  he  found  them,  on  personal 
inquiry,  to  exceed  that  number;  three  or  four  families  often 
residing  in  one  room;  that  the  court  was  totally  neglected  by 
the  parish  ;  was  never  cleaned  ;  that  people  w<Sre  afraid  to  enter  it 
from  dread  of  contagion,  and  that  it  was  a  perfect  nuisance.  VI 
^ave  been,'  he  sa}8,  in  every  room  myself,  and  I  beg  leave  to  add, 
that  neither  in  the  town  nor  in  the  country,  have  I  ever  met  with 
so  many  poor  among  whom  there  was  so  much  distress,  so  much 
profligacy,  and  so  much  ignorance.' 

From  the  discovery  made  in  Caimet  Buildings,  the  Society  ex- 
tended its  researches  into  the  state  of  the  Irish  poor  throughout  the 
metropolis ;  and  though  Mr.  Burgoyne  believes  they  have  not  been 
able  to  take  an  account  of  ope-half, }  et  the  number  anlounts  to  6,876 
grown  persons,  and  7,^88  children  under*  twelve  years  of  age.  In 
Uie  parish  of  St.  Giles's  alone,  1,210  grown  persons  and  1,138 
children :  ^  In  this  parish,'  says  Mr.  Wakefield,  laud  surveyor, 
*  I  found  an  entire  colony  of  Irish.'  And  the  description  which 
he  gives  of  theii'  moral  and  personal  condition  is  most  wretched 
and  revolting.  Mr.  Sampson  Stevenson,  of  King's-street,  Seven 
Pials,  overseer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's,  states,  that  of  the  jf  32,000 
f  year,  raised  within  the  parish,  £20,000  goes  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  lower  Irish,  who  are  non-parochial. — (p.  J 9.)* 

Mr.  Burgoyne  further  states,  that  in  this  account  are  contained 
hut  few  Irish  resident  in  Wapping,  though  he  understood  that  great 
numbers  were  to  be  found  there ;  he  states  also,  that  it  was  very 
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liifficult  to  educate  their  chUdren,  from  the  influence  of  the  prieiti 
in  preventing  their  going  to  any  but  catholic  schools.  The  following 
paper^  communicated  by  three  members  of  a  society  instituted  for 
benevolent  purposes^  proves  what  numerous  hordes  may  elude  th« 
iearch  of  those  who  have  no  other  view  than  that  of  discovering 
real  objects  of  charity. 

visiting  George-yacd,  leading  from  High-street,  Whitechapel, 
into  Wentworth-«treet,  we  found  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  houses 
apparently  full  of  people;  and  being  desirous  of  knowing  the  situation 
they  were  in,  we  gained  access  to  several  of  them,  where  we  had 
formerly  visited  distressing  cases;  and  from  the  information  we  col- 
lected, we  conceive  that  in  these  houses  there  are  no  less  than  two 
thousand  people ;  the  whole  place,  indeed,  presents  such  a  scene  of 
human  misery  and  dissipation,  as  can  hardly  be  conceived.  We  learned 
from  those  we  had  access  to,  ihat  one  half  of  these  inhabitants  subsist 
almost  entirely  by  prostitution  and  beggary;  the  other  half  are  chiefly 
Irish  labouring  people. 

*  In  Wentworth  street  (adjoining  the  above  yard)  there  are  a  great 
many  houses  occupied  by  inhabitants  similar  to  those  in  George-yard. 
One  of  these  (a  private  bouse,  No.  58)  we  visited,  and  were  not  a 
little  surprized  to  find  that  it  contained  one  hundred  beds,  which  are 
let  by  the  night,  or  otherwise,  to  beggars  and  loose  characters  of  all 
"descriptions.  In  some  of  the  lanes  leading  from  this  street,  there  ar« 
other  houses  of  the  same  kind/ — (p.  64.) 

To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  national  character  of  the 
Scotch,  it  will  not  be  surprizing  that  so  few  of  this  nation  applied 
at  Mr.  Martin's  office,  Mr.  Wakefield,  who  went  from  house 
to  house  for  the  Lancastrian  Association,  did  not  meet  with  a 
single  Scotchman  in  all  St.  Giles's !  Yet  North  Britain  throws  oflF 
its  swarms  not  less  numerous,  perhaps,  than  those  of  the  sister 
kingdom  ;  and  London  may  be  reckoned  the  general  rendezvous  of 
both ;  but  they  proceed  thither  with  very  different  views  ;  the  one 
to  save  money,  the  other  to  spend  what  they  get  in  jollity.  The 
Scotch  are  industrious,  frugal,  persevering,  and  provident ;  and 
most  of  them  have  received  a  decent  education.  The  Irish,  on  the 
contrary,  are  lazy,  extravagant,  thoughtless,  extremely  ignorant, 
and  possessed,  as  Mr.  Burgoyne  says,  of  *  so  much  ingenuity  and 
so  much  imagination,  that  they  will  make  a  story  which,  on  inquiry, 
turns  out  to  be  without  foundation.'  Mr.  Gordon,  Treasurer  of 
the  Scottish  Hospital,  states,  that  the  object  of  that  society  is  to 
prevent  mendicity,  and  to  send  home  to  Scotland  those  who  may 
not  be  in  a  situation  to  maintain  themselves  here ;  but  that  as  they 
discard  all  who  have  been  begging  in  the  streets,  very  few  of  that 
description  appdy  to  them.  In  fact,  a  Scotchman  knows  better 
than  to  remain  unemployed  in  London  till  he  must  either  starve  or 
jbeg  ^  '  the  world  is  ali  before  him  where  to  chuse and  there  is  no 
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pint  of  it,  however  dntant  or  unfrequedted,  in  Miikfa  sucoessftJ 
Scotchnieii  are  not  to  be  found. 

There  U,  however,  one  sturdy  beggar,  and  but  one  of  this  nation, 
tiiat  makes  anj  sort  of  figure  in  the  evidence  delivered  before  the 
Committee;  and  this  man  preserved,  in  his  degraded  situation,  at 
least  one  trait  of  the  national  character— thrift.  Jolm  Smith,  beadle 
of  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  informed  the  Committee,  that, — 

*  Tfiere  was  a  Scotchman,  some  time  ago,  who  had  been  often  sitting 
in  Hart-street,  Bloomsbury ;  he  was  silting  with  his  back  against  the 
post,  and  his  feet  across  the  foot-path,  begging  charity.  1  went  and  got 
another  person  to  assist  me,  and  began  to  remove  him;  he  was.  a  very 
strong  man ;  he  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings  on.  When  I  took  him 
to  the  watch-house,  I  searched  him,  and  fonnd  between  thirty  and  forty 
killings  in  halfpence  and  silver  aboot  him,  in  different  pockets;  he  had 
got  four  waistcoats  on,  and  three  coats,  and  a  robe  tied  round  him,  that 
hung  just  as  you  may  see  a  lady's  shawl  flung  over  her;  he  appeared  in 
a  deplorable  situation.  1  went  down  to  Hatton  Garden  with  him  ;  and 
after  he  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  prison  and  to  the  sessions,  and  I  was 
bound  over  to  prosecute  him  as  an  incorrigible  rogue  and  vagabond,  I 
went  into  a  public-house  with  him,  and  he  said,  "  Ah,  yon  search  very 
welU  but  you  have  missed  some  point ;  now  let  u^  have  something  to 
eat."  He  called  for  a  pound  of  ham,  and  half  a  pound  of  beef,  a  pint 
of  rum,  and  two  pots  of  ale.  He  undressed  himself,  and  puHed  his  gar- 
ments off ;  and  in  his  waistcoat  there  was  a  tin  between  the  shoulders, 
such  as  they  keep  the  pension  tickets  in.  He  pulled  out  a  pension 
ticket,  "  Here  is  my  pension  ticket,"  says  he,  "  and  here  is  something 
besides,'*  and  I  saw  it  was  bank  notes.  I  said,  "  How  much  b  it  he 
said,  "  Never  mind,  I  will  take  care  of  them."  1  said, "  Perhaps  you  will 
be  robbed  when  you  are  in  prison."  He  said, "  No,  if  they  rob  me,  they 
may  rob  the  devil ;  sleeping  or  waking,  I  take  care  of  what  I  have."  He 
told  me  he  had  a  pension  of  eighteen  pounds  a  year,  from  Chelsea.' — 


One  great  source  of  beggars,  though  it  was  attempted  to  be 
denied,  arises  out  of  the  practice,  which  for  its  apparent  inhumanity 
cannot  be  too  much  reprobated,  of  all  the  city  parishes,  except  one 
or  two  of  the  larger,  farming  out  their  poor.  These  parishes, 
though  small,  are  opulent,  and  consecjuently  have  few  poor  to  main- 
tain ;  yet  light  as  the  bqrthen  is,  they  find  it  convenient  to  trust 
their  maintenance  to  persons  who,  like  Gil  Bias's  friend  in  Ma- 
drid, get  rich  by  taking  care  of  the  poor,  and  who  can  have  no 
other  view  than  that  of  making  a  profit  by  them.  James  Robert- 
son, of  Hoxton,  deposes  that  he  farms  the  poor  of  forty  parishes, 
amounting  to  about  three  hundred,  all  in  one  house,  at  the  rate  of 
six  shillings  a  week  per  head,  for  which  he  supplies  them  with  vic- 
tuals, drink  and  lodging,  and,  after  the  first  twelve  months,  with 
clothing^  that  they  breakfast  at  nine,,  the  women  having  teia  and 
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sugar,  and  bread  and  butter;  the  men,  milk-porridge;  begin  to 
serve  dinner  at  twelve,  and  to  sup  about  six ;  that  they  never  go  out, 
except  on  Sundays,  to  places  of  worship,  unless  occasionally  to  see 
a  sick  relation,  or  a  son  come  from  sea ;  that  they  do  some  work, 
of  the  value  of  which  they  have  one-third,  and  he,  the  contractor, 
two-thirds,  for  cutting  it  out,  finding  thread,  8cc. ;  that  there  is  an 
acre  of  garden-ground  to  his  house,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  aero 
of  yard  for  them  to  walk  in ;  that  the  men  and  women  are  kept  se-» 
parate ;  that  the  house  was  a  gentleman's  seat  \  that  some  of  tWe 
rooms  have  two  beds  in  them,  some  three,  according  to  their  size ; 
and  that  two  sleep  in  each  bed ;  that  he  bakes  his  own  bread,  and 
brews  his  own  beer ;  that  his  profits  arising  out  of  their  earnings 
may  amount  to  from  ^  100  to  ^  150  a  year;  that  the  churchwardens 
visit  them  once  a  month ;  that  in  cases  of  fever,  they  are  sent  ta 
Guy's  or  Bartholomew's ;  that  the  children  go  to  the  parish  school, 
and  some  to  the  Sunday  school,  and  that  they  can  read  the  Bible 
and  Testament. 

Thomas  Tipple  r^ides  at  Hoxton,  and  farms  the  poor  of  about 
seventeen  parishes,  one  or  two  of  which  are  at  tlie  west-end  of  the 
town,  and  one  at  Wapping, — the  average  number  of  paupers  being* 
about  230;  in  the  winter  time,  nearly  300 ;  the  contract  price  re- 
gulated by  the  price  of  bread,  being  six  shillings  a  week  when  the 
quartern  loaf  is  about  a  shilling,  besides  a  little  profit  from  clothing 
them,  and  two-thirds  of  their  earnings,  by  being  employed  on  slop- 
clothing,  one-third  being  allowed  to  the  paupers  themselves.  Ad- 
mits that  they  frequently  go  out,  but  not  without  his  perrnission  ; 
that  they  are  sometimes  caught  begging  in  the  streets ;  that  he  him- 
self has  been  stopped,  when  in  a  different  dresa,  by  tiis  own  lo(%ers, 
who  told  a  deplorable  story,  but  who  to  his  knowledge  had  re- 
ceived their  day's  allowance  before  they  set  out;  that  these  prac- 
tices are  not  frequent,  and  that  be  gains  nothing  by  it,  as  the  day's 
provisions  are  served  out  too  early  to  admit  of  that.  The  children, 
at  two  years. old,  are  sent  to  Tottenham,  where  they  go  to  school. 
The  bill  of  fare  he  stated  to  be  as  follows : — '  Bread,  every  day, 
fourteen  ounces  best  vvheaten ;  breakfast  every  morning,  one  pint 
and  a  half  of  gruel ;  meat  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
twelve  ounces  of  uncooked,  or  eight  ounces  of  cooked,  without 
bone,  with  vegetables ;  broth,  whenever  the  meat  is  boiled ;  butter, 
three  ounces  on  Mondays  and  Fridays ;  cheese,  three  ounces  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  small-beer,  two  pints  each  day;  the 
choice  of  tea  or  coffee  in  lieu  of  the  gruel.'  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion whether  they  had  any  books,  he  replied,  *  We  have  sometimes 
twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Bibles  about  the  house,  sometimes  not  one, 
for  there  sire  so  many  so  fond  of  that  pernicious  liquor,  (gm,)  that  a 
Bible  or  nothing  else  would  be  valued  by  them ;  they  make  away 
with  every  thing.' 
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Edward  Deacon,  of  Mile  End,  farms  the  poor  of  nearly  forty 
city  parishes,  having  about  1 70  at  one  house,  situate  at  Old  Ford, 
and  about  350  at  another,  at  Mile  End,  for  which  he  receives  six 
shillings  a  head ;  their  diet  and  quantity  much  the  same  as  at  Tip- 
ple's ;  may  go  out  to  see  their  friends  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

As  this  practice  of  farming  out  human  beings  when  reduced  to  a 
state  of  poverty,  like  so  many  cattle^  to  mercen  iry  contractors,  is 
deserving  of  the  severest  reprobation,  and  cannot  be  sufficiently  ex- 
posed^.it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  after  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee,  who  visited  these  abodes  of  wretchedness, 
the  wealthy  citizens  may  be  induced  to  adopt  some  better  plan  for 
the  care  and  comfort  of  their  poor  parishioners. 

Sir  John  Anstruther,  Bart,  made  the  following  statement: — 

*  On  Saturday  last,  Mr.  Gordon  and  myself  visited  the  bouses  of  Mr. 
Robertson  and  Mr.  Tipple,  at  Hoxton  ;  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Robertson, 
the  rooms  appeared  to  be  extremely  crowded,  there  generally  being  from 
nine  to  ten  and  eleven  in  a  room  ;  so  that  when  the  beds  were  let  down, 
there  was  no  vacant  space  in  the  room.  There  was  extreme  filth 
throughout  the  house;  no  classification  in  the  paupers:  and  at  Mr. 
Robertson  s,  there  was  no  infirmary :  we  saw  seven  or  eight  sick  paupers 
in  bed.  We  found  there  .was  a  practice  went  on,  which  is  cadled 
slating,  which  is  of  this  kind ;  if  a  pauper  sends  in  the  morning  to  the 
master  of  the  house,  stating  that  he  does  not  wish  for  his  dinner  that  day, 
he  allows  him  two-pence  halfpenny;  they  seemed  to  be  allowed  to  go 
out  on  merely  asking  leave.  The  houses  of  Tipple  were  rather  cleaner, 
but  the  apartments  were  more  crowded  ;  however,  in  that  house  there 
was  an  infirmary,  and  there  was  some  classification  in  respect  of  the 
paupers;  but  two  of  his  houses  were  in  a  public  court,  with  no  outer 
door  that  locked ;  so  that  the  paupers  might  go  out  at  their  own  will 
and  pleasure,  no  person  of  the  family  who  farms  them  residing  there  to 
watch  them. — We  also  visited  the  house  of  Mr.  Deacon,  at  Mile  End, 
which  was  very  much  in  the  same  state  as  the  other  two.' 

Robert  Gordon,  Esq.  a  Member  of  the  Committee  : — 

*  1  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  statement  made  by  Sir  John  Anstruther, 
but  that  the  court  in  which  the  paupers  were  allowed  to  exercise,  was 
particularly  dirty,  and  there  were  pigs  running  about.  On  asking 
several  questions  of  the  pauper-women,  I  found  that  no  soap  was  allow- 
ed them  to  wash  their  clothes;  and  that  only  one  pair  of  sheets  wai 
allowed ;  consequently,  when  those  were  to  be  washed,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  do  themselves,  th^y  were  forced  to  sleep  withont  any 
sheets  :  and  they  stated  that  the  practice  of  slating^^  as  it  is  called,  was 
absolutely  necessary,  that  by  the  two-pence  halfpenny  saved  they  might 
provide  themselves  with  soap  and  candles  (for  candles  are  not  allowed  at 
any  period  of  the  year).  I  saw  a  portion  of  bread,  which  was  stated  to 
be  fourteen  ounces,  weighed,  and  it  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  full 
weight ;  the  bread  itself  was  good.    I  also  tasted  the  small-beer,  whicU 
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appeared  to  me  exiremely  bad.  In  one  room,  eight-arid^venty  feet 
long*  by  fifteen  wide,  there  were  two-and^twenty  persons  sleeping.  We 
observed  several  idiots  living  promiscuously  with  the  other  paupers,  and 
whose  situ<ation  appeared  to  be  particularly  distressing.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Robertson  before  this  Committee,  as  to  the  clothing  of  the  pau- 
pers, did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  correct,  as  they  were  in  general  ex- 
tremely ill-clothed  ;  a  man  in  Mr.  Robertson's  house  was  almost  naked ; 
he  was  obliged  to  wear  an  apron,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  hia 
breeches  ;  his  name  was  George  Roberts,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Switbin* 
There  was  one  man  that  was  blind,  and  had  been  so  for  five  years ;  he 
had  been  a  gentleman's  coachman.  There  was» a  general  complaint  of 
the  want  of  food,  and  that  was  increased  by  the  absolute  necessity,  the 
•women  stated,  for  selling  their  dinner;  that  they  seldom  had  meat 
above  once  a  week,  being  obliged  to  sell  the  rest  for  soap  and  candles. 
We  also  found  in  Robertson's  no  coals  allowed,  except  from  the  9th 
Kovember  to  the  25th  March  ;  in  the  other  houses  they  allowed  them 
for  the  six  winter  months.  When  these  persons  were  before  the  Com- 
mittee, considerable  stress  was  laid,  particularly  by  Robertson,  on  thehr 
giving  work  to  paupers.  Robertson's  was  the  only  house  where  we  saw 
any  work  provided,  and  that  consisted  of  picking  oakum,  and  that  by  a 
very  few  individuals :  above  half  the  paupers  were  out  on  Saturday 
when  we  were  there.  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  between  the  two 
systems,  we  afterwards  visited  the  workhouse  belonging  to  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square,  in  Mount-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and  found  every 
thing  in  the  best  possible  state,  as  it  respected  the  support  and  comfort 
of  the  inhabitants ;  the  paupers  not  being  farmed  out,  but  the  parish 
supporting  them  in  the  house,  and  purchasing  by  contract,  of  different 
tradesmen,  the  articles  which  they  required.' — (pp.  125 — 127). 

It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  these  poor  creatures,  many  of 
whom  have,  most  likely,  seen  better  days,  should  not  take  every 
opportunity  of  adding  some  little  comforts  to  the  miserable  pit- 
tance that  is  daily  doled  out  to  them  amidst  filth  and  vermin  ;  and, 
though  we  are  most  ready  to  subscribe  to  the  opinion  generally  of 
the  visitors  of  the  Spitalfields  Benevolent  Society,  *  that  street- 
beggars  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  utterly  worthless  and  incor- 
rigible,' yet  we  think,  that  the  asking  of  alms,  in  their  unhappy  si- 
tuation, is  a  venial  offence  ;  others  too,  we  doubt  not,  have  been 
driven  by  sheer  want  to  solicit  charity.  But  we  are  now  about  to 
notice  a  class  of  persons  of  a  very  different  description — objects 
dead  to  all  sense  of  right  feeling,  and  incapable  of  all  shame — im- 
postors by  profession,  who  feed  on  the  misapplied  bounty  of  a  too 
credulous  public.  Of  the  haunts  and  practices  of  the  gangs  of  rob- 
bers and  impostors,  as  well  as  of  a  few  notorious  individuals,  who 
may  justly  be  called  *  sturdy  beggars,'  we  shall  extract  a  brief  ac-' 
count  from  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee. 

From  information  communicated  by  three  members  of  a  So- 
ciety instituted  for  benevolent  purposes^  it  appeared  tliat — 
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^  In  Ni£hola8<^ourt,  Rosemary-lane,  there  are  about  twenty  be^ars, 
male  and  female,  of  the  very  worst  description,  great  impostors,  drunkards, 
blasphemers,  &c*  their  rendezvous,  the  City  &f  Carlisle,  Rosemary-lane, 
In  Mill-yard,  Church-lane,  about  ten  female  beggars.  In  White-horse- 
court  and  Blue-anchor-yard,  about  fourteen  beggars.  In  Dotridge- 
street,  New-street,  and  St.  Catherine's-lane,  about  thirty  female  beg- 
gars. In  Angel-gardens,  and  Blue-gate-fields,  about  twelve  beggars, 
S)ur  of  them  blacks.  In  Chapel-street,  Commercial-road,  six  beggars. 
In  GoodmanVyard,  Minories,  six  beggars,  a&cting  blindness.  In  tfad 
neighbourhood  of  Shoreditch  and  Bethoal-green,  about  thirty-five  fami- 
lies may  be  computed  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  who  subsist 
by  begging  and  plunder.  There  are  about  thirty  Greenwich  pensioners 
vho  hire  instruments  of  music,  and  go  out  in  parties.' — p.  ,6'l. 

The  Rev.  W.  Gurney,  rector  of  St.  Clement  Danes,  and  minis- 
ter of  the  free  chapel  in  West-street,  St.  Giles's^  slated  that— 
*  there  is  one  lodging-house  in  St.  Giles's,  kept  by  a  Mrs. 
M^Arthy,  a  very  respectable  woman :  she  would  nert  admit  amy  ^ 
who  drank,  and  she  has  always  a  great  many  who  sleep- at  h€^ 
iiouse.' 

It  certainly  does  not  appear  that  Mrs.  M'Arthy's  lodgers  arc  ^ 
street-beggars.  Mr.  Gurney  otice  went  there  to  inquire  after  a 
lad,  and  *  being  there,  I  remained  the  evening  to  see  thenr  come 
in  to  roost,  ana  I  saw  above  forty  come  in.  There  was  a  large 
candlestick  stood  on  the  table,  containing  pieces  of  rushlight :  as 
each  came  in,  she  asked  them  "  double  or  single  if  they  said 
single,  "  fourpeiKe  they  put  down  the  four  pence ;  she  put  it 
into  her  sack,  and  then  they  took  a  bit  of  rushlight  and  went  to 
bed.'— p.  43. 

Sir  Daniel  Williams,  a  magistrate  of  the  police  office.  White- 
chapel,  stated  that  a  house  in  Church-lane,  Whitechapel,  was 
known  by  the  slang  name  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  some  time  ago ; 
that  the  beggars  of  that  neighbourhood  used  to  resort  there  at 
evening,  after  having  perambulated  their  dififerent  circuits,  and 
Jived  well ;  that  they  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  money,  woul4 
have  hot  suppers  dressed,  and  regale  themselves  with  beer,  punch, 
iand  often  other  liquor  still  more  expensive,  p.  69. 

Joseph  Butterworth,  Esq.  one  of  the  committee,  and  an  active 
member  of  the  '  Stranger's  Friend  Society,'  says — 

'  There  are  two  public-houses  in  Church-lane,  St.  Giles's,  whost 
chief  support  depends  upon  beggars  ;  one  called  the  Beggars  Opera^ 
which  is  the  Rose  and  Crown  public-house,  and  the  other  the  Robin 
Pood.  The  number  that  frequent  those  houses,  at  various  times,  are 
computed  to  be  from  two  to  three  hundred.  I  have  been  credibly  in-  | 
formed  that  they  are  divided  into  companies,  and  each  company  is  sub-  I 
divided  into  what  are  called  walks,  and  each  company  has  its  particular 
walk:  if  thjs  walk  be  considered  beneficial,  the  whole  company  tak^ 
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it  by  tarqi,  eftch  person  keeping  it  froti^  balf  an  bour  to  three  or  four 
hours.  Their  receipts,  at  a.  moderate  calculaiion,  cannot  be  less  than 
from  three  to  five  shillings  a  daj  each  person.  They  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  spend  less  at  night  than  half-a-crdwn,  and  they  generally  pay 
sixpence  for  their  Bed.  They  are  to  be  found  in  those  houses  through- 
out the  day  :  but  in  great  numbers  from  eight  to  nine  in  the  morning, 
atid  late  in  the  evening.  It  is  their  custom  to  sally  out  early  in  the 
morning,  and  those  who  have  any  money  left  of  the  prece<ling  day*s 
earnings,  treat  the  rest  with  spirits  before  they  begin  the  operations  of 
the  day.  I  haVe  been  informed  that  they  have  a  kind  of  comn^ttee 
to  or^nize  the  walks,  and  to  be  frequented  by  each  person,  and  they 
generally  appropriate  the  best  walks  to  the  senior  beggars  in  rota- 
tion.'—p.  72. 

Mr.  William  Dorrell,  inspector  of  the  pavement  of  St.  Giles's, 
has  been  on  an  evening,  out  of  curiosity,  at  tlie  Rose  and  Crown, 
kept  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheen,  and  the  Robin  Hood,  in 
Church-lane,  by  a  man  whose  name  is  Pearl.  *  I  have,  seen  them,' 
he  says,  *  some  years  back,  at  the  time  when  the  knives  and  forks, 
the  snuffers,  the  pokers,  tongs,  and  so  on,  were  chained  to  the 
place,  take  foM'ls  and  sueh  things  for  supper/  He  also  says  that 
there  were  two  cellars  betweea  Plumtree-street  and  Dyot-street, 
where  they  used  to  dress  sausages  for  their  supper,  and  where  the 
diiiigs  were  chained  to  the  table  to  prevent  their  being  stolen. 

Mr.  Sampson  Stevenson,  overseer  of  the  parish  of  St.  Giles's, 
gave  a  similar  account  of  another  bouse,  called  the  Fountain,  ia 
Kii^-street,  Seven^diais,  where  tlie  beggars  assemble,  not  only  at^ 
nigbt,  but  in  a  morning  before  they  start  upon  their  daily  occu- 
pations.  He  has  gone  into  the  bar  to  see  their  manner  of  goii^ 
on: 'they  set  out  in  a  morning,  some  with  knapsacks  on  their  back, 
others  without  any.  The  farmer  take  any  thing  they  can  collect^ 
old  clothes  and  old  shoes,  which  they  bring  to  a  place  near  Mon- 
moutk-streei,  wh^re  *  they  tmnsiate  old  shoes  ipto  new  ones ;  they 
make  sometimes  three  or  four  shillings  a  day  by  old  shoes  only;' 
and  ^  their  mode  of  exciting  charity  for  shoes  is  invariably  to  go 
barefooted,  and  scarify  tbeir  feet  and  heels  with  someChiqg  or 
another  to  cause  the  blood  ta  flow.^  He  says  they  are  the  worst 
pf  characters,  get  -^violently  drunk,  quarrel  and  fight,  calling  for 
gin,  rum,  beer,  and  whoever  tlieylike;  ham,  beef,  and  so  on  $ 
sBroken  victuals  none  of  them  will  touch.  *  There  are  bouses  where 
Uiere  are  foi  ty  or  fifty  of  them,  like  a  gaol,  the  porter  stands  at 
the  door  and  takes  the  money.  For  threepence  tliey  have  clean 
straw,  or  someching  like  it ;  for  those  who  pay  fburpence  there  i| 
something  mor«  daaent ;  for  sixpence  they  have  a  bed.  They  art 
jdl  locked  in  for  the  night,  lest  they  sliould  take  the  property.  In 
the  nioming  there  is  a  general  muster  below .'-^-p.  79- 

it  appears  tliatiu  the  pansb  of  St*  Giles  there  «re  numbers  of 
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these  bouses :  tEe  persona  who  frequent  them  have  no  babits^oney 
but  Kve  enthely  by  beggings  or  something  worse. 

Mrr  W.  Hale^  silk  manufacturer,  of  Spitalfields,  states  that  beg* 
gars  get  sometimes  ten  or  twelve  shillings  a  ds^  ;  that  they  live 
extremely  well>  *  and  will  have  ruimp  steak»  and  oyster  sauce  in  a 
morning  frequently  and  Samuel  Roberts,  watch-house  keeper 
of  St.  Gilo's,  and  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury,  is  quite  positive  that 
many  of  these  beggars  are  in  a  much  better  situation  than  many^ 
of  the  working  people.  *  I  have  seen  ttiem/  he  says,  *  at  the  end  o£ 
Compton-Street,  come  out  of  the  bouses  where  they  have  beeir,. 
Vfith  a  leg  and  an  arm  tied  up,  and  so  on  ;  they  have  had  four  or 
five  glasses  of  gin  before  they  started,  and  have  settled  which  way 
they  should  go:  then  they  meet  again  in  the  evening,  and  cook 
their  own  geese,  or  their  own  turkeys>  or  they  will  cook  a  turkey 
and  put  sausages  round  it,  and  call  it  m  alderman  hung  in 
chaim' — ^p.  132. 

t  The  Rev.  Wm.  Gumey  bear»  testimony  to  Ae  vile  character  of 
street-beggars,  their  impostures,  iand  their  carousing.  *^  There  is  a 
house/  he  says,  ^  in  Kent-street,  where  I  have  seen  a  great  fat  man^ 
who  moves  himself  about  on  a  wooden  board.  When  I  lived 
^ear  the  Kent-road,  I  have  seen  eight  or  ten  of  these  persons  go 
into  a  miserable  house  in  the  lower  part  of  Kent^street.  I  have 
sieen  tables  set ;  one  a  very  long  table,  covered  with  a  coarse 
doth,  but  a  clean  one }  and  there  was  sometbii^  roasting.  I  wa9 
afraid  to  go  in  on  account  of  thi»  man,  who  wa»  a  very  violent  one : 
this  man  was  among  the  rest ;  they  were  going  to  have  their  dinner 
at  the  fEishionable  hour  of  seven.' — p.  40. 

/  Most  of  our  town  readers  will  have  taken  notice  of  this  joU)F 
farmer-flooking  b^gar,  apparently  cut  down  to  the  trunk,  and 
fixed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  bowl  or  sledge,  which  he  shi^^es  along 
by  two  short  pieces  of  wood  in  his  hands.  We  have  heard  a  story 
of  his  having  enlisted  while  sitting  at  table  with  a  recruiting  ser^ 
jeant,  who,  finding  himself  imposed  upon,  endeavoured  to  take 
back  by  force  the  money  he  had  given  to  him,  but  received  a  coni<- 
plete  thrashing  from  this  trunk  of  a  man. 

Most  of  the  notorious  sturdy  beggars  that  we  see  in  die  streets^ 
many  at  fixed  stations,  belong  to  some  or  other  of  these  gang9. 
There  is  a  man,  cleanly  dressed  like  a  sailor,  who  infests  St.  Paul** 
Ghurch-yard,  led  by  a  dog  with  a  striflg,  carrying  a  hat  .in  hi9 
mouth.  This  man  has  been  iu  Bridewell  a  dozen  times.  Wheo^ 
taken  up,  be  soys  his  dog  is  the  beggar,,  not  he ;  and  a  good  b^gar 
the  dog  is,  for  Mr.  Holdsworth,  the  senior  city  marshal^  says  it  could 
l>e  proved,  and  that  the  fellow  himself  indeed  confessed  it,  that  be 
could  get  on  an  average  thirty  shillings  a  day.' — p.  ^47.  A  young 
man  goes  about  half  naked^  with  flowers  in  his  hand,  who  is  said  to 
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have  moni^  in  the  funds ;  he  calls  himself  an  iodependeut  hef^sr, 
and  is  reputed  the  best  boxer  in  St.  Giles's. — p.  72.  Another  of  the 
same  description,  without  a  hat>  and  his  naked  arms  thrust  through 
a  tattered  waistcoat,  limps  and  crawls  along  as  if  scarcely  able  to 
move,  yet  he  is  a  great  boxer  and  fencer,  and  Mr.  Buttek'worth 
says  he  has  seen  him  walk  off  the  ground  as  quickly  as  most 
people  on  the  appearance  of  a  beadle,  or  a  Bow-street  officer. — 
p.  78.  One  Granne  Manoo,  a  stout  athletic  man,  goes  about 
almost  naked,  so  as  to  be  an  object  of  disgust.  This  man'  makes 
large  sums  of  money  by  coUectmg  shoes  and  old  clothes;  but  he 
is  so  vile  a  character,  and  so  abusive,  that  he  is  scarcely  out  of 
gaol  three  months  in  the  year. — p.  77.  The  beadle  of  St.  George^s 
was  about  to  take  up  an  impostor  with  his  leg  in  a  wooden  frame ; 
but  on  laying  hold  of  him  he  threw  away  the  wooden  frame,  and 
scampered  off  with  a  better  pair  of  legs  than  those  of  the  beadle^ 
like  the  beggar  in  Le  Diable  Boiteux,  ^  si  alerte  et  si  16ger,  qull 
passeroit  un  daim  'X  la  course.'  He  afterwards  saw  him  with  an 
arm  tied  up  in  a  sling. — p.  96.  There  is  a  fellow  of  the  name  of  Hard- 
ing, a  Greenwich  pensioner,  a  most  depraved  character,  and  gross 
impostor ;  he  lives  by  collecting  old  clothes,  shoes,  &c.  he  says  '  be 
is  allowed.but  a  bloody  seven  pounds  a  year  for  a  pension;  but 
that  he  can  make  a  day's  work  m  an  hour  in  an^f  square  in  London.' 
One  John  Collins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lincoln's-inn-fields, 
known  to  the  beadles  by  the  name  of  the  soap  eater^  is  a  ereat  im* 
postor,  and  throws  himself  into  fits. — (p.  131.)  A  Chelsea  pen* 
sioner  of  the  name  of  Babington,  whose  pension  is  six  or  seven-and* 

'  twenty  pounds  a  year,  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most  profligate 
and  abandoned  characters  that  infest  the  town  ;  his  station  in  sum- 
mer is  against  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  wall  in  Piccadilly.-— 
(p.  104.)  There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Butler,  who  wal  Iked 
with  a  stick  led  by  a  dog,  and  hitting  the  curb-stone  as  he  went 
along :  he  affected  blindness ;  but  could  see  so  well  that  in  the 
evenings  he  wrote  letters  for  his  brother  beggars.  A  fellow  in 
RusselT-stiTct,  Russell-square,  never  takes  less  than  a  quartern  of 
gin  at  a  draught,  and  may  be  found  daily  rolling  in  the  kennels  by 
three  or  four  o'clock. — (p.  101.)  A  lame  man  with  a  crutch  and 
stick  takes  his  station  in  Tottenham-court-road,  who,  as  soon  as 
he  gets  two-pence  halfpenny,  goes  to  the  Black  Horse,  and  takes 
a  glass  of  gin,  and  continues  this  till  he  can  no  longer  stand.— ^ 

.(p.  105.)  Though  many  of  these  l^gars  obtain  large  sums  of 
money,  we  suspect  that  very  few  save  any  thing  for  a  future  day. 
Mr.  Butterworth  says  that  the  visitors  of  the  *  Stranger's  Friend 
Society'  well  knew  a  negro  beggar  who,  about  two  years  since,  used 
to  stand  by  Messrs.  Elliott  and  Robinson's  tea  warehouse,  near 
Finsbury-square,  who  has  retired  to  the  West  Indies  with  a  fortune^ 
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it  b  supposed,  of^^bout  l,5bo/.  obtained  by  beggiqg.  We  arc 
old  enough  to  remember  a  blind  man  who  for  a  great  number  of 
years  took  his  station  under  the  passage  of  Newcastle  House,  at 

*  the  entrance  into  lincoln's-inn-fields,  who  was  reported  to  have 
left  a  krge  sum  of  money  in  llie  funds ;  and  another  blind  man 

'  who  used  to  remain  on  his  knees  the  tv  hole  day  on  the  small  bridge 
over  the  Greenwich-road,  who  was  said  to  have  left  a  decent  for- 
tune to  a  distant  rdation.   It  was  then  very  much  the  fashion  for 

*  beggars  to  have  permanent  stations^  which  they  so  much  consi- 
dered their  own,  as  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale.  We  perfectly  re- 
collect an  advertisement  hi  the  l>aily  Advertiser  of  *  A  blind 
man's  w  alk,  near  Moor-fields,  to  be  sold,  widi  a  staff  and  a  well- 
trained  dog;  the  present  occupier  retiring  from  business.' 

It  would  seem  that  the  greatest  impostors,  and  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  abandoned  beggars,  are  the  women.  Wherever  a  woman 
is  seen  begging  with  twins,  which  is  no  unusual  tiling,  nine  times 
out  of  ten  she  may  be  set  down  for  an  impostor.  ^Fbe  beggars  on 
'  thosfe  occasions  match  children  belonging  to  the  community,  as  to 
'  age  and  appearance,  and  take  them  out  by  turns.  Mr.  Wm.  Hale, 
of  Spitalnelds,  states,  that  the  paupers  of  their  work-house  are  al- 
lowed to  go  to  a  place  of  worship  on  Sundays ;  that  one  woman 
used,  as  she  said,  to  go  to  a  chapel  in  the  City-road.  One  of  the 
overseers  coming  out  in  the  evening,  after  service,  heard  a  voice, 
^  Pray  remember  a  poor  blind  child ;  have  mercy,  have  pity  on  a 

*  poor  blind  child.'  Knowing  the  voice,  he  turned  round,  and  le- 
^  cognized  her  to  be  one  of  the  paupers,  who  had  borrowed  or  hired 

this  blind  child  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity.  '  I  have  known,' 
'  says  Mr.  Hale,  *  a  woman  sit  for  ten  years  with  twins,  and  they 
never  exce^fe'd  the  same  age.' — (p.  119  )  A  man  and  his  wife  in 
Charles- street,  Drury-lane,  lived  by  begging ;  when  the  woman 
was  about  to  lie-in,  a  benevolent  neighbour,  perceiving  that  she  had 
neither  bed  nor  bedstead,  fumishea  her  with  both ;  but  he  soon 
found  that  the  bedstead  had  been  cut  up  and  made  into  a  rabbit- 

*  butch ;  and  on  inquiring  the  reason,  was  told  by  the  beggar,  that 
charitable  persons  woutd  occasionally  visit  them,  and  finding  they 

'  had  neither  bed  nor  bedstead,  would  be  more  disposed  to^ive  them 
money. — (p.  73.)  The  Rev.  Henry  Bndd,  Chaplain  of  Sridewell 
Hospital,  states,  that  a  woman  having  applied  to  a  Lying-in  Society, 
one  of  the  visitors  went  to  her  house,  and  found  eleven  different 
sets  of  clothes,  which  she  had  obtained  from  as  many  different  cha- 
ritable societies. — -(p.  66.)  *  One  evening,'  says  Mr.  Dorrell,  *  I 
was  coming  down  Tottenham-court- road :  a  man  and  woman,  both 
beggars,  were  quarrelling ;  the  man  swore  at  the  v^  oman  very  much, 
and  told  her  to  go  down  to  such  a  place,  and  he  would  follow  her. 

^1  said  to  myself,  I  will  see  this  out.   She  appeared  to  be  pregnant, 
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and  very  near  her  time<  I  went  down  to  Sheen's ;  there  was  a  quar- 
rel; and  he  said,  I  will  do  for  you  presently;*'  and  he  up  with  his 
foot  and  kicked  her,  and  down  came  a  pillow  stuffed  with  straw^  or, 
something  of  that  kind;  she  was  very  soon  delivered/- -(p.  101.) 
Almost  all  the  children  thajt  are  foqnd  begging  in  the  streets  are 
sent  out  by  their  abandoned  parents,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to, 
return  to  them  until  they  have  procured  in  some  way  or  other,  a 
certain  sum,  from  six-pence  to  half  a  crown ;  and  they  ar^  usually 
sent  by  their  mothers,  who  spend  the  money  in  gin.  A  strong 
healthy  woman  of  tlie  name  of  O'Keefe,  about  two-and-lhirty^ 
years  of  age,  has  a  little  boy  and  girl,  who  beg  about  Qreat  RusselU 
street ;  they  were  sent  to  the  Catholic  Free-school,  of  St.  Giles's, 
but  soon  absented  themselves.  On  Mr.  Fiiiigjin,  the  master,  in-f 
quiring  why  she  would  not  let  them  attend,  she  replied,  *  God  bless 
you,  sir,  these  children  earn  eight  shillings  a  day  for  n\e  V  he  further 
stated^  that  she  goes  very  naked  and  dirty,  and  th^it  he  saw  her  al- 
most every  day  in  a  state  of  intoxication. — (p.  1^7.)  Mr.  Finigari 
gives  a  shocking  account  of  the  genersd  (Jepr^vity  of  the  mothers  of 
children  put  under  his  care.  There  was  an  old  woman,  he  says^ 
who  kept  a  night-school  for  the  sole  purpose  of  teaching  female 
children  the  street  language ;  they  had  fictitious  names ;  one  chiI4 
was  to  act  Mother  Barlow,  and  another  Mother  Cummiiis ;  and  i^ 
those  characters,  the  old  wretch  instructed  them  in  all  the  manoeuvre? 
of  scolding,  and  making  use  of  the  most  infamous  expressions,  an<j 
clapping  their  hands  at  each  other.  The  most  disgraceful  scene* 
ensued ;  and  if  Mother  Barlow,  in  the  following  day,  should  get 
within  tfie  limits  of  Mother  Cummins,  they  were  each  prepare^  to 
defend  themselves,  and  to  excite  a  mob.— (p.  138.) 

There  still  remaips  to  be  noticed  another  class  of  beggars,  who 
are  as  great  a  nuisance  and,  at  the  least,  as  great  impostors  as 
any  we  have  yet  mentioned;  we  alli^de  to  the  beggars  by  letter  of 
petition,  and  their  accomplices.  Mr.  Butterworth  states,  that  ther^ 
are  many  persons  who  gain  a  livelihood  by  writing  these  letters  and 
petitions.  A  man  in  Rose-street,  Long-acre,  and  another  in  t|ie 
Broadway,  Westminster,  get  their  living  entirely  by  that  employ- 
ment.— (p.  75.)  Mr.  John  Cooper,  a  Member  of  the  Committee^ 
and  one  of  the  Stewards  of  the  Spitaliiclds  Benevolent  Society^ 
says,  that  a  Member  of  Parliament  sent  hina  a  letter  which 
had  received  from  a  person,  stating  himself  as  residing  in  Churchr 
row,  Aldgate,  and  describing  himself  as  the  nephew  of  an  List 
baronet,  his  wife  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  peer,  both  reduced  t^ 
the  greatest  misery  through  long,  illness,  and  soliciting  reliei*.— 7 
He  described  his  wife  as  confined  to  her  bed,  and  himself  un 
able  to  leave  his  room.  Mr.  Cooper  went  to  the  spot  the 
very  day  after  the  letter  purported  to  have  been  written,  *  and 
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found  the  bouse  unoccupied;  and  that  it  had  been  so  for  man; 
days ;  that  a  person  describing  himself  such  as  represented  in  the  let- 
ter, had  lived  there,  but  that  there  had  been  no  illness  in  his  family. — ■ 
(p.  1 1 3.)  Soliciting  subscriptions  to  books  which  are  never  meant 
to  be  published,  is  another  practice  of  obtaining  money :  some  sub- 
sist by  carrying  their  petitions  from  door  to  door,  with  a  list  of 
contributors  at  the  end  of  them,  generally  beginning  with  one  of  the 
royal  family,  of  the  peerage,  or  the  bench  of  bishops.  Robert 
Lent,  beadle  of  St.  George  a,  knows  a  man  of  the  name  of  Carter, 
who  lodged  in  Little  Coram-street ;  says,  that  the  woman  of  the 
house  told  him,  there  was  not  a  day  but  bundles  of  linen  came, 
find  provisions,  and  one  pound  notes,  from  persons  to  whom  he  had 
written  letters  of  distress.  John  Smith,  another  beadle  of  the 
s^me  parish,  knows  Carter ;  says,  he  is  now  no  longer  a  lodser,  but 
has  the  house  to  himself,  and  lets  it  furnished,  keeps  an  old  iron 
shop,  and  deals  in  rags  and  bottles,  and  things  of  that  sort ;  that  he 
obtains  his  living  chiefly  by  writing  to  different  families ;  and  that 
it  is  well  known  to  the  neighbours,  that  bis  wife  is  in  waiting  at 
home  while  he  goes  out  with  his  letters ;  his  children  also  are  kept 
in  the  way  in  apparent  want,  and  th^  wife  generally  lies  in  bed, 
that  she  may  be  seen  in  that  state  by  the  ladies  who  come  to  relieve 
their  distress :  he  states  that  one  lady  of  great  respectability  in  Rus- 
sell-square has  been  a  great  friend  to  this  poor  sick  lady  of  Mr. 
Carter ;  who,  it  seems,  in  addition  to  his  other  employments, '  is  a 
bit  of  an  attorney,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  frequently  brings 
the  people  into  bigger  scrapes  than  they  were  before.'— (p.  130,) 

While  on  the  subject  of  impositions,  we  cannot  forbear  noticing 
a  case  brought  forvi'ard  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Harbord,  far  more 
scandalous,  and  deserving  of  pi^nishment,  than  mere  acts  of  va- 
grancy. He  states,  that  he  became  a  member  of  a  society  called 
*The  Laudable  Institution,'  established  in  August,  1800,  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  the  industrious  poor,  hy  sup* 

flying  them  with  good  meat  and  vegetables,  at  a  low  rate.  Mr. 
larbord,  as  a  subscriber  of  two  guineas  a  yeSr,  was  entitled  to  send 
paupers  for  relief;  but  on  applying  at  the  office.  No.  36,  Duke- 
^treet,  Grosvenor-square,  he  found  it  was  a  butcberVshop,  kept 
by  one  Smith ;  that  Mr.  John  Purfield,  the  Treasurer,  did  not  at- 
tend as  stated  in  the  advertisement ;  and  he  had  reason  to  suspect 
ihat  the  whole  was  an  imposition.  At  the  advice  of  Mr.  Nares, 
he  too)^  a  3ow-street  officer,  and  demanded  to  inspect  the  books, 
in  one  ye2Jr>  i«eat  to  the  value  of  £20,  and  in  another,  to  £70,  was 
the  utmost  th^t  had  been  charged  to  Mr.  Purfield,  and  no  vegeta- 
bles had  ever  bpeti  delivered  out.  On  a  description  being  given  of 
ij^lr.  Purfield's  person,  it  'appeared  he  was  already  ip  the  pocket- 
bpo}^  of  the  Bow-street  officer^  as  a  notoriously  infamousi  character. 
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ivho  kept  a  house  of  ill-fame  in  the  city.  Mr.  Harbord  next  tp- 
plied  to  the  vestry  of  St.  George's  parish,  proposed  a  subscription 
to  carry  on  a  prosecution  against  this  swindler,  but  the  vestry  would 
not  adopt  the  measure,  and  the  matter  dropped.  Lord  Anson,  how- 
ever, having  mentioned  to  Mr.  Harbord,  that  Mr.  Purfield  had 
called  en  him  in  the  year  1614,  for  his  subscription,  he  again  took 
up  the  investigation,  aiid  consulted  Mr.  Gurney,  the  barrister,  how 
tie  should  proceed ;  by  his  advice,  he  waited  on  Mr.  Bimie,  the 
magistrate  of  Bow-street,  who  feared  that  the  law  would  not  touch 
Mr.  Purfield,  but  suggested  die  propriety  of  sending  a  hand-bill  to 
each  individual  subscriber,  dated  '  Public  Office,  Bow-street,'  de- 
signating Mr.  PurAeld  as  an  impostor.  Sir  Nathaniel  Conant, 
however,  differed  fi-om  Mr.  Bimie,  as  to  the  propriety  of  issuing 
-such  a  hand^bill ;  and  Mr.  Harbord,  as  the  last  resource,  applied  to 
Mr.  Rose,  the  Chairman  of  the  present  Comnrittee,  in  order  that  if 
the  law  would  not  touch  the  frand,  as  it  now  stood,  provi&ion  should 
be  made  for  reaching  so  infamous  an  offence.  Sir  Nathaniel  is  a 
great  lawyer,  and  knows  Bum's  Justice  from  end  to  end;  but  with 
•all  due  submission  to  Sir  Nathaniel,  we  concave  he  would  not 
only  have  been  justified,  but  that  it  was  his  duty,  to  post  this 
fellow  for  a  swindler,  and  issue  his  warrant  for  apprdiending  him. 
The  number  of  these  Laudables^  including  Dukes,  Duchesses^ 
Lords,  Ladies^  Honourables,  and  Right  Honourables,  Reverends, 
and  Right  Reverends,  Baronets,  Knights,  and  Esquires,  amounted, 
It  seen^ed,  to  275,  and  the  least  their  worthy  treasurer  could  receive 
-was  a  saug  recompense  of  five  hundred  gumeas  a  year !— (p.  109.) 

Having  now  selected  from  the  body  of  the  Evidence,  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  the  sort  of  impositions  practised  on  the  good-natured 
public,  we  shall  next  inquire  what  measures  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
adopted  for  preventing  the  spread  of  the  evil,  or  curing  the  existing 
disease.  Though  it  ts  stsded  in  the  evidence,  that  the  number  of  beg^ 
^rs  infesting  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  has  not  increased  within 
"die  last  thirt}*  years,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  has  much  diminish* 
«d :  that  the  nuisance  has  tiot  altogether  been  suppressed  can  only 
be  owing  either  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing  laws,  or  to  the 
neglect  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  put  them  in  execution.  It  is 
admitted,  however,  even  by  Sir  Nathatiiel  Conant,  after  a. good  deal 
of  sqneezing,  that  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  laws  now  in  force, 
the  streets  might  be  cleared  of  beggars^ — but  then  the  putting  of 
'  those  laws  into  execution  woiild  introduce  such  a  degree  of  sev^ity, 
that,  according  to  Sir  Nathaniel's  phraseology,  *  it  would  be  quite 
as  gr^t,  as  the  laceration  of  the  mind  of  the  passengjor  on  seeii^ 
«uch  objects.*— (p.  60.)  The  people  of  Edinburgh,  however,  have 
^completely  cleared  th^  large  city  of  beggars,  and  we  believe,  with- 
out mocb  *  laem^tioii  of  mind,'  by  sinijply  finding  them  lodging. 
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employmtot,  and  food,  not  indiscrimtmitely  d^t  out,  but  suite4*to 
the  merits  of  each  inditidual  case.  We  could  mention  forty  large 
towns  in  England,  im  none  of  which  would  a  beggar  dare  to  shew 
his  face,  because  the  magistrates  do  their  duty,  aud  the  ^  laws  are 
Btricdy  executed.'  In, London,  they  are  not  only  not  executed,  but 
tbe  breach  of  them  is  daily  and  hourly  connived  at.  Mr.  John  Stafo 
ford,  chief  clerk  of  the  office  in  Bow-street,  states,  that  it  is  not 
considered  as  any  part  of  the  duty  of  tbe  Police-officers  to  apply 
tfiemselves  to  beggars,  that  being  a  business  more  appertaining  to 
beadles  and  constables  of  parishes ;  and  the  beadles  complain  that 
if  vagrants  are  taken  up  by  them,  the  magistrates  very  frequently  let 
tbem  go.  John  Smith,  beadle  of  St.  George's,  says,  he  has  Bum's 
Justice,  which  instructs  him  what  to  do,  but  the  magistrates  will 
not  sometimes  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  it,  and  then  be  is  obliged 
to  tell  them  what  to  do. — (p.  95.)  Ro.bert  Lent,  another  beadle 
of  St.  George's,  complains  diat  the  magistrates  discharge  notorious 
vagabonds  and  common  vagrants  when  brought  before  them .  Samuel 
Roberts,  watch-house<4eeper  of-  St.  Giles's,  also  deposes,  that  the 
magistrates  will  very  seldom  commit  tbem* — (p.  132.)  Beside^ 
tbe  beadle  runs  some  risk  in  taking  up  a  street-bf^gar ;  he  is  almost 
sure  to  be  iU*treated  by^the  rabble,  who  take  the  part  of  the  beggar, 
not  we  believe  through  the  *  ill-advised  kindness  of  individuals,'  as 
Mr.  Francis  Hobler,  the  clerk  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  seems  to  thinks 
but.  from  that  inveterate  hatred  which  the  rabble  always  bears 
tcvwards  legitimate  authority  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  bit  of  gold- 
lace  and  the  cocked-hat  is  quite  enough  to  provoke  the  exercise  of 
diat  hatred  on  the  person  of  the  poor  beadle. — (p.  J9w) 

The  commitment  of  the  magistrates,  however,  seems  to  be  of 
very  little  use  towards  the  suppression  of  vagrants  and  street- 
beggars.  The  usual  process  is  to  send  them  to  Bridewell  or  to 
9ome  other^iouse  of  correction,  as  they  are  misnamed,  for  seven 
days,  as  the  Act  directs ;  from  whence  they  are  passed  to  their 
proper  pari^ ;  or,  if  extra-parechial,  to  Bristol  or  Liverpool  to  be 
dipped  for  Ireland — that  is  to  say,  they  are  taken  up  for  b^ging 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover-square,  *  to  be  very  well 
fed'  for  seven  days  in  Bridewell,  as  the  Rev.  Henry  Budd  testifies, 
ftsd  then  let  loose  again  to  beg  in  the  parish  of  St.  Geoi^e's, 
Bloomsbnry  ;  and  if  the  beadle  of  this  parish  isr  a  stout  resolute 
feUow,  that  regards  not  the  mob,  and  the  sitting  magistrate  happens 
to  be  in  a  committing  hnmour,  away  goes  the  vagrant  a  second  time 
to  ^  feed  well'  for  another  seven  days  in  Brulewell;  unless  he 
should  be  recognized  for  a  common  vagrant,  and  then  be  ^ets  a  few 
months  imprisonment.  If  they  belong  to  one  of  the  dtntant  pa- 
rishes, the  process  is  the  same,  with  this  difference^  ibat  the^  beadle 
of  the  paridi  i^  whidi  tbey  were  taken  u|ft  and  ^omwitted  ^  -Prid^- 
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well,  goes,  at  the  expiration  of  the  seven  days,  to  conduct  theni 
to  a  worthy  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Davis, '  Contractor 
for  the  County  of  Middlesex  for  conveying  vagrants  in  and  through 
the  County  of  Middlesex/  This  Thomas  Davis  says,  he  can  prove 
that  he  has  passed  '  as  much  as  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand  a  year/ 
including  those  individuals,  however,  whom  he  *  passes  many  timea* 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  He  has  two  horses,  and  he  carries  the  va- 
grants in  carts.  His  house,  he  says,  will  accommodate  from  fifty  to 
sixty  people,  and  he  is  allowed  sixpence  a  day,  for  three  days,  for 
man,  woman,  and  child,  in  his  own  house,  to  enable  him  to  assort 
his  cargoes  for  the  different  directions  of  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
and  the  same  rate  while  traveling.  He  has,  besides,  four  receiving 
houses,  at  Egham,  Colnbrook,  Ridge,  and  Cheshuut.  The  Green«- 
wich  and  Chelsea  pensioners,  he  says,  are  the  greatest  vagabonds  and 
the  most  outrageous  persons  that  are  passed  ;  he  does  not  feed  hi« 
inmates,  but  gives  them  the  sixpence  a  day  to  purchase  what  thej 
please.  Hiose  belonging  to  Middlesex  he  delivers  at  once  to  their 
respective  parishes,  who  generally  turn  them  out  again,  sometime^ 
before  he  can  get  a  receipt  for  their  delivery.  Those  of  the  distant 
parishes  he  delivers  to  the  Contractor  for  the  next  county,  and  take$, 
as  a  return  cargo,  those  who  may  be  on  their  passage  into  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  who  are  taken  in  by  a  Mrs.  Meads,  of  Egham^ 
to  whom  he  pays  six  guineas  a  year  for  her  trouble  and  lodging);. 
As  to  those  vagrants  who  are  to  be  passed  over  to  Ireland,  not  one 
in  ten,  he  says,  is  ever  shipped  ;  they  ride  down  in  carts  to  Holy- 
head, Bristol,  and  Liverpool,  are  turned  adrift,  and  work  their 
passs^e  up  again  to  the  metropolis,  by  pilfering  and  begging,  and 
thus  *  the  wheel  goes  round.' 

The  Committee,  we  think,  would  have  done  well  to  inquire  a 
little  farther  into  the  remuneration  of  Mr.  Thomas  Davis  for  a 
^rvke  by  no  means  agreeable,  of  great  anxiety,  constant  vigilance, 
and  from  the  most  meritorious  performance  of  which,  neither 
credit  n^r.  character  can  be  obtained.  He  states  that  he  has  an 
anrnial  salary  of  300/.  a  year  from  the  county  and  nothing  else ; 
th^t  the  sixpence  a  day  is  invariably  given  to  the  people  to  feed 
themselves,  out  of  which  Ke  has  no  advantage ;  that  his  house-rent 
is  forty  gnkieas  a  year,  besides  taxes,  which  cannot  be  less  than 
}QL — that  his  assistant  has  from  him  above  a  guinea  a  week,  be- 
sides his  expenses,  which  are  not  less  than  30/.  a  year^  the  four 
receiving,  bouses  cost  tweiUy-f our  guineas  a  year,  his  two  horses 
104L  a  year,  aH  of  whicl>  amount  to  267/*  every  farthing  of 
which  he  says  goes  out  of  his  salary ;  so  that  there  is  left  only  a 
balance  for  himself  of  SQL  4s.  a  year !  i\nd  yet  he  tells  the  Com- 
mittee, that  for  the  last  fifty  years  there  have  only  been  three  con- 
tractors, Adams,  Broth  well,  and  himself;  and  tfaait  Birothwell  is  now 
•      •  -  •  ....  the' 
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flie  keeper  of  Bridewell.  If  Mr.  Davis  had  been  closely  pressed, 
it  would  probably  have  turned  out,  that  of  the  twelve  thousand 
paopers  annually  passed  by  him,  at  least  six  thousand  belonged  to 
the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  and  were  sent  adrift  the  very  day  he 
received  them  from  Bridewell ;  drawing  their  three  days*  pay  for 
this  number,  at  sixpence  a  day  each,  gives  him  at  once  450/.  a  year, 
to  say  nothii^  of  those  which  be  drops  by  the  way  *  in  dark  nights' 
and  in  *  the  winter  time when,  he  says,  *  they  would  get  away 
unless  I  stood  over  them  with  a  drawn  sword.*— (p.  94.)  But  in- 
stead of  six,  we  shall,  perhaps^  be  nearer  the  mark  in  stating  nine 
thousand  for  the  number  of  those  who  are  not  fortunate  enough 
io  get  a  jaunt  in  one  of  Mr.  Davis's  carts,  and  this  would  give 
him  675/.  a  year.  Our  supposition  is  made  on  this  ground :  Mr. 
Davis  generaHy  keeps  two  horses  in  the  winter,  and  we  presume 
two  carts.  Now  supposing  each  cart  to  make  a  trip  to  the  borders 
of  the  county  and  to  return  with  a  fresh  importation  for  the  metro- 
polis, once  in  four  days  throughout  the  whole  year,  that  is,  each 
cart  ninety  times,  it  would  require  sixteen  or  seventeen  people  for 
each  car^,  which,  we  apprehend,  is  quite  as  much  as  one  horse 
would  be  able  to  draw,  to  convey  the  remaining  three  thousand. — 
But  as  the  Committee  intends  to  pursue  its  inquiries,  we  have  no 
doubt  the  Middlesex  contractor  for  passing  vagrants  will  be  further 
examined. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  this  practice  of  passing  beggars,  vagrants,  and 
paupers,  is  neither  prevention  nor  cure  for  the  evil.  The  causes 
of  beggary  are  obvious  enough — sickness  and  misfortune,  want  of 
employment,  idleness,  drunkenness,  prostitution.  One  of  the  most 
general  and  prominent  sources  of  the  numerous  instances  of 
wretchedness  which  Mr.  Wakefield  witnessed,  in  his  survey  of 
St.  Giles's,  he  states  to  originate  in  the  multitude  of  Irish  who  were 
living  in  a  state  of  want,  dirt,  and  ignorance :  having  no'  legal  title 
to  parish  relief,  their  only  resource  is  that  of  mendicity  or  thieving. 
The  lottery,  he  thinks,  is  a  second  cause  of  mendicity ;  and  he  re- 
lates, as  an  instance,  the  case  of  an  industrious  man  who  applied 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Spitalfields  Soup  Society  for  relief;  and 
who,  on  being  asked  his  profession,  said  he  was  a  *  Translator/ 
whicfi,  when  translated,  signifies,  it  seems,  the  art  of  convertii^ 
old  boots  and  shoes  into  wearable  ones ;  but  die  lottery  is  about  to 
draw,  and,  says  he,  ^  I  have  no  sale  for  boots  or  shoes  during  die 
time  that  the  lottery  draws ;' — the  money  of  bis  customers  beii^ 
spent  in  the  purcliase  of  tickets  or  the  payment  of  iBsuranees.* 

Mr. 

*  Nothing  shews  the  power  of  habit  more  than  this  idle  tale,  wh^ch,  having  once  been 
true,  is  still  repeated^  though  the  grounds  of  it  are  no  longer  in  existence.  It  is  always 
-greedily  received  fHid  readily  believed ;  and  be  must  be  a  very  stppid  ?«gra|)t  wbo  does 
mfj$  diftcoTci  that,  the  most  popular  apology  which  he  can  offer  for  bc^fgini;  fu  atealmg, 
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Mr.  John  Daughtry  who,  as  connected  with  the  Spitaliieldft 
Benevolent  Society,  has  visited  many  hundred  poor  families,  thinks 
that  the  suppressioh  of  the  great  haunts  or  lodging-houses,  the  resort 
of  the  worst  class  of  mendicants,  would  contribute  to  cure  the  evil 
of  street-beggary ;  but  that  the  most  effectual  preventive  would  be 
to  enlighten  the  public  mind  on  this  point,  and  check  the  injudicious 
lenevolence  which  supports  and  encourages  such  vagrants.  There 
is  indeed  no  doubt  that  beggary  receives  its  chief  support  from  the 
mistaken  humanity  of  the  people  of  the  metropolis.  If  this  hu* 
manity  was  wholly  exercised  in  relieving  the  sick  and  the  unfortu- 
nate at  their  own  houses,  either  directly  themselves  or  through  the 
medium  of  some  of  those  numerous  benevolent  societies,  of  which 
there  are  probably  not  fewer  than  fifty  in  London,  their  charity 

is — the  having  been  driven  to  it  *  adventuring  in  the  lottery/  We  are  not  displeased 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  on  this  theme  of  perpetual  niisrepresenta.- 
'don.  The  love  of  gambling  is  as^old  as  *  mendicity'  itself,  and  the  cause  of  it  must  be 
Mught  in  human  nature :  but  to  the  evidence. 

"Die  sixteenth  of  a  lottery  ticket,,  which  is  the  smallest  share  that  can  be  purchased^ 
has  not,  for  many  years,  been  sold  under  thirty  shillings;  a  sum  much  too  large  for  a 
person  who  buys  old  shoes  *  translated/  and  even  for  the  *  translator*  himself,  to  ad- 
vance :  we  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude,  that  *  the  purchase  of  tickets'  is  not  th« 
mode  of  gambling  by  which  Crispin's  customers  are  broughi  to  distress.  ■ 

Until  the  year  1800,  the  drawing  of  the  lottery  (which  usually  consisted  of  60,000 
tickets  for  England  alone)  occupied  forty-tWo  days,  in  succession  ;  it  was,  therefore, 
about  forty-two  to  one  against  any  particular  number  being  drawn  the  first  day ;  if  it 
leoMuned  in  the  wheel,  it  was  forty-one  to  one  against  its  being  drawn  on  the  second^ 
&C. ;  the  adventurer*  therefore,  who  could  for  eight-pence  insure  the  return  of  a 
guinea,  if  a  given  number  came  up  the  first  day,  would' naturally  be  led,  if  he  failedj. 
to  a  small  increase  of  the  deposit,  according  to  the  decrease  of  the  chance  against 
him,  natil  his  number  was  drawn,  or  the  person  who  took  the  insurance  money  would 
take  it  no  longer.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  very  infatuating  mode  of  gambling,  as  the 
passion  was  thus  kept  alive  from  day  to  day ;  and  though  we  do  not  believe  that 
ft  created  mendicity,  yet  it  mainly  contributed,  with  the  gin-shops,  night-cellars,  ob- 
scuie  gambling-houses  and  places  of  amusement,  to  fill  the  pawnbrokers'  ^ps,  and 
diminish  the  profits  of  the  worthy  *  translator  of  old  shoes.* 

To  remedy  this  evil  as  far  as  the  lottery  was  concerned,  Mr.  Perceval  introduced  a 
new  set  of  regulations,  by  which  every  lottery  has  since  been  ^drawn  in  one,  two,  or  at 
«K)st,  fiDor  days :  thus  reducing  the  chances  so  greatly,  that  it  has  not  been  found  worth ' 
the  insurer's  while  to  run  any  risk  whatever  for  tlie  trifling  advantage  that  would  accrue 
to  him  in  case  of  success;  and  utterly  destroying  the  infatuation  of  perpetual  gambling, 
by  fixing  the  days  of  drawing  at  irregular  intervals,  but  never  within  ten  of  one  another. 

Other  regulations  have  been  made  by  the  present  ministers.  The  offices  are  closely- 
watched,  and  offences,  when  detected,  severely  punished.  Insurance,  we  believe, 
is  reduced  to  nothing.  We  hear  of  no  new  speculators  in  this  traflic ;  and,  at  least,  we 
are  sore  that  it  would  puzzle  the  roost  knowing  professional  man  to  discover  any  cases 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  either  of  '  insurers  or  adventurers.'  We  wish .  we  could  say  the 
.yame  of  obscure  gambluig-houses,  pf  w^ich  we  believe  there  are,  at  this  moment,  a 
dozen  complaints  or  more  on  the  file. 

It  must  be  observed  that' our  strictures  are  confined  to  the  state  lottery.  *  Little 
Goes,*  and  other  fraudulent  modes  of  chance,  conducted  by  desperate  and  needy 
ivretchiiis  in  garrets  and  cellars,  though  perpetually  confounded  even  by  the  magistratea 
themselves,  with  the  former,  we  have  not  leisure  to  notice.  The  most  praiseworthy  vi» 
gilance,  we  understand,  is  employed  in  detecting  them ;  but  where  the  knaves  and  the 
dupes  are  equally  profligate  and  artful;  the  extiaction  of  the  evU  must  be  alow  and 
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would  be  «ure  of  being  well  bestowed  ;  but  giving  indiscrinuiiate 
alms  to  a  street-beggar  is  a  direct  encouragement  to  idleness  and 
profligacy.  Mr.  Butterworth  justly  observes,  that  begging  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  degrade  the  mind,  and  that  when  once  a  man  has 
submitted  to  ask  and  receive  alms  he  will  rarely  return  to  habits  of 
industry.  It  appears,  from  unquestionable  evidence,  that  no  worthy 
people,  however  distressed,  have  been  known  to  have  recourse  to 
street-begging ;  that  those  who  have  visited  thousands  of  families  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  their  distresses  unasked,  have  invariably 
found  the  best  informed,  the  most  decent  and  comfortable  in  their 
dwellings,  to  be  the  most  backward  in  accepting  the  proffered  re- 
lief, llie  most  deserving  objects  of  real  and  deep  distress  are  the 
last  to  court  attention  to  their  unhappy  situation  in  the  public  streets 
and  highways ;  they  are  neither  clamorous  nor  obtrusive,  but  brood 
over  their  misery  in  secrecy  and  silence ;  they  must  be  sought  out 
in  obscure  and  unfrequented  comers,  in  the  dark  and  confined  courts, 
the  bye  lanes  and  narrow  alleys  of  this  overgrown  city. — To  discover 
and  relieve  such  objects  is  true  charity. 

It  is  pretty  clear  that  beggary  has  its  origin  principally  in  the  ig- 
nocaace  and  profligacy  of  ^ose  whp  are  brought  up  m  tbe  pror 
fession  or  enter  upon  it  at  an  advanced  period  of  life  ;  and  it  i§> 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  to  check  the  evil  in  its  origin, 
which  caqnot,  perhaps,  be  more  successfully  accomplished  tban  by 
planting  in  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation,  die  seeds  of  a  moral 
and  religious  education.  The  beneficial  efiects  of  Sunday  schools 
are  testified  by  so  noany  respectable  witnesses,  that  we  feel  plea- 
sure in  giving  adcKtional  publicity  to  some  interesting  cases  mmtioo- 
ed  in  the  minutes  of  evidence. 

Mr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  Stewards  of  tbe  Spiialfields  Benevolent 
Society,  states,  that  in  almost  every  case  he  and  bis  c(Jleagye  couM 
tell  by  tbe  appearance  of  the  children  and  their  behaviour,  and  the 
appearance  of  tbe  habitations  frequently,  whether  the  cbildreu  were 
in  the  habit  of  receiving  any  instruction  or  not.  '  I  have  been  coo- 
nected,'  he  says, '  with  Sunday  schools  for  these  ten  years  past,  and 
have  been  a  visitor  to  a  large  Sunday  school  for  these  last  eight 
years  and  a  half,  in  which  there  are  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
children  instructed ;  and  the  beneficial  effects,  in  so  many  respects, 
have  appeai'ed  to  me  so  obvious,  that  I  have  for  some  years  consi- 
dered that  Sunday  schools,  above  all  other  institutions  with  which 
I  am  acquainted,  are  most  calculated  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
poon.' — (p.  111.)  He  further  states,  tb^t  the  benefits  oi  th^se 
schools  are  not  confimed  to  the  children,  but  are  extended  lo  thdr 
families,  by  introducing  the  habit  of  keeping  the  rest  of  the  children 
clean  and  decent,  and  sometimes  they  are  of  much  higher  iipportance, 
as  in  the  foUowing  instance  related  by  Mr.  Cooper. 
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*  A  poor  woman  applied  on  a  Sunday  mormng  for  a  bible  for  ber  girl^ 
wbo  had  left  the  School  thepreceding  Sunday ;  this  girl  not  having  got 
one  on  account  of  there  not  being  a  sufficient  number  for  distribution ; 
•and  as  ^e  had  gone  to  service^  her  mother  applied  the  following  Sunday 
lor  this  bible.  I  made  some  iiM|uiries  of  her  respecting  her  daughter^ 
and  learnt  that  she  had  five  cirls  successively  in  the  same  school.  I 
isked  her  whether  she  thought  her  children  were  any  the  better  for  the 
instruction  they  had  received  there.  She  replied,  with  great  earnest- 
ness, "  The  better,  sir !  I  can  never  be  thankful  enough  to  God  and  to 
the  gentlemen  of  this  school,  that  my  children  were  taught  there,  and 
for  Ae  instruction  they  have  receiN'ed."  I  inquired  in  what  respect; 
and  she  tdd  me,  that  before  the  eldest  girls  were  admitted  into  the 
school,  neither  she  nor  her  husband  attended  a  pkce  of  worship,  and 
they  lived  by  no  means  comfortably  together ;  but  after  the  two  eldest 
giris  bad  been  some  time  in  the  Sunday  school,  they  said  to  her  ot^ 
Sunday,  Mother,  you  nevei'  go  to  church  or  chapel,  why  do  you  not 
go  ?^  She  was  very  much  struck  with  this,  and  began  to  think  of  th(t 
circumstance  of  her  being  taught  in  this  manner  by  her  child,  and  began 
herself  to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  and,  some  time  after,  her  husband 
also.  She  added,  that  they  conadered  their  children  their  greatest 
blessings;  that  all  the  girls  had  gone  to  service,  and  had  behaved  well 
Md  obtakied  good  characters.  And  she  moreover  added,  as  one  motivo 
of  thankfulness,  thsit  when  she  looked  into  other  poor  families,  and 
observed  what  trouble  many  of  them  had  with  their  children,  and  when 
she  beard  them  cursing  and  swearing  in  the  streets,  never  hearing  a  bad 
word  from  any  of  her's,  she  thought  she  could  not  say  enough  as  to  thp 
benefits  her  children  and  her  family  had  derived  from  the  school.'-r- 
(p.  112.) 

Mr.  John  Daughtry  also  bears  the  most  decided  testimony  of 
die  beneficial  influence  of  Sunday  schools,  and  their  direct  ten- 
dency to  counteract  the  dispositions  and  habits  tbat  might  lead  to 
mendicity.  He  states  that  in  a  few  months  after  admission  the 
very  appearance  of  the  lowest  order  of  children  may  be  observed 
to  undergo  a  decided  improvement,  more  cleanly  and  more  tidily 
dressed,  and  their  minds  evidently  raised  a  degree  farther  from  tliie 
meanness  and  degradation  of  mendicants  ;  that  the  benefit  is  fre- 
qaently  extended  to  parents  ;  nay,  tliat  whole  communities  might 
be  mentioned  as  having  received  important  benefit  from  the  insti* 
tiftion  of  schools,  and  he  adduces  Hoxton  and  Haggerston  as  striking 
instances  of  the  happy  effects  in  the  moral  improvement  of  the  de- 
praved poor,  which,  he  says,  is  visible  to  all  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants, t'he  children  belonging  to  the  schools  are  visited  by  the 
benevdeut  persons  connected  with  these  schools;  and  the  poor  have 
expressed  such  surprize  at  the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare,  and 
tbe  welfare  of  their  children,  that  it  has  bad  the  best  possible  effect. 
—(p.  117.) 

Mr.  Hale  says  there  has  been  a  great  alteration  in  the  moral  con- 
dition 
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dition  of  Spitatfields  siilce  the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools ; 
that  the  character  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  is  very  difFei^nt  from 
what  it  was  thirty  or  forty  years  ago ;  that  owing  to  their  moral 
and  mental  improvement  they  resisted  all  attempts  from  Not- 
tingham and  other  quarters  to  seduce  them  into  riot  and  distur- 
bance ;  and  he  believes  that  no  instance  is  to  be  found  where  so 
multitudinous  a  poor  congregate  together  in  so  small  a  space  with 
so  little  inconvenience  to  their  neighbours. — (p.  123.) 

We  must  not  omit  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Butterworth  in  favour 
of  Sunday  schools,  which,  from  all  his  inquiries  and  observations, 
he  has  no  doubt  have  a  great  tendency  to  prevent  mendicity  b  the 
lower  classes  of  society. 

*  A  large  school,  which  I  'frequentlv  visit  at  Drury-lane,  which  has 
upwards  of  600  children,  has  produced  many  instances  of  great  mental 
and  moral  improvement  amongst  the  lower  classes  of  society.  At  this 
time  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  chimney-sweep  boys  in  that  scIkm)], 
who,  in  consequence  of  coming  there,  have  their  persons  well  cleaned 
every  week,  and  th^ir  apparel  kept  in  decent  order.  I  have  the  nan^ 
of  their  masters.  Some  of  the  employers  of  those  chimney-sweep  boys 
are  so  well  satisfied  with  the  school,  that  they  will  take  no  child  but 
what  shall  regularly  attend  it,  as  they  find  it  generally  improves  their 
morals  and  behaviour.  In  another  school  in  Hinde-street,  Mary-le* 
bone,  there  are  eleven  chimney-sweep  boys.  Some  time  ago,  when  I 
happened  to  be  the  visitor  for  the  day,  a  woman  attended  to  return 
thanks  for  the  education  her  daughter  had  received  in  Drury-lane 
school.  I  inquired  whether  Her  child  had  received  any  particular 
benefit  by  the  instruction  in  the  school.  She  said  she  had  indeed  re- 
ceived much  good ;  and  1  believe  the  woman's  words  were — '*  Shs 
should  ever  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  her  child  had  come  to  that 
school :  that  before  her  girl  attended  there,  her  husband  was  a  profli- 
gate disorderly  man,  spent  most  of  his  time  and  money  at  the  pub- 
lic-house ;  and  she  and  her  daughter  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject 
poverty,  and  almost  starved ;  that  one  Sunday  afternoon  the  father  had 
been  swearing  very  much,  and  was  somewhat  in  liquor ;  the  girl  re- 
proved her  father,  and  told  him,  from  what  she  had  heard  at  school, 
she  was  sure  it  was  very  wicked  to  say  such  words.  The  father  made 
.  no  particular  reply,  but  on  the  Monday  morning  his  wife  was  surprized 
to  see  him  go  out  and  procure  food  for  breakfast;  and  from  that  time 
he  became  a  sober  industrious  man.  Some  weeks  afterwards  she  ven- 
.tured  to  ask  him  the  cause  of  the  change  in  his  character;  his  reply 
was,  that  the  words  of  Mary  had  tnade  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  he  was  determined  to  lead  a  new  course  of  life.  This  was 
twelve  months  prior  to  the  child  being  taken  out  of  the  school,  and  his 
character  had  become  thoroughly  confirmed  and  established :  he  is 
now  a  virtuous  man,  and  an  excellent  husband.''  She  added,  that  they 
•  now  had  their  lodgings  well  furnished,  and  that  they  lived  very  com- 
fortably ;  and  her  dress  and  appearance  fully  confirmed  her  testimony.' 
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,  Mr.  Butterworth  iUustrates  further  the  efficacy  of  Sunday 
schools,  even  on  adults,  by  the  mention  of  one  Henry  Hardey^ 
a  common  street-beggar,  wlio  attended  Drury-lane  school  for  eight 
years,  and  discontinued  bis  former  d^radin^  habitS|.  obtained  a 
situation  behind  the  counter  of  a  tobacconist)  and  his  brother 
also  attended  school,  and  became  a  gratuitous  teacher ;  but  these, 
we  apprehend,  are  rare  examples ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  street-begging  is  a  hopeless  disease. 
.  Female  prostitution  is  another  great  source  of  mendicity  in  the  me- 
tropolis. It  is  the  end  to  which  most  of  those  unhappy  beings  come 
who  survive  the  diseases  to  which  their  habits  of  life  expose  them, 
but  have  lost  their  youth,  their  health,  and  their  charms.  The 
number  of  those  unfortunate  females  y:\io  reform  is  so  limited, 
that  this  source  of  mendicity  is  not  likely,  by  any  human  means^ 
to  be  dried  up.  The  chaplain  of  the  Bridewell  Hospital  stated, 
that  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  after  his  appointment  he  used 
to  advise  and  interrogate  the  women  of  the  town,  and  learn  their 
histories ;  but  he  at  length  gave  it  up,  when  be  found  that  one 
woman  had  been  committed  thirty-nine  times,  and  others  a  vast 
number  of  timea. — (p.  62.) 

*  I  do  not  know/  says  Mr.  Budd,  *  a  more  pitiable  description  of  hu- 
man beings  than  the  poor  creatures  who  are  brought  in  to  us  for  a  time  : 
the  mode  of  life  in  which  they  are  living  is  reduced  to  a  complete  sys- 
tem. They  are  intoxicated  a  great  part  of  the  day,  or  they  would  not 
be  able  to  support  what  they  are  to  undergo  at  night  probably.  la 
fact,  their  life  is  such,  that  it  tends  to  stupify  the  understanding,  and  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  the  great  difficulty  is  to  make  any  knpression  on 
them ;  tears  I  can  frequently  draw  from  them,  by  representing  the 
wretchedness  and  infamy  of  their  situation ;  but  teai-s  are  easily  shed, 
and  the  impression  soon  wears  off.'— (p.  67.) 

But  by  far  the  most  fertile  source  of  mendicity,  and  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  regarding  the  poor  in  this  great  city,  is  the  vast 
riioals  of  Irish  that  are  perpetually  pouring  in,  and  become  a  nui- 
sance and  a  burthen,  particularly  to  the  parishes  hi  which  they  tak« 
up  their  abode.  The  Irish  Charitable  Society  relieves  a  few,  and 
sends  a  few  .others  to  their  homes — about  a  thousand,  Mr.  Quin 
thinks,  'within  the  last  two  years  and  a  half :  ^  but  what  are  they 
among  so  many  ?'  the  absolutely  indigent  and  the  street-beggars 
Jthe  Society  entirely  rejects.  The  ease  with  which  they  get  over  in 
the  packets  and  traders  between  Dublin  and  Liverpool,  gives  en- 
couragement to  their  emigration.  The  passage-money  is  only 
half-a-crown  a  head;  they  lay  in  no  provisions,  and  trust  to  tlieir 
own  ingenuity  for  a  supply  on  landing.  Mr.  Wakefield  says  that 
when  the  packet  has  been  kept  out  three  or  four  days,  they  have 
been  almost  starved ;.  that  once  he  was  afraid  many  of  them  would 
have  died  from  waut^  in  consequence  of  bein^  l^calmed. — (p.  0,6,) 
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To  check  these  emigrations  wouFd  be  one  great  step  towards 
clearing  the  streets  of  vagrants.  The  Children  of  these  people  are 
encouraged  in  begging ;  they  are  driven  to  it  by  their  parents,  that 
they  may  frequent  the  giti-shops ;  they  refuse  to  let  them  go  to  a 
protestant  school,  lest  their  religious  principles  should  be  con- 
taminated, and  to  a  Catholic  one,  because  they  can  earn  two,  three, 
or  four  shillings  a  day  by  begging.  We  know  no  other  means 
of  checking  the  e\'il  but  to  lay  a  duty  of  twenty  or  thirty  shillings 
on  their  importation,  to  be  repaid,  as  a  drawback,  on  their  vo- 
luntary return,  to  be  levied  on  the  master  of  the  vessel  who 
brings  them  over  wl^n  not  able  to  pay  it  themselves.  As 
long  as  these  shoals  of  Irish  are  allowed  to  find  their  way  to  the 
capital,  nothing  can  possibly  rid  the  streets  of  them  but  strict  con- 
finement and  compulsory  labour. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  views  of  a  future  com- 
mittee ;  the  present  one  has  made  no  report  but  the  evidence,  be- 
cause they  consider  thp  inquiry  as  incomplete ;  they  appear,  how- 
ever, to  be  of  ophiion  *  that  some  new  provision  is  necessary  for 
preventing  the  intolerable  inconvenience  now  experienced  from  the 
conduct  of  the  idle  and  profligate  vagrants.^  We  cannot  say  that 
we  entirely  agree  with  them  on  this  score.  The  old  provisions,  if 
duly  executed,  will  do  the  business.  We  believe  that  in  all  the 
countries  of  - Europe  wherever  there  has  been  a  serious  determina- 
tion to  get  rid  of  street-beggars,  the  experiment  has  succeeded; 
the  means  of  doing  it  have  been  various,  but  all  of  them  have 
answered.  In  Munich,  where  the  swi^rms  of  beggars  had  become 
00  numerous,  their  impudence  so  great,  their  importunity  so  per- 
severing, that  they  attacked  passengers,  and  absolutely  forced  them 
to  satisfy  their  claniorous  demands,  adding,  as  Count  Rumford  tells 
us,  to  their  importunity,  insolence,  and  threats;  2,600  of  them 
were,  in  one  week,  dragooned  by  several  regiments  of  cavalry  into 
confinement,  where  they  were  fed  gratis,  and  afterwards  entered  to 
work  voluntarily.  This  caniwt  be  done  in  London ;  and  if  it  could, 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  any  of  our  sturdy  beggars  would  re- 
turn to  make  a  second  meal  on  Count  Rumford's  soup.  In  Vienna, 
beggars  are  suppressed,  not  by  any  superabundance  of  charnable  ior 
stitutions;  but  by  the  strictness  of  a  military  police.  In  Holland, 
they  have  the  fear  of  the  houses  of  correction,  which  are  found  in 
every  town,  where  they  are  compelled  to  earn  their  scanty  fare,  by 
Yasping  lignum  vitee,  teasing  oakum,  8cc.  In  Prussia,  there  is  a  law 
which  imposes  a  penalty  on  any  one  who  shall  give  alms  to  a  street- 
beggar ;  and  the  members  of  the  institution  of  Hamburgh  for  the 
suppression  of  beggars,  voluntarily  imposed  a  fine  on  themselves  if 
any  of  them  should  give  indiscriminate  alms. 

No  charitable  injititutioiis,  however  numerous,  or  however  aroplj 
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I  ^odowedy  will  praretit  or  even  diminish  the  number  of  street*beg- 
gars.  The  public  and  private  charities  of  London  alone  have  been 
estimated  to  amount  from  900,000  to  1 ,000,000  annually.  Spain 
swarms  with  beggars  clothed  in  rags,  though  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  abound  in  hospitals  for  the  indiscriminate  reception  of 
all  sorts  of  persons.  Tlie  charitable  institutions  of  Naples  and 
Rome  can  only  be  exceeded  by  those  of  London  :  into  the  former 
all  are  received,  and,  if  we  may  believe  Baretti,  every  one,  who 
will  submit  to  become  an  object  of  charity,  is  considered  as  poor 
enough  to  deserve  it^and  yet  in  Italy,  it  has  been  said  that  every 
tenth  person  is  a  beggar. 

Societies  for  the  suppression  of  beggars,  for  the  relief  of  occa- 
sional distress,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  industry  among  the 
poor,  have  been  eminently  successful  in  Edinburgh,  in  Bath,  Bris- 
tol, Oxford,  and  several  other  large  towns  of  England ;  and  if  in 
London  each  parish  would  form  a  society  of  the  same  kind,  the  - 
evil  would  soon  be  very  much  diminished,  though  perhaps  not 
wholly  removed.  The  Kev.  Henry  Budd  thinks  that  little  can  be 
expected  until  beggars  are  deprived  of  the  pretext  for  begging,  and 
that  this  can  only  be  done  by  a  large  penitentiary  system^  and  four 
or  five  establishments  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  ^  where  every 
person  knocking  at  the  door  might  have  admission and  he  adds, 
*  the  great  niass  of  misery  which  floats  on  this  metropolis,  I  am 
fearful,  can  never  be  removed  unless  there  is  such  a  penitentiary 
system  as  that  to  which  I  have  alluded.'  These  penitentiary  houses 
are  not  meant  to  be,  like  the  parish  workhouses,  mere  nurseries  for 
idleness ;  _but,  like  the  great  Hospicioy  or  general  workhouse  at 
Cadiz,  they  would  be  supplied  with  spinning-wheels,  carding-en- 
gines,  looms,  stocking-frames,  for  the  women ;  and  working  benches 
with  tools  for  carpenters,  joiners,  turners,  tailors,  shoe-makers,  8cc. 
into  which  all  the  distressed  poor,  whether  parochial  or  not,  ought 
to  be  admitted ;  where  work  would  be  found  for  those  who  are  able 
to  work,  and  food  for  all.  No  inquiries  nor  scrutiny  into  their 
previous  history  should  be  demanded ;  but,  as  Bafetti  says  of  simi- 
lar institutions  in  Italy,  *  the  gates  of  such  places,  like  tlie  gates  of 
heaven,  should  be  opened  wide  to  the  distressed  man,  to  the  helpless 
babe  or  orphan,  to  the  repenting  prostitute,  to  every  creature  that 
knocks.' — And  though  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  each  house 
would  earn  sufficient  for  its  entire  maintenance,  yet  it  is  no  trifling 
consideration,  as  a  matter  of  parochial  economy,  if  institutions  of 
this  kind  should  be  found  to  diminish  by  one  half,  or  even  ohe  third, 
that  unequal  and  oppressive  tax  now  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  ' 
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Art.  VII.  Tracts  relative  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena;  writ'- 
ten  during  a  Residence  of  Jive  Years.  By  Major-General  Alex- 
ander Beatson^  late  Governor,  &c.  4to.  London.  1816.  pp.  330. 

T^HE  island  of  St.  Helena  had  long  been  considered  as  a  na- 
tural  curiosity,  and  we  had  some  books,  and  a  great  number  of 
drawings  and  engravings  which  conveyed  to  Europe  a  very  adequate 
notion  of  this  extraordinary  spot  of  ground;  which,  of  all  existiug 
islands,  certainly  most  deserves  the  fanciful  description  of  *  a  gem  set 
in  the  ring  of  the  sea.'*  The  selection  of  this  place  as  the  residence 
of  Buonaparte  has  revived  and  increased  the  public  curiosity  on 
this  subject ;  and,  as  usually  happens,  we  have  been,  for  the  last 
six  months,  epidemically  over-run  with  accounts,  plans,  and 
views  of  St.  Heloia,  most  of  which  are  borrowed  and  deteriorated 
from  former  publications.  The  work  now  before  us  is,  however, 
of  a  different  character.  It  contains  little  else  than  statistical, 
meteorological  and  agricultural  observations  on  the  island,  and 
plans  for  its  better  administration  and  cultivation,  made  by 
General  Beatson  during  his  government.  The  Tracts  of  which  the 
volume  is  composed  M'ere  published  from  time  to  time  in  St. 
Helena,  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  and  directing  the  efforts  of 
public  industry ;  and  if  Buonaparte  had  never  communicated  any 
share  of  the  interest  which  he  inspires,  to  St.  Helena,  we  suppose 
that  General  E^eatson  might  nevertheless  have  collected  these  essays 
into  one  volume  ;  but  it  would  have  been,  we  presume,  a  volume 
of  more  modest  dimensions  and  more  moderate  price. — Buona- 
parte seems  to  infect  every  thing  he  approaches  with  an  unnatural 
pomp  and  inflation,  and  his  residence  at  St.  Helena  has,  we  have 
no  doubt,  swelled  out  General  Beatson's  book,  from  its  natural  size 
and  price  of  a  six  shilling  octavo,  to  an  ostentatious  two  guinea 
quarto,  wire-wove,  hot  pressed,  and  adorned  with  engravings. 

*  The  following  curioii*..  allusion  to  St.  Helena  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Paul  Rycaut'i 
translation  of  thejpanish  Critic,  1681. 

'Within  the  chrystaline  center  of  the  hemisphere  lies  enamelled  a  small  isle,  or 
pearl  of  the  sea,  or  tsmerald  of  the  land  ;  to  which  the  august  empress  gave  it  her  own 
name,  that  it  might  be  queen  of  all  other  isles,  and  crown  of  the  ocean.  This  isle  of 
St.  Helena,  (for  so  it  is  called,)  in  the  passage  from  one  world  to  the  other,  yields  re- 
freshment to  the  grand  cargasun  of  Europe,  and  hath  always  been  a  free  port,  preserved 
bv  Divine  Providence  between  those  immense  gulfs  to  afford  entertainment  for  tht 
eastern  catholic  fleet.' 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence  that  this  author,  describing  a  person  sh^p^vrecked  on  tMt 
island,  should  instance  such  a  circumstance  as  one  of  the  modes  of  terminating  an  illus- 
trious political  or  warhke  existence.  '  The  laud,*  he  says  *  seemed  too  narrow  a, 
theater  to  act  the  tragedies  of  death,  until  man  found  a  passage  to  his  destiny  through 
both  elements.  Perils  do  both  fear  and  respect  great  persons  whom  death  itself  is  some- 
tiroes  ambitious  to  spare ;  thus  the  serpents  spared  Alcides,  the  tempests  Cssar,  tht 
sword  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  bullets  liad  no  commission  for  Charles  the  Filth.' 

A  future  translation  will  find  it  very  '  germain  to  the  matter*  to  add,  that  the  guiUo- 
tine  spared  Bwnaparte,  destined,  we  hope,  to  end  hii  days  in  this  rery  island. 

The 
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The  only  portion  of  this  gaudy  volume,  which  is  of  any  interest 
or  value  to  Europeans,  is  the  introductory  chapter,  in  which, 
as  a  foundation  for  the  practical  details  which  ensue,  General 
Beatson  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  island  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, and,  if  wisely  improved,  of  affording  a  rich  and  inex- 
haustible depot  of  fresh  provihions  and  vegetables  tcf  the  trade  of 
the  southern  and  eastern  world.  Hitherto  its  supplies  have  been 
scanty ;  and,  as  the  demand  was  precarious,  there  was  occasionally 
much  disappointment,  and  always  great  extortion.  I'he  common 
opinion  has  been  ^  that  the  island  is  rocky  and  unproductive,  mostly 
devoid  of  soil,  scantily  supplied  with  water,  subject  to  severe  and 
unusual  droughts,  and  infested  with  vermin  ;'  and  that,  under  those 
disadvantages,  a  better  cultivation  was  impracticable.  General 
Beatson  undertakes  to  prove,  that  all  these  assertions  are  greatly 
exaggerated,  whenever  they  are  not  wholly  unfounded. 

He  finds  the  island  pre-eminently  fruitful  in  corn  and  every  spe- 
cies of  fruit  and  vegetable  ; — abundantly  supplied  with  fine  springs 
and  currents  of  water,  which  have  long  flowed  idly  into  the  sea,  but 
which  might  be  applied  (as  they  have  already  been,  in  some  in- 
stances, with  signal  success)  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  With 
regard  to  the  supposed  droughts,  he  proves,  by  the  rain-gage,  that 
the  fall  of  rain  at  St,  Helena  is  somewhat  more  than  in  London  ; 
nor  does  the  rain  come  down  at  once  in  tropical  torrents,  because, 
except  in  very  dry  seasons,  there  is  rain  in  every  month  in  the  year  ; 
and,  on  an  average,  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls,  is  155. 
In  the  year  1810,  for  example,  there  were  141  days  on  which  rain 
fell,  of  which  the  number  in  each  month  was  as  follows : 

Jan.    11       Apr.    10       July    10       Oct.  J? 
Feb.     6       May    17       Aug.    13       Nov.  10 
Mar.  17       June    10       Sept.    8       Dec.  12 
Of  the  climate  in  general  he,  like  all  former  writers,  speaks  in 
the  most  favourable  terms.    It  is  a  happy  medium  between  dull 
equability  and  violent  vicissitude — the  average  temperature  is,  at 
the  Plantation^  House,  from  6 1  to  73  deg.  of  Farenheit ;  at  James 
Town,  on  the  sea  shore,  it  is  about  5°  higher  ;  and>at  Longwood, 
2Q00  feet  above  the  sea,  about  5°  lower  than  at  the  Plantation 
House.    On  the  alleged  plague  of  rats.  General  Beatson's  ex- 
perience is  equally  satisfactory; — by  a  little  ordinary  care,  he 
cleared  his  farms  and  gardens  of  vermin  more  completely  than  he 
could  probably  have  done  in  England. 

The  greatest  want,  however,  under  which  the  island  labours  is 
that  of  fuel.  Coals  have  been  actually  sent  from  Newcastle  to  St. 
Helena,  for  the  consumption  of  the  island ;  and,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, we  apprehend  that  this  singular  trade  must  be  carried 
K>  a  greater  extent  than  heretofore.    Fortunately  the  climate  does 
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not  require  a  great  expense  of  fuel;  and  General  Beatson  asserts, 
that,  in  a  very  few  years,  with  ordinary  care,  the  island  might  be 
made  to  produce  wood  for  its  own  consumption  of  fuel,  and  for  all 
the  other  purposes  of  life. 

.  We  cannot  follow  General  Beatson  into  the  useful  but  dull 
details  of  the  agricultural  processes  which  he  proposes,  nor  the 
various  calculations  with  which  he  supports  his  doctrine  :  to  oor 
readers,  they  would  be  unmteresting,  and  in  a  great  port  un- 
intelligible, though  to  the  practical  St.  Helena  farmer,  they  must 
have  been  very  useful  and  necessary,  as  our  readers  will  jud^ 
when  we  acquaint  them  that,  though  it  is  three  hundred  and  thir- 
teen years  since  the  island  was  discovered,  General  Beatson  has  the 
honour  of  being  its  Triptolemus,  and  of  first  introducii^  the  plough ; 
and  that,  of  two  thousand  acres  fit  for  the  purpose  in  the  island, 
only  eighty-eight  are  under  cultivation. — p.  Ixiii. 

We  shall  now  present  to  our  readers  a  slight  sketch  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  island ;  such  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the  General's  in- 
troductory chapter. 

St.  Helena  is  a  mass  of  rock,  10|  miles  long,  6|  broad,  and  28 
in  circumference ;  it  is  distant  from  Ascension  Island,  the  near- 
est land,  600  miles, — from  Africa,  1200  miles, — ^and  from  South 
America,  1800.  It  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  crea- 
tion of  a  submarine  volcano,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the 
summit  of  a  great  submarine  mountain,  which  formerly  was  a  vol- 
cano. The  coast  is,  on  all  sides,  fenced  by  stupendous  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  rising  to  the  height  of  from  five 
hundred  to  more  than  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
principal  inlets  by  which  the  island  can  be  approached,  are  James 
Town,  Rupert's  Bay,  Lemon  Valley,  on  the  N.  W.  sideband  Sandy 
Bay  on  the  S.  E.  All  these  landing-places  are  regularly  and 
strongly  fortified ;  but  besides  these  principal  places,  there  are  dso 
several  ravines  where  persons  may,  though  widi  difficidty,  land; 
but  most  of  these  are  also  protected  by  batteries,  or  are  80  ^sily 
defended  by  rolling  stcHies  from  the  heights,  that  no  body  of  men,  at- 
tempting to  gain  the  interior  by  any  of  these  ravines,  could,  as 
General  Beatson  thinks,  have  the  smallest  prospect  of  success,  (p. 
Ixxxii.);  and  he  states  his  opinion,  that  two  or  diree  men  stationed 
on  the  heights  above  the  entrance  of  any  one  of  these  ravines,  would 
render  it  utterly  impossible  for  any  number  of  tioops,  however 
great,  to  approach  them ;  and  this  opinion  is,  he  states,  fouaded  on 
repeated  experiments  made  at  Goat  round  Ridge,  which  is  over  the 
landing-place  of  Youi^'s  Valley.  The  account  of  these  experi- 
ments appears  to  us  to  savour  a  little  of  exaggeration ;  our  readers 
shall  judge — 

'  A  single  stone,  which  weighed  about  eighty  pounds^  bemg  set  off 
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from  the  top  of  this  ridge,  very  ^oon  acquired  a  rotatory  motion,  and 
at  first  rebounded  greatly  on  the  declining  surface.  As  the  velocity  of 
the  stone  was  accelerated,  the  ^rce  with  which  it  rebounded  and  struck 
the  loose  and  brittle  rocks  of  course  increased,  and  at  each  rebound, 
numerous  stones  and  fragments  of  rock  were  detached ;  these  followii^ 
in  continued  succession,  and  spreading  to  the  right  and  left,  operated  pre- 
cisely as  the  first  stone ;  so  that  by  the  time  it  had  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  hill,  myriads  were  in  its  train,  which  covered  a  space  of  at  least 
one  hundred  yards,  and  flew  with  such  prodigious  force  across  the  ravine 
that  many  of  the  larger  stones  ascended  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  eighty 
feet  upon  the  opposite  hill.  Such  was  the  astonishing  effect  produced 
by  this  single  stone,  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  a  whole  baitalion  had 
been  drawn  up  in  the  ravine,  not  a  man  could  have  escaped  alive.'— 
p.  Ixxxiii. 

When,  to  these  means  of  defence,  even  though  they  may  be  a 
little  exaggerated,  it  is  added  that  no  vessel  can  approach  in  any 
direction  without  being  descried  at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles,  and 
her  appearance  instantaneously  communicated  over  the  whole 
island,  we  are  not  surprized  that  General  Beatson  declares  it  to 
be,  with  ordinary  care,  and  a  moderate  garrison,  absolutely  im- 
pregnable. 

.  A  more  interesting  question  than  the  possibility  of  invasion, 
is,  at  this  moment,  the  possibility  of  evasion y — a  question  to  which 
General  Beatson  does  not  allude,  unless  by  the  inference  which 
may  be  drawn,  that  if  the  former  is  so  difficult,  the  latter  can 
be  hardly  less  so;  but  this  inference  M'e  are  inclined  to  deny. 
With  at  least  a  dozen  places  where  embarkation  is  possible,  and 
with  a  general  state  of  fine  weather,  we  do  not  doubt  that  any  one 
or  two  individuals,  having  the  command  of  a  certain  degree  of  na- 
val assistance  from  without,  may  (not  reckoning  on  any  treachery  • 
within)  escape  from  St.  Helena,  unless  they  are  watched  personally 
all  day,  and  closely  imprisoned  all  night. 

The  custody  of  Buonaparte,  which  Europe  has  confided  to  us,  is 
a  very  ticklish  point,  and,  do  as  we  may,  we  shall  hardly  escape 
censure ;  if  he  be  not  actually  confined,  he  may,  and  probably  will, 
escape — if  he  be  Confined,  we  shall  have  all  the  Oppositions  in 
Europe  crying  shame. 

We  shall  never  cease  to  think,  and  we  therefore  honestly  avow 
the  opinion,  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  allied  governments, 
with  regard  to  Buonaparte,  was  weak,  indiscreet,  unjust,  and  un- 
justifiable.— He  should  have  been  brought  to  the  block;  his  life 
should  have  been  the  forfeit  of  his  rebellion  against  the  king  of 
France,  and  his  treason  against  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  He 
who  caused  them  should  have  expiated  by  his  own  death,  the 
murders  of  Provence,  La  Vendue  and  Waterloo.  We  talk  not  of  his 
former  erimes*— they  were  screened  by  the  treaty  of  Fontainebleau  ; 
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and  though,  when  he  broke  that  treaty,  he  destroyed  the  screen,  Me 
would  not  revert  to  offences  which  had  been  once  forgiven ;  but  for 
the  hundred  thousand  deaths  which  his  cruelty,  treachery  and  ambi- 
tion inflicted  in  the  course  of  three  months  on  desolated  and  ex- 
hausted Europe,  is  there  no  punishment  ? — Does 

One  murder  make  a  villain, 

Millions  a  hero  ? — 
Are  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick — of  our  own  Picton  and 
Ponsonby---of  La  Roche  Jacqueleiu,  the  honour  of  French 
chivalry — and  of  the  countless  thousands  of  all  nations,  who  have 
been  immolated  to  the  ambition  of  this  outlazced  usurper,  are  they 
to  be  unrevenged?  Why  have  Labedoy^re  and  Ney  been  executed  ? 
and,  above  all,  why  Murat  ?  What  crime  have  they  committed,  of 
which  Buonaparte  is  innocent  ?  These  are  questions  of  strict 
justice; — what  reply  expediency  can  make,  we  cannot  guess :  we  only 
know,  that  the  example  of  this  man's  impunity  has  given  confi- 
dence to  the  disaffected  of  all  nations ;  and  that  his  life  main- 
tains and  vivifies  the  distractions  and  dangers  of  France  and  ol' 
Europe. 

But  to  the  return  from  the  prisoner  to  the  prison. 

The  internal  face  of  the  island  corresponds,  in  its  general  fea- 
tures, with  the  coast ;  it  is  in  an  extraordinary  degree  precipitous, 
irregular,  and  ^  escarpe.'  Several  of  the  peaks  exceed  the  height  of 
two  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; — Diana's  peak, 
the  highest,  is  two  thousand  seven  hundred  feet.  In  the  midst 
of  the  craggy  desolation  of  these  peaks  and  the  interposing 
ravines,  are  several  spots  of  ground  fit  for  cultivation,  and  a 
number  of  residences  are  scattered  over  the  irregular  face  of  the 
mountain.  There  are  but  two  plains  on  the  whole  surface ;  and 
it  seems  to  the  observer  so  little  surprizing  that  there  should  be  no 
more,  that  General  BTeatson,  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  pror 
fesses  himself  not  to  be  able  to  understand  how  those  spots  should 
have  escaped  the  general  desolation,  particularly  the  larger  of  them, 
called  Longwood.  This  plain,  comprizing  one  thousand  five 
hundred  acres  of  fine  land,  is  elevated  two  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  slopes  gently  towards  the  south-west.  In  former  times  it 
was  covered  with  wood,  and  was  called  the  Great  Wood ;— it  is 
now  entirely  covered  with  grass.  Its  gentle  slope,  and  smooth 
surface,  and  its  fertility,  formed  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  sur- 
rounding parts,  that  one  might  be  disposed,  says  General  Beat- 
son  (p.  v.),  to  believe  it  *a  remnant  of  primitive  land,  which  has  re- 
mained untouched  and  unshaken,  amidst  the  dreadful  convulsions 
which  have  agitated  and  overturned  fevery  thing  in  its  vicinity.' 

On  this  plain  is  the  residence  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  tlic 
Mand ;  and  this  situation,  with  a  very  generous  attention  to  his 
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comforts,  and  particularly  his  predilection  for  exercise  oa  hors«-  , 
back,  has  been  chosen  for  the  residence  of  Buonaparte. 

It  was  at  first  intended  to  place  him  at  the  Governor's  plantation 
house,  but  it  is  said  that  Napoleon  preferred  Longwood;  and 
on  all  occasions  in  which  his  wishes  can  with  propriety  be  com- 
plied with,  he  is,  it  seems,  indulged.  While  the  house  at  Long- 
wood  was  preparing  for  his  reception,  he  resided  at  the  Briars,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Balcombe,  a  small  but  romantic  villa,  at  the  head  of 
James's  Valley,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot  of 
the  cascade  where  the  stream,  that  forms  the  ravine  of  James's 
Valley,  falls  down  a  perpendicular  rock  of  nearly  three  hundred  feet 
high.  The  body  of  water  is  not  considerable ;  but  the  wildness  of 
the  surrounding  objects  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  sublime  and  even 
terrific.  This  scene  is  given  in  one  of  the  engravings  of  General 
Beatson's  work,  from  a  beautiful  drawing  by  that  very  ingenious 
gentleman  Mr.  Samuel  Davis,  now  one  of  the  Directors  of  the 
.  East  India  Company. 

We  have  heard,  and  have  been  sorry  to  hear,  all  sorts  of  absurd 
stories  about  the  magnificence  of  the  house  and  furniture  which  the 
Government  has  prepared  to  send  out  for  the  accommodation  of 
Buonaparte;  such  extravagant  splendour  would  be  in  the  highest 
degree  unsuitable  and  mischievous ;  a  great  deal  too  much  atten- 
tion has  been  already  shewn  him — much  more  than  is  consistent 
with  good  morals  or  good  policy ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to 
slate  that  the  reports  which  we  allude  to,  are 'wholly  unfounded. 
Furniture  of  all  kinds  it  has  been,  of  course,  necessary  to  provide ; 
but  such  only,  we  understand,  has  been  ordered  as  would  suit  an 
English  gentleman's  country-house.  " 

The  great  increase  of  the  numbers  to  be  suddenly  accommodated 
with  permanent  residences  on  an  island  where  there  are  neither 
the  materials  of  building  noi"  workmen  to  build,  made  it  indispen- 
sable to  send  out  some  wooden  houses  in  frame,  both  as  barracks 
for  the  garrison  and  as  residences  for  iKe  persons  attached  either 
to  Buonaparte  or  to  the  Governor,  or  to  ihe  Commissioners  of  the 
other  powers ;  but  nothing  has  been  done  more  than  was  necessary, 
or  in  a  style  beyond  what  common  convenience  required. 

The  necessity  of  sending  out  frames  for  houses,  leads  one  to 
remark  on  the  contrariety  of  the  evidence  which  travellers  give  of 
the  plainest  and  most  obvious  facts.  We  understand  the  majority 
of  opinions  have  stated  this  measure  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  as 
the  island  affords  no  materials  for  building :  General  Beatson,  on 
the  contrary,  asserts  that  there  is  (besides  building  stone,  of  which 
there  is  clearly  no  lack)  abundance  of  limestone,  and  a  vast 
quarry  of  pozzolana,  (p.  xxii.)  which  he  has  used,  with  the  greatest 
success,  as  a  cement.    The  progress  of  building  with  stone  and 
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poz2o1ana  doubtless  would  have  been  too  slow  for  the  present 
emergency ;  but  it  seems  extraordinary,  that  so  very  wide  a  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  could  6xist  on  so  simple  a  fact,  as  that  which  we 
have  stated. 

We  presume  that  the  addition  of  so  many  intelligent  officers  to 
the  population  of  St.  Helena  will  lead  to  the  decision  of  all  dis-^ 
puted  questions  of  this  kind,  and  will  furnish  us  with  what  seems 
to  be  much  wanted,  a  scientific  survey  and  accurate  classification 
of  the  natural  history  of  this  very  extraordinary  portion  of  the 
earth.  On  this  point,  Governor  Beatson's  work  gives  but  little 
information ;  and  we  must  repeat  that,  notwithstanding  its  great 
pretensions,  it  has  added  very  little  to  our  stock  of  general  infer?- 
mation,  and  does  tlie  Governor  more  honour  as  a  farmer,  than  as  an 
author. 


Art.  VIII.  An  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cauhul  and  tit 
Dependencies  in  Persia,  Tartary,  and  India ;  comprizing  a 
View  of  the  Afghaun  Nation,  and  a  History  of  the  Dooraunee 
Monarchy.  By  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elpbuistone,  S^c.  $c<;^ 
&c.  4to.  London.  .1815. 

TV/TR.  ELPHINSTONE  will  not,  we  suspect,  find  ttiuch  cause 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  forward  zeal  of  some  interested  or  in-, 
discreet  friend,  in  »  contemporary  journal,  in  extolling  his  acquire- 
ments and  talents  in  a  strain  of  extravagant  panegyric,  and  in  exhibit-^ 
inghim  astheauthorof  ^  an  importanland  distinguished  work.'  Every 
addition,  indeed,  however  trifling,  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  re-, 
specting  countries  but  seldom  visited  is  always  of  some  importance, 
and  may,  from  local  or  peculiar  circumstances,  be  more  or  less  in- 
teresting ;  and,  in  this  restricted  sense,  the  *  Account  of  Caubul* 
will  be  both  interesting  and  important ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  merits  the  lofty  epithet  of '  distinguished.'  It  was,  at  any  rate, 
premature  to  pronounce  a  work  to  be  distinguished  while  the 
sheets  were  yet  wet  from  the  press.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  detract 
one  iota  from  the  merits  of  the  author  in  question,  who  is  evidently 
a  modest,  sensible,  and  industrious  man ;  one  who  has  observed 
much,  and  collected  more,  with  attention  and  caution,  and  who 
has  told  his  story  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language  without 
^fiectation  or  parade.  Whatever  is  stated  as  having  fallen  witliin 
his  personal  observation,  may  be  received  as  truth,  with  full  con- 
fidence; and  in  selecting  and  arranging  the  information  of  others, 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  sound  discretion.  We  suspect, 
indeed,  that  the  book  is  a  transcript  nearly  of  his  official  report  ot 
^lie  niission  ;  and  this,  in  our  opinion,  is  no  slight  praise. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  missions  of  this  kind 
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are  not  accompanied  by  men  of  general  science,  as  welt  aa  by  those 
who  have  made  particular  bnmches  of  human  knowledge  their 
study.  In  the  whole  ^f  this  large  volume  we  cannot  trace  a  single 
vestige  of  antiquarian  research,  nor,  which  is  much  more  to  be 
xegretted,  any  single  department  of  physical  science,  not  even 
zoology,  botany,  or  mineralogy.  We  can  readily  believe  that,  in 
India,  science  is  a  commodity  with  which  the  market  is  not  over 
abundantly  stocked ;  but  we  also  believe  that,  like  most  other  mar- 
ketable articles,  it  is  always  to  be  purchased  even  there ;  and  we 
may  add,  seldom  can  be  purchased  at  too  high  a  price.  On  the 
present  occasion,  there  was  every  inducement  to  enlist  into  the  ser- 
vice of  the  mission  the  best  talents  that  our  Indian  empire  could 
supply. 

This  defect,  however,  is  no  fault  of  Mr.  Elphinstone,  but  rather 
of  those  who  sent  him.  The  only  charge  we  have  to  bring  against 
him,  is  something  very  like  affectation  in  deviating  from  the  ordi« 
nary  established  system  of  spelling  oriental  words,  as  now  adopted 
by  our  best  Asiatic  scholars.  We  should  have  thought  that  the 
failure  of  a  feeble  attempt  by  a  namesake  of  his,  to  change  the  whole 
orthography  of  the  English  language,  would  have  warned  him  from 
following  so  dangerous  an  example.  When  the  broad  sound  of  a, 
in  calif  would,  according  to  Mr.  Gilchrist's  plan,  have  conveyed 
die  true  pronunciation  of  C&bul,  it  was,  we  think,  quite  unnecessary 
for  him  to  write  it  CatibuL  Some  words,  indeed,  are  so  disfigared 
as  scarcely  to  be  recognized;  our  old  and  well-known  friends  the 
Cossacks,  for  instance,  are  converted  into  'Kuzzuks^  and  Cashgar 
is  disguised  in  Kaushkaur.  Badakshan  is  lengthened  out  into 
Budukhshaun;  and,  very  needlessly,  in  our  opinion,  all  the  final 
tins,  or  countries,  into  tauns.  It  may  not  be  wrong,  but  it  is  at 
best  an  uncalled-f<»r  innovation. 

C&bul,  Kobul,  Kabool,  or,  as  we  here  have  it,  Caubul,  is  the 
name  of  the  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  its  capital,  known  to  the  Per- 
sians by  the  appellation  of  Affganistan,  intermediate  between  the 
two  great  empires  of  Hindostan  and  Persia ;  by  both  of  which  it 
has  frequently  been  overrun,  and  to  both  of  which  it  has,  in  its 
turn,  given  a  new  race  of  sovereigns;  and  having  on  the  north 
and  on  the  south,  and  on  all  its  ilanks,  tributary  states,,  or  pro- 
vinces, who  own  but  a  nominal  dependence,  and  pay  no  other  al- 
legiance than  that  which  i^  enforced  by  the  power  of  th^  sword,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  assign  its  precise  boundaries.  According  to 
Mr.  Elphinstone,  it  has  the  great  range  of  Hindoo  Coosh  on  the 
north,  the  Lower  Sind  on  the  south,  Heraut  and  the  Lake  of  Zir- 
rah  on  the  west,  and  the  Indus  on  the  east.  Its  length,  from  north 
to  south,  may  be  taken  roughly  at  about  550,  and  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  600  miles ;  its  area  is,  consequently,  about  330,000 
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square  miles ;  the  population,  as  estimated^  rather  on  vague  grounds, 
by  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  mission,  fourteen  millions,  com* 
posed  of  the  following  heterogeneous  materials : 


Afghans             ....  4,300,000 

Beloches            ...          -  1,000,000 

Tartars  of  all  descriptions           -          -  1,200,000 

Persians,  (including  Taujeks)       -          -  1,500,000 

Indians,  (Cushmerees,  Jauts,  &c.)           -  5,700,000 

Miscellaneous  tribes       ...  300,000 


Total  14,000,000 


A  country  thus  situated,  with  so  considerable  a  population,  a 
great  part  of  which  is  composed  of  hardy  mountaineers,  bred  to 
^rms,  and  accustomed  to  plunder,  could  not,  under  the  sway  of 
an  active,  enterprizing,  and  warlike  prince,  be  viewed  with  in- 
difference by  our  Indian  government,  especially  at  a  time  when  it  was 
](nown  that  its  soverergn,  Zemaun  Shah,  had  received  large  pecuniary 
offers  from  Tippoo  Sultaun,  for  his  assistance  to  drive  the  English 
out  of  the  Peninsula ;  and  that  Ali  Bonaparte  was  instigating  both 
\o  the  same  end,  and  had  effected  a  landing  in  Egypt  with  the  same 
view.  It  became  the  mote  alarming  when  Zemaun  Shah  had  so 
f$ir  succeeded  as  to  march  into  the  Punjaub,  to  drive  the  Seiks 
from  their  country,. and  get  possession  of  Lahore;  when  the  Ma- 
homedans  of  ihe  Peninsula,  also,  did  not  conceal  their  anxious 
wishes  for  tlie  advance  of  the  champion  of  Islaum ;  and  the  Rohillas, 
among  whom  the  disappointed  and  disaffected  of  Hindostan  always 
find  a  welcome  reception,  were  arming  for  a  campaign.  England, 
however,  has  survived  all  these  mighty  preparations,  and  triumphed, 
not  less  by  her  justice  than  her  bravery,  over  all  her  foes  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  the  most  inveterate,  powerful,  and  active  of 
them,  is  sunk  as  low  as  his  bitterest  enemies  could  desire ;  Tippoo- 
Sultaun  has  long  been  disposed  of,  and  Zemaun  Shah  is  eyeless 
and  in  exile.  The  recent  Nepaul  war  revived,  in  some  degree,  the 
drooping  hopes  of  the  disaffected ;  but  the  latent  spark,  long 
smodiering  in  the  embers,  had  hardly  time  to  shew  itself  before  it 
was  extinguished,  and,  we  hope,  for  ever. 

There  are,  however,  and  always  will  be,  certain  perturbed  spirits, 
so  utterly  unfitted  for  a  state  of  tranquillity,  that  their  feverish 
imaginations  are  perpetually  hatching  some  object  of  uneasiness 
and  alarm.  That  object,  for  the  present  moment,  is  Russia.  By 
the  powerful  aid  of  a  sort  of  second-sight  they  actually  behold  the 
Russian  eagle  on  the  wing  for  the  eastern  hemisphere.  There  was 
nothing  very  preposterous  in  the  caricature  which  represented 
Catherine  i/vith  one  foot  on  Saint  Sophy,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Kremlin  :  but  the  speculation  of  the  present  day  is  not  qonfined  to 
Turkey — Persia,  and  Caubul,  and  Hindostan,  and  China,  with  ita 
immense  Tartarian  provinces,  are  now  the  objects  of  Russian  am- 
bition; and  we  are  actually  presented  with  the  gigantic  and  amusing 
portrait  of  the  modern  Alexander,  perched  with  one  foot  on  the 
minarets  of  Teheraun,  and  the  other  on  the  battlements  of  Delhi ; 
and  while  with  territic  grasp  his  right  hand  seizes  the  pinnacle  of 
St.  Sophy,  with  the  left  he  lays  hold  of  the  five-clawed  dragon 
on  the  summit  of  the  palace  of^Pekin.  In  this  stupendous  stride  of 
the  imagination  the  difficulty  of  keeping  open  a  chain  of  posts, 
extending  from  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Indu^,  is  indeed  hinted  at ; 
but  then  it  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  easy  substitution  of 
*  a  chain  of  capitals,'  which  would  have  the  further  recommenda- 
tion of  furnishing  this  modern  parallel  to  the  *  Macedonian  mad- 
man,' with  the  means  of  making  *  imprisoned  governments  hostages 
for  the  conduct  of  their  subjects,  and  instruments  for  exacting  pay 
and  provisions  for  the  invading  army.'  It  must  be  quite  consoling 
to  Alexander  to  be  assured,  from  such  authority — '  that  his  armies 
might  visit  Pekin  with  a  facility  a  hundred-fold  greater  than  that 
with  which  they  have  already  twice  visited  Paris,'  especially  as  his 
own  experience  must  have  taught  him  how  much  easier  was  the 
march  of  the  French  army  from  the  Niemen  to  Moscow  than  the 
unmolested  journey  of  the  Russians  in  waggons,  from  Warsaw  to 
Paris. 

We  should  apologize  to  our  readers  for  noticing  these  wild  and 
incoherent  ravings,  if  they  were  not  seriously  put  forward  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  profound  and  unerring  political  sagacity,  in  exact  unison 
with  the  maxims  of  policy  that  are  now  hatching,  and  very  little 
dissembled,at  St. Petersburgh ;  '  even,'  we  are  informed,  'diiring  the 

}>aroxysm  of  friendship  under  which  kings  and  emperors  at  present 
abour.'  We  are  not  to  be  told  how  little  is  to  be  trusted  to  the  per- 
^nal  friendship  of  sovereigns;  but,  happily  for  Europe,  some 
better  security  has  been  obtained,  something  like  the  old  balance  of 
power  has  been  restored,  to  check  the  progress  of  despotism 
when  it  ventures  beyond  its  own  limits :  could  we,  however, 
imagine  past  experience  so  thrown  away  upon  the  autocrat  of 
all  the  Ri^ssias,  that  he  was  still  weak  enough  to  desire  to  add 
%o  the  tenth  p^rt  of  the  habitable  globe,  which  he  already 
possesses,  a  few  more  square  leagues  of  wastes  and  deserts,  we 
should  recommend  him  to  beware  of  entering  far  into  Persia, 
where  every  man  is  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  dagger:  let  the 
present  king  of  that  country  follow  the  plan  .which  his  uncle 
Aga  Mahomed  Khan  had  intended  to  act  upon  against  the  Rus- 
sians, and  he  has  nothing  to  fear.  ^  Their  shot,'  said  this  ex- 
perienced leader,  ^  shall  never  reach  me ;  but  they  shall  possess  no 
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country  Beyond  its  range ;  they  shall  not  Imow  sleep ;  and,  let  them 
inarch  where  they  choose,  I  will  surround  them  with  a  desert/  As 
little  is  there  to  apprehend  for  the  safety  of  India  from  the  whole 
power  of  Russia,  though  the  wonderful  discovery  has  beeu  made  of 
a  few  fur  merchants  passing  the  deserts  to  Bokhara,  to  exchange 
their  skins,  hardware  and  woollens,  for  hors/»s,  shawls,  and  silks: 
but  even  these  traders,  it  is  confessed,  travel  in  m  inter  for  the 
s^ke  of  melted  snow  for  themselves  and  their  cattle,  and  to  avoid 
the  burning  sands  of  summer,  deotitiite  of  water — excellent  en- 
couragement for  a  Russian  army  ! 

With  regard  to  Cliiim,  we  shall  only  add,  that  the  man  who  could 
be  so  stupidly  wicked  as  to  lead  an  army  to  perish  in  the  deep  sandy 
deserts  of  Sha-moo  and  Kobi,  would  well  deserve  to  have,  at  the 
end  of  the  first  day's  journey,  a  tumulus  of  sand  of  a  hundred 
fathoms  high  heaped  upon  him,  as  an  everlasting  monument  of  his 
insanity.  But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  who  has 
too  much  good  sense  to  indulge  in  such  idle  speculations  and  vi- 
sionary projects.  ^ 

The  mission  to  Caubul  was  undertaken  by  the  Indian  govern- 
ment in  consequence  of  the  embassy  of  General  Gardanne^  in 
1808,  from  Buonaparte  to  the  King  of  Persia;  the  object,  of 
course,  was  to  establish  a  friendly  relation  with  its  sovereign  Shah 
Shujah,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
sound  the  disposition  of  the  court,  in  the  event  of  the  French  at- 
tempting to  push  their  conquests  into  Asia.  The  preparations  for 
its  equipment  were  made  at  Delhi  in  a  style  of  suitable  magnifi- 
cence. The  suite  consisted  of  a  secretary,  two  assistant  secre- 
taries, two  surveyors,  two  captains  of  the  army,  six  lieutenants,  an 
escort  of  two  hundred  cavalry  and  two  hundred  infantry.  The  first 
object  worthy  of  notice  that  occurred,  vyas  the  great  Indian  desert, 
which  commenced  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Delhi.  The  sand- 
hills were  at  first  covered  with  bushes  ;  then  appeared  naked  piles 
of  loose  sand,  rising  one  after  another  like  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  marked  on  the  surface  by  the  wmd  like  drifted  snow.  On  en- 
tering the  Rajapnt  country  the  desert  grew  more  dreary,  yet  in  the 
very  bosom  of  it  they  found  a  handsome  town  built  of  stone,  on 
the  skirts  of  a  hill  six  hundred  feet  high.  The  Raja  was  a  littk 
man  with  large  eyes,  inflamed  by  the  use  of  opium  ;  his  appearance 
wild  and  fierce ;  his  dress  plain  ;  his  speech  and  manners  mde  and 
unpolished.  Mr.  Elphinstone  saw  him  several  times;  but  he  was  al- 
ways drunk,  either  with  opium  or  brandy,  which  is  the  case,  he 
says,  with  all  the  sirdars  of  the  tribe,  who  are  only  fit  for  business 
during  the  brief  intervals  of  sobriety  and  stupefaction. 

Two  marches  more  brought  them  to  another  handsome  town, 
with  some  trees  and  gardens,  which  somewhat  enlivened  the  sur- 
rounding desert.    Each  of  its  five  chiefs  had  here  a  castle :  in 
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their  eyes  and  countenances  some  of  them  bore  strong  marks  of 
the  effects  of  opium  :  they  were  all  cousins^  and  seemed  to  live  in 
great  harmony ;  ^  but  scarcely/  says  Mr.  £lphinstone,  ^  had  I  crossed 
the  desert,  when  I  heard  that  Sh^um  Sing,  whom  I  thought  the 
mildest  of  them  all,  had  nuirdered  three  of  the  others  at  a  feast^ 
stabbing  the  first  of  them  with  his  own  hand.' — (p.  3.) 

They  next  entered  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Bikaneer,  the 
least  important  perhaps  among  the  five  Rajaput  pnuces,  with  a  ' 
revenue  of  about  50,000/.  a  year,  out  of  which,  by  assignments  of 
land,  he  is  able  to  keep  2000  horse,  800  foot,  and  35  pieces  of 
field  artillery.  Chooro,*  the  second  town  in  his  dominions,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  sand-hills,  had  a  handsome  appearance  with  its 
v^hite  walls  of  limestone  mixed  with  shells,  and  terraced  roofs. 
From  this  place  to  Pooggul  is  a  distance  of  180  miles,  over  bills 
and  valleys  of  loose  and  heavy  sand,  the  former  rising  from  £0  to 
100  feet  in  height;  they  are  said  to  shift  their  positions,  and  to 
alter  their  shapes,  according  as  they  are  affected  by  the  wind. 
At  this  time,  however,  it  being  winter,  they  bore  a  kind  of  grass, 
bushes  of  Baubool,  (Mimosa  Arabica^)  jujuba,  and  a  shrub 
called  pheke,  that  gave  them  an  appearance  of  something  like  ver- 
dure. Beyond  this,  and  among  the  most  distant  hills  of  sand,  a 
village  occasionally  occurred,  consisting  of  a  few  round  huts  of 
straw,  with  low  walls  and  conical  roofs,  like  little  stacks  of  corn, 
surrounded  by  hedges  of  thorn  branches  stuck  in  the  sand,  and  in 
the  oeighbourhood  a  few  miserable  plantations  of  the  hole  us  spi» 
€aivs,  each  stalk  straggling  at  the  distance  of  several  feet  from  its 
neighbour.  The  water  was  drawn  from  wells  more  than  300  feet 
deep,  and  only  S  feet  in  diameter,  always  brackish,  and  unwhole- 
some, and  at  the  same  time  so  scanty,  that  two  bullocks  working 
for  a  nigbt  easily  emptied  a  well :  in  th^  n^idst  of  all  this  misery 
the  water  melon  grows  in  profusion.  ^  It  is  really,'  says  Mr.  £1- 
phinstone,  ^  a  subject  of  wonder  to  see  melons  three  or  four  feet 
m  Gircmaferencey  growing  from  a  stalk  as  slender  as  that  of  the 
common  melon,  in  the  dry  sand  of  the  desert.' — (p.  6.) 

The  miserable  inhabitants  of  these  hovels  of  the  desert  are  called 
Jauts ;  small  of  stature,  black,  ill-featured,  wearing  the  marks  of 
poverty  and  wretchedness ;  their  rulers  are  Rajapoots,  stout  and 
handsome  men  with  hocked  noses  and  Jewish  features ;  haughty  in 
dieir  demeanour,  indolent,  and  almost  always  drunk  with  opium. 
Their  live  stock  consists  of  bullocks  and  camels  trained  to  every 
purpose;  the  wild  animals,  of  antelopes,  the  goorkhur,  or  wild  ass  ; 
feteiysome  with  black  bellies,  others  white— one  appearing,  as  Mr, 
SIphinstone  says,  ^  as  if  it  h^d  been  wading  up  to  the  belly  in  ink, 
wd  Ae  other  \n  whitewash ;'  to  these  may  be  added  a  rat,  not  un- 
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•  like  the  jerboa,  which  burrows  in  the  sand  in  innumerable  multi* 
tudes. 

The  next  part  of  the  desert,  from  Pooggul  to  Bahawalpore,  about 
one  hundred  miles,  being  toiall}^  destitute  of  inhabitants,  water,  ol* 
vegetation,  some  preparation  was  necessary  for  crossing  it.  It  con^ 
sisted  of  six  hundred  camels,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  elephants. 
The  water  was  put  in  bags  made  of  sheep- skins  and  ox  hides,  be- 
sides twenty-four  large  copper  vessels,  two  of  which  were  a  load 
for  a  camel.  With  the  addition  of  100  horse  and  50  foot,  which 
they  engaged  to  protect  the  baggage,  the  line  of  march,  when  in 
the  closest  order,  was  two  miles  long.  From  the  effects  of  fatigue, 
bad  water,  and  the  excessive  use  of  water-melons,  no  less  than 
forty  persons  expired  during  the  first  week  of  their  halt  at  Bikaneer. 

On  the  5th  November  they  discovered  the  walls  of  this  capital, 
'  which  presented  the  appearance  of  a  great  and  magnificent-city  in 
the  midst  of  a  wilderness so  great  that  it  became  a  matter  of 
dispiite  whether  it  or  Delhi  were  the  most  extensive.  It  had  a 
fine  white  wall,  round  towers,  crowned  with  the  usual  Indian 
battlements,  temples  with  lofty  spires,  high  houses,  and  shewy 
forts ;  but  all  its  beauties  were  external ;  within,  it  was  mostly 
composed  of  huts  with  mud  walls  painted  red ;  but  it  swarmed 
with  population — and  well  it  might,  for  the  country  had  been 
driven  in,  and  Bikaneer  was  invested  by  no  less  than  five  different 
armies,  one  of  which,  Mr.  Elphinstone  tells  us,  belonging  to 
the  raja  of  Joudpoor^  was  15,000  strong.  But  the  raja  of  Bika- 
neer had  filled  up  all  the  wells  within  ten  miles  of  his  capital,  and 
trusted  for  deliverance  to  the  desolation  which  surrounded  him. 

Eleven  days  were  passed  at  Bikaneer.  The  Raj^  Soorut  Sing 
paid  the  envoy  a  visit  at  his  camp,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  in  a 
vehicle  like  the  body  of  ^n  old-fashioned  coach ;  he  had  a  long 
nose  and  Rajpoot  features ;  a  good  face,  and  a  smiling  counte- 
nance ;  and  though  it  is  suspected  that  he  poisoned  his  elder  bro- 
ther, whom  he  Succeeded,  and  certain  that  he  murdered  an  agent 
sent  from  the  Vizier  of  Hindostan  to  the  King  of  Caubul ;  yet,  as  he 
IS  strict  in  his  devotions,  and  eats  no  fish,  he  enjoys  from  his  sub- 
jects the  character  of  a  saint.  On  returning  the  visit,  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone observed  how  much  fairer  the  courtiers  were  than  other  Hin- 
dostanees,  and  how  strongly  marked  with  Jewish  features.  *  The 
raja  and  his  relations  had  turbans  of  many  colours,  richly  adorned 
with  jewels,  and  the  raja  sat  resting  his  arms  on  a  shield  of  steel, 
the  bosses  and  rim  of  which  were  set  with  diamonds  and  rubies.' 

On  the  night  of  the  l6th  November  they  left  Bikaneer,  again  to 
encounter  the  desert  of  '  wavy  sand-hills ;'  at  Pooggul  they  pur- 
chased rain  water  preserved  in  reservoifs,  the  well  water  beiiq^ 
brackish* — Nothing  could  be  more  horrible  than  this  place.    '  If/ 
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lays  Mr.  Elpliinstone, '  I  could  present  to  my  reader  the  foreground 
of  high  sand-hills,  the  village  of  straw  huts,  the  clay  walls  of  the 
little  fort  going  to  ruins  as  the  ground  which  supported  them  was 
blown  away  by  the  wind,  and  the  sea  of  sand  without  a  sign  of 
v^etation,  which  formed  the  rest  of  the  prospect,  he  probably 
would  feel  as  I  did,  a  sort  of  wonder  at  the  people  who  could  reside 
in  so  dismal  a  wilderness,  and  of  horror  at  the  life  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  condemned.' — (p.  15.) 

From  hence  the  desert  takes  the  character  of  a  hard  naked  sur- 
face of  clay,  without  water  or  verdure.  In  passing  it  they  were 
met  by  an  officer  of  a  khaun  of  one  of  the  King  of  Caubul's  pro- 
vinces, with  one  hundred  camels  laden  with  four  hundred  skins  of 
water  for  their  use,  and  four  brazen  jars  of  water  from  the  Hy- 
phasis,  for  his  (the  envoy's)  own  use,  sealed  with  the  khaun's 
signet. 

In  travelling  towards  evening,  '  many  persons,'  says  Mr.  Elphin^ 
stone,  *  were  astonished  with  the  appearance  of  a  long  lake,  inclosing 
several  little  islands :  notwithstanding  the  well  known  nature  of  the 
country,  many  were  positive  that  it  was  a  lake ;  and  one  of  the  sur- 
veyors took  the  bearings  of  it.  It  was,  however,  only  one  of  those 
illusions  which  the  French  call  mirage^Sind  the  Persians  sirraub* 
Two  days  after  they  again  saw  '  a  most  magnificent  mirage,'  which 
looked  like  an  extensive  lake  or  a  very  wide  river :  *  the  water 
seemed  clear  and  beautiful,  and  the  figures  of  two  gentlemen  who 
rode  along  it,  were  reflected  as  distinctly  as  in  real  water.' — (p.  17.) 

At  length,  on  the  56th,  they  were  gratified  by  the  novel  sight  of 
trees,  and  soon  reached  a  spot  where  the  desert  and  the  cultivated 
country  were  separated  as  if  by  a  line ;  *  a  long  row  of  trees  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  sands  ;  and  beyond  it,  were  clumps  of  trees, 
green  fields,  and  wells  of  abundant  and  clear  water,  with  houses 
and  every  sign  of  fertility  and  cultivation.'  They  now  passed  under 
the  walls  of  Bahawalpore,  crowded  with  spectators,  very  diffe- 
rent from  those  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  desert ;  these  were  ro- 
bust, strong,  dark,  and  harsh  featured  ;  wore  their  hair  and  beards 
long,  and  caps  oftener  than  turbans,  and  spoke  a  language  unintel- 
ligible to  their  Hindostanee  attendants.  They,  soon  reached  the 
Hyphasis,  but  were  disappointed  in  its  breadth,  and  the  appearance 
of  its  shores;  '  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  without  interest  on  a 
stream  which  had  bonie  the  fleet  of  Alexander.' 

Here  reciprocal  visits  passed  between  the  Bahawal  Khaim  and 
the  envoy.  He  was  a  pleasant  man ;  spoke  freely  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  said  he  had  never  seen  the  King  of  Caubul,  and,  please  God, 
he  never  would ;  for  he  could  live  in  his  desert  and  hunt  his  deer,, 
and  had  no  desire-to  follow  courts.  He  shewed  the  envoy  a  clock 
made  by  one  of  his  people^  and.au  excellent  gun-lock  ;  and  he  pr^-' 
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seoted  him  with  two  fine  hawks^  some  greyhounds^  tw6  horses  with 
gold  and  enamelled  trappings,  a  beautiful  matchlock,  richly 
enamelled,  and  some  cloths,  the  manufacture  of  the  place. 

Bahawalpore  is  described  as  being  about  four  miles  in  circum-' 
ference ;  but  there  are  gardens  of  mango  trees  within  its  walls ;  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  of  the  houses,  were  unburnt  bricks  or  oiud ; 
the  inhabitants  are  Hindoos  and  Mahomedans,  and  the  place  is 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  silken  girdles  and  turbans.  The 
country,  for  four  or  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Hyphasis,  is  inun- 
dated by  that  river ;  it  b  very  rich,  and  where  not  cultivated,  covered 
with  coppices  of  the  tamarisk,  which  abound  with  wild  boars  and 
hog-deer,  wild  geese,  partridges,  itbrikens,  and  various  other  fowK 

Between  this  and  Moultan,  villages  were  pretty  numerous,  and 
near  them  fields  of.  wheat,  cotton,  and  turnips,  all  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. Moultan  stands  about  four  miles  from  the  left-  bank  of 
the  Chenaub,  or  Acesines ;  is  four  miles  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence, surrounded  with  a  fine  wall  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  high, 
flanked  with  towers  at  regular  distances ;  the  country  around  it 
pleasant,  well  cultivated,  and  watered  from  wells ;  the  water  being 
drawn  u^S  by  the  Persian  wheel.  Wheat,  miflet,  cotton,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  ind^o>  were  the  chief  articles  of  produce.  The  melia, 
the  date  palm,  die  ficus  rel^iosa,  and  the  tamarisk,  were  the  most 
frequent  trees.  The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silks,  and  a 
kind  of  carpet  inferior  to  that  of  Persia. 

Here  the  mission  remained  nineteen  days  waiting  for  a  Mehniaun- 
daur  (a  sort  of  chamberlain)  from  the  King  of  Caubul.  Their  ap- 
proach had  alarmed  the  governor,  Sirafrauz  Khaun,  who  was  so 
panic-struck,  that  he  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be  shut  against 
them,  and  doubled  his  guards.  They,  however,  exchanged  visits,  and 
the  khaun,  having  got  rid  of  his  alarm,  was  civil  and  agreeable 
enough ;  but  he  shewed  symptoms  of  his  jealousy  of  the  English 
during  the  stay  of  the  mission  at  Moultan. 

Passing  over  the  little  desert  between  the  Hydaspes  and  the 
Indus,  they  crossed  the  fatter  on  the  7th  January,  at  the  Kaheree 
ferry,  in  flat  bottomed  boats  built  of  fir,  from  thirty  to  forty 
tons  burden  each.  The  main  stream  was -1010  yards  broad, 
and  there  were  several  parallel  streams.  The  appearance  of  the 
people  had  improved  ;  their  farm-yards  were  neat,  and  always  en- 
closed, had  gates  of  three  or  four  bars,  and  contained  sheds  for  th& 
cattle,  dung-hills,  &c.  the  people  were  remarkably  civil  and  well 
behaved,  and  their  complexion  and  dress  continued  to  improve  tifl 
they  got  to  the  ferry ;  but  the  notions  which  they  entertained  of 
the  Europeans  were  not  a  little  extraordinary. 

*  They  believed  we  carried  great  guns  packed  up  in  trunks,  and  that 
had  certain  small  boxes>  so  contrived  as  to  explode  and  kill  half  » 
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dozen  men  each  without  hurting  us.  Some  thought  we  could  raise  the 
dead;  and  there  was  a  story  current  that  we  had  made  and  animated 
a  wooden  ram  at  Multaun  ;  that  we  had  sold  him  as  a  ram,  and  that 
it  was  not  till  the  purchaser  began  to  eat  him,  that  the  material  of 
which  he  was  made  was  discovered/ — (p.  28.) 

At  Dera  Ismail  Khnun  they  were  met  by  Futteh  Khaun,  who 
governed  Beloche  as  deputy  for  one  of  the  king's  brothers,  to  whond 
thaty  ais  welt  as  Leia,  had  been  assigned.  He  and  his  companions 
talked  much  of  the  greatness  of  their  master ;  of  the  strength  of 
his  twenty  forts,  the  number  of  his  cannon,  and  the  forty  black- 
smiths employed  night  and  day  to  make  shot  for  them.  Herei 
they  remained  near  a  month,  waiting  for  a  Mehmaundaur.  This 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country,  and  of  visiting  va- 
rious pastoral  tribes  of  Afgh^uns,  some  of  whom  were  large  and 
bony  men^  with  long  coarse  hair,  loose  turbans,  and  sheep-skiii 
cloaks;  plain,  and  rough,  but  not  unpleasing  in  their  manners: 
their  children  were  very  numerous,  most  of  them  handsome ;  th6 
girls,  in  particular,  had  aquiline  noses  and  Jewish  features ;  t6e 
men  were  generally  dark,  though  some  were  quite  fair.  Scarcely 
one  of  them  understood  any  language  but  Pushtoo. 

At  length  it  was  told  them  that  the  king  was  on  bis  way  to 
Peshawer,  which  was  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  being  joined  by 
Moolla  Jaflfer,  they  left  Dera  for  that  place  on  the  7^1  February. 
On  the  same  day  they  met  a  body  of  Persian  horsemen;  bearing  i 
letter  for  the  envoy  from  the  king ;  and  twenty  mules  laden  with 
the  fruits  of  Caubul,  apples,  grapes,  &c.  Here  also  the  envoy 
w»as  invested  with  a  dress  of  honour,  to  which  he  was  previously 
instructed  to  make  a  bow ;  a  shawl  was  also  bound  round  his  hat^ 
and  another  round  his  waist ;  '  the  dress  was  rich,  and  the  shawls 
costly.' 

In  their  route  over  hill  and  dale  and  desert^  in  a  contrary  direction 
to  the  stream  of  the  Indus,  their  rear-guard  was  freqdentiy  plun- 
dered by  Belocbes  and  Skaiks  of  Arabian  descent,  and  by  Afghauns, 
*  of  an  independent  and  manly  air,'  who  did  it  with  all  possible  ci- 
vility and  decency. 

At  a  place  called  Calla-baugh  the  Indus  is  compressed  between 
two  mountains  into  a  deep  channel  only  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  broad,  and  along  the  base  of  one  of  them  a  road  is  cut  for  up- 
wards of  two  miles.  The  town  of  Calla-baugh  actually  overhangs 
this  road,  being  built  on  the  steep  face  of  the  hill,  with  each  street 
rising  like  steps  above  its  neighbour.  Beyond  this,  the  road  was  cut 
out  of  solid  salt,  at  the  foot  of  cUfFs  of  that  mineral,  rising  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  nlOre  than  a  hundred  feet  above  the  river.  This 
salt  is  bard,  clear,  and  nearly  pure,  but  streaked,  and  tinged  in  parts 
with  red :  large  blocks  of  it  were  lying  ready  for  exportation,  either 
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to  Tndiia  pr  Khoras9aun.  Sever^il  salt  springs  issue  from  tfie  foot  of 
the  rocks,  ap4  leave  the  ground  covered  with  a  crust  of  the  most  bril- 
liant whiteness.  *  Th^  earth,'  says  Mr-  Elphinstone,  '  is  almost 
blood  red ;  and  this,  with  the  strange  and  beautiful  spectacle  of 
the  salt  rocks,  and  the  Indus  flowing  in  a  deep  and  clear  stream 
through  lofty  mouiitains  past  this  extraordinary  town,  presented 
such  a  scene  of  wonder  as  Is  seldom  to  be  witnessed.' — (p.  37-) 

Having  gained  the  head  of  the  narrow  pass,  which  continues  for 
twelve  or  thirteen  miles,  they  left  the  Indus  on  the  right.  The 
country  was  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  and  all  the  high  mountains 
to  the  northward  were  covered  with  snow;  the  little  valleys  were 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  well  clothed  with  wood,  and  generally 
watered  by  clear  mountain  streams.  The  plain  of  Cohaut  is  a 
circle  about  twelve  miles  in  diameter,  surrounded  with  hills,  varied 
and  picturesque ;  those  above  the  town  had  snow.  The  climate  is 
delightful ;  the  plain  was  covered  with  verdure,  and  here  and  there 
were  little  grpves  scattered  over  its  surface ;  it  was  said  to  pro- 
duce the  fruits  B,nd  flowers  of  all  climates.  A  stream  as  clear  as 
crystal,  issuing  from  three  fountains,  runs  neaf  the  town ;  *  it  is  hot  in 
winter,  and  cold  in  summer.'  Mr.  Elphinstone  means,  we  suppose, 
that  it  preserves  an  equal  temperature,  which  makes  it  appear  warm 
when  the  atmosphere  is  below,  and  cold  when  above,  that  degree 
of  tempera,l;ure.  Here  they  were  gratified  with  the  sight  of  a  gar- 
den mostly  filled  with  English  plants;  the  hedge  that  enclosed 
'  it  was  chiefly  of  raspberry  and  blackberry  bushes ;  it  contained 
apple,  plum^  and  p^ach-trees ;  the  green  sod  looked  English,  and 
there  were  growing  clover,  chick-weed,  plaintain,  rib-grass,  dande- 
lions, common  docks,  and  many  other  English  weeds  :  they  saw  a 
bird  resembling  the  goldfinch,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  thought 
they  heard  thrushes  and  blackbirds* 

The  next  place  they  reached  was  a  valley  Inhabited  by  the  Khel- 
berees,  a  tribe  so  notorious  for  their  robberies,  that  none  dare  to 
pass  through  It  unarmed.  The  people  were  seen  in  great  number^ 
sitting  on  the  hills,  and  looking  wbtfully  at  the  camels  as  they 
went  by :  some  of  them  came  down,  and  asked  for  a  present,  but 
Moosa  Khaun,  who  had  been  sent  to  conduct  the  mission  to  court, 
told  them  to  come  to  the  camp  when  every  thing  had  passed,  and 
he  would  consider  of  it.  *  It  gave  me  a  strange  notion,'  says  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  *  of  the  system  of  manners  in  Caubul,  that  these 
avowed  robbers  should  ask  for  a  present ;  and  that  Moosa  Khaun, 
in  his  rich  dress  and  golden  arms,  should  sit  almost  unattended  in 
the  mid^t  of  their  match-locks,  and  refuse  them.' 

They  now  entered  the  plain  of  Peshawer,  and  encamped  the 
same  day  at  Budabeer,  six  miles  from  the  city.  This  plain  is  nearly 
Airty-five  miles  in  diameter.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  b^  the 
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Hindoo  Coosh,  or  Indian  Caucasus,  and  i«  well  watered  by  ihrcJi 
kraaches  of  the  Caubul  river,  besides  the  Barra  and  Budina,  which 
flow  from  the  northern  range  of  mountains  :  th^se  inouiHaias  were, 
in  March,  covered  with  snow,  while  the  plains  were  clothed  with  the 
ridiest  verdure,  and  the  climate  was  delicious ;  the  new  foliage  WM 
just  budding  forth,  exhibiting  a  freshness  and  brilliancy  unknown  in 
the  perpetual  summer  of  India.  ^  The  orchards  contained  a  pro- 
fusion of  plum,  peach,  apple,  pear,  quince,  and  pomegranate  tree$, 
which  afforded  a  greater  display  of  blossom  than  I  ever  before  wit- 
nessed ;  and  the  uncultivated  parts  of  tlie  land  were  covered  with 
a  thick  elastic  sod,  that  perhaps  never  was  equalled  but  in  England. 
Never  was  a  spot  of  equal  extent  better  peopled.'  Thirty-two  vil- 
lages within  the  circuit  of  four  miles  were  observed  from  one  height, 
large,  neat,  and  adorned  with  trees.  Little  bridges  of  masonry  werfe 
thrown  over  the  streams,  each  ornamented  at  the  ends  with  two 
small  towers. 

The  town  of  Peshawer  is  built  on  an  uneven  surface ;  it  is  up- 
wards of  five  miles  round,  and  contains  about  100,000  inhabitant^ 
the  houses  are  generally  of  unburnt  brick,  three  stories  high,  the 
If  west  of  whichr  are  chiefly  used  as  shops ;  the  streets  are  narrow, 
with  pavements  sloping  to  a  keonel  hi  the  middle.  Several  brooks, 
skirted  with  mulberry-trees  and  willows,  run  through  the  town,  and 
are  crossed  by  bridges.  There  are  many  mosques,  palaces  of  the 
nobility,  and  a  fine  caravansera  in  the  Bulla  Hissnur,  or  strong 
castle,  built  on  an  eminence,  the  residence  of  the  King.  Hindoos' 
are  the  principal  inhabitants,  but  there  are  to  be  found  here  people 
of  ail  nations  and  languages,  in  evei'y  variety  of  dress  and  ap- 
pearance. 

*  Persians  and  AflTjuhauns  in  brown  woollen  tunics  or  flowing  mantles, 
and  caps  of  black  sheep-skin  or  coloured  silk;  Khyberees,  with  the 
«ra\v  sandals,  and  the  wild  dwss  and  air  of  their  mountains  ;  Hindoos, 
uniting  the  peculiar  features  and  manners  of  their  own  nation,  to  the 
long  beard  and  the  dress  of  the  country  ;  and  Hazaurelis  not  more  re- 
inarkable  for  their  conical  caps  of  skin,  with  the' wool  appearing  like  a 
fringe  round  the  edge,  and  for  their  broad  faces  and  little  eyes,  than  for 
their  want  of  the  beard,  which  is  the  ornament  of  every  other  face  in 
the  city /--{p.  57.) 

The  Afghauns  are  remarkably  fond  of  hunting  and  hawking, 
and  nothing  was  more  common  than  to  meet  a  man  of  the  lower 
class  with  a  hawk  on  his  fist,  and  a  pointer  at  his  heels.  The  gen- 
tlemen of  the  embassy  frequently  enjoyed  this  sport,  to  which  the 
civility  of  the  country  people  often  invited  them  ;  they  w^ii^  wel- 
comed in  every  village,  asked  to  breakfast  and  visit  the  gardens : — 
one  of  those  belonging  to  the  king  is  particularly  described. 

*  It  is  called  the  garden  of  Shauh  Lemaun.    Its  shape  is  oblong. 
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Some  haiKlsome  structures  belonging  to  the  Ballft  Hissaur  f^rm  tEt 
southern  side ;  and  partof  the  hill  on  which  that  castle  stands  is  included 
in  the  garden :  the  other  sides  are  inclosed  with  walls.  The  nor- 
thern part  of  the  garden,  which  is  ci*t  off  from  the  rest,  is  laid  out  irre- 
gularly, and  is  full  of  trees.  The  remainder  forms  a  square,  divided 
by  avenues  which  cros»  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  That 
which  runs  from  east  to  west  is  formed  by  stately  rows  of  alternate  cy- 
presses and  planes,  and  contains  three  parallel  walks,  and  two  long  beds 
of  poppies.  At  the  east  end  of  this  walk  is  the  entrance,  and  at  the  west, 
a  handsome  house,  containing  a  hall  and  two  other  apartments.  Th^ 
space  from  north  to  south  is  also  bordered  by  cypresses  and  planes,  be* 
neath  which  are  bushes,  planted  very  thick,  of  red,  white,  yellow  and 
china  roses,  white  and  yellow  jessamine,  flowering  cistus,  and  other 
flowering  shrubs,  of  which  I  have  seen  some  in  Engkuid  or  India,  and 
others  were  entirely  new  to  me.  At  the  north  end  of  this  opening  i*^ 
a  house  such  as  I  have  already  described.  The  space  between  the 
walls  is  liiled  up  by  six  long  ponds,  close  to  each  other;  and  so  contriv- 
ed, that  the  water  is  continually  fallipg  in  little  cascades  from  one  to 
another,  and  ending  in  a  bason  in  the  middle  of  the  garden.  In  the 
centre  of  this  bason  is  a  summer-house,  two  stories  high,  surrounded  by 
fountains ;  and  there  are  fountains  in  a  ro^v  up  the  middle  of  aW  the 
ponds :  there  are  sixty-nine  fountains  altogether,  which  continued  to 
play  during  the  whole  day  we  spent  at  the  garden,  and  were  extremely 
Agreeable,  as  the  summer  was  then  far  advanced.  The  rest  of  the  gar- 
den was  filled  up  with  a  profusioi^of  fruit  trees  which  I  have  mentioned 
is  growing  at  Peshawer.* — (pp.  6'6j^^l.) 

The  views  up  the  avenues  are  described  as  grand  and  beautiful, 
more  especially  that  which  opens  north  and  south. 

*  We  stood  under  the  Balla  Hissaur,  which  on  this  side  is  very  hand^ 
Tome.  The  fountains  were  sparkling  with  the  sun,  whose  rays  shone 
bright  on  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  on  one  side,  and  made  a  fine 
contrast  with  the  deep  shades  of  the  other.  The  buildings  looked  rich, 
light,  a?ul  suited  to  a  garden.  The  couny'y  beyond  was  gveen  und  stod- 
deid  with  clumps  and  single  trees  ;  and  the  mountains,  which  are  tlicre 
Very  high,  gave  a  fine  termination  to  the  prospect ;  and,  being  in  sever 
ral  ranges,  at  diffierent  distances,  displayed  the  greatest  variety  of  tint 
and  outline.  After  rambling  over  the  garden,  we  visited  the  gentlemen 
who  were  appointed  to  entertain  us,  whom  we  found  sitting  by  one  ot 
the  ponds,  and  cooling  themselves  by  steeping  their  hands  in  the 
water.' — (p.  6l'.) 

These  agreeable  rambles,  however,  were  all  of  them  after  the 
presentation  to  the  king;  for  till  that  cerenaony  was  over,  none  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  mission  left  their  lodging:  and  this  was  de- 
hr^ed  a  week  in  consequence  of  some  dispute  about  the  forms  of 
presentaffion^  which  appeared  to  the  envoy  to  be  a  little  unreason- 
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court  by  two  officers,  who  hold  him  firraly  by  the  &rms.  On  coming 
in  sight  of  the  king,  who  appears  at  a  high  window,  the  ambassador  is 
roade^to  run  forward  for  a  certain  distance,  when  he  stops  for  a  moment, 
and  prays  for  the  king.  He  is  then  made  to  run  forward  again,  and 
prays-once  more;  and,after  another  run,  the  king  calls  out "  Kellut!"(a 
dress),  which  is  fodlowed  by  the  Turkish  word  "  Getsheen  i"  (hegone)  from 
an  oflicer  of  state  ;  and  the  unfortunate  ambassador  is  made  to  run  out 
of  the  court,  and  sees  no  more  of  the  king,  unless  he  is  summoned  to 
a  private  audience  in  his  Majesty's  closet/-— (p.  47.) 

The  delay,  however,  might  have  been  occasioned  by  tlie  prejudice 
and  distrust  with  which  Mr.  Elpliinstone  tells  us  the  mission  was  re- 
garded at  court.  The  king  of  Caubul,  he  says,  has  always  been  the 
resource  of  the  disaffected  in  India.  Tippoo  Sultaun — Vizier 
Ally — Holkar — all  looked  towards  Caubul  for  support.  The  Rajah 
of  the  Punjaub  did  all  he  could  to  impress  the  king  of  Caubul  with 
die  dangerous  nature  of  the  embassy ;  the  Haukinis  of  Leia,  of  Mool- 
laun  and  of  Sind  used  every  endeavour  to  thwart  its  success ;  and 
the  Dooraunee  lords  of  Afglianistaun  were  averse  to  an  alliance 
which  might  strengthen  the  king  to  the  detriment  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
even  the  king  himself  was  disposed  to  think  that  the  English  meant 
to  profit  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  annex  his  dominions  to  their  Indian  empire  ;  and  Mr. 
Elphinstone  seems  to  think  that  nothing^but  the  exaggerated  reports 
of  tlie  splendour  of  the  embassy,  and  of  the  sumptuous  presents  by 
which  it  was  accompanied,  would  have  induced  him  to  admit  the 
mission,  and  to  give  it  an  honourable  reception. 
•  At  length  the  negociations  respecting  the  ceremony  w^ere  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  on  the  morning  of  i\ve  5th  March,  they  set  out 
in  procession  for  the  palace.  Tlie  streets  were  lined  with  specta- 
tors, and  the  side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands  was  covered 
with  people  like  the  audience  at  a  theatre.  They  passed  the  gate- 
way, dismounted,  and,  ascending  a  flight  of  steps,  entered  the  guard- 
room filled  with  lords  and  khauns,  some  of  whom  had  their  caps  or- 
namented with  jewels  and  surmounted  by  plumes.  From  hence 
they  were  conducted  up  a  sipping  passage  and  through  another  gate, 
and  passing  along  a  large  screen  they  suddenly  issued  into  a  spacious 
court,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  sat  the  king  in  an  elevated  build- 
ing. As  this  wa3  the  laat  kingly  exhibition  that  poor  Shujah  Shah  was 
destined  to  make  to  a  foreign  ambassador,  our  readers  may  not 
think  the  description  of  it  less  interesting  on  that  account. 

*  The  court  was  oblong,  and  had  high  walls  painted  with  the  figures 
of  cypresses.  In  the  middle  was  a  pond  and  fountains.  The  wajls  oa 
each  side  were  lined  with  the  king's  guard  three  deep ;  and  at  various 
places  in  the  court  stood  the  officers  of  state,  at  diligent  distances  from 
jthe  jung,  according  to  their  degree.    At  the  end  of  the  court  was  ei, 
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high  bnilding,  the  lower  story  of  which  was  a  s6lif)  wall,  ornamented 
with  false  arches,  but  without  doors  or  windows ;  ov^r  this  was  another 
story,  the  roof  of  which  was  supported  by  pillars  and  Moorish  arches, 
highly  ornamented.  In  the  centre  arch  sat  the  king,  on  a  very  large 
throne  of  gold  or  gilding.  His  appearance  was  magnificent  and  royal ; 
his  crown  and  all  his  dress  were  one  blaze  of  jewels.  He  was  elevated 
above  the  heads  of  the  eunuchs  who  surrounded  the  throne,  and  who 
were  the  only  persons  in  the  large  hall  where  h^  sat :  all  was  silent  and 
motionless.  On  coming  in  sight  of  the  king,  we  all  pulled  off  our  hat» 
§nd  made  a  low  bow  :  we  then  held  up  our  hand*  towards  heaven,  as  if 
praying  for  the  king,  and  afterwards  advanced  towards  the  fountain, 
where  the  Chaous  Baushee  repeated  our  names  without  any  title  or  ad- 
dition of  respect,  ending,  **Tbey  have  come  from  Europe  as  ambassadors 
to  your  niaj^esty.  May  your  misfortunes  be  turned  upon  me  !"  The  king 
answered  in  a  loud  and  sonorous  voice,  "  They  are  welcome  !"  on  which 
we  prayed  for  him  again,  and  repeated  the  ceremony  once  more,  when 
he  ordered  us  dresses  of  honour.  After  this,  some  officer  of  the  court 
called  out  something  in  Turkish,  on  which  a  division  of  the  soldiers  on 
each  side  filed  off,  and  ran  out  of  the  court,  with  the  usual  noise  of  their 
boots  on  the  pavement,  accompanied  by  the  clashing  of  their  armour. 
The  call  was  twice  repeated,  and  at  each  call  a  division  of  troops  ran 
off :  at  the  fourth  the  Khauns  ran  off  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  cer- 
tain number,  who  were  now  ordered  to  come  forward^  The  kiug  in  the 
mean  time  rose  majestically  fron>  his  throne,  descended  the  steps,  lean- 
ing on  two  eunuchs,  and  withdrew  from  our  sight.' — pp.  49,  50. 

Mr.  Elphitistone,  and  Mr.  Strachey  the  secretary,  \wre  then  con- 
ducted up  a  staircase  into  the  hall  where  the  king  wil$  seated  oa  a 
low  throne.  The  governor-generars  letter  was  read,  to  which,  th^ 
king  made  a  suitable  answer,  expressing  his  friendship  for  the 
English  nation.  Sec.  and  '  when  lie  und^stood  that  the  climate  and 
productions  of  England  greatly  resembled  those  of  Caubiil,he  said 
the  two  kingdoms  were  made  by  nature  to  be  united,  and  renewed 
his  professions  of  friendship,' — we  should  have  suspected  that  his 
majesty  professed  too  much — but  that  thb  is  the  current  coin  in 
all  eastern  courts. 

*  The  king  of  Caubul  was  a  handsome  man,  about  thirty  years  of 
age,  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  a  thick  black  beard.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  was  dignified  and  pleasing;  his  voice  clear,  and  bis 
addresis  princely.  We  thought  at  first  that  he  hakl  on  armour  of  jewels, 
hut,  on  close  inspection,  we  found  this  to  be  a  mistake,  and  his  real  dress 
to  consist  of  a  green  tonic,  with  large  flowers  in  gold  and  precious 
stones,  Qv;er  which  were  a  large  breast-plate  of  diamonds,  shaped  like 
two  flat  fleurs  de  lis,  an  ornament  of  the  same  kind  on  each  thigh,  large 
enamellpd  bcacelets  on  the  arms,  (above  the  elbow,)  and  n^any  other 
jewels  in  different  places.    In  one  of  the  bracelets  was  the  Cohenoor*, 

*  There  is  a  print  of  it  in  Tavernier'i  travdt. 
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I  known  to.  be  one  of  the  largest  diamonds  in  the  world.  There  were  also 
some  strings  of  very  large  pearls,  put  on  like  cross-bel (9,  but  looser 
The  crown  was  about  nine  inches  high,  not  ornamented  with  jewels  as 
European  crowns  are,  but  to  appearance  entirely  formed  of  those  pre- 
cious materials.  It  seemed  to  be  radiated  like  ancient  crowns,  and  be- 
hind the  rays  appeared  peaks  of  purple  velvet :  some  small  branches 
with  pendants  seemed  to  project  from  the  crown ;  but  the  whole  was 
so  complicated,  and  so  dazzling,  that  it  was  difficult  to  understand,  and 
impossible  to  describe.  The  throne  was  covered  with  a  cloth  adorned 
with  pearls,  on  which  lay  a  sword  and  a  small  mace,  set  with  jewels^ 
The  room  was  open  all  round..  The  centre  was  supported  by  four  high 
pillars,  in  the  midst  of  which  was  a  marble  fountain.  The  floor  was 
covered  with  the  richest  carpets,  and  round  the  edges  were  slips  of  silk, 
embroidered  with  gold,  for  the  Khauns  to  stand  on.  The  view  from 
the  hall  was  beautiful.  Immediately  below  was  an  extensive  garden, 
full  of  cypresses  and  other  trees,  and  beyond  was  a  plain  of  the  richest 
verdure  :  here  and  there  were  pieces  of  water  and  shining  streams  ;  and 
the  whole  was  bounded  by  mountains,  some  dark  and  others  covered 
with  snow/ — p.  51,  52. 

In  the  midst  of  this  blaze  of  gold  and  rubies  and  diamonds,  Mr. 
Elphinstone  thought  he  perceived  '  less  the  appearance  of  a  state 
in  prosperity,  than  of  a  splendid  monarchy  in  decay/  In  the  mean- 
ness and  rapacity  of  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  pre- 
sents he  could  not  be  mistaken.  They  not  only  kept  the  camels 
for  themselves  which  bore  them,  but  seized  four  riding  camels  that 
had  unfortunately  entered  the  palace  by  mistake ;  they  stripped  the 
elephant  drivers  of  their  livery ;  and  gravely  insisted  that  two  Eng- 
Ksn  servants,  who  had  been  sent  to  put  up  the  lustres,  were  part  of 
the  presait. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Strachey  had  a  night  interview  with 
the  sovereign  of  Caubul,  to  which  they  were  conducted  through 
many  a  winding  passage  dimly  lighted.  In  a  room  more  elevated 
than  the  rest^the  king  sat  in  a  recess,  ^  and  a  ieunuch  stood  in  each 
»f  its  six  comers  with  his  hands  crossed  before  him.'  The  king 
wore  a  mantle  or  shawl  embroidered  with  gold,  and  a  border 
wrought  with  jewels ;  a  high  red  cap  with  a  broad  border  of  jewels 
on  black  velvet,  with  a  magnificent  ornament  in.  front ;  from  this 
border  rose  two  narrow  arches  of  gold  and  jewels,  which  crossed 
each  other  like  those  of  an  European  crovyn.  They  made  a  bow 
on  entering,  and  sat  down  ;  the  king  welcomed  them,  and  was  re- 
markably civil ;  he  hoped,  he  said,  they  would  see  Caubul  and  all 
his  territories,  which  were  now  to  be  considered  as  their  own — 
^As  was  generous !  An  eunuch  then  brought  in  his  majesty's  cul- 
leaun,  which  is  described  as  ^  most  magnificent ;  it  was  of  gold, 
tnmmUed,  anc(  richly  set  with  jewels :  the  part  where  the  tobacco 
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placed  was  in  the  shape  of  the  peacock,  about  the  size  of  a 
pigeon,  with  plumage  of  jewels  and  enamel/  ItVas'Iate  at  night 
when  the  attendant  Imaum  gave  the  hint  to  withdraw,  and  thev 
were  let  out  through  the  same  secret  and  silent  passages  by  whicfi 
ihey  entered.  We  confess  we  should  have  liked  to  know  a  little 
more  of  the  conversation  that  passed,  but  this  we  conclude  to  be  a 
diplomatic  secret  with  which  we  have  no  concern ;  our  readers  must 
not  therefore  blame  us  for  giving  them  no  other  information  than 
that  the  cuHeaun  was  '  magnificent,'  and  that  the  king  of  Caubul 
*  preserved  his  dignity,'  and  had  the  '  manners  of  a  gentleman.' — 
(p.54.) 

The  situation  of  Shah  Shujah  ool  Moolk  was  Ut  this  time  rather 
embarrassing.  To  explain  this  more  clearly,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  that,  on  the  death  of  Timour  Shah  in  1793,  without  naming 
a  successor  to  his  throne,  the  partizans  of  one  of  his  younger  sons, 
Zemaun  Shah,  got  him  declared  king ;  on  which  occasion  a  largess 
was  issued  to  the  troops,  and  the  princes,  his  brothers,  were  sent 
into  confinement  in  the  upper  fort  of  Caubul.  His  eldest  brother 
Hoomauyoom,  conceiving  himself  to  have  been  defrauded  of  the 
crown,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  and  was  seconded  by  a  half 
brother  of  the  name  of  Mahmood ;  being,  however,  soon  afterwards 
seized  at  Leia  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Indus,  his  eyes  were  put  out, 
and  he  was  kept  in  close  confinement,  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Mah- 
mood was  not  only  pardoned,  but  appointed  governor  of  Heraut, 
where  he  again  rebelled; — and,  after  various  successes,  partly  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Persians,  and  partly  by  treachery,  he  contrived  to 
secure  the  person  of  his  benefactor,  Zeuiaun  Shah,  who,  as  is  usual 
on  such  occasions,  was  deprived  of  sight.  During  the  confinement 
of  the  deposed  sovereign  under  the  roof  of  the  wretch  who  had  be- 
trayed him,  he  secreted  the  Cohenoor  diamond  already  mentioned, 
with  some  other  vaUiahle  jewels,  in  the  wall  of  his  apartment, 
where  they  were  afterwards  discovered. 

Mahmood's  first  reign  was  neither  long  nor  prosperous.  Either 
through  want  of  talent,  or  activity,  he  suffered  the  distant  provinces 
to  assume  something  like  a  state  of  independence.  Shujah  ool 
Moolk,  the  full  brother  of  Zemaun  Shah,  had  been  left,  in  the 
absence  of  the  king,  at  Peshawer,  with  a  small  party  of  guards, 
having  under  his  charge  the  jewels  and  other  valuable  property  of 
the  crown.  Encouraged  by  some  khans,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  He  was, 
however,  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Cankers,  svhere  he  subsisted  himself  and  his  followers^ 
for  some  time,  by  the  money  obtained  from  the  siile  of  his  jewels, 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  people :  when  this  resource  failed^  they 
wf  re  driven  to  the  necessity  of  plundering  a  caravan  that  had  entered 
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the  town  of  Shawl,  the  prince  giving  the  merchants  his  promissory 
notes  for  payment  at  a  future  day,  which  he  punctually  discharged. 

Shujah,  howevej,  in  his  turn,  contrived,  by  treachery,  to  get 
Mahmoodinto  his  hands,  whom  he  sent  into  the  Balla  Hissaur  of 
Caubul,  but  spared  his  eyes  ;  a  piece  of  clfemency  which  he  had  af- 
terwards sufficient  reason  to  regret,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  observes,  was  probably  the  first  example  in  Afganistaiin ;  for 
Mahmood  soon  effected  his  escape,  a  third  time  rebelled,  and  took 
Candahar,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  Shiijah,  who  returned  to 
Peshawer  just  before  Mr.  Elphinstone  entered  it.  Mahmood,  how- 
ever, being  reinforced,  was  again  marching  towards  Caul)u],  and 
Shujah  preparing  to  set  out  to  meet  him. 

ITiis  critical  state  of  aflFairs  not  making  the  longer  residence  of 
the  English  envoy  at  Peshawer  advisable,  he  commenced  his  re- 
turn, on  the  14th  June,  towards  the  Indus,  and  was  plundered, 
within  four  miles  of  Peshawer,  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  carried 
off  a  mule,  laden  with  rupees  to  the  value  of  1000/.,  and  some  fine 
shawls.  They  reached  the  Indus  opposite  Attock,  where  it  was 
about  260  yards  broad ;  its  banks  of  black  stone  were  polished 
by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and  shone  like  marble.  Here  tljey 
crossed  in  boats  ;  but  many  people  were  seen  passing,  and  floating 
down  the  river,  on  skins  of  oxen  inflated,  riding  astride,  with  a  great 
part  of  their  bodies  in  the  water  ;  which  brought  to  their  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Elphinstone  says,  the  common  practice  in  the  time  of 
Alexander,  as  mentioned  by  Arrian. 

At  Hassun  Abdaul  the  mission  was  to  have  waited  the  decii^ioa 
of  the  fate  of  Caubul ;  but  here  Mr.  Elphinstone  received  his  re- 
call. It  was  necessary,  however,  to  procure  the  permission  of  the 
Seiks  to  pass  through  their  territories.  Before  they  departed,  the 
arrival  of  the  haram  of  the  king  of  Caubul  boded  no  good — in  fact, 
his  minister,  shortly  after,  brought  an  account  of  the  total  defeat 
of  his  sovereign,  and  consequent  exile. 

The  Seiks  they  found  disposed  to  be  friendly,  and.  even  courteous : 


muscular;  they  wore  little  clothing;  their  legs,  half  their  thighs, 
and  generally  their  arms  and  bodies,  being  bare;  their  beards  and 
hair  looked  as  if  they  had  never  been  touched  by  the  scissars. 
Jewunt  Sing,  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  paid  them 
a  visit ; — he  was  distinguished  from  his  followers  only  by  the  su- 
perior decency  of  his  appearance  and  manners.  They  seemed  to  be 
all  on  a  footing  of  equality.  *  When  we  wished  to  return  his  visit/ 
says  Mr.  Elphinstone,  ^  we  found  that  he  add  all  his  attendants 
were  drunk ;  but,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  reported 
noj^r^  and  r0ceiv^4     IP  a  little  smoky  hovel  in  a  small  garden ; 


they  were  manly  ii 


tall,  thin,  and  at  the  same  time^ 
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his  people  in  confusion  as  before.  Most  of  them  continued  to  sit^ 
while  he  got  up  to  receive  us*/ — (p;  76.) 

Here  the  haram  of  the  unfortunate  Shah  Shujah  overtook  them, 
and  with  it  came  another  unfortunate  member  of  that  house,  whose 
name  for  some  time  created  considerable  uneasiness  in  India — 
Shah  Zemaun; 

*  We  visited  him  on  the  10th  July,  and  were  not  a  little  interested  by. 
the  sight  of  a  monarch  whose  reputation  at  one  time  spread  so  wide 
both  in  Persia  and  India.  We  found  him  seated  on  a  plain  couch,  in  a 
neat  but  not  a  large  tent,  spread  with  carpets  and  felts.  We  stood  op- 
posite to  him,  till  he  desired  uS  to  be  seated.  His  dress  was  plain:  a 
white  mantle,  faced  with  Persian  brocade,  and  a  black  shawl  turban; 
but  his  appearance  was  very  kingly.  He  looked  about  forty  when  we 
saw  him  ;  he  had  a  fine  face  and  person.  His  voice  and  manners 
strongly  resembled  Shauh  Shujau's  ;  but  he  was  taller,  and  had  a  longer^ 
more  regular  face,  and  a  finer  beard.  He  had  by  no  means  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  blind  man;  his  eyes,  though  plainly  injured,  retained 
black  enough  to  give  vivacity  to  his  countenance,  and  he  always  turned 
them  towards  the  person  with  whom  he  was  conversing.  He  had,  how- 
ever, some  appearance  of  dejection  and  melancholy.  After  we  were 
seated,  a  long  silence  ensued ;  which  Shauh  Zemaun  broke  by  speaking 
of  his  brother's  misfortunes,  and  saying  they  had  prevented  his  shewing 
us  the  attention  he  otherwise  would.  He  then  spoke  of  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  expressed  his  hopes  of  a  change.  He  said,  such  reverses 
were  the  common  portion  of  kings,  and  mentioned  the  historical  ac* 
counts  of  the  astonishing  revolutions  in  the  fortunes  of  various  princes, 
particularly  in  that  of  Tamerlane.  Had  he  gone  over  all  the  history 
e£  Asia,  he  could  scarcely  have  discovered  a  taore  remarkable  instance 
of  the  mutability  of  fortune  than  he  himself  presented ;  blind,  dethroned, 
and  exiled,  in  a  country  which  he  had  twice  subdued.' — p.  77. 

In  ten  marches  farther  they  reached  the  Hydaspes,  between 
ii^hich  and  the  Indus,  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
miles,  the  country  is  described  as  one  of  the  strongest  that  can  ba 
imagined.  The  mission  crossed  the  Hydaspes  at  Jollalpoor,  where 
the  difference  of  the  two  banks  was  very  striking ;  the  left  hav- 
kig  all  the  characteristics  of  the  plains  of  India,  ^hile  the  right, 
formed  by  the  end  of  the  salt  range  of  Calla-baugh,  '  had  an 
ftir  of  rnggedness  and  wildness  that  must  inspire  a  fearful  presenti- 
ment of  the  country  he  was  entering  into  the  u^ind  of  at  ti*aveller 
front  the  east.'  It,  however,  inspired  the  present  travellers  with  a 
high  degree  of  interest,  for  *  so  precisely  does  Quintu^  Curtius's 
tUsclrijption  of  the  scene  of  Porus's  battle  correspond  with  the  part 
of  the  Hydaspes  whei'e  they  crossed,  that  several  gentlemen  of  (be 
mission,  who  read  the  piassage  on  the  spot,  were  persuaded  thai  it 
referred  to  the  very  placQ  before  their  eyes.'  (p.  80.) 

Tine  cpessing  of  the?  Punjaub  occupied  them:  from  the  26th  July 
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to  tbe  S9lh  Augviil ;  tbc  £ertility  of  this  tract,  so  much  extolled  bj 
our  ge<^raphei*8,  was  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  firitish  provinces 
in  Hindostan,  and  still  more  so  to  fiengal,  which  it  has  been  thought 
to  resemble.  A  considerable  part  of  it  is  pastured  by  oxen  and 
buffaloes  ;  that  which  lies  on  the  Sutledge,  though  the  most  sterile, 
was  tlie  best  cultivated ;  but  not  a  third  part  was  under  cultivation. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Punjaub  belongs  to  Runjeet  Sing,  who  had 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Seiks,  and  with  it  the  title  of 
king.  It  lias  many  fine  villages  and  large  towns ;  but  Umritsir, 
the  sacred  city  of  the  Seiks,  alone  appeared  in  a  prosperous  states 
Lahore  seemed  hastening  fast  to  ruin ;  ^  but  the  domes  and  minarets 
of  the  mosKMies,  the  lofty  walls  of  the  fort,  the  massy  terraces  of  the 
garden  of  Snaulimar,  tlie  splendid  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Je* 
hai^eer,  and  the  numberless  inferior  tombs  and  places  of  worship 
that  surround  the  town,  still  rendered  it  an  object  of  curiosity  and 
admiration.' 

Having  crossed  the  Sudedge,  they  entered  the  British  territories ; 
and,  after  a  further  journey  of  £00  miles,  reached  Delhi,  from 
which  they  bad  set  out. 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  small  portion  of  Afghanis taun  travelled 
over  by  Mr.  EljAinstone,  that,  from  personal  knowledge,  he  can 
give  but  an  imperfect  account  of  its  geography,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions, or  of  the  manners  and  condition  of  the  numerous  tribes 
of  people  by  which  this  country  is  inhabited :  he  has,  however, 
done  much  in  collecting,  comparing,  and  digesting  the  reports  of 
others.  The  geography  must  necessarily  be  defective  ;  and  a  map 
constructed  from  the  routes  of  different  persons,  and  estimated  in 
different  denominatipus  of  measure,  cannot,  of  course,  be  very  cor- 
rect. It  might  be  wished  that  the  one  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
work  had  been  less  obscured  by  the  deep  shading  of  the  mountains. 

The  climate  and  productions  of  Afghanistaun  are  as  varied  at 
its  surface.  It  embraces  every  degree  of  temperature ;  from  that 
of  mountains  clothed  in  perpetual  snow,  to  that  of  burning  sands 
visited  by  the  fatal  simoom  and  the  delusive  siraub ;  while  the  cen^ 
tral  parts,  broken  into  hill  and  dale,  enjoy  a  middle  temperature; 
— ^butthe  average  heat  of  the  yegr,  Mr.  Elphjns^e  says,  does  not 
reach  that  of  India,  nor  die  cold  that  of  England.  In  the  plain 
of  Pediawery  sturininded  by  mountains,  the  thermometer  stoo4, 
for  several  days,  at  I  and  .1  ;  but  frost  continued  tl^•ough  the 
winter  to  the  first  week  in  March,  \vhen  the  peach  and  plum-trees 
began  to  blossom;  theappte,  qiiince,  and  mulberry-trees  put  forth 
in  the  same  week ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  they  were  in  full: 
foliage:  early  .in  April  barley  ^as  in  the  ear,  and  was  cut  down 
the  first  week  in.  May.  In  summer,  die  h^at  is  intolerable,  except 
where  it  is  mitigated  by  the  wind  from  the  Snowy  Mountains.  Mr. 
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Elphinstone  states,  from  recollection,  the  extreme  heiglit  at  \2(ff 
and  the  greatest  depression  of  the  mercury  at  25°.  In  Damaun  the 
Jieat  is  still  more  oppressive,  during  the  night  as  well  as  in  the  day. 
Here  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  wet  their  cjothes  before  they  go 
to  sleep ;  and  every  man  has  a  vessel  of  water  by  his  side,  when  be 
(  ^  lies  down ;  but  Sewee  is  so  much  worse  than  all  the  rest,  that  it  is 
a  common  saying, '  O  Lord  !  when  you  had  Sewee,  why  need  you 
have  made  hell?' 

Lions,  tigers,  leopards,  wolves,  hyenas,  jackalls,  and  all  the 
other  animals  of  Hindostan,  abound  in  Afghanistaun ;  besides 
Various  kinds  of  camels  and  dromedaries,  lliey  have  abundance 
of  horses,  mules,  oxen,  and  buffaloes ;  but  the  principal  stock  of 
the  pastoral  tribes  are  the  broad-tailed  sheep.  Being  fond  of  hunt-* 
ing,  their  dogs  are  very  good,  especially  their  greyhounds  and  point- 
ters.  They  are  also  fond  of  hawking,  and  their  falcons  are  well 
trained;  one  of  them,  called  the  chirk,  is  taught  ta  strike  the 
antelope,  and  to  retard  its  speed  by  fastening  on  its  bead  till  tlie 
greyhounds  come  up.  Herons,  cmnes,  storks,  wild  swans,  geese, 
and  ducks,  are  plentiful ;  as  are  partridges,  quails,  pigeons,  &c. 

The  common  ivees  are  two  species  of  oak,  pines,  cedars,  cy- 
presses, walnuts,  and  wild  olives.  The  pistachio  tree  grows  wild 
in  the  Hindoo  Coosh.  In  the  plains  are  the  mulberry,  the  tama- 
risk, the  willow,  the  plane,  and  the  poplar,  with  many  otiiers,  of 
which,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone.  is  no  botanist,  we  are  left  in  igno- 
rance. 

To  those  who  may  feel  disposed  to  read,  at  second-hand,  detailed 
descriptions  of  the  other  two  large  cities  of  Afghanistaun,  Caubul 
and  Candahar,  of  the  moimtaills,  hills^  and  valleys  of  this  exten- 
sive kingdom,  we  warmly  recommead  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Elphio- 
-stone's  book.  They  are  too  long  for  us  to  touch  upon  ;  and  our 
account  of  the  various  tribes  of  people  that  inhabit  Caubiil,  though 
iar  more  interesting,  must  necessarily  be  very  concise.  Of  the  ori- 
ginal inhabitants,  die  Afghauns,  very  little  appears  to  be  known; 
^t  that  little  is  exceedingly  interesting ;  as  every  thing  must  be 
that  tends  to  elucidate  and  confirm  that  most  ancient  and  authentic 
record  of  the  history  of  the  human  race — the  Bible. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  there  is  a  trans* 
latton  of  a  Persian  historical  fragment,  in  which  the  descent  of  tb« 
Afghauns  is  traced  from  the  Jews,  Afgan  being  stated  as  the  son 
of  Berkia,  the  son  of  S^l ;  he  is  represented  as  a  man  distinguished 
by  great  corporal  strength,  who  established  himself  and  his  progeny 
in  a  state  of  independence  in  the  vall^'s  formed  by  the  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  this  paper  is  annexed  ths 
following  note  b^  the  President  of  die  Asiatic  Socie^. 
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*  This  account  of  the  Afghans  may  lead  o  a  very  interesting  disco- 
very. We  ieam  from  Esdras,  that  the  ten  tribes,  after  a  wandering 
journey,  came  to  a  country  called  Arsareth,  where  we  may  suppose 
fhey  settled.  Now  the  Afghans  are  said,  by  the  best  Persian  historians^ 
to  be  descended  from  the  Jews  ;  they  have  traditions  among  themselvei 
of  such  a  descent ;  and  it  is  even  asserted  that  their  families  are  distin* 
guished  by  the  names  of  Jewish  tribes,  although,  since  their  conversion 
to  the  Islam,  they  studiously  conceal  their  origin.  The  Pushtoo  lan- 
guage, of  which  I  have  seen  a  Dictionary,  has  a  manifest  resemblance 
to  Uie  Chaldaic ;  and  a  considerable  district  under  their  dominion  if 
called  Hazareh,  or  Hazaret,  which  may  easily  have  been  changed  inUI 
the  word  used  by  Esdras.  I  strongly  recommend  an  inquiry  into  the  li- 
Iterature  and  history  of  the  Afghans/ 

No  ooe,  however,  has  as  yet  attempted  to  institute  such  an  inr 
quiry.  Mr.  Elphinstone  avows  his  inability  for  the  task  ;  their  owif 
accounts  of  their  origin  appear  to  him  to  be  fabulous ;  but  all  their 
histories,  he  says,  begin  with  relating  the  transactions  of  the.  Jewf 
from  Abraham  down  to  the  captivity :  he  adds,  that  this  narrative  ap- 
pears to  agree  with  that  of  the  other  Mahomedaus;  and  that,  although 
interspersed  with  sokne  wild  fables,  it  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
Scripture.  Sir  John  Malcolm  observes  that  almost  all  the  Maho- 
medan  writers  claim  this  ilescent  for  the  Afghauns;  and  that 
he  himself  possessed  a  genealogical  table,  in  which  it  was  at* 
tempted  to  prove  that  all  the  principal  families  of  Afghanistautf 
were  direct  descendants  of  the  kings  of  Israel ;  but  although  they 
differ  remarkably  in  their  personal  appearance,  dress,  customs,  and 
language,  from  the  Persians,  the  Tartars,  and  the  Indians,  yet,  as 
the  Pushtoo  has  no  affinity  with  the  Hebrew,  as  he  understands^  he 
seems  to  lay  little  »tress  on  the  written  traditions  of  their  origin. 
Now,  if  the  fact  were  established,  of  a  total  want  of  similarity  be^ 
tween  the  two  languages,  we  should  not  deem  it  a  circumstance 
more  conclusive  agmnst  their  Jewish  origin,  than  their  marked  re- 
semblance in  all  other  respects,  as  well  as  their  own  and  their  neigh- 
bours' traditions,  are  in  favour  of  it :  but  the  missionaries  of  Se- 
rampore,  in  the  account  of  their  proceedings  down  to  June,  1814, 
differ  very  widely  on  this  point  from  Sir  John  Malcolm  and  Mr, 
£lphinstone ;  and  the  authority  of  such  men  as  Carey  and  Marsh- 
man  Avill,  perhaps,  as  far  as  language  is  concerned,  be  rated  higher 
than  that  of  either  of  the  former.  Therwe  learned  men  state  dis- 
tinctly,— that  '  thfe  Pushtoo  language  (into  which  they  have  trans- 
lated nearly  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament)  contains  a  greater 
-  number  of  Hebrew  words  than  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  any  nation 
ill  India — that  ^  the  PuslUoo  and  Balochee  appear  to  forn*  tlie 
connecting  link  l>etween  those  of  Sung*ikrit  and  those  of  Hebrew 
ofijin;' — that  a  learned  Afgbaun  says,  >his  nation  are  Beui  Israel, 
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but  not  Yiibodi'^^ons  of  Israel,  b«t  not  J<t^vs ;— flw^  that  Mr. 
Chamberlain  (a  resident  missionary)  writes,  *  Many  of  the  Afghani 
are  tmdoubtedly  of  the  race  of  Abraham/  AH  of  which  is  highly 
encouraging  for  the  prosecution  of  that  inquiry  recommended  b;^ 
Sir  Wilitam  Jones. 

.  Hie  Afghatm  nation  was  originally  divided  into  four  principal 
tribeis,  who  are  again  divided  into  clans,  and  subdivided  into  petty 
chkftainsbipB,  or  khtils,  and  fuilher  into  families,  each  forming  a 
little  commonwealth  within  itself.  The  khauns  are  the  chiefs  of 
tribes.  Tb^  compose,  according  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  a  sort  of 
*  clannisfa  commonwealth but,  unlike  that  of  the  Highlanders, 
'  the  clannish  attachment  of  the  Afghauns  is  rather  to  the  cofnmu«- 
nity  than  to  the  chief/  The  tribes  seem  to  be  generally  at  war 
wiA  each  other.  The  general  law  of  the  kingdom  is  "tfiat  of  tiie 
Koran  ;  but  they  still  preserve  their  own  customary  code  called  the 
Pooshtoonwnlle,  which  authorizes  the  injured  party  to  retaliate 
on  the  aggressor,  by  exacting  '  an  eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  i 
tooth.'  He  may  even  wreak  his  private  vengeance  on  a  relation  of 
the  offender,  if  the  latter  should  escape  ;  and  thus  quarrels  become 
hereditary,  and  are  often  transmitted  from  father  to  son  for  several 
geuerationis.  Criminal  offences,  however,  are  generally  tried  before 
^  Jeerga,  which  is  an  assembly  composed  of  khans,  elders,  and 
iinoollahs,  or  priests :  they  are  supposed  to  decide  according  to  the 
merits  of  the  case;  and  the  penalty  always  includes  a  public 
apology :  in  serious  cases,  a  certain  number  of  young  womefi  from 
the  family  of  the  criminal  are  given  in  marriage  to  the  person  ag- 
grieved and  to  his  relations.  It  is  curious  to  learn  the  value  which 
these  people  seem  to  attach  to  women.  For  a  murder,  six  of  them 
are  given  with  portions,  and  six  without ;  six  also  are  the  penalty  for 
cutting  off  a  hand,  an  ear,  or  a  nose ;  and  three  for  breaking  a  tooth  : 
but  equivalents,  fixed  at  a  very  low  rate,  are  frequently  taken.  If 
an  offender  flies  the  country  for  some  serious  crime,  (murder,  for  in- 
stance,) but  at  length  <letermines  to  submit  to  justice,  he  has  only 
to  throw  hinwelf  in  the  way  of  the  offended  party,  dressed  in  a 
shroud,  and,  offering  him  a  naked  sword,  to  say  that  his  life  is  in 
his  power,  and  propose  a  compensation;  and  an  accommodation 
follows  of  course  : — but,  for  the  powers  of  the  oolooses,  or  tribes, 
the  khauns,  the  judicial  *  jeergas,  and  other  matters  connected  with 
the  internal  government  of  the  A  fghauns,  we  must  refer  to  the  de- 
tails given  by  Mr.  Elphinstone. 

The  following  are  among  the  principal  tribes.    The  Berdoo- . 
raunees,  so  named  by  Ahmed  Shah,  who  inhabit  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  country,  to  the  northward  of  the  salt  range  of  mountains, 
and  who  are  mostly  agricultural.    They  cultivate  wheat,  rice,  In- 
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diaB  corn,  barley,  puke,  sugar-cane,  tobacco  and  cotton.  The  Eti- 
sofeyesy  or  offspring  of  Yaaof ;  these  consist  of  about  tliirty  little 
republics  :  they  arc  reported  to  be  a  turbulent  set,  proud  of  their 
independence,  litigious,  quarrelsome,  and  boastful  of  a  legacy  left 
them  by  one  of  their  chiefs — *  that  they  should  always  be  free  but 
never  united — they  are  supposed  to.  amount  to  900,000 souls  :  the 
Fakers,  or  villains,  nearly  as  numerous,  like  the  villains  in  the  feudal 
times  of  Europe,  are  protected  by  their  masters  from  all  ill  usa^e, 
except  that^luch  is  inflicted  by  thpse  very  protectors,  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  power  of  life  i»id  death,  "^fhey  arc  employed 
(Aiefly  in  the  fields,-  or  in  feeding  catde  on  the  mountains.  Tbe 
Eusofzyes  seclude  their  own  women,  but  Inre  oilier  females  to  sing 
and  dance  at  their  entertainments.  Like  the  Quakers,  they  never 
suffer  one  of  their  own  tribe,  who  has  maintained  a  good  character, 
to  fall  into  distress.  They  affect  to  be  exceedhigly  religious,  but, 
like  many  of  those  who  aspire  to  be  '  righteous  over  much/  are,  in 
fact,  a  vicious  and  debauched  people.  The  mountaineers,  on  the 
contrary,  while  they  avow  their  ignorance  and  indifference  as  to 
religious  matters,  are  amiable  and  virtuous^  Some  of  these  simple 
people,  on  observing  a  Moollah  copying  the  Koran,  struck  off  his 
head,  observing, '  You  tell  us  these  books  come  from  Godj  and 
here  you  are  making  them  yourself;'  The  Khyberees  are  a  lerti 
but  muscular  race,  with  large  gaunt  feces,  high  noses  and  cheek- 
bones, and  black  complexions  ;  whereas  most  of  the  Berdoorauneo 
tribes  have  fair  complexions,  grey  eyes  and  red  beards. 

The  tribes  of  Damaun  dwell  to  the  southward  of  the  salt  range, 
and  are  mostly  pastoral,  merchants  or  carriers.  They  are  described 
as  a  simple  and  honest  race,  less  bigoted  and  intolerant,  and  less 
addicted  to  debauchery,  than  their  northern  neighbours.  The  men 
are  large,  bony  and  fair :  the  women  are  without  restraint. 

The  Sheeraunees  are  the  principal  of  the  moinitain  tribes  of  So- 
limaun ;  a  stout,  hardy,  active  race  of  men,  with  bold  features,  grey 
eyes,  high  cheek- bones,  having  a  wild  but  manly  appearance;  they 
live  in  huts  cut  into  the  side  of  the  hiHs,  closed  generally  in  front 
with  a  thorn  bush:  the  common  people  wrap  themselves  in  sheep 
skin  cloaks,  the  more  wealthy  have  a  black  blanket  bound  round  the 
waist  and  another  thrown  over  the  shoulders :  they  cultivate  grain, 
but  depend  merely  on  tlieir  sheep,  oxen,  goats,  and  asses ;  they  re<lr 
no  horses.  Robbers  by  profession,  there  is  yet  so  much  honour 
among  them  that  they  never  break  their  faith ;  and  even  a  stranger, 
when  once  under  their  protection,  may  consider  himself  perfectly 
safe.  ' 

Tbe  Vizarees,  still  higher  to  tbe  northward,  are  more  rude  than 
the  Sheeraui^ees — some  living  in  caves,  and  others  in  tents.  The 
women  of  this  tribe  have  gained  such  an  ascendancy,  that  they  are 
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allowed  to  chuse  their  own  busbauds.  Of  ^  western  Afghaunsy 
the  Ghiljees  and  Dooraunees  are  the  pripcipal  tribes.  Eight  cen- 
turies ago,  Ghizn^  or  Ghuznee,  iu  the  centre  of  the  Ghiljee  coun- 
try,  (the  birth-place  of  Sultaun  Mahmood,  who  formed  an  empire 
reaching  from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges  and  from  die  Jaxartes  to  the 
•  Persian  gulph,)  was  tibe  metropolis ;  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  town,  con- 
taining about  1500  houses ;  and  Caubul  is  become  the  capital  of 
the  Ghiljee  country,  and  a  place  of  very  considerable  trade.  The 
Ghiljees  are  a  warlike  race; — they  inhabit  a  country  about  180 
miles  in  length,  and  85  in  breadth  :  the  last  of  the  kings  whom  tbey 
gave  to  Persia  was  expelled  by  Nadir  Shah.  Some  of  these  tribes 
are  pastoral,  and  others  wholly  employed  in  agriculture. 

The  sceptre,  however,  has  passed  away  from  the  Ghiljees  and  is 
,  now  vested  in  the  Dooraunees,  an  extensive  tribe  of  Affghauns,  who 
border  on  Persia,  and  whose  country  is  about  400  miles  in  lengdi, 
by  1^0  in  breadth  ;  deducting  its  deserts,  about  equal  to  Scotland, 
but  inferior  to  it  in  population  ;  Candahar  is  the  capital,  and  a  place 
of  great  trade.  Heraut  is  another  large  city,  and  the  country  ad- 
joining to  these  places  is  richly  cultivated;  but  the  Dooraunees  are 
for  the  most  part  pastoral ;  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  describes  the 
charms  of  the  pastoral  life  in  such  glowing  colours  as  to  think  it 
necessary  to  warn  his  readers  in  a  note,  not  to  mistake  the  Doorau- 
nee  shepherds  for  Arcadians.  The  king  is  the  chief  of  the  Doo- 
raunee  tribe,  and  they  hold  their  lands  on  the  express  condition  of 
military  service.  Mr.  Elphinstone  seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  the 
influence  of  the  Dooraunee  aristocracy  over  the  king's  conduct,  as 
favourable  to  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  we  suspect,  however, 
that  this  supposed  counteracting  power  is  but  imaginary.  The 
kii^  and  his  army  are  every  thing.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone 
observes,  that  in  most  Asiatic  governments,  there  are  no  limits  to 
the  power  of  the  crown,  but  those  of  the  endurance  of  the  people : 
nothing  short  of  a  general  insurrection  of  the  people,  which  is  of 
rar^^  occurrence,  or  the  defection  of  the  principal  chiefs,  and  the 
arm^.  which  perpetually  occurs,  can  oppose  the  sovereign's  will. 
His  sceptre,  being  for  the  most  part  gained  by  the  sword,  must  be 
maWained  by  the  sword.  The  crown  is  every  where  held  to  he 
hereditary,  but  is  every  where  the  prize  to  be  conteuded  for  by 
active  and  audacious  robbers,  who,  like  Nadir  Shah,  are  rarely 
ashamed  to  avow  the  baseness  of  their  origin.  This  fortunate  ad- 
venturer openly  derided  royal  birth  and  hereditary  succession. 
We  arc  told  that  *  when  the  pride  of  the  royal  house  of  Delhi 
required  that  Nadir's  son,  who  was  to  marry  a  princess  of  th^t 
family,  should  give  an  account  of  his  male  ancestors  for  seven  ge- 
nerations, the  conqueror  exclaimed,  "  Tell  them  that  he  is  the 
son  of  Nadir  Shah,  the  son  of  the  Kword,  the  grand-spn  of  the 
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•worij  and  so  on  till  they  have  a  descent  of  ieventy  instead  of  s^en 
generations." 

The  crown  of  Caubul  is  considered  as  hereditary  in  that  branch 
of  the  house  of  Suddozye,  which  is  descended  from  Ahmed  Shah ; 
and  the  Dooraunee  lords  name  the  son  that  is  to  succeed ;  the  rest 
are  shut  up  in  the  Balla  Hissaur,  or  castle^  where,  as  in  Persia,  they 
are  generally  deprived  of  their  eyes :  if  they  are  spared  this  inhuman 
outrage,  or  escape  from  confinement,  they  are  sure  to  collect  a  band 
of  soldiers  under  some  disaffected  khauns,  turn  robbers,  or  raise 
the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  the  people  in  the  mean  time,  who  go  for 
nothing,  regard  the  struggles  for  powef  with  perfect  indifference, 
and  submit  without  resistance  to  all  the  exactions  required  of  them  : 
— like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  so  they  carry  but  the  panniers  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  it  is  much  the  same  to  them  who  girds 
them  on. 

The  king  of  Caubul's  title  is  Shauhee  Doorree  Doorraun  ;  his 
court  is  called  Derree  Khauneh,  which  signifies  the  gate,  implying, 
in  the  spirit  of  oriental  adulation,  that  a  subject  ought  to  intrude 
no  farther  into  the  palace,  even  in  his  thoughts.  The  king  alone 
.can  coin  money.  He  is  judge  himself  of  all  state-criminals,  but 
cannot  put  to  death  one  of  his  own  tribe.  He  is  at  the  head  of  re- 
ligious aifairs ;  lie  makes  war  and  peace ;  appoints  all  the  officers 
of  state,  except  some  few  that  are  hereditary ;  has  the  entire  controul 
of  the  revenue — in  one  word,  he  may  be  said  to  be  absolute  as  long 
as  he  can  maintain  his  dominion.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  however, 
says  that  the  Afghaun  government  is  marked  by  moderation  towards 
its  subjects,  and  mildness  in  its  punishments;  that  the  chiefs  alone 
suffer  for  rebellions ;  that  the  Persian  practice  of  blinding  or 
maiming  the  common  people  is  unknown  ;f  and  that  during  the 
.time  ilie  embassy  was  at  Peshawer,  there  was  but  one  execu- 
tion, which  was  that  of  a  Sheeah  dervise  for  blasphemy.  Though 
we  have  no  room  to  follow  Mr.  Elphinstone  through  his  details  of 
the  several  clans,  we  cannot  resist  laying  before  our  readers,  as  u 
fkvourable  specimen  of  the  work,  his  general  vi^w  of  Afghanis- 
taun  and  the  character  and  <:ondition  of  the  people  as  they  would 
appeiar  to  a  traveller  arriving  among  them  from  the  west,  and  to 
another  from  the  east. 

*  If  a  man  could  be  transported  from  England  to  the  Affghaun  coun- 


•  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia. 

t  In  the  horrible  massacre  of  Kerioaun,  by  the  infamous  Aga  Mahomed,  uncle  to  tli« 
present,  king  ,of  Persia,  7000  men  were  deprived  of  sight.  Sir  J.  Malcolm  distributed 
alms  to  more  than  a  hundred  of  these  poor  creatures  at  Shirauz,  on  our  King's  birth- 
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try,  without  passing  through  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  Persia,  or  Ta»- 
tary,  he  would  be  amazed  at  the  wide  and  unfrequented  deserts,  and 
the  mountains  covered  with  perennial  snow.  Even  in  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  country,  he  would  discover  a  wild  assemblage  of  hills  and 
wastes,  unmarked  by  inclosures,  not  embellished  by  trees,  and  destitute 
of  navigable  canals,  public  roads,  and  all  the  great  and  elaborate  pro- 
ductions of  human  industry  and  refinement.  He  would  find  the  towns 
few,  and  far  distant  from  each  other ;  and  he  would  look  in  vain  for  inns 
or  other  conveniences  which  a  traveller  would  meet  with  in  the  wildest 
parts  of  Great  Uritain.  Yet  he  would  sometimes  be  delighted  with  the 
fertility  and  populousness  of  particular  plains  and  valleys,  where  he 
would  see  the  productions  of  Europe  mingled  in  profusion  with  those  of 
the  torrid  zone ;  and  the  land  laboured  with  an  industry  and  a  judg« 
ment  no  where  surpassed.  He  would  see  the  inhabitants,  following 
their  flocks,  in  tents,  or  assembled  in  villages,  to  which  the  terraced  roofe 
and  mud  walls  give  an  appearance  entirely  new.  He  would  be  struck 
at  first  with  their  high,  and  even  harsh  features,  their  sun-burnt  counte* 
nances,  their  long  beards,  their  loose  garments,  and  their  shag^  man- 
tles of  skins.  When  he  entered  into  the  society,  he  would  notice  the 
absence  of  regular  courts  of  justice,  and  of  every  thing  like  an  organized 
police.  He  would  be  surprized  at  the  fluctuation  and  instability  of 
the  civil  institutions.  He  would  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  howti 
nation  could  subsist  on  such  disorder;  and  would  pity  those  who  were 
compelled  to  pass  their  days  in  such  a  scene,  and  whose  minds  were 
trained  by  their  unhappy  situation,  to  fraud  and  violence,  to  rapine,  de- 
ceit and  revenge.  Yet  he  would  scarce  fail  to  admire  their  martial  and 
lofty  spirit,  their  hospitality,  and  tlieir  bold  and  simple  manners,  equally 
removed  from  the  suppleness  of  a  citizen,  and  the  awkward  rusticity 
of  a  clown ;  and  he  would,  probably,  before  long  discover,  among  so 
many  qualities  that  excited  his  disgust,  the  rudiments  of  many  virtues. 

*  But  an  English  traveller  from  India,  would  view  them  with  a  more 
favourable  eye  :  he  would  be  pleased  with  the  cold  climate,  elevated  by 
the  wild  and  novel  scenery,  and  delighted  by  meeting  many  of  the  produc- 
tions of  his  native  land.  He  would  first  be  struck  with  the  thinness  of  the 
fixed  population,  and  then  with  the  appearance  of  the  people;  not  flut- 
tering in  white  muslins,  while  half  their  bodies  are  naked,  but  soberlyand 
decently  attired  in  dark  coloured  woollen  clothes ;  and  wraptup  in  brown 
mantles,  or  in  large  sheep-skin  cloaks.  He  would  admire  their  strong 
and  active  forms,  their  fair  complexions  and  European  features ;  their 
industry  and  enterprize ;  the  hospitality,  sobriety,  and  contempt  of  plea* 
sure,  which  appear  in  all  their  habits ;  and,  above  all,  the  indepen- 
dence and  energy  of  their  character.  In  India  he  would  have  left  a 
country  where  every  movement  originates  in  the  government  or  its 
agents,  and  where  the  people  absolutely  go  for  nothing ;  and  he  would 
find  himself  among  a  nation  where  the  control  of  the  government  is 
scarcely  felt,  and  where  every  man  appears  to  pursue  his  own  indioa- 
tio'ns,  undirected  and  unrestrained.  Amidst  the  stormy  independenca 
df  this  mode  of  life,  he  would  regret  the  ease  and  security  in  which  the 
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fttate  of  India,  aqd  even  the  indolence  and  timidity  of  its  inhabitants, 
enable  most  parts  of  that  country  to  repose.  He  would  meet  with 
many  productions  of  art  and  nature  that  do  not  exist  in  India ;  but,  in 
eeneral,  he  would  f  nd  the  arts  of  life  less  advanced,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  Hindostan  unknown  t  on  the  whole,  his  impression  of  his  new 
acquaintances  would  be  favourable ;  although  he  would  feel  that,  with- 
out having  lost  the  ruggedness  of  a  barbarous  nation,  they  were  tainted 
witt  the  vices  common  to  all  the  Asiatics.  Yet,  he  would  reckon  them 
virtuous,  compared  with  the  people  to  whom  he  had  been  accustomed  t 
would  be  inclined  to  regard  them  with  interest  and  kindness ;  and 
could  scarcely  deny  them  a  portion  of  his  esteem.' — pp.  149,  150. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  has  subjoined  to  this,  a  chapter  on  theliteratuTft 
of  the  AfghauDs :  it  is  not  altogether  so  summary  as  that  of  Horre« 
bow  *  On  Owls yet  it  infoims  us  of  little  more  than  that  tbo 
Afghauns  have  no  literature.  There  is,  however,  no  lack  of  poetrr 
among  them ;  and  we  should  judge  from  the  specimens  of  it  with 
which  Mr.  Elphiustone  has  favoured  us,  that  the  bards  of  this  re* 
mote  country  are  gifted  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  genuine 
enthusiasm. 

The  most  popular  of  their  poets,  he  says,  is  Rehmaun;  in  whose 
odes,  however,  as  they  were  translated  to  him,  he  could  discover 
no  merit :  but  this  does  not,  as  Mr.  Elphinstone  very  justly  adds, 
prove  that  he  is  unworthv  of  his  reputation.  His  favourite,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  Kooshhaui,  khaun  of  the  Khuttucks,  a  tribe  situ- 
ate to  the  east  of  Peshawer.  This  poet  was  the  contemporary  of 
Aurei^zebe,  against  whom  he  maintained,  during  the  whole  of  his 
life,  a  fierce  but  unequal  struggle.  One  of  his  poems  gives  a  cu- 
rious and  interesting  account  of  himself  and  his  family. 

*  Come,  and  listen  to  my  story, 

In  which  both  good  and  evil  are  displayed. 

I  am  Kooshhaui,  the  son  of  Shahbauz  khaun ;  > 

Descended  from  a  race  of  warriors. 

Shahbauz  was  the  son  of  Yeheia, 

Like  whom  was  there  never  another  youth. — 

Any  enemy  that  appeared  against  him 

Soon  found  his  place  in  the  tomb: 

He  had  both  the  sword  and  the  board,* 

Both  courage  and  constancy.' 

He  goes  on  to  tell  bow,  after  his  father's  death,  he  became  the 
khaun  of  the  tribe,  and  lived  in  greater  splendour  than  any  of  his 
ancestors : — he  then  alludes  to  his  misfortunes,  and  bursts  into  bit- 
ter invectives  against  the  Moguls,  and  some  of  his  sons,  who  had 
been.deduced  by  the  prospect  of  advancement  to  join  the  enemies 
i>f  their,  country. 

*  I  am  the  enemy  of  Aurengzebe, 

Though  my  head  be  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  wilderness, 
M  2  I  am 
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I  am  for  the  honour  of  the  Afghaun  name; 
And  they  have  taken  part  with  the  Moguls : 
They  prowl  about  like  hungry  dogs 
After  the  bread  and  soup  of  the  Moguls : 
They  are  always  in  pursuit  of  me, 
My  hand  could  reach  them  even  now, 
But  I  will  not  destroy  my  own  soul.' — p.  ip*- 


Mr.  filphmstone  compares  this  intrepid  chief  to  Wallace.  Bat 
Kooshhaul  fought  less  for  the  liberty  than  for  the  superiority  of  his 
tribe  ;  and  bore,  \Ve  think,  a  more  striking  resemblance  to  Sevagec 
than  to  the  enemy  of  Edward.  One  of  his  odes,  which  Mr. 
Elphinstone  has  given  entire,  and  which  proves  his  unwearied 
ardour  in  kindling  new  aniiiiosities  against  Aurengzebe,  opens  is 
ihis  oharacteristic  and  beautiful  manner * 

'  Whetlce  has  this  spring  appeared  again, 
Which  has  made  the  country  all  one  rose  garden  I 
The  anemone  is  there,  the  iris  and  the  daffodil, 
The  jasmine,  the  narcissus,  and  the  pomegranate  dower. 
The  flowers  of  the  spring  are  of  all  colours, 
But  the  cheek  of  the  red  tulip  glows  most  among  them  idl. 
The  maidens  have  handfuls  of  roses  in  their  bosom, 
The  youths  have  bunches  of  flowers  in  their  turbans, 
The  musician  applies  his  bow  to  the  cheghauneh, 
And  searcheij  out  the  melodies  of  every  string. 
Come,  O  cup-bearer,  bring  full,  full  cups ; 
Let  me  be  satiated  with  wine  and  revelry/ — p.  195. 

This  description,  Mr.  Elphinstone  says  reminds  him  of  the  old 
English  romance.  He  might  surely  have  found  a  nobler  prototype. 
To  us  it  strongly  recals  the  wild  and  fervid  strains  of  Aneurim 
and  Taliessin :  and  we  could  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  through 
the  whole  of  this  animated  ode,  that  we  were  not  listening  to  the 
*  Hirlas-hom,'  and  the  poems  of  the  Gododin. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  winds  up  his  account  of  the  Afghauns  with  a 
brief  summary  of  their  character.  *  Their  vices,'  he  s^ys,  *  are  re- 
venge, envy,  avarice,  rapacity  and  obstinacy ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  fond  of  liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  dependant^ 
hospitable,  brave,  hardy,  frugal,  laborious,  and  prudent ;  and  they 
•are  less  disposed  than  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood  to  false- 
hood, intrigue,  and  deceit.'  This  character  is  rather  more  favourable 
than  that  which  is  given  of  the  same  people  by  that  extraordinary 
traveller  Forster ;  but  the  difference  may  be  well  ficcounted  for  by 
the  different  circumstances  under  which  they  saw  them  :  the  one 
travelling  not  much  unlike  a  mendicant — the  other,  in  ijl  the  splen- 
dour of  an  oriental  ambassador. 

His  account  of  the  provinces  of  Sind,  Heraut,  Belochistaun, 
2cc«  vte  must  pass  over  in  silence,  that  we  may  spare  room  for  a 
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glance  beyond  the  Himmaleh^  and  the  Hindoo  Coosh.  Of  the  tri* 
btitary  province  of  Cashmeer,  which  is  an  indented  basin  in  the 
bosom  of  these  lofty  ranges,  we  can  desire  nothing  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  lively  and  interesting  descriptions  of  Bemier  and 
Forster.  The  city  of  Cashmeer,  Mr.  Elphinstone  says,  is  the 
lai^est  hi  the  Dooraunee  dominions,  containing  from  1 50  to  200,000 
inhabitants  :  the  inquiries  made  by  Mr.  Strachey  enable  us  to  add 
a  short  account  of  the  shawl  manufactory  here,  which  is  said  to 
employ  sixteen  thousand  looms. 

A  shop,  shed,  or  tent,  has  generally  three  working-people ; 
and  a  remarkably  fine  shawl  will  occupy  them  a  whole  year  or 
more,  while  other  shops  make  six  or  eight  in  the  same  period. 
Of  the  best  kind  three  people  will  work  <5nly  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  a  day  :  sometimes  shawls  are  made  in  separate  pieces 
and  afterwards  joined  together ;  the  plain  shawls  are  woven  with 
a  shuttle ;  the  variegated  ones  are  worked  with  wooden  needles, 
each  different  coloured  thread  having  a  distinct  needle.  The 
Oostaud,  or  head  workman,  directs  them  as  to  the  thread  and  co* 
lours  they  are  to  use  in  order  to  make  the  figure  ;  and  though  the 
rough  side  of  ihe  shawl  is  uppermost  on  the  frame,  and  the  pattern 
perhaps  quite  new,  he  never  mistakes  the  regularity  of  the  most 
figured  patterns.  The  wool  of  the  shawl-goat  is  imported  from 
Tibet  and  other  parts  of  Tartary,  and  is  spun  by  women.  The 
best  is.  from  Rodauk,  and  it  bears  in  Cashmeer  a  price  of  half-a- 
crown  to  three  shillings  a  pound.  Mr.  Strachey  thinks  that  the 
probable  nuniber  of  shawls  manufactured  at  Cashmeer  in  one  year 
may  be  about  eighty  thousand. 

The  Appendi3{  to  Mr.  Elphinstone's  btfok  contains  a  curious 
and  most  interesting  account  of  Caufiristaun,  collected  from 
the  report  of  a  Mussulman  whom  he  employed  to  penetrate  into 
that  country,  and  supported  by  other  respectable  authorities. 
Major  Rennell,  in  his  admirable  Memoir,  has  stated,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  late  Colonel  Kirkpatrick,  that  there  is  a  certain  ivihi 
iiAabiting  modern  Bijore,  (Bajour,)  who  pretend  t6  be  the 
descendants  of  certain  persons  belonging  to  Alexander's  army; 
and  vyho  continue  to  preserve  that  ascendancy  over  their  neigh- 
bours, which  their  ancestors  may  be  supposed  to  have  poi^sessed 
when  they  first  settled  there.  The  authority  from  which  this  <>pinioii 
was  derived,  Mr.  Elphinstone  says,  they  were  soon  obliged  to  give 
up ;  but  they  learned  that  the  Caufirs,  situatied  in  the  mountains 
north  of  Bajour,  had  many  points  of  charactet  common  with  the 
Greeks — *  they  were  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  European  , 
complexion,  worshipped  idols,  drank  -wine  in  silver  cups  or  vases,* 
used  chairs  and  tables,  and  spoke  a  language  tinknown  to  their 
neighbours.'   The  country  inhabited  by  these  people  occupies  a 
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great  part  of  the  range  of  the  Hioddo  Coosb,  atid'  a  portion  of 
Bdoot  Taugfa.  It  is  bounded  by  Kaiysbkaur,  Badakshan^  and  Bulkb, 
and  its  easterly  extent^  behind  tbe  Himmaleb  mountains,  is  beyond 
the  meridian  of  Cashmeer. 

This  alpine  country  is  composed  of  snowy  mountains,  deep 
pine  forests,  intersected  with  few  roads,  and  those  impassable  but 
pn  foot ;  it  is  well  watered  by  mountain-streams  and  rapid  torrents, 
ihat  are  crossed  by  wooden  bridges^  or  ropes  made  of  withy  and 
other  pliant  trees.  Its  towns  and  villages  are  always  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  the  roof  of  one  house  forming  the  street  leading  to 
one  above  it.  The  deep  glens  or  valleys  are  fertile  in  wheat, 
yaripus  kinds  of  millet^  grapes  wild  and  cultivated^  and  feedabundance 
of  cattle.  Each  valley  has  its  tribe ;  these  tribes  are  separated  by 
the  Mussulmans  into  Tor  Caufirs, (black  iufidels,)  and  SpeenCaufirs, 
(white  infidels ;)  the  former  wearing  a  vest  of  black  goat  skins,  the 
other  of  white  cotton.  Their  language  has  a  close  connection  with 
ihe  Sanscrit;  a  circumstance  which  Mr.  Elphinstone  thinks  fatal 
to  their  supposed  descent  from  the  Greeks.  Our  conclusion  would 
baye  been  just  the  contrary.  Any  of  the  Greeks  that  foflowed 
Alexander^  and  remained  behind,  must  have  been  left  in  the 
Paniaub,  and  a  few  stragglers  could  not  do  otherwise  than  learn 
the  language  of  the  country  in  which  they  were  doomed  to  reside ; 
this  language  their  descendants  may  be  supposed  to  have  carried 
with  them  to  their  retreat  in  the  mountains.  The  close  resem~ 
blance  in  the  mechanism  of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages 
would  render  the  latter  sufficiently  easy  to  the  people  of  the  former 
nation ;  and  we  have  very  little  doubt  that,  if  Mr.  Elphinstone  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  vocabulary  of  the  Caufir  lan- 
guage, we  should  be  able  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
Sanscrit  roots  already  to  be  found  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  especially  in  the  latter.  It  is  no  weak  argument  in  favour 
of  a  current  opinion  in  these  mountains,  that  the  descendants  of  the 
Greeks  did  find  their  way  thither,  that  the  king  of  Derwauz,  a  tribe 
of  Kisghis  Tartars,  still  farther  north  than  the  Caufirs,  should  claim 
a  descent  from  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that  all  the  neighbouring 
tribes  should  admit  his  pretensions. 

The  Caufirs  worship  one  God,  called  by  some  Imra,  by  others 
Pagun ;  but  ^reat  men  are  sometimes  deified  and  considered  as 
intercessors  with  him.  They  attach  considerable  importance  to  the 
yirtues  of  liberality  and  hospitality.  They  eat  all  kinds  of  animal 
food,  except  fish,  which  they  abhor.  The  women  do  all  the 
dmc^ery  of  th^  family,  and  even  till  the  land.  They  take  as  many 
wives  as  they  please,  and  domestic  slavery  is  very  common.  All  their 
•laves  are  Caufirs ;  the  Mussulman  prisoners  taken  by  them  being 
invariably  put  to  death;  for  they  hold  them  m  detestation,  and 
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undertake  long  and  difficult  expeditious  against  them.  In  their 
9oIeron  festivais^each  man  wears  a  turban  in  which  is  stuck  a  feather 
for  every  Mussulman  he  has  killed;  the  number  of  bells  wpm  round 
the  waist  is  also  regulated  by  the  same  rule ;  and  no  Cauiir,  who 
has  not  killed  his  man^  is  allowed  to  flourish  his  battle-axe  above 
his  head  in  the  dance.  Tliis  exasperation  against  their  Mahomedan 
neighbours  must^  no  doubt^  have  been  occasioned  by  cruelties  and 
persecutions  on  their  part;  for 'the  Cauiirs  are  represented  as  a 
fiarmless,  affectionate,  kind  hearted  people ;  easily  appeased  when 
in  singer ;  playful^  fond  of  laughter,  and  altogether  of  a  sociable 
andjoyous  disposition. 

xheir  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies  greatly  resemble  those  of 
the  Chinese ;  and,  like  this  people,  they  seek  for  posthumous  re- 

fratation  by  the  erection  of  a  gate  near  the  way-side,  something 
ike  those  which  the  catholic  missionaries  have  dignified  with  the 
name  of  triumphal  arches.  like  the  Chinese,  also,  they  shave  the 
head,  excepting  a  long  tuft  which  is  left  on  the  crown,  and  pluck 
the  hair  from  the  upper  lip,  cheeks,  and  neck. 

The  dress  of  the  common  people  consists  of  four  goat  skins, 
two  of  which  form  a  vest,  and  two  a  kind  of  petticoat ;  the  long 
hair  of  the  skins  being  outward.  Those  in  good  circumstances 
have  a  shirt  beneath  the  vest;  the  women  wear  the  shirt  only.  The 
upper  ranks  wear  cotton  cloth  or  black  hair  cloth,  or  the  white 
blankets  of  Kaushkaur,  like  Highland  plaids,  fastened  with  a  belt, 
and  reaching  to  the  knee.  They  also  wear  cotton  trowsers,  worked 
with  flowers  in  red  and  black  worsted.  The  women's  dress  is 
nearly  the  same ;  but  their  hair  is  plaited  and  fastened  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  over  which  they  wear  a  small  cap,  and  round  it  a  little 
turban,  ornamented  with  silver  and  cowries.  Both  sexes  wear  ear- 
rings, neck-rings,  and  bracelets ;  those  that  can  afford  it,  have  them 
of  silver ;  the  common  people,  of  brass  or  pewter.  Their  houses 
are  of  wood;  they  have  stools  and  tables  shaped  like  drums;  bed- 
steads of  wood  and  thongs  of  leather.  The  Caufirs  cannot,  like 
other  Asiatics,  sit  on  their  haunches,  but  stretch  out  their  legs 
like  Europeans. 

llieir  food  consists  chiefly  of  cheese,  butter,  and  milk,  with  bread 
made  something  like  a  sweet  pudding;  they  eat  flesh  of  all  kinds, 
generally  half  dressed,  and  their  common  fruits  are  walnuts,  grapes, 
apples,  abnonds,  and  wild  apricots ;  they  wash  their  hands  and  say 
grace  before  meals.  They  drink  their  wine,  of  which  they  have 
several  sorts,  out  of  large  silver  cups,  during  their  meals,  to  a  ceitain 
degree  of  elevation,  but  not  so  far  as  to  become  quarrelsome. 
They  are  so  hospitable,  that  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  a 
stranger,  they  run  out  to  meet  and  invite  him  in.  He  is  ex- 
i>ected  to  visit  every  person  of  note  in  (he  vittage,  and  with  every 
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one  he  must  eat  and  drink.  Their  favourite  amusement  is  danciog, 
in  which  all  ages  and  sej^es  join.  Their  dances  are  rapid^  full  of 
gesticulation^  raising  the  shoulders^  shaking  the  head,  and  flourish- 
ing the  battle-axe :  they  beat  the  ground  with  great  force ;  their 
instruments  are  the  pipe  ^nd  tabor,  which  the  dancers  frequently 
accompany  with  the  voice  ;  their  music  is  quick,  varied,  and  wild. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  human  history  still  remains  to  be  discovered  in  tliese  upper 
regions  of  Asia.  Except  Manning,  who  contrived  to  get  into 
Tibet,  the  only  European,  we  believe,  that  has  yet  crossed  the 
Himmaleh,  or  place  of  snow,  sometimes  called  Hemmachal,  or  the 
snowy  mountains,  is  Mr.  Moorcroft,  an  account  of  whose  extra- 
ordinary journey  is  anxiously  looked  for.  Being  sent  to  purchase 
horses  at  a  fair  held  at  Cossipoor,  he  discovered  that  the  great  mart 
for  this  noble  animal  was  at  Bokhara;  and  conceiving  that  it  might 
be  of  infinite  service  to  the  army  in  India  if  a  direct  communica- 
tion could  be  opened  with  the  original  breeders,  he  engaged  a  Brah- 
min to  accompany  him,  and,  at  his  own  risk  and  responsibility,  set 
out  on  the  frightful  journey,  having,  however,  first  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  putting  on  a  native  dress.  He  struck  into  the  forests 
beyond  Cossipoor,  traversed  the  province  of  Kemaon,  crossed  the 
Gurwhal  ko,  and  after  a  march  of  twenty-eight  days,  among  the 
passes  of  this  vast  chain  of  mountains  covered  with  eternal  snow, 
and  whose  height  has  been  found  to  extend  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  out  of  which 
they  spring,  he  reached  a  place  of  which  geography  is  silent, 
called  Neetee,  situated  in  a  part  of  Tartary  ceded  by  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  injaghire,  to  the  grand  Lama.  Here  he  was  de- 
tained twenty-three  days,  on  pretence  that  the  Lama  had  recently 
left  this  lower  world,  and  was  not  yet  regenerated.  At  length  he 
was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  in  five  days  more  cleared  the  great 
range  of  Hemmachal,  and  reached  the  table-land  of  Tartary,  near  the 
borders  of  which  was  situated  the  frontier  town  named  D'leapa. 

Here  he  met  with  whole  droves  of  horses,  which  he  might  have 
purchased  at  60  rupees,  (about  71,  sterling)  n  head.  He  wished  to 
have  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction,  but  was  prevented,  to  the 
sacred  Jake  of  Mansaroer,  out  of  which  it  was  long  supposed  the 
Ganges  took  its  rise,  but  which  river  has  been  recently  ascer- 
tained to  have  its  sources  in  the  glaciers,  and  from  the  melted 
snow  of  the  southern  side  of  the  Himmaleh.  The  two  streams 
which  the  lamas  of  Kang-Shee,  who  were  sent  by  that  emperor  to 
ascertain  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  observed  to  flow  to  the  west-' 
ward,  the  one  rising  out  of  the  Mansaroer  lake,  and  the  other 
from  under  Mount  Kentaisse,  .  the  highest  pomt  of  the  Mooa 
Taqgh,  and  which,  after  their  junction  below  Ladac,  they  con- 
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eluded  to  be  tlie  first  great  branch  of  the  Ganges,  would  now 
appear,  from  the  information  collected  by  Mr.  Moorcroft,  to  be 
incorrectly  assumed  ;  the  stream  issuing  from  the  sacred  lake  of 
Mansaroer,  being  the  source  of  a  river  of  very  inferior  note,  that 
of  the  Sutlaii,  or  Sutledge,  the  western  boundary  of  our  Indian 
empire,  which  works  its  way  through  the  Snowy  Mountains  close 
under  the  high  peak  of  Gantal,  immediately  west  of  the  vale  of 
Cashmeer ;  while  the  northern  stream,  flowing  westerly  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  turns  to  the  southward,  and,  forcing  a  passage 
through  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  forms  a  branchy  perhaps  the  principal 
one,  of  the  Indus. 

A  war  which  was  then  raging  between  the  Ghorkalees  and  their 
northern  neighbours  prevented  Mr.  Moorcroft  from  proceeding ; 
and  on  his  return  he  was  seized  by  a  chief  of  the  former,  and  kept  ii| 
close  confinement  for  seventeen  days.  From  the  moment  he  had 
descended  the  Himmaleh  mountains  on  the  north  side,  he  met  with 
the  shawl  wool  goat,  and  the  yak  or  Tartarian  cow ;  the  latter 
animal,  it  seems,  has  an  under  coating  of  soft  wool  or  fur,  equal  to 
that  of  the  beaver,  being  sk  natural  felt  of  the  finest  kind ;  the  wool 
of  the  former  is  monopolized  by  the  Latakt6  Tartars,  and  sold  to 
the  Cashmerians;  who,  for  every  lack  of  rupees  expended,  pro-, 
cure  a  return  of  ten  or  twelve.  Both  of  these  animals,  but  the 
goat  especially,  seem,  from  the  temperature  of  the  climate,  as 
well  as  from  their  habits,  to  be  exactly  suited  for  the  Highlands- 
of  Scotland,  or  the  Hebrides  ;  but  the  heats  of  the  south  of  India, 
through  which  they  must  pass,  or  the  inconveniences  of  a  long  > 
voyage,  have  hitherto  rendered  every  attempt  to  import  them  in- 
effectual. Mr.  M^oorcroft  obtained  a  living  specimen  of  each  ani- 
mal, but  we  believe  he  lost  them  when  thrown  into  prison. 

He  saw  behind  the  mouritains  great  numbers  of  wild  horses  and 
the  Ghurk-hur,  or  wild  ass :  but  horses  seemed  the  staple  commodity 
of  the  country.  Tartary  appears  to  be  in  fact  the  indigenous 
country  of  the  horse.  From  Pegu  to  the  Caspian,  over  all  that 
extensive  region  vi'hith  sweeps  to  the  northward  of  the  Himmaleh 
and  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  the  horse  is  the  most  thriving  animal,  im- 
proving in  size,  strength,  and  beauty,  as  we  proceed  to  the  west- 
ward. In  all  this  vast  tract  he  is  every  where  the  companion  o^ 
man — he  shares  with  him  his  food,  his  tent,  and  his  clothing^ 
A  Tartar  horse-race  is  well  calculated  to  try  the  bottom  of  the 
animal.  The  Turcomans  have  no  idea  of  a  short  heat;  they  as- 
semble a  great  multitude  of  horses  at  a  spot  where  they  are  to 
start,  generally  a  good  day's  journey  from  the  winning-post.  The' 
rider  of  the  winning  horse  (which  is  always  reserved  as  a  stallion) 
receives  from  the  khan,  or  t:hief,  a  sum  of  money,  a  dress,  and  a 
borse ;  the  second  gets  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  saddle  and  bridle ;  and 
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die  others  receive  prizes  proportioned  in  value  to  the  order  ii^ 
vrhich  they  respectively  come  up  to  the  winning-p<wt ;  to  the  last 
is  given  a  large  ball  of  barley-meal  to  refresh  himself  and  his  horse ;  i 
All  these  animals,  except  the  first,  are  castrated.  By  these  and 
other  attentions  to  the  breed  of  horses,  they  may  challenge  the  world 
to  match  this  noble  animal. 

*  The  Turcoman  horse/  says  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  *  is  a  fine  animal,  be- 
tween fifteen  and  sixteen  hands  high ;  and  there  are  probably  no  horses  I 
in  the  world  that  can  endure  so  much  fatigue.  I  ascertained,  after  the 
minutest  examination  of  the  fact,  that  those  small  parties  of  Turcomans 
who  ventured  several  hundred  miles  into  Persia,  used  both  to  advance 
and  retreat  at  the  average  nearly  of  one  hundred  miles  a  day.  They 
train  their  horses  for  these  expeditions  as  we  should  for  a  race ;  and  the 
expression  they  use  to  describe  a  horse  in  concjition  for  a  ChapaWf 
(which  may  be  translated  a  forayed  is,  that "  bis  flesh  is  marble/" 

Mr.  Moorcroft  M^as  not  a  little  surprized  to  find  that  Russian 
traders  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  markets  of  Toorkis^ 
taun,  and  particularly  that  of  Bokhara,  to  receive,  in  exchange  for 
their  furs  and  cloths,  silks,  shawls,  and  other  Indian  commodities. 
Even  English  broad  cloths,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the 
Russian  government,  are,  we  believe,  carried  across  Siberia  and 
the  deserts  to  clothe  the  Turcomans,  between  whom  and  our  Indian  i 
provinces,  there  is  but  a  single  ridge  of  mountains.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  therefore,  diat  the  Nepaul  treaty  has  opened  an  extended 
market  for  our  English  broad  cloths ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  with 
a  little  encouragement  the  shawl  trade  of  Caslimeer  might  easily  be 
transferred  from  the  Afghauns  and  Persians  to  the  East  India  Com-  I 
pany. 

Bulkh,  or  Bactria,  situated  behind  the  Hindoo  Coosh,  is  a  part 
of  Toorkistaun,  particularly  famous  for  its  strong  and  active  breed  ' 
of  horses.  It  is  claimed  as  a  tributary  province  of  the  Afghauns, 
and  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  distant  provinces,  either  really  or  nominally, 
so,  according  to  the  power  and  activity  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  city  of  Bulkh,  Mr.  Elphinstone .  says,  is  considered  by  all 
Asiatics  as  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  and  is  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  Omool  Belaud,  the  mother  of  towns.  It  is  now,  however, 
reduced  to  insignificance ;  its  ruins,  covering  a  great  extent,  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  but  one  comer  only  is  inhabited.  The  country 
around  it  is  described  as  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated  ;  possess- 
ing three  hundred  and  sixty  villages,  watered  by  eighteen  canals 
from  a  reservoir  ii^  the  Paropamisan  mountains.  The  inhabitants 
are  chiefly  Usbeck  Tartars,  or  that  division  of  these  northern 
hordes,  known  by  the  name  of  Toorkomans,  and  from  whom  the 
Turks  originally  sprung. 

The  sovereign  is  absolute;  but  each  tribe  has  its  chief,  or  khan, 
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nrho  18  generally  appointed  by  the  king.  In  the  army  aho^  the 
sovereign  appoints  to  all  places  of  rank :  *  We  find/  says  Mr. 
Spbinstoiie, '  MungbaiisheeS;  Eozbaudbees,  Choragbausee^^  (com- 
msmders  of  a  thousand,  of  an  hundred,  and  of  ten,)  which  shews 
that  the  division  of  the  army  is  arbitrary,  and  does  not  proceed 
on  tiie  principle  of  having  Uie  contingent  of  each  tribe,  clan,  or 
viUage,  under  its  hereditai^y  chief/  And  in  Bokhara,  the  men 
are  told  off  into  messes  of  ten  each,  who  have  a  tent,  a  boiler,  and 
a  camel  between  them.  Both  the  King  of  Bokhara  and  the  King 
of  Bulkh  are  great  bigots,  or  affect  to  be  so.  The  former  styles 
himself  ^  Commander  of  the  Faithful,'  teaches  the  doctrine  of  the 
koran  a  great  part  of  the  day,  and  spends  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  night  in  prayers  and  visits.  Killich  AH  Beg,  the  present  ruler  of 
Bulkh,  always  walks  in  the  street,  lest,  if  he  rode,  his  feet  might  be 
higher  than  the  beads  of  the  true  believers. 

The  Usbecks  are  described^by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  as  short,  stout^ 
men,  with  broad  foreheads^  high  cheek-bones,  thin  beards,  "and 
small  eyes ;  their  complexion  clear  and  ruddy,  their  hair  black. 
They  wear  a  shirt  and  trowsers  of  cotton;  a  loose  tunic  of  silken 
Or  woollen  cloth,  bound  with  a  girdle,  and  a  gown  of  woollen 
cloth,  or  felt,  ov6r  it ;  a  cap  of  broad  cloth,  lined  with  fur,  for  the 
winter,  or  a  pointed  silken  cap  called  a  calpauk,  with  a  large  white 
turban  over  it.  Both  men  and  women  wear  boots;  and  the  dress 
of  the  latter  differs  only  from  that  of  the  former  in  being  somewhat 
longer ;  they  wear  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and  plait  their  hair 
into  a  long  queue,  which  hangs  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
head  like  that  of  the  Chinese.  Their  favourite  food  is  horse  flesh, 
and  mare's  milk,  made  into  kimmiz ;  they  drink  tea  boiled  with 
milk,  and  oil  made  fr6m  the  fat  tails  of  the  Doombeh  sheep.  They 
live  pardy  in  tents  and  partly  in  houses  resembling  those  of  the  Af- 
ghauns.  In  Bokhara,  and  the  tract  of  country  between  that  and  the 
Caspian  sea,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  reside  in  tents,  and 
follow  pastutage ;  their  stock  consists  of  sheep,  camels,  and  horses ; 
the  latter  are  so  common  and  so  numerous,  that  every  Turkoman 
has  his  horse,  and  even  beggars  travel  on  horseback. 

The  Usbecks  are  represented  as  a  good  sort  of  people ;  sincere  in 
Aeir  professions  and  honest  in  their  dealings ;  and  Mr^  Elphinstone 
thinks  there  are  few  countries  in  the  east  where  a  stranger  would  be 
^ore  at  ease.  He  assigns  to  Bulkh  a  million  of  inhabitants; 
dnd  says  that  the  city  of  Bokhara  is  e(jual  in  population  to  Pesha- 
-wer,  and  coiisequently  superior  to  any  in  England, except  London; 
that  it  contains  numerous  colleges,  capable  of  accommodating  from 
sixty  to  six  hundred  students,  each ;  that  it  abounds  with  caravan- 
£(arais,  where  merchants  meet  with  great  encotiragement;  and  that 
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all  rdigions  are  tolerated  by  a  prince  and  people  above  all  others 
attached  to  theu*  own  belief. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  late  treaty  with  the  Gorka  Rajah  has 
given  us  a  passage  over  that  part  of  the  Himmaleh  crossed  by  Mr, 
Moorcroft ;  and  that  the  government  of  India  will  avail  itself  of 
the  occasion  to  open  a  friendly  communtcation  with  Killich  A\i  of 
Bulkh,  and  Hyder  Turrah  chief  of  Bokhara;  and  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  have  so  much  old-jpashioned  pre)udice 
about  us,  in  favour  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  to  wisli  that  no 
foreigner,  however  gifted,  and  from  whatever  quarter  recommended, 
may  be  thought  worthy  of  a  preference  to  the  protection  of  the 
British  power  in  India,  in  any  attempt  to  explore  the  countries 
^tuated  beyond  the  Snowy  Mountains. 


Akt.  IX.  Emma;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  Seme  and 
Sensibility,  Pride  and  Prejudice,  ^c.  3  vols.  12mo.  Lon- 
don. 1815. 

nPHERE  are  some  vices  in  civilized  society  so  common  that  they 
^  are  hardly  acknowledged  as  stains  upon  the  moral  character, 
the  propensity  to  which  is  nevertheless  carefully  concealed,  even  by 
those  who  most  frequently  give  way  to  them ;  since  no  man  of  plea- 
sure would  willingly  assume  the  gross  epithet  of  a  debauchee  or  a 
drunkard.  One  would  almost  think  that  novel-reading  fell  under  this 
class  of  frailties,  since  among  the  crowds  who  read  little  else,  it  is 
not  common  to  find  an  individual  of  hardihood  sufficient  to  avow 
his  taste  for  these  frivolous  sjtudies.  A  novel,  therefore,  is  fire-, 
quently  '  bread  eaten  in  secret and  it  is  not  upon  Lydia  Lan- 
guish's toilet  alone  that  Tom  Jones  and  Peregrine  Pickle  are  to  be 
found  ambushed  behind  works  of  a  more  grave  and  instructive  cha- 
racter* And  hence  it  has  happened,  that  in  no  branch  of  composi- 
tion, not  even  in  poetry  itself,  have  so  many  writers,  and  of  such 
varied  talents,  exerted  their  powers.  It  may  perhaps  be  added, 
that  although  the  composition  of  these  works  admits  of  being  ex- 
alted and  decorated  by  the  higher  exertions  of  genius ;  yet  such  is  the 
universal  charm  of  narrative,  that  the  worst  novel  ever  written 
will  find  some  gentle  reader  content  to  yawn  over  it,  rather 
than  to  open  the  page  of  the  historian,  moralist,  or  poet.  We  have 
heard,  indeed,  of  one  work  of  fiction  so  unutterably  stupid,  that  the 
proprietor,  diverted  by  the  rarity  of  the  incident,  offered  the  book, 
which  consisted  of  two  volumes  in  duodecimo,  handsomely  bound, 
to  any  person  who  would  declare,  upon  his  honour,  that  he  had 
read  the  whole  from  beginning  to  end.  But  although  this  ofier 
was  mads  to  the  passengers  on  board  an  Indiaman,  during  a  tedious 
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outward-bound  voyage,  the  '  Memoirs  of  Qlegg  the  Clergyman/ 
(such  was  the  title  of  this  unhappy  composition,)  completely  bafBed 
the  most  dull  and  determined  student  on  board,  and  bid  fair  for 
an  exception  to  the  general  rule  above-mentioned, — when  the  lov^ 
of  glory  prevailed  with  the  boatswain,  a  man  of  strong  and  solid 
parts,  to  hazard  the  attempt,  and  he  actually  conquered  and  carried 
off  the  prize ! 

The  judicious  reader  will  see  at  once  that  we  have  been  pleading 
our  own  cause  while  stating  the  universal  practice,  and  preparing 
him  for  a  display  of  more  general  acquaintance  with  this  fascinating 
department  of  literature,  Uian  at  first  sight  may  seem  consistent 
with  the  graver  studies  to  which  we  are  compelled  by  duty :  but  iu 
tili^h,  when  we  consider  how  many  hours  of  languor  and  anxiety, 
of  deserted  age  and  solitary  celibacy,  of  pain  even  and  poverty, 
sure  beguiled  by  the  perusal  of  these  light  volumes,  we  cannot 
austerely  condemn  the  source  from  which  is  drawn  the  alleviation  of 
such  a  portion  of  human  misery,  or  consider  the  regulation  of  this 
department  as  beneath  the  sober  consideration  of  the  critic. 
~  If  such  apologies  may  be  admitted  in  judging  the  labours  of 
ordinary  novelists,  it  becomes  doubly  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  treat 

with  kindness  as  well  as  candour  works  which,  like  this  before^  

us,  proclaim  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  power  and 
resolution  to  bring  that  knowledge  to  the  service  of  honour  and 
virtue.  The  author  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  the  two 
novels  announced  in  her  title-page,  and  both,  the  last  especially, 
attracted)  with  justice,  an  attention  from  the  public  far  superior  to 
what  is  granted  to  the  ephemeral  productions  which  supply  the  re- 
gular demand  of  watering-places  and  circulating  libraries.  They 
belong  to  a  class  of  fictions  which  has  arisen  almost  in  our  own 
tiiBes,  and  which  draws  the  characters  and  incidents  introduced^ 
more  immediately  from  the  current  of  ordinary  life  than  was  per-  / 
initted  by  the  former  rules  of  the  novel.  , — I 

In  its  first  appearance,  the  novel  was  the  legitimate  child  of  the 
romance ;  and  though  the  manners  and  general  turn  of  the  compo- 
sition were  altered  so  as  to  suit  modern  times,  the  author  remained 
fettered  by  many  peculiarities  derived  from  the  original  style  of 
romantic  fiction.  These  may  be  chiefly  traced  in  the  conduct 
of  the  narrative,  and  the  tone  of  sentiment  attributed  to  the  ficti- 
tious personages.    On  the  first  point,  although 

The  talisman  and  magic  wand  were  broke, 
Knights,  dwarfs,  and  genii  vanish'd  into  smoke, 

still  the  reader  expected  to  peruse  a  course  of  adventures  of  a 
nature  more  interesting  and  extraordinary  than  those  which  occur 
in  his  own  life,  or  that  of  his  next-door  neighbours.    The  hero  no 
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longer  defeated  armies  by  his  single  sword,  dqve  giants  to  Ae 
chine,  or  gained  kingdoms*  But  he  was  expected  to  go  dirougfa 
perils  by  sea  and  land,  to  be  steeped  in  poverty,  to  be  tried  by 
temptation,  to  be  exposed  to  the  alternate  vicissitudes  of  adversity 
and  prosperity,  an^rl  his  life  was  a  troubled  scene  of  suffering  and 
achievement.  Few  novelists,  indeed,  adventured  to  deny  to  the 
hero  his  final  hour  of  tranquillity  and  happiness,  diough  it  was  the 
.  prevailing  fashion  never  to  relieve  him  out  of  his  last  and  most 
dreadful  distress  until  the  finishing  chapters  of  his  history ;  so  that 
although  his  prosperity  in  the  record  of  his  life  was  short,  we  vrere 
bound  to  believe  it  was  long  and  uninterrupted  when  the  author  had 
done  with  him.  The  heroine  was  usually  condemned  to  equal  hard* 
ships  and  hazards.  She  was  regularly  exposed  to  being  forcibly 
carried  off  like  a  Sabine  virgin  by  some  frantic  admirer.  And  even 
if  she  escaped  the  terrors  of  masked  ruffians,  an  insidious  ravisher, 
a  cloak  wrapped  forcibly  around  her  head,  and  a  coach  with  the 
blinds  up  driving  she  could  not  conjecture  whither,  slie  had  still 
her  share  of  wandering,  of  poverty,  of  obloquy,  of  seclusion,  md 
of  imprisonment,  and  was  frequently  extended  upon  a  bed  of  sick^ 
ness,  and  reduced  to  her  last  sUUing  before  the  author  condescended 
to  shield  her  from  persecution.  In  all  these  dread  contingencies  d)6 
mind  of  the  reader  was  expected  to  sympathize,  since  by  incidents 
so  much  beyond  the  bounds  of  hh  ordinary  experience,  his  wonder 
and  interest  ought  at  once  to  be  excited.  But  gradually  he  became 
familiar  with  the  land  of  fiction,  the  adventures  of  which  he  assimi- 
lated not  with  those  of  real  life,  but  with  each  other.  Let  Ae  dis- 
tress of  the  hero  or  heroine  be  ever  so  great,  the  reader  reposed  an 
imperturbable  confidence  in  the  talents  of  the  author,  who,  as  he 
had  plunged  them  into  distress,  would  in  his  own  good  time,  and 
when  things,  as  Tony  Lumkin*says,  were  in  a  concatenation  ac* 
cordingly,  bring  his  favourites  out  of  all  their  troubles.  Mr.Crabbe 
has  expressed  bis  own  and  our  feelings  excellently  on  this  Subject. 
For  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they've  still  the  speediest  cure ; 
Before  one  cbarm  be  wither'd  from  the  face, 
£xcept  the  bloom  which  shall  again  have  place, 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  disgrace. 
And  life  to  come,  we  fairly  may  suppose. 
One  light  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woes. 
In  short,  the  author  of  novels  was,  in  former  times,  expected  to 
tread  pretty  much  in  the  limits  between  the  concentric  circles  of 
probability  and  possibility ;  and  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  trans- 
gress the  latter,  his  narrative,  to  make  amends,  almost  always 
went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  former.  Now,  although  it  may  Ibe 
urged  that  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life  have  occasionally  led  an 
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individual  tbtoo^  as  many  scenes  of  singular  fortime  «s  are  repre* 
seiited  in  the  most  extravagant  of  tliese  fictions^  still  die  causes  and 
personages  acting  on  these  changes  have  varied  with  the  progress  of 
the  adventurer's  fortune,  and  do  not  present  that  combined  plol^ 
(the  object  of  every  skilful  novelist,)  in  which  all  the  more  interest* 
ing  individuals  of  the  dramatis  persome  have  their  appropriate  shane 
in  the  action  and  in  bringing  abont  the  catastrophe.  Here,  even  move 
than  in  its  various  and  violent  changes  of  fortune,  rests  the  improba- 
bility of  the  novel.  The  life  of  man  rolls  forth  like  a  stream  from  the 
fountain,  or  it  spreads  out  into  tranquillity  like  a  placid  or  stag- 
nant lake.  In  the  latter  case,  the  individual  grows  old  among  the 
characters  with  whom  he  was  born,  and  is  contemporary, — 
shares  precisely  the  sort  of  weal  and  woe  to  which  his  birth  destined 
him, — moves  in  the  same  circle, — and,  allowing  for  the  change  of 
seasons,  is  influenced  by,  and  influences  the  same  class  of  persons 
by  which  he  was  originally  surrounded.  The  man  of  mark  and  of 
adventure,  on  the  contrary,  resembles,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  the 
river  whose  mid-current  and  discharge  into  the  ocean  are  widely 
removed  from  each  other,  as  well  as  from  the  rocks  and  wild  flowers 
which  its  fountains  first  reiSected ;  violent  changes  of  time,  of  place, 
and  of  circumstances,  hurry  him  forward  from  one  scene  to  another, 
and  his  adventures  will  usually  be  found  only  connected  with  each 
other  because  they  have  happened  to  the  same  individual.  Such  a 
history  resembles  an  ingenious,  fictitious  narrative,  exactly  in  the 
degree  in  which  an  old  dramatic  chronicle  of  the  life  and  death  of 
some  distinguished  character,  where  all  the  various  agents  appear 
and  disappear  as  in  the  page  of  history,,  approaches  a  regular  drama, 
in  which  every  person  introduced  plays  an  appropriate  part,  and 
every  point  of  the  action  tends  to  one  common  catastrophe. 

We  return  to  the  second  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the^ 
novel,  as  formerly  composed,  and  real  life, — the  difference,  namely, 
of  the  sentiments.  The  novelist  professed  to  give  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  it  was,  as  the  French  say,  la  belie  nature.  Human 
beings,  indeed,  were  presented,  but  in  the  most  sentimental  mood, 
and  with  minds  purified  by  a  sensibility  which  often  verged  on  ex* 
travagarice.    In  the  serious  class  of  novels,  the  hero  was  usually 

'  A  knight  of  love,  who  never  broke  a  vow.' 

And  although,  in  those  of  a  more  humorous  cast,  he  was  permitted 
a  license,  borrowed  either  from  real  life  or  from  the  libertinism  of 
the  drama,  still  a  distinction  was  demanded  even  from  Peregriiie 
Pickle,  or  Tom  Jones;  and  the  hero,  in  every  folly  of  whiich  he 
might  be  guilty,  was  studiously  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  irifi- 
ddity  of  the  heart.  The  heroine  was,  of  course,  still  more  imma- 
culate ; 
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.  culate ;  and  to  have  conferred  her  affections  upon  any  other  than 
the  lover  to  whom  the  reader  had  destined  her  from  their  first  meet- 
ing, woiUd  have  been  a  crime  against  sentiment  which  no  audiory  of 
,  moderate  prudence,  would  have  hazsu-ded^  under  the  old  regitne. 
.    Here,  therefore,  we  have  two  essential  and  important  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  earlier  novels  differed  from  those  now  .in 
fashion,  and  were  more  nearly  assimilated  to  tlie  old  romances. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  the  studied  involution  and 
extrication  of  the  story,  by  the  combination  ^f  incidents  new, 
striking  and  wonderful  beyond  the  course  of  ordinary,  life,  the 
former  authors  opened  that  obvious  and  strong  sense  of  interest 
which  arises  from  curiosity  ;  as  by  the  pure,  elevated,  and  romantic 
cast  of  the  sentiment,  they  conciliated  those  better  propensities  of 
our  nature  which  loves  to  contemplate  the  picture  of  virtue,  even 
when  confessedly  unable  to  imitate  its  excellences. 

But  strong  and  powerful  as  these  sources  of  emotion  and  interest 
may  be,  they  are,  like  all  others,  capable  of  being  ,  exhausted  by 
habit*  The  imitators  who  rushed  in  crowds  upon  each  path  in 
which  the  great  masters  of  the  art  had  successively  led  the  way,  pro- 
.duced  upon  the  public  mind  the  usual  effect  of  satiety.  The  first 
writer  of  a  new  class  isr,  as  it  were,  placed  on  a  pinnacle  of  excellence, 
to  which,  at  the  earliest  glance  of  a  sin-prized  admirer,  his  ascent 
seems  little  less  than  miraculous.  Time  and  imitation  speedily  di- 
minish the  wonder,  and  each  successive  attempt  establishes  a  kind 
of  progressive  scale  of  ascent  between  the  lately  deified  author,  and 
the  reader,  who  had  deemed  his  excellence  inaccessible.  The  stu^ 
pidity,  the  mediocrity,  the.  merit  of  his  imitators,  are  alike  fatal  to 
thj?  first  inventor,  by  shewing  how  possible  it  is  to  exs^erate  his 
faults  .and  to  come  within  a  certain  point  of  his  beauties. 

Materials  also  (and  the  man  of  genius  as  well  as  his  wretched 
.imitator  must  work  with  the  same)  become  stale  and  familiar. 
Social  life,  in  our  civilized  days,  affords  few  instances  capable  -of 
being  painted  in  the  strong  dark  colours  which  excite  surprize  and 
, horror;  and  robbers,  smugglers,  bailiffs,  caverns,  dimgeons,  and 
^niad-houses,  have  been  all  introduced  until  they  ceased  to  intereft. 
And  thus  in  the  novel,  as  in  every  style  of  composition  which  ap- 

Eeals  to  the  public  taste,  the  more  rich  and  easily  W9rV:ed  mines 
eing  exhausted,  the  adventurous  author  must,  if  he  is  desirous  of 
success,  have  recourse  to  those  which  were  disdained  by  his  preder 
.cessors  as  unproductive,  or  avoided  as  only  capable  of  being  turned 
jtoiprofit^by  great  skill  and  labpur. 

Accordingly  a  style  of  novel  has  arisen,  within,  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  differing  from  the  former  in  the  points  upon  which 
,the  interest  hinges;  neither  alarming  our  credulity  nor  amusing  our 
J  imagination 
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imligiaatioa  |by  wU4  viMriet^  o|  incidant^  or  by  diocie  piotiureB  of  ro« 
mantic  affection  and  sensit^iUty^  which  were  formerly  as  certain 
tributes  of  fictitious  characters  as  they  are  of  rare  occurrence  i^qiQBi; 
Ihose  who  actually  live  and  die.  The  substitute  for  these  exeite- 
ments,  which  had  lost  much  of  their  poignancy  by  the  repeated  auA 
a^dicious  use  of  them^  was  the  art  of  copying  from  nature  as  shcr 
r^ly  exists  in  the  common  walks  of  life,  and  presenting  to  thQ 
reader^  instead  of  the  splendid  scenes  of  an  imaginary  worid^  a  cor^ 
lect  and  striking  representation  of  that  which  is  daily  taking  places 
around  him. 

In  adTenturii^  upon  this  task,  the  author  makes  obvious  ^crifices, 
and  encounters  peculiar  difficulty.  Hewho  paints  from  lebeauideal, 
if  his  scenes  and  sentiments  are  striking  and  interesting,  is  in  a  great 
measure  exempted  from  the  difficult  task  of  reconciling  them  witb 
die  ordinary  probabilities  of  life ;  but  he  who  paints  a  scene  of 
CommcMi  occiurrence,  places  his  composition  witliin  that  extensive 
nu^e  of  criticism  which  general  experience  offers  to  every  reader. 
The  recfemblance  of  a  statue  of  Hercules  we  must  take  oh  the  artist'a 
judgment ;  but  every  one  can  criticize  that  which  is  presented  as  the 
portrait  of  a  friend,  or  neighbour.  Something  more  than  a  mere 
sign-post  likeness  is  also  demanded.  The  portrait  must  have  spirit 
and  character,  as  well  as  resemblance ;  and  being  deprived  of  all 
tfiat,  »:cording  to  Bayea,  goes  *  to  elevate  and  $urprize,'  it  nmst 
m^e  amends  by  displaying  depth  of  knowkdg^  and  dexterity  of 
execution.  We,  therefofe,  bestow  no  mean  compliment  upon  the 
author  of  £mma,  when  we  say  that,  keeping  clo0e  to  common  in«' 
cidents,  and  to  such  characters  as  occupy  the  ordinary  viralks  of 
Ufe^  she  has  produced  sketches  of  such  spirit  and  originality^  that 
we  never  miss  the  excitation  which  depends  upon  a  narrative  of 
uncommon  events,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  minds,  man^ 
ners,  and  sentiments,  greatly  above  our  own.  In  this  claa3  shft 
stands  almost  alone;  for  the  scenes  of  Miss  Edgeworth  are  lakl 
ia  higher  Ijfe,  varied  by  more  romantic  incident,  and  by  her  re» 
amrl^ible  power  of  embodying  a^d  itlqstrattng  national  character. 
But  the  author  of  Emma  confines  herself  chiefly  to  the  middling 
classes  of  society  ;  her  most  distinguished  characters  do  not  rise 
greatly  above  well-bred  country  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  those 
which  are  sketched  with  inost  originality  and  precisioUy  belong 
to  a  class  rather  below  that  standard*  The  narratiye  of  all  heir . 
Bevels  is  composed  of  juicb  common  oqcurrences  m  may  baY« 
falleD  under  the  observation  of  most  folksi;  hef  dmmatis  per?f 
umm  conduct  themselves  upon  the  motives  and  prinoiples  wUeb 
the.  readers  may  recognize  as  rviing  their  own  and  that  of  most 
of  their  acquaintances.  The  kind  of  moral,  also^  which  thest 
90T€b  inculcate,  applies  equally  to  the  paJtb^  oS  common  Ufe>  a$ 
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wH  biest  i^ppear  from  a  shorl  notice  the  author's  {ormer  works, 
whb  a  more  full  abstract- of  tbat  Which  we  at  present  have  under. 
Cpn^kteration.  '  ; 

'  ^  Seti!^  and  SeniBibility/  the  first  df  these  compoaitkms,  contaias 
fte  histbry  of  two  sisterst  The  ekkr^  a  yoang  lady  of  prudeace  and 
regufoted  feelings,  becomes  gradiiaUy  attached  to  a  nMm  of  an 
oxdellcfnt  heart  and  Knitted  talents,  who  happens  unfortunatdj 
to  be^  fetterlid  by  a  rash  and  ill*-aSsorted  engagement.  -  In  tfao 
y^Mmger  sisler^  tlie  influence  of  sensibility  and  iHHagioatkHi  predo- 
minates; and  she,  as  Was  to  he  expected,  alsu  falls  in  love,  but  with 
more  unbridled  and  wilful  passion*  Her  lover,  gdked  with  ^11 
the  qualities  of  exterior  polisli  ^tid  vivaeity,  proves,  iaatidesa,' 
^nd  marries  a  woman  of  l«rge  forttme*  The  iiUeitst  sMd^mleirit 
of  the  plecer  depend  altogether  upon  the  beha^'io«ir  .  of  iht  ckktr 
sister,  while*  obliged  at  once  to  sustain  her  own*  disappointment 
with  fortitude,  •  and  to  support  her  sister,  who  abandons  hsraelf, 
wid^  unstippressed  feelihgs,  to  the  indulgence  of  grief.  .  The  tmr- 
mage  of  the  unworthy  rival  at  length  relieves  her  own  lover  from 
bit  imprudent  engagement,  while  her  sister,  turned  wis^by  precept, 
eaample,  and  experience,  transf^  her  affection  to  a  very  reispect- 
able.  and  somewhat  too  serious  admirer,  who  had  nourished  an  un- 
successful passion  through  die  three  volmnes. 

'fcfi/  Pride  and  Prejudice'  the  author  presents  us  with  a  family  of 
youog-  women,  br^  up  under  a  foolish  and  vulgar  mother^  and  a 
Either  wfaosegood  ab^ities  lay  hid  under  iuch  a  load  of  indoleuce 
and  insensibility,  that  he  had  become  contented  to  make  the  foibks 
and  follies  of  his  wife  and  daughters  the  subject  of  dry  and  huakn 
rous  sarcasm,  ratlier  than  of  admonition^  or  restraiat.  is  one 

of  the  portraits  from  ordinary  life  which  shews  our  airthor's  talealB 
in  a  very  strong  point  of  view.  A  friend  of  ours,  whom  the  author 
never  saw  or  heard  of,  was  at  once  recognized  by  his  own  family 
as  the  origihal  of  Mr.  Bennet,  and  we  do  not  know  if  he  has  yet 
got  rid  of  the  nickname.  A  Mr.  Collins,  too,  a  formal,. coticotfed, 
yet  servile  young  sprig  of  divinity,  is  drawn  with  the  same  force  and 
preciision.  The  story  of  the  piece  consists  chiefly  in  the  iaties  of 
the  second  sister,  to  whom  a  man  of  high  birth,  iarge  fortune^  but 
haughty  and  reserved  manners,  becomes  attached,  in  spite  of  the 
discredit  thrown  upon  the  object  of  his  affection  by  the  vulgaris 
and  iiUconduct  of  her  relations.  The  lady,  on  the  contrary,  hurt 
at  die  contempt  of  her  connections^  which  the  lover  does  not  even 
attempt  to  suppress,  and  prejtkliced  against  him  on  other  accoants, 
revises  the  hand  which  he  ungraciously  offers,  and  does  not  perceive 
that  she  has  done  a  foolish  thing  until  she  accidentally  visits  a  very 
handsome  seatmd  grounds  belouging  to  herndmirer.  They  chance 
to  meet  exactly  as  her  pnuience  had  b^un  to  subdue  her  prejudice ; 

'  '     .  and 
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em^aftei"  sotnh  ensetkml  set'vtees'r^fiftiered'  to  her  iVnniiyy  tbe-^toW: 
beco^s  eneoiiragdl  to  revif^  his  «ddredS$e9^<  and  tiie' novel'  end* 
toppily. .  ^ 

'  pjmma  IrtM  even  less  story  than  ^ffaer  of  the  prcieedtng  novels.^ 
Mist  'Etnitia  Woodhouse,  from  wfaiein  the  book  takes  'its  "UknA^- 
is  the  fkitghter  of    g<>mjembn  (tf/weahb  'and  consequ^n^ 
in^  at  his^'S^at  in  4ie  immediate'  Tidnage  of  a  Cottnt^y'V^iage; 
called- Highhitty.'  J  The;  fattber,  a  goodma^ored>  stlly  :'ifaletticli^ 
nary/ abandons  the  Kn^ag^ent  of  bb  hoii^cdd  to  Bmniay  'be' 
himsd#^bt4tig  only  occupied  by  bis  sulnmer  and  winter  walk,  bit 
apotheeary,  hW  groel/and  his  whist  table;   The  latter  ia^  supplied 
tram  tb^  neighbouring  village  of  Highbury  with  precisely  the  sort 
of  p^t^oiiS'wbo  occupy  the  vacant  corners  of  a  regular  whist  ^taUe^ 
when  a  village  is  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  and  better  cannot  be  found 
>Tithin  the  family.    We  have  ,  the  anriilnif  and  courteous  vicar, 
>#4io  nourishes^ the  ambitious  hope  of  obteining  Miss  Woodfadose^a  • 
hand.  'We  have  Mrs.  Barles,  the  >vife  of  a' formirr  reetor,  past 
every  thing  bat  t^a  and  whist ;  her  daoghteri  Miss  BaMs,  «  good- 
natured^  ^Ig^y  anil  foolish  old  maid;  Mr.  WettM.  gentfeman 
of  »  'fnmk  dispositicm  and\|noderatei'forCitor,  in^lli^  Vidnify,  and^fais 
wife  an  amiable  and  accomplisbed  person;  whdiiad  been  Emnta's 
governess,  and  is  devotedly  attached  to  her; '  Atnonj^t?  all' these 
personag4»)  Miss  Woodhoiise  walks  fortb^tfae^princes^paraaiottnt^ 
superior  *to  ail  her  companions  in  wit,  beaiicyy  fortune^  wd  accMi* 
plisbm^fts,  doated  upon  by  her  fatber  and  the' Weston^  admired, 
and^s^osrt  worshipped  by  the  more  hiimble  companions  of  the 
wliist  Itable.  .  The  object  of  most  yoiing-  ladies  is,  -or  mt  least 
Qsually  supposed  to  be,  a  desirable  connection: in 'marriage^  But! 
Emma  Woodhouse,  either  anticipating  the  tafto  of  a  later  period  i 
of  lifie;  or,  like  a  good  sbvereig^,  preferring 'the  weal  of  be**  sab*  ] 
jeetB  of  Highbury  to  her  own  private  interest,  sets  generously 
dtottttmaking  matches  fbr  her  friends  whtiout  thinking  of  matrix' 
mtftfij  Ml  her  •own  seeount. '  We  are  informed  that  sl»  b*d  teen- 
dOttfWiMysdoeesftful'Mr  the  case  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Weslotl;^- aofl 
wbetf^ie»  novel  dommelices  she  is  exerting  her  inftueqce  in  favour 
of'  Miss*  HiarriMf  Smith,  a-boarding*«diool  gfrl- without <fiiiiitly  or; 
fortune,  >  very  food  bumotil-ed,  very  pretty,  very  ai%,  an^y  vhat 
saaMi  Miss  Woodhome^s  purpose  best  of  all,  very  mtvck  d&poatd 
to  bexMiirfled«'  • 

in  these  eoiq^al  hiaohinations  Emma  is  fimuently  interrupted, 
not  only  4)y  the  cautions  of  her  fatber,  who  baa  a-  particular  objec* 
tioti  tp>  any  body  committing  the  rash  act*of  matrimony^  but  als^ 
fa7  the  stAnfy^  reproof  atid 'remMstrances  of  Mr.  KnightleVy  the^ 
eimrr  brother  of  her  sister 'isbusband^  a  senstUd  country  ^entlem«» 
of  thirty^five,  who  bad  fcnouhd  Emiiia  from  her  cradle>  and  waath^ 
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odjr  perioi)  who  ymUmd  to  find  fm/lt  with  htu  In  spite,  bow« 
eter,  of  Ym  censure  and  wamingy  Emnia  lays  a  plan  of  marryi^ 
Harriet  Smith  to  the  vicar;  and  though  she  succeeds  perfectly 
in  diverting  her  simple  friend'a  tbougbu  from  an  honest  farmer 
lyho  bad  made  her  a  very  suitable  ofhr,  and  in  flattering  her  into 
a  passion  for  Mr.  Elton^  yet^  on  the  other  hand,  that  conceited 
diving  totally  mistakes  the  nature  of  the  enconrp^ement  held  out 
to  him,  and  attributes  the  favour  vyhich  he  found  in  Miss  Wood- 
house's  eyes  to  a  lurking  afl^ection  on  her  own  part.  This  at 
length  encourages  him  to  a  presumptuous  declaration  of  his  sen- 
timents ;  upon  receiving  a  repulse,  he  looks  abroad  elsewhere,  and 
enriches  the  Highbury  society  by  uniting  himself  to  »  dashing  youi^^ 
woman  with  as  many  thousands  as  are  usually  called  ten,  and  a 
corresponding  quanti^  of  presumption  and  ill  breeding. 

While  Emma  icf  thua  vainly  engaged  in  forcing  wedlock-fet- 
ters for  others,  her  friends  have  views  of  the  same  kind  upon 
her,  in  favour  of  a  son  of  Mr.  Weston  by  a  former  marriage 
who  bears  the  nm^  Uvea  unde?  thfe  patronage,  and  is  to  ivbwX 
the  fcfftune  of  a  rich  unole.  Unfortonatdy  Mr.  Frank  Cburchill 
IukI  already  settled  his  affections  on  Miss  Jane  Fairfox,  a  young 
lady  of  reduced  fortune;  but  as  thk  waa  9  concealed  affair, 
Smma,  when  Mr«  Cburchill  first  appears  on  the  stage,  has  some 
tbo^gh]ts  of  being  in  love  with  him  herself ;  speedilyi  however,  re- 
cowing  from  tlmt  dangerous  propensi^,  dbe  is  disposed  to  confer 
l^m  upon  her  deserted  friend  Hairiet  Smilib^  Harriet  has^  in  the 
bttarim,  fallen  desperately  in  love  willi  Mr.  Knightley,  the  aturdyi 
advice-giving  bachelor;  and,  as  all  the  village  supposes  Frank 
Churd:^  and  Emma  to  be  attached  ta  each  other,  there  ave  ^oss 
purposes  enoii^h  (were  the  novel  of  a  more  romautic  cast)  for  cttt*> 
tM%  half  die  men's  throats  and  Weaking  all  the  women's  ^ieart|< 
But  at  Highbury  Cupid  walks  decorously,  and  with  go^  discre- 
tion, bearing  his  torch  under  a  lantborn,  instead  of  flouriishuig  it 
around  to  set  the  house  on  fire.  All  these  entanglements  bring  on 
mdy  a  train  of  mi^es  and«mVarrasriiv  sitnationi^  and  diak^snes 
at  balls  an^  partiea  of  pleasure^  in  which  the  aulber  dispUys  hir 
peculiar  powers  of  humour  and  knowledge  of  faumnn  fife.  Tb» 
Jilot  is  extricated  with  greal;  simplici^.  The  aunt  of  Fmak 
ChureUU  dies ;  his  uncle,  no  longer  v^t  her  banefel  iid^M»c«v 
consents  to  his  marriage  with  Jane  Fairfax.  Mr.  KnighMej  and 
Eknma  are  led,  by  thi^  unexpected  incident,  td  dieCover  tfaafe  lUey 
had  been  in  love  with  each  other  allidong.  Mr*  Woodhonae'a  olhi 
jeiQdons  to  the  marriage  of  bis  dai^hter  are  oyerpower^  hy  tlm 
fears  of  house-breakers,  and  the  comfort  which  he  hopes  lo  cforivw 
fipom  havii^  a  stoui  son-itti-lAyir  resident  in  the  family^  and  the 
facile  affections  of  Hamet  Smith  aae  tranafemdf  bke  it  bank  lntt> 
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by  indorsation,  to  her  former  suitor,  the  hcfn^k  ftirther,  ijvhd  liad 
obtained  a  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  nis  addres^s.  i^ucii 
is  the  simple  plan  of  a  «tory  which  we  peruse  with  pleasure^  if  not 
with  deep  interest,  and  which  |)erhapf  we  migjbt  more  williqgly 
sume  than  one  of  those  iiansatiyes  where  the  ^tt^qtiou  is  strongly 
meted,  during  the  iirst  perMSid,  by  the  ipowerful  eaK:itein^i]^t  of 
curiosity. 

The  author's  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the  plBcuiiar  i$M 
with  which  she  presents  characters  that  th^  reader  caf^not  fail  to  re* 
cognize,  reminds  m  ^m^thing  of  the  ineriti  of  the  Flemish  si:ho61 
tif  painting.  'Hie  subjects  ai-e  not  often  degant,  and  certainly  never 
grand;  but  they  are  finished  up  to  nature,  and  with  a  precision 
which  delights  the  reader.  This  is  a  merit^which  it  is  very  difficult  to 
fllustrate  by  extracts,  because  it  pervades  the  whole  work,  and  is 
not  to  be  coniprehended  from  a  single  passive,  '^th^  following  ja 
a  dialogue  between  Mr.  Woodhouse,  and  his  elder  daoghteir  Isa- 
bella, who  shares  his  anxiety  about  heiith,  and  has,  like,  her  &(her, 
a  favourite  apothecary.  The  reader  roust  be  informed  that  this 
lady,  with  her  husband,,  a  8€[nsifole,  peremptory  sort  of  person,  bad 
come  to  spend  a  week  with  her  father. 

.  *  While  l^ey  were  thus  comfortably  occupied,  Mr.  Woodhouse  was 
enjoying  a  full  flow  of  happy  regrets  and  fearful  affection  with  hit 
daughter. 

'  My  poor  dear  Isabella/  sa^  he,  fondly  taking  her  hand,  an^  int^^ie- 
rupting,  for  a  &w  moments,  her  hvisy  labours  for  some  one  of  h<^r  £v« 
children—*  How  long  it  ii|,  how  tierribly  long  >ince  you  w^re  Itere ! 
bow  tired  you  mu£t  be  after  your  jaumqy  I  You  ipuit  go  to  bed  early, 
my  dear— and  I  recompiend  a  little  gruel  to  yon  before  you  gp. — Yon 
and  I  will  have  a  nice  basin  of  gruel  together^  My  dear  Emroa^  sup* 
pose  we  all  have  a  little  gruel/ 

Emma  could  not  suppose  any  such  thing,  knowing,  as  she  that 
both  the  Mr.  Knightleys  were  as  unpersuadable  on  that  artjclje  as  her- 
self; — and  two  basins  only  were  ordered.  After  a  little  more  dis- 
course in  praise  of  gruel,  with  some  wond|eii;ing  at  its  pot  h^ing  taken 
every  evening  by  evei^  body,  be  proceeded  to  say,  with  an  air  di  grai«e 
reflection, 

*  It  was  an  awk^rard  business,  my  dear,  your  spending  the  a^tumii 
^  South  £nd  instip^d  of  coming  here.  I  never  hfid  muich  opinion  of 
Jhe  sea  air/ 

*  Mr.  Wingfield  most  strenuously  reicpmmepded  it,  sir — qr  we  should 
not  have  gone,  fhs  reipommen^ed  it  ijptr  aljl  the  (childrpn,  but  .particu- 
larly for  the  weakness  in  Ijttle  Bella's  throat, — both  sea  air  and  bathings' 

*  Ah  I  my  dtjftr/ bWt  Perry  h^d  ma^y  doobts  about  ^  doii^  her 
Kny  goo^  'g  :and  as  to'  n^^^lf,  I  have  be(sn  long  perfectly  convince^, 
ihou^  ptirhaps  I  ^vi^r  toW  yon  so  bpfone^  that  tbf  sita  is  very  rarefy 
ipf  use  to  any  bo^y.    I  am  sur^^  it  almost  killed  ma  once.* 
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*  Come,  coinc/  cried  Emma,  feeling  this  to  be  «n  unsafe  subject,  /  I 
must  beg  you  not  to  talk  of  the  seia.  It  makes  me  envious  and  misera- 
ble;— r  who  have  never  seen  it !  South  End  is  prohibited,  if  you 
please.    My  dear  Isabella,  I  have  not  heard  you  make  one  inquiry  after 

'Mr.  Perry  yet;  and  he  never  forgets  you/ 

*  Oh  !  good  Mr.  Perry-^how  is  he,  sir  V 

*  Why^  -pretty  well ;  ^but-iiot  qu^te  well^  Poor  Perry  is  bilious,  and 
he  has  not  time  to  take  care  of  himself— he  tells  me  he  has  not  time  to 
take  care  of  himiself— ^whicb  is  very  sad — but  he  is  always  wanted  all 
round  the  country.  I  suppose  there  is  not  a  man  in  such  practice  any 
where.    But  then,  there  is  not  so  clever  a  man  any  where.' 

'  And  Mrs.  Perry  and  the  children,  how  arc  they  ?  do  the  children 
grow  ? — 1  have  a  great  regard  for  Mr.  Perry.  I  hope  he  will  be  calling 
•oon.    He  will  be  so  pleased  to  see  my  little  ones.' 

*  I  hope  he  will  be  here  to-morrow,  for  I  have  a  question  or  two  to 
ask  him. about  myself  of  some  consequence.    And,  my  dear,  whenever 

''he  comes,  you  bad  better  let  him  look  at  little  Bella's  throat/ 

'  OhL  my  dear  sir,  her  throat  is  so  much  better  that  I  have  hardly 

,  uny  .uneasijsess  aboiit  H.  Bither  bathing  has  been  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice to  her,  ,  or  else  it  is  to  be  attributed  to.  an  excellent  embrocation 
of  Mr.  Wing^eid's,  which  we  have  been  applyiiflg  at  times  ever  since 
August.' 

*  It  is  not  very  likely,  my  dear,  that  bathing  should  have  been  of  use 
to  her— and  if  1  had  known  you  were  wanting  an  embrocation,  I  would 
have  spoken  to  - — ' .     .  .  > 

*  You  seem  to  me  to  have  /orgotten  Mrs.  and  Miss  Bates,*  said 
Emma,  *  I  have  not  heard  one  inquiry  after  ttem.' 

*  Oh!  the  good  Bateses— I  am  quite  ashamed  of  myself — but  you 
mention  them  in  most  of  your  letters.    I  hope  they  are' quite  well. 
'Good  oW  Mrs. -Biates — I  will  call  upon  her  to-morrow,  and  take  my 
•children*— ^Thfey  are  always  so  pleased  to. see  my  children. — And  that 
excellent  Miss  Bates  ^ — such  thorough  worthy  people ! — How  are  they, 

*  Why,  pretty  well,  my  dear,  upon  the  whole.  But  poor  Mrs.  Bates 
had  a  bad  cold  about  a  month  ago/ 

*  How  sorry  I  am  !  But  colds  were  never  so  prevalent  as  they  have 
been  thi$  autumn.  Mr.  Wingfield  told  me  that  he  had  never  known 
them  more  general  ©c  heavy — except  when  it  has  been,  quite  an  in- 
fluenza/ 

*  That  has  been  a  good  deal  the  case,  my  dear ;  but  not  %b  the  de- 
gree yoli  mention.  Perry  says  that  colds  have  been  very  general,  but 
not  so  heavy  as  he  has  very  often  kiiown  tliem  in  November.  Perry 
*does  not  call  it  altogether  a  sickly  season/ 

*  No,  I  do  not  khow  that  Mr.  Wingfield  eon^dfe^  it  verjf  sickly,  ex- 
cept—' 

'  Ah  I  iny  poor  dear  child,  the  truth  is,  that  -jln  Londoa  it  is  always 
•n  sickly  season.  Nobody  is  healthy  in 'London;  nobody  eai>  be.  It  it 
a  dreadful  thing  to  htvc  you  forced  to^ive  tkeiret— so  far  off! — and  the 
#ir  so  bad  T  .  . 
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>  *  No,  indeed — we  lire  not  at  all  in  a  bad  air.  Our  part  of  L^ndop 
is  so  very  superior  to  most  others ! — You  must  not  confound  us  with 
London  in  general,  my  dear  sir.  The  neighbourhood  of  Brunswick 
Square  is  very  different  from  almost  all  the  rest.    We  are  so  very  airy ! 

'  I  should  be  unwilling.  Town,  to  live  in  any  other  part  of  the  town 
there  is  hardly  any  other  that  I  CvOuld  be  satisfied  to  have  iny  children 

'in  : — but  xve  are  so  remarkably  airy ! — ^Mr.  Wingfield  thinks  the  vicinity 
of  Brunswick  Square  decidedly  the  most  favourable  as  to  air.'  • 

*  Ah  !  my  dear,  it  is  not  like  Hartfield.  You  make  the  be«t  of  k-*- 
"  but  after  you  have  been  a  week  at  Hartfie1d,you  are  all  ofyou  difierttot 
( creaturjes ;  you  do  not  look  like  the  same.  Now  I  cannot  say,  that  I 
.  think  you  are  any  of  you  looking  well  at  present.' 

*  I  am  sorry  to  hesir  you  say-so.  sir  ;  but  I  assure  you,  excepting  those 
little  nervous  head  aches  and  palpitations  which  I  am  never  entirely 
free  from  any  where,  I  am  quite  well  myself ;  and  if  the  children  were 
rather  pale  before  they  went  to  bed,  it  was  only  because  they  were  a 
little  more  fired  than  usual,  from  their  journey  and  the  happiness  of 
coming.  I  hope  you  wil)  think  better  of  their  looks  to-morrow;  for  1 
assure  you  Mr.  Wingfield  told-nie,  that  he  did  not*  believe  he  had  ever 
•sent  us  oflf  all  together,  in  such  good  case.  1  trust,  at  least,.that  yoii  do 
not  think  "Mr.  Knightley  tboking  ill,*— torning  her  eyes  with  afibctit»tiat6 
anxiety  towards  her  husband. 

^  Middli(\g>  my  dear ;  I  cannot  compliment  you.  I  think  Mr«, John 
jKnightley  very  far  from  looking  well.' 

*  What  is  the  matter,  sir? — Did  you  speak  to  tneK  cried  ^Ir.  John 
Knightley,  hearing  his  own  name. 

*  1  am  sorry  to 'find,  my  love,  that  my  father  does  not  think  you  look- 
ing well — but  I  hope  it  is  only  front  being  a  little  fatigued.  I  could 
have  wished, 'however,  tis  you  know,  that  you  had  seen  Mr.  Wingfield 
btjfore  you  left  home." 

•  •  My  dear  Isabella,' — exclaimed  h6  hastily — ^  pray  do  not  concern 
you rsel f  abou t  my  looks.  Be  satisfied  with  doctori ng  atid  codd I iug  you r- 
self  and  the  children,  and.let  me  look  as  1  chusc.' 

*  1  did  not  thoroughly  unden^tand  what  you  were  telling  your  bn> 
,ther/ cried  Bpma,  *  about  your  friend  Mr.  Graham's  iiitemting  to  have 

bailiff  from  Scotland,  to  look  after  his  new  estate.  But  will  it  answer? 
.Will  not  the  old  prejudice  be  too  strong  ?' 

And  she  talked  in  this  way' so  long  and  successfully  that,  when 
forced  to  give  her  attention  again  to  her  father  and  sister,  she  hatl 
nothing  worse  to  hear  than  Isabella's  kind  inquiry  after  Jane  Fairfax  ; 
— and  Jane  Fairfax,  though  no  great  favourite  with  her  in  general,  she 
was  at  that  moment  very  happy  to  assist  in  praising.*— vol.  i.  pp.  212 
—220. 

Perhaps  the  reader  may  collect  from  the  preceding  specimen 
both  the  merits  ^uid  faults  of  the  author.  The  former  consists 
much  in  the  force  of  a  narrative  conducted  with  much  neatness  and 
point,  and  a  quiet  yet  comic  dialogue,  in  wbi.  h  the  characters 
©f  the  speakers  evolve  thetniBelves  veith  dramatic  effect.  The  faults^ 
■  •      N  4  on 
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m  die  bbi^Mty,  ttrise  from  the  minute  dbtaS  wbicli  tb^  author's 
plan  comprehends.  Characters  of  folly  or  simplicity,  such  as  tbd^e 
of  old  Woodhouse  and  Miss  Bates,  are  ridiculous  when  first  pre* 
sented,  but  if  too  often  brought  forward  or  too  long  dwelt  upon, 
their  prosing  is  apt  to  become  as  tiresome  in  fictidh  as  in  real  so- 
ciety. Upon  the,  whole,  the  turn  of  this  author's  novels  bears  the 
same  relation  to  that  of  the  sentimental  and  romantic  cast, « that 
cornfields  and  cottages  and  meadows  bear  to  the  highly  adom^ 
grounds  of  a  show  mansion,  or  the  nigged  sublimities  of  a  moun- 
tain landscape.  It  is  neither  so  captivating  as  the  one,  nor  so  ' 
grand  as  the  other,  but  it  affords  to  those  who  frequent  it  a  pleasure 
nearly  allied  with  the  experience  of  their  own  social  habits ;  and 
what  is  of  some  importance,  the  youthful  wanderer  may  return 
from  his  oromenade  to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  without  any 
chance  of  having  his  head  turned  by  the  recollection  of  the  scene 
through  which  he  has  been  wandering. 

One  word,  however,  we  must  say  in  behalf  of  that  once  power- 
ful divimty,  Cupid,  king  of  gods  and  men^  who  in  these  times  of  re- 
-  voltttioB,  has  been  assailed,  even  in  his  own  kingdom  of  romance, 
by  the  authors  who  were  formerly  his  devoted  priests.  We  m 
quite  awiyre  that  there  lire  few  instances  of  -fifst  attiiehment  being 
brought  to  a  happy  conclusion,  and  that  it  seldom  can  be  so  in 
a  state  of  society  so  highly  advanced  as  to  render  early  marriages 
among  the  better  class,  acts,  generally  speaking,  of  imprudence. 
But  the  youth  of  this  realm  need  not  at  present  be  taught  the 
doctrine  of  selfishness.  It  is  by  no  means  their  error  to  give  die 
world  or  the  good  things  of  the  world  all  for  love ;  and  before 
the  authors  of  moral  fiction  couple  Cupid  indivisibly  with  calr 
culatiijg  prudence,  we  would  have  them  reflect,  that  they  may 
sometimes  lend  their  aid  to  substitute  more  mean,  more  sordid,  and 
more  selfish  motives  of  cobduct,  for  the  romantic  feelings  which 
their  predecessors  perhaps  fanned  into  too  powerful  aflame.  Who 
IS  it,  that  in  his  youth  has  felt  a  virtuous  attachment,  however*  ro- 
mantic or  however  unfortunate,  but  can  trace  back  to  its  influence 
much  that  his  character  may  possess  of  what  is  honourable,  digni- 
fied, and  disinterested  f  If  he  recollects  hours  wasted  in  unavaiune 
hope,  or  saddened  by  doubt  and  disappointment ;  he  may  also  dweu 
on  many  which  have  been  snatched  from  folly  or  libertinif  m,  and 
dedicated  to  studies  which  might  render  him  worthy  of  the  object 
of  his  affection,  or  pave  the  way  perhaps  to  that  distinction  neces- 
sary to  raise  him  to  an  equality  with  her.  Even  the  habitual  in- 
dulgence of  feelings  totaljy  unconnected  with  ourself  and  our  own 
immediate  interest,  softens,  graces,  and  amends  the  human  mind; 
land  after  the  pain  of  disappointment  is  past,  those  who  survive  (and 
by  good  fortune  those  are  the  greater  number)  kre  neither  less 
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Wi^iibk-ie^^orthy  Hi€fi^fs«»f  ^c^ty  fdi-  bating  M%,  i&r  ti  tiffin, 
the  inflUisnc^  df  a  pdssiloni  irtiich  bas  %mk  W^N  4iiftlified  ils  the  ^  ^ft- 
ierest,  hohleht  knd  be^t.' 

-  ^  ■• 

Aal*.  X.  1.  i^oeiws  William  W0r<few6rth ;  including  Xyricdl 
Bailadsj,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  qf'  the  Author,  with  ad- 
ditional Poems,  a  New  Preface,  and  a  Supplementary  Essay. 
In  two  vols,    London.  1815. 

2.  The  White  J)oe  Qf  Rylstone  or,  the  Fate  of  the  Nortom. 
A  Poem,    By  Williimi  Wordswortb.  Xiondon.  1815. 

the  two  pUblidatloris  selected  for  this  article,  the  latter  onljr 
(ran  be  s^id  to  cotae  regularly  under  our  cognizance ;  'the  con- 
tents of  the  forrtier  having  been,  for  the  most  part>  many  yerfrs  before 
the  public :  oUr  attewtion,  therefore,  must  be  principially  devoted  Id 
the  prefatory  and  post-pi^atory  essays.  The  topics  Which  tifese 
embrace  are  in  themselves  of  some  importance,  and  such  •as  our 
author,  from  tbe  nature  of  his  pursuits,  would  seem  to  be  profesj- 
sionally  qualified  to  illustrate.  We  must,  therefore,  bespeak  the 
patience  of  our  readers  fdr  a  few  remarks  upon  some  of  his  opinions; 
premising  that  we  offer  them,  not  so  much  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  throw  any  tiew  light  upon  the  subject,  as  from  a  wi^h  t^ 
obviate  an  idea  which  we  suspect  has  gone  abroad,  that  because 
we  admire  the  poetical  talents  of  Mr.  Wordswofth,  we  are  there- 
fore to  be  numbered  as  imfilicitly  entertaining  all  the  tenets  of  his 
poetical  system. 

Among  those  who  are  really  qualified  to  judge  for  themselves  in 
matters  of  taste,  we  think  that  one  opinion  only  is  entertained  re- 
specting the  productions  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, — that  they  exhibit 
a  mind  richly  stored  with  all  the  materials  from  which  poetry  is 
formed; — elevation  of  sentiment — tenderness  of  heatt-^the  truest 
seosibility  for  the  beauties  of  nature— ^combined  with  extraor- 
dinary fervour  of  imagination,  and  a  most  praiseworthy  love  of 
simplicity  both  in  thought  and  language.  It  would  appear,  however, 
upon  a  first  view  of  the  fact,  that  he  has  by  no  means  turned  these 
valoable  endowments  to  their  greatest  advantage.  If  the  busiiiejsfs 
of  the  poet  be  to  please,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  endeavours  have 
4iitberto  not  met  with  the  most  flattering  success.  He  prc^esses, 
indeed,  to  be  well  content  ;^neque  te  ut  miretur  turha,  labores, 
is  his  motto ;  but  even  aiiiong  those  with  whose  applause  he  d€h 
clares  himself  so  satisfied,  we  doubt  whether  he  can  ndmber  the 
whole  of  that  class  Hvhom  Horace  was  so  proud  to  reckon  among^ 
jhts  adinirers* 

lit  is  indeed  true^  that  the  productions  of  our  author  furnish  no 

very 
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very  striking: proofs  of  that  lal^e  anj  vigtirous  understaiKliiig  with 
which  all  the  writings  of  the  poet  just  mentioned^  as  of  every  otiier 
great  poet,  are  so  strongly  impregnated  :\but  qeither  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  competitors  particularly  imposing  in  this  respect : 
and  since  they  have  niianaged  to  gain,  notwithstanding,  such  ,a  high 
place  in  the  public  estimation,  compared  with  his  own,  it  seems  na- 
tural enough  that  he  should  be  desirous  of  explaining  the  reasons 
for  what  would  appear  to  be,  at  first  sight^  a  very  mortifying  dis- 
'tinctit)n; 

Accordingly,  in  the  essay  subjoined  to  the  volumes  before  us, 
Mr.  Wordsworth  professes  to^hew,  that  a  fate  similar  to  his,  has 
in  all  ages  been  that  of  poets  greatly  endowed  with  originality  of 
genius;  and  that  the  want  of  contemporary  popularity  affords  a  just 
criterion  of  a  poet's  demerits,  only  in  the  case  of  writers  whose 
compositions  have  evidently  been  designed  to  meet  the  popular  taste 
firevailing  at  the  time.  This  essay  may  be  considered  as  forming  a 
supplement  to  the  preface  (now  re^published)  with  which  a  former 
edition  of  his  poems  was  accompanied,  and  in  which  the  geiieral 
principles  upon  which  he  professes  to  couipose,  are  explained  and 
enforced  at  considerable  length. 

With  regard  to  the  style  in  which  Mr*  Wordsworth  writes,  we 
doubt  whether  it  can  be  greatly  praised.  There  is  indeed  a  raciness 
about  his  language,  and  an  occasional  eloquence  in  his  mannev,  which 
serve  to  keep  the  reader's  attention  alive.  But  these  advantages 
are  more  than  counteracted  by  that  same  ineffectual  straining  after 
something  beyond  plain  good  sense,  which  is  so  unpleasant  iu  much 
of  his  poetry.  In  other  respects  the  comparison  is  iu  favour  of  tiie 
latter.  Instead  of  that  graceful  softness  of  manner  which  forms 
so  principal  a  charm  in  his  poetic  effusions,  liis  prose  is  distin- 
guished by  a  tone  which,  in  any  oilier  person,  we  should  feel  our- 
selves called  upon  to  treat  with  some  little  severity.  For  a  writer 
to  protest  that  he  pr/rffs  himself  upon  the  disapprobation  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  considers  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  origiiiality  of 
his  genius,  and  an  earnest  of  the  esteem  in  which,  he  will  b^  held 
,by  succeeding  generations,  is  whimsical  en.mgh,  to  say  the  least  of 
it ;  but  Mr.  Wordsworth  ought,  at  all  events,  to  be  consistent  with 
.himself;  and  since  he  derives  so  many  auspicious  assurances  from 
the. opposition  which  his  Opinions  have  met  with,  he  should  speak 
with  a  little  more  moderation  of  those  by  .  whom  they  happen  to 
be  opposed.  He  should  remember,  moreover,  that  the  public, 
and  those  who  profess  to  be  the  organs  of  the  public  voice  in  these 
matters,  have  at  least  as  much  right  to  dislike  hi$  poetical  taste,  as 
he.bas  .to  dislike  theirs.  IS  he  voluntarily  steps  forward  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  latter,  the  burthen  of  proof  rests  clearly  upon 
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him  :  to  be  in  an  ill  temper  merely  because  his  oppon^s  will  not 
at  once  surrender  at  discretion,  is  surely  most  unreasonable. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  be  en- 
tertaiped  respecting  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poetical 
compositions,  we  might  admit,  in  nearly  all  their  extent,  the  poeti- 

.  cal  doctrines  which  he  wishes  to  -  introduce,  without  materially 
touching  upon  the  questions  about  which  the  public  are  really  at 
issue  with  hini.  For  exarpple,  it  is  a  promment  tenet  with  him 
that  the  language  and  incidents  of  low  and  rustic  life  are  better 

.fitted  for  the  purposes  of  his  art,  than  the  language  and  incidents 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  poetry; 
his  reasons  are : — 

*  Because  in  that  condition  of  life  the  essential  passions  of  the  heart 
^nd  a  better  soil  in  ,which  they  can  attain  maturity,  are  less  under 
i^raint,  and  speak  a  plainer  an^  moit;  emphatic  language:  because 
•  in  th^  condition  of  life  oyr  ^lement^ry  feelings  co-exist  in  a  state  of 
greater  simplicity,  and  consequently  may  be  more  accurately  contem- 
j)Iated,  and  more  forcibly  communicated:  because  the  manners  of  rural 
life  germinate  from  those  elementary  feelings,  and  form  the  necessary 
character  of  rural  occupations,  are  more  easily  comprehended,  and 
are  niore  durable :  and  lastly,  because  in  that  condition  the  passions 
of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and  permanent  forms  ot 
naliire/ — vol/ii.  p.  366. 

Now  all  this  may  be  true,  for  anglit  that  we  know  to  the  contrary  ; 
it  may  bfe  very  wTong,  in  a  metaphysical  point  of  view,  for  a  person 
to  have  a  predilection  for  other  subjects ;  but, the  fVict  obvioudy  is, 
that  people  do  not  resort  to  poetry  for  metaphysical  instruction ; 
and  the  question  about  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  readers  are  in- 
terested IS,  \irhedier  other  subjects  do  not  afford  equal  or  ^up^ior 
pleasure,  not  whether  they  throw  greater  or  less  light  upon  the 

*  elementary  feelings,'  and  *  essential  passions,'  and  *  primary  laws 
of  our  nature.'    Let  us  suppose  d  person  were  to  express  a  dis- 

'  taste  for  the  subject  of  the  poem.,  at  vol.  i.  p.  ^28,  upon  a  bed  of 
daffo(fils ;  it  would  probably  not  at  all  alter  his  opinioti  to  say  that 

*  the  subject  is  an  elementary  feeling  and  simple  impression  (ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  an  ocular  spectrum)  upon  the  imagi- 
native faculty ;'  nor  will  the  pleasure  which  most  readers  will  pro- 
bably receive  from  the  lines  at  vol.  i.  p.  297,  with  which  the  '  Poems 
of  the  Imagination'  are  introduced,  beat  all  augmented,  bV^  being 
told— what  few  would  otherwise  have  guessed — that  the  poet  was 
^describing  *a  commutation,  or  .transfer  of  internal  f^elirtgs,  co- 
operating with  interttal  accidents,  to  plant  for  immortality  images 
of  souhcT and  sight  in  the  celestial  soil  of  the  imagination.'  How 
fkr  poetry,  upon  the  principles  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  is  capable  of 
beio^  tbi^d0  subservient  to  a  metaphysical  analysis  of  Ue  human 
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mind,  is  an  inquiry  utitidi  \re  ^pp^ehehd  to  be  quite  foreign  to  bur 
present  purpose ;  the  question  about  wbicfa  the  public  are  at  issue 
^'ith  ^im  is,  whether  the  doctrines  which  he  vrisfaes  to  establish  arg 
likely  to  open  purer  or  more  copious  sources  of  poetical  del^t 
&an  those  at  which  his  readers  hitherto  have  drunk. 

Wifli  respect,  then,  to  the  '  primary  laws  of  our  nature,'  '  ele- 
mentary feelings/  '  essential  passions/  and  so  forth : — if  we  are  to 
understand  by  these  words  the  passions  of  anger  and  jealousy,  and 
love  and  ambition,  and  all  the  modifications  of  moral  pleasure  and 
pain  which  it  is  the  appropriate  business  of  poetry  to  delineate,  we 
are  not  aWare  of  any  good  reason  which  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  these  feelings  are  not  jus^  as  frequently  and  as  powerfully  excited 
in  such  scenes  as  Homer,  Virgil  and  Milton  have  chosen^  in  those 
to  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  professes  to  devole  his  muse«  But  we 
are  told  that  in  the  scenes  of '  low  aiid  rustic  life,'  they  ca-exiU  in  4m 
'State  of  more  simplicity,  may  be  more  easily  comprehended,  mfre 
atcurately  contemplated,  and  so  on.  No  doubt,  in  proportion  as 
We  advance  in  years,  or  in  station,  orin  knowledge,  our  feelings  and 
passions  embrace  a  greater  variety  of  objects,  and  become  more  and 
more  complicated  and  mixed,  feut  although  this  may  \)f  a  very 
sufficient  reason  why  Mr.  Wordsworth  should  prefer  subjects 
taken  from  low  life,  it  is  plainly  no  reason  whatever  why  his  reij- 
ders  should.  As  in  every  other  production  of  human  intellect,  so 
in  poetry  ;  the  superior  pleasure  which  one  subject  affords  rather 
than  another,  is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  comparative;  degree  of 
.mental  power  which  they  giay  require;  and  .this,  it  13  plaiu,  must 
be  proportioned  to  tlie  difficulties  that  are  to  bo  overcome^  and  not, 
as  ill  the  case  of  our  author's  favourite  subjects,  to  th^  faciliti^ 
which  thev  afford^. 

These  last,. unquestionably,  are  susceptible,  in  a  high  degree,  Of 
poetical  emlbellistiinent ;  Bjid  though  Mr.  Wordsworth  j^,  we 
think;  occasionally  somewhat  unlucky  in  the  topics  which  he  se^ 
lects,  yet  we  know  not  any  writer  yvho,  upon  the  whole,  has  p^ted 
them  with  more  pathos  and  fidelity.  In  themselves,  however,  tbej 
would  not  ^pe«air  to  be  of  .the  most  difficult  nature;  it  re(]juires  np 
extraordinary  degree  of  judgment  and  penetration  to  discriminate 
the  broad  rough  lines  by  which  the  characters  of  people  in  low  tife 
are  po/nmonly  chalked  out ;  nor  can  it  require,  considering  the 
fe'jv  and  Bimple  objects  about  which  their  thoughts  must  necesr 
sarily  be  conversant,  any  extraordinary  force  of  ioiagipation  to 
cpter  into  their  feelings ;  natural  sensibility,  acqu^icitauce  with 
fheir  manners,  and  a  love  o^  the. scenes  in  wbicb  they  paas  th^ir 
livesy  are  of  course  indispensable;  other  auxiliafy  qua^ties  m^y  hfi 
called  in  to  advantage  j  but  ifpr  ihose  liighel'  ana  jcaiif^r  qjuallficar 
tion^  which  have  tiieir  foundations  ijn  the  undertanding,  and  not 
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is  the  mele  livelkieds  of  a  suscep^e  imagination^  Mr^  iniag^ 
the  poet  would  seldom  find  occasion^ 

But  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  an  advocate,  not  only  for  ^he '  incidents' 
of'  low  and  rustic  life/  as  better  suited  than  any  other  for  poetry,  but 
also  far  ita  ^  lailgm^e/  which,  on  several  accounts,  be  considers  ag. 
being  '  a  far  more  philosophical  language  than  that  which  is  fre* 
quently  substituted  for  it  by  poets/  I^ow,  to  talk  of  one  language  as. 
tleiog  more  philosophical  than  another,  is,  perhaps,  not  a  very  philo* 
sophical  way  of  speakiiq;;  but  be  it  as  he  supposes;  still,  w« 
think,  he  will  not  deny,  that  the  most  convenient  language,  either 
for  a  poet  or  any  other  man  to  maVe  use  of,  is  that  by  which  he  can 
with  most  precision  make  himself  understood  by  those  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself.  Does  our  author  then  wjrite  for  people  in 
low  and  rustic  Hfe,  .or  for  people  in  high  and  educated  life  ?  If 
f#r  the  former,  good;  but  if  for  the  latter,  surely  to  select  a  )an* 
guage  in  v^rhich,:  as  he  himself  partly  confesses,  vol.  ii.  p«  390,  he 
necessarily  exposes  himself  to  the  danger  of  raising  opposite  .ideas 
to  those  which  he  intdnded  to  convey,  is  paying  to  mere  sounds 
(be  they  ever  ao  philosophical)  an  homage  which  we  can  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  they  deserve. 

It  is  possible,  no  doubt,  while  describing  such  subjects  at 
Mr.  Wordswocth  chiefiy  delights  in,  to  pitch  the  language  in  too 
higb  a  key ;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  a  fault  which  pastoral  writera 
\m%  been  too  much  in  the  habit  of  committing.  But  although 
we, admit  tliat  there  are  some  phrases  and  a  sort  of  diction  whn^ 
a  poet  cannot,  without  in  some  sense  violating  .costume,  put  into 
the  moulbt  of  chatacters  belonging;  to  a  lom  caid  rustic  condition 
of  liftf  }!et  to  avoid,  this  f^uU  is  very  different  from  putting  into 
oieir  mouths,  {^mses  wiiich  persons  of  educatibn  have  actually) 
banished  from  their  vocabulary.  We  a^-^  told,  indeed,  that  die  lan^ 
guage  of  '  low  ^  Tustic  life'  shg^iM  be  adopted  '  purified  from 
its  reel  defects,'  and  '  from  all  lastitiig<  and  rational  causes  of  dia^ 
lifco  atid  disgust.'  But  the  trnth  is,  if  the  language  of  low  life) 
be  pwrKed  from  what  vot  should  call  iti  mU  di^fec4s,  it  will  differ 
only  in  ccqnousness  from  the  langucige  of  high  life;  as  to  rational 
and  lastimg  camm  of  dislike  and  disgusiy  it  is  plain  that  on  the 
subject  of  language  no  such  causes  can,  m  any  instance,  be  asn 
s^;ned.    Vie  auspect  that  in  criticism  Mr.  Wordsworth  feels  no 

Kit  jseverence  ,for  constituted  authorities,  or  be  would,  perhaps, 
e  eaUed  to  mind  ^e  lineMsi,  beginning 

MttH^i  renftscentur  quae  jam  ceoid^re,  cadentque 
Quai  nunc  sunt  in  honore  vocabula,  si  volet  Usns; 
Quem  panes  arbitnum  est,  et  jus,  et  norma  Idquendi. 
liMgiiage,  as  eveiy  bddy  knows,  consists  merely  of  arbitrary 
Hgtti  which  stiMid  fbr  whatever  it  may  kive  pleased  custom  to: 
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ena^Qt;  ^iid'  wlist^ter  changes  nmy  happeti*  Miong  Amu,  kr^ 
occasioned  not  by  '  rational  caii96tt'  but  by  accicletititl  asso«iatioii9' 
of  one  sort  aiMj  another,      ^hich^  in  general,  we  defy- the  4»08t 
profound  ipet«ipby!$iciQn  -  to  give  any  philosophical  accoimt*  If' 
a  poet  has  the  humolir  of  •  despismg  tbem^  he  has  clearly  a 
fight  to  consult  his  o^n  pleasure  upon  the  subject;  but  the- 
diances  are  that  he  will  draw  down  such  a  flight  of  small  critics' 
upon  his  head -^and  pei^h^ps  d^ervedl}« — as  wiii^  in  all  probabilityi 
soon.teachfaim  the  greatness  of  his^mistake*  ' 
But  although  we  cannpt  bring  ourselves  to  approve  of  -Mr. 
Wordsworth's  project  for  substituting  the  language  of  '  low  anrf- 
rustic  life'  in  place  of  that  w  hidi  we  are  accustomed  to  meet  with 
in  poetry;  yetv  hi  inftiiy  respects,^  w<e  feel  pretty  much  disposed  to 
coincide  with  him  in  disapproving  of  tlie  ktt^r. .  We  thtnk^  wWi 
biiSy  that  the  language  of  poetry  ought  to  be  language' teally  mei 
by  men,  and  constructed  upon  the  same  principles  as  the  langti&ge . 
of  prose*    That  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  that  pecufKar  sort  of 
diction  technically  called  poelical,  a  slight  inspection  of  the 
poetry  which  fcas  prevailed  in  this  country  since  the*  Rdstonttion 
will,  we  thinky  sufficiently  prove.    How  fiir  Mr.  Wordsw^wthV 
account  of  the  origin  and  distinctive  character  ^f  this^  aitificial 
phi-aseology  is  just  and  satisfactory,  w^  ure,  perhaps,  not  com- 
petent to  diecide ;  as  far,  however,  as  we  w*epe  able  to;  enter  into 
his  meaning,  his  observations  upon  the  subject  seemed  in  genaml 
well-grounded.    To  uft  it  appears,  that  this  diction  does  not  es^' 
•entially  consist  in.  any  particular  choice  or  arrangement  of  the 
words;  for,  to  take  the  mstance  quoted  by  our  author,  OrayVsomwt 
to  We3t,  with  the  exception  of  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  tStfa  and  14tb  lines, 
cpnsists^aS'hejuitly  observes, '  almost  entirely  of  thisdictibni  diongb 
not  of  tlife  worst  kind.'    If,  however,  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  refer 
to  the  remaining  lines,  be  will  immed^tely  perceive  that  thtsy  dO'  not 
consist  '  of  the  langtiage  of  passion  wrested  from  its  propw 
use perhaps  the  contrary  is  the  fault  Which  may  be  fouiKl  with 
them;  neither  are  the  words  inverted  from  their  natural  order,  er 
such  as,  taken  separately,  would  seem  to  belong  to  any  particular 
condition  of  life;  but  the  sun  is  '  the  golden  fne  of  reddeni^ 
Phoebus;'  the  song  of  the  birds  is  their  '  amorous. descant tiw' 
grass  of  the  fields  is  their  'green  attire;'  the.  produce  of  the 
earth  is  its  '  wonted  tribute;'  and  so. forth. — 'Now,  as* adcbieiMd 
to  our  reason,  all  these  expressions  are  perfectly  intel^ible^  awi 
supposing  poetry  to  be  nothing  more  than  die  art  of  paraphrasing 
our  ideas,  this  sort  of  diction  may  fumi^  room  for  the  display  of 
much  fancy  and  ingenuity.    It  is,  however,  manifest,  that  thia 
indirect  way*  of  signifying  things^  is  not  th^  language  of  pmeni 
feeling;  aiyl  that  the  effect  of  it  in  to  fix/the  i^nagi^on  ratbcar 
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upon  the^real  or  famctful  analogies  wlrioli  objects  may  seem  to  pos^ 
S88S  among  one  another  than  upon  the  particular  relations  in  which 
tbey  actualiy  stand  to  us.  In  those  subjects  in  which  Pope  and 
Dfyden*  cbiefly  ew^lkd,  where  the  poet  addrasses  hims^f  to 
the  iimcy  and  nnderstamling  rather  than  to  the  heart,  we  know  not 
but  that  the  method,  of-  versification'  toi  which  we  are  alluding, 
may  produce  a  good  eflfect;  indeed,  in  one  point  of  vie\y,  it  would 
seem  to  be  that  which  nature  pomts  out.  jBut  when  the  business 
of  the  poet  .is  to  present  us  with  an  inis^e  of  the  scenes  and  objects 
among-' \«hicb  we  are  plaoed,  not  in  abstract  description,  but  as 
tfa^  relate  immediately  k>  our  feelings,  his  expressions  cannot^  as 
we  conceive,  be  too  free  from  rhetorical  ornament.  That  the 
esckiaion,  or  at  least  a  more  moderate  use  of  this,  need  not' 
iotevfere  with  the  utmost  degree  of  strength,  nor  the  most  refined 
hannony  and  elegance  of  language,  is  fully  proved  by  many 
pa^^ages  in  the  writings  of  our  old  and  excellent  dramatists;  and 
indeed  it  is  doing  Mr.  Woidsworth  himself  nothing  more  than  jus- 
tice to  say,  that  in  his  happier  hours  oi*  inspiration,  when  his  theories 
and  eccentricitiea  happenr  to  be  Idii  aside,  no  writer  of  the^iay  seems 
to  anderatand  better  the  exact  key  in  which  the  language  of  diis 
last  kiodof  poetry  should  be  pitdied.  Unfortunately  these  hours 
are  not  so  frequent  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  the  lovers  of  poetry 
could  wish ;  and  upon  the  causes  of  this  we  shall  now  trouble  our 
readers:  widi  a  few  remarks,  whieh  will,  perhaps,  assist  us  to  eitplain  * 
the  reasons  why  his  popularity  is  iesa-^we  wilt  not  say  than  he 
deserves,  for  diis  would  be  to  prejudge  the  questioii — but  less 
than  su6b  talents  as  he  possesses  have  commonly  conferred. 

•  It'  is  impossible  to  take  up  the  works  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
widMMit  remarking  that,  instead  of  employing  his  pen  uponsubjeets 
of  darahle' and  general  interest,  he  devotes  himself  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  delineation  of  himself  and  his  own  peculiar  fselings, 
as  oiHed  forth  by  objects  incidentEkl-to  the  particular  kind  off  life 
he  leads.    Now,  although  this  be  a  plan  apparentiv  contrived  to 
giratify  the  pleasure  which  poets,  as  our  author  tells  us,  take  in 
^ir  ^  OWN  passions' and  volitions,'  ratl^r  than  any  curiosity  which- 
tfae^readeTy  generally  speaking,  can  be  supposed  to  feel  upon  the- 
sdt^ect,  yet>  in  common  cases,  it  is  productive  of  no  vciy  jxwr-' 
^Air  inconvenience.     Ppets^  as  tvell  as  other  people,  feel,  for 
tbe.^niost  part,  pretty  much  alike;  so  that  what  is  true  with  re- 
spect' to  aiiy  individual,  will  commonly  be  true  with  respect  to 
niankind  at  large,  und^r  the  same  circumstances.    As  long  as* 
the  feelings  of  the  poet  are  founded  on  such  occasions  as  ordina-> 
rily;give  rise  to  them,  although  the  subjects  of  his  effusions  may 
be  particular^  yet  the  interest  and  tlie  application  of  them  will  be,  ' 
to  a  great  degree,  general.    But  the  fact  is,  that  the  btibils  of  Mr.> 
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Wordtw^rth's  life  are  not  more  different  from  those  of  peopled 
in  general)  than  are  the  habits  of  his  miod ;  so  that  not  only  ibe 
incidents  which  form  the  subjecta  of  his  poetry^  are  such  as  the 
greatei*  part  of  his  readers  take  much  ksa  interest  in,  than  he 
imagines^  but  the  feelings^  moreover,  with  which  he  usually  cqb-^ 
templates  them  are  often  such  as  hardly  any  person  whatever  cu 
participate/ 

For  example :  a  sensibility  for  the  bemades  of  nature  is^  no  doubt, 
a  highly  commendable  quality,  and  to  iUtistriite  it  is,  we  adm^t,  tbft 
great  business  of  descriptive  poetry ;  nevertheless,  however  warmly 
we  may  sympathize  with  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  bis  rapturous  admira^ 
tion  of  the  great  and  striking  featum  of  nature ; — though  we  can- 
not but  think  that  even  on  this  subject,  his  feelings  are  tuned  nuich 
too  high  for  the  sobriety  of  truth ; — ^yet  when  we  are  called  upon  to 
feel  emotions  which  lie  too  de^  for  ttan  even  with  respect  to  the 
meanest  flower  that  blows,  to  cry  for  nothing ,  like  Diana  in  the 
four^tain,  over  every  ordinary  object  and  every  common-plaice 
occurrence  that  may  happen  .to  cross  our  way,  idl  cqnununion 
of  feeling  between  the  poet  and  those  who  know  no  more 
pocftry  than  their  own  experience  and  an  aoquaiutanee  with  the 
best  models  will  t^stow,  is  necessarily  broken  off.  But  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the  extent  to  wikien  the  pecu- 
liar habits  of  Mr.  Wordswortli's  mind  have  affected  the  character 
of  his  writings  by  citing  particukv  examines.  Our  readers,  bow- 
ever,  wiU  {M'obi^Iy  be  able  to.  judge  for  themselves  whtfi  ibsff 
learn  that,  instead  of  looking  upofi  Ibis  aort  of  exuberant  ecmibiltty 
to  which  we  allude  aa  a  disi^antage,  be  regards  it  as  a  quabfioatioo 
of  mnguUr  value ;  and  formaUy  places  it,  under  the  teohmcal  nasie 
of  poe/ic,  which  he  a^ays  diftinguisbfs  from  mnriy  bunrnm  aensi^ 
bibty,  anwng  what  be  considers  a^  being  the  chmoteristicid  atoi* 
bntes  of  the  poetical  charader. 

Oitf  author  justly  observes,  iimt '  poets  do  not  wnto  for  poelt 
alone,  but  for  men.  Unless,  therefore,  we  are  advocates  fiwr  that 
admiration  which  depends  upon  ignorance».aiid  that  plcai^ire  wiHcl| 
airises  from  hearing  what  we  do  lipt  understand^  the  pqetniust  ik- 
seend  from  "his  supposed  height,  a^Kl  m  iMrder  lo  exici^  iBlioBsl 
sympathy,  he  n^t  express  hiro$ie)f  asi>dier  men  express  themaelvjciu' 
Ypl.  i.  p.  384.  Nothmg  can  be  more  frue ;  but  steely  Mr.  Wordfi* 
worth  cannot  hut  perceWe,  that  if  a  poet,  in  order  to  /axetfte  ralioind 
sympathy,  must  eitfmss  himself  as  other  n^en  express  thenuidbm;. 
by  a  still  stronger  reason  it  would  sasm  to  follow  thai  he  matst 
descend  from  his  sappmd  height,  m^fad  at  other  men  fedj. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  to  conceive  than  a  senae  of  viaioniiifinitelyt 
ipore  acute  than  that  wilb  which  it  has  been  thought  necessaay  ^ 
enddw  the  htunan  rao0.   Itfemtbelew^  h<mever  ^M^pii^lageo^  Am 
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gift  of  8u<^h  a  superiority  mi^  be  consideped,  in  a  general  point 
of  view,  yet  it  would  really  be  inconvenient  to  a  person  desirous 
of  turning  painter ;  because^  admitting  that  his  pictures  might  be 
ever  so  admirable  upon  a  supposition  that  other  people's  oi^ans  of 
sight  were  constructed,  upon  the  same  principles  as  his  own,  yet 
they  wouM  clearly  be  of  no  value  whatever  except  to  himself,  if 
we  suppose  the  contrary  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  precisely  the  slime 
in  tbe  case  of  poetry ;  the  merit  of  a  poet  does  not  essentially 
consist,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  in  tbe  possession  of  sen^bilities 
differ^t  from  or  more  intense  than  those  of  other  people,  but  in 
the  talent  of  awakening  in  their  minds  the  particular  feelings  and 
emotions  wkh  which  the  various  objects  of  liis  art  are  naturally 
asaociated.  For  this  purpose  he  must,  of  course,  consult  his  own 
feeltf^s ;  it  is,  however,  only  so  far  as  he  knows  them  to  be  in  u»i* 
MOQ  with  those  of  mankind  at  large,  that  he  can  safely  trust  himsdf 
to  their  direction ;  because,  if  they  preserve  not  the  same  relative 
8iibordif«atH>n  aud  the  same  proportions  amoi^  each  other  that  they 
possess  in  the  miods  of  people  in  general,  it  is  plain  that  his  com* 
positions  must  appear  to  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  like  pic- 
tmes.  constructed  upon  false  principles  of  perspective,  and  whatever 
reaemblaRce  they  may  bear  to  objects  as  they  appeared  to  his  own 
mind,  may  bear  no  more  resemblance  to  objects  as  they  appear  hi 
nature  than  tbe  fantastical  devices  of  an  Indian  screen. 

We  are  far  from  meaning  to  as^rt,  by  way  of  a  general  proposi- 
tion, that  the  merit  of  a  poem  is  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of 
its  admirers.;  different  classes  of  composition,  no  doubt,  are  adapted 
t&  di^iwent  clasaes  of  readers :  whatever  it  requires  extraordinary 
poiwers  of  mitid  to  produce,  it  niuat  require  some  corresponding 
superiority,  of -mind  to  underhand;  and  we  think  Mr.  Wordsworth 
intimates  somewhere  that  this  is  partly  the  predicament  in  which 
his  poetry  stands.  W#  shall  not  dispute  upon  this  point ;  never- 
theless we  may  remark  that,  although  the  above  consideration 
will  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Quintilian's  observation, 
that  tbe  Iliad  is  projected  upon  so  vast  a  scale,  as  to  require 
eon»derable  greatness  of  mind  even  to  comprehend  its  merits ;  yet 
this  way  of  ^evading  tbe  dilemma  to  which  Mr.  Wordsworth's  iu- 
dtff<»mt  success  has  reduced  him,  .will  hardly  apply  to  his  case, 
upon  a  supposition  at  least,  that  bis  poetry  really  is  what  it  pror 
^s<BS  to.  be :  becauscy  when  a  poet's  avowed  object  is  merely  to 
trace  in  the  pl«a  aud  intelligible  language  of  every-day  life,  those 
^  great  and  simple  affections,'  those  ^  elementary  feelings'  and  ^  es- 
sential passions'  which  are  assumed,  by  definition,  to  be  common  to 
idl  nien  alike, — it  would  seem  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  it 
would  find  readers  in  every  class  of  society.  But  then  the  poet 
flMiSt  be  supppsed  truly  to  perform  what  he  promises ;  his  poetry 
,   VOL.  XIV.  NO.  xxvii.  o  must 
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must  not  contain  a  mere  portraiture  of  his  own  mind  in  those 
points  in  which  he  differs  from  other  people,  and  with  respect 
to  which  none  but  his  particular  friends  can  be  supposed  to  feel  an 
interest;  but  an  image  of  human  nature  in  general. 

Our  familiar  matter-of-fact  way  of  talking  about  an  art  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  to  think  belongs  rather  to  the  divine  than  to  hu* 
roan  nature,  will  not,  we  fear,^  tend  to  impress  him  with  a  very  favour* 
able  opinion  of  our  profoundness ; — mais  la  v6rit6  est  comme  il  peut ; 
truth  is  as  it  happens,  and  not  always  exactly  as  men  of  fine  imagina- 
tions wish  it  to  be. — Accordingly,  although  we  would  not  choose 
to  be  classed  among  those  to  whom  our  author  alludes, '  who  con- 
verse as  gravely  about  a  taste  for  poetry,  as  they  express  it,  as  if  it 
were  a  thing  as  indifferent  as  a  taste  for  rope-dancing,'  yet  we  can- 
didly confess,  that  we  see  nothing  at  all  wonderful  or  mysterious 
about  the  art ;  nor,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  requires  greater  or  more  uncommon  talents  than 
any  other  among  the  higher  productions  of  human  intellect.  In 
reply  to  this,  Mr.  Wordsworth  will  probably  place  us  in  that  un- 
happy sub-division  of  critics,  in  Miiich,  he  says, '  are  found  those 
who  are  too  petulant  to  be  passive  to  a  genuine  poet,  and  too  feeUe 
to  grapple  with  him :  men,  who  take  upon  them  to  report  of  the 
course  he  holds,  whom  they  are  utterly  unable  to  accompany — 
confounded  if  be  turn  quickly  upon  the  wing,  dismayed  if  he  soar 
steadily  into  the  region then  of  palsied  imaginations  and  in- 
durated hearts.' — vol.  i.  p.  348.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  whenever 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  own  flights  are  through '  the  region*  of  truth  and 
nature,  and  sober  sense,  we  accompany  him  with  pleasure ;  but 
when  he  penetrates  into  the  terra  Australis  beyond,  then,  indeed, 
our  inclination  to  continue  of  the  party,  as  well  as  our  ability, 
leaves  us. 

Having  thus  stated  our  opinions  at  length,  upon  the  critical  dis- 
sertations, we  shall  proceed  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the 
poem. 

The  *  White  Doe  of  Rylstone'  is  so  out-of-the-way  a  produc- 
tion, in  many  respects,  that  we  are  not  sure  but  it  would  be  wiser 
in  us  gravely  to  *  shake  the  head'  at  such  a  ballad  sort  of  poem, 
than  to  risk  our  authority  with  the  public  by  recommending  it  to 
them  as  a  beautiful  performance.  It  is  not,  indeed,  free  from 
the  singularities  which  arise  from  the  particular  point  of  view  in 
which  Mr.  Wordsworth  likes  to  look  at  things ;  but  in  the  present 
instance,  they  fall  in  not  unhappily  with  the  whimsical  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  give  a  tone  of  colouring  to  the  poem,  which,  however 
peculiar,  is  far  from  being  unpleasing.  |As  a  mere  narrative,  it  does 
not  possess  much  interest ;  the  story  is  told,  as  it  were,  in  scraps ;  a 
few  prominent  scenes  are  selected,  and  the  circumstances  which 
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connect  them  left  pretty  much  to  the  reader's  imagination ;  and  after 
all,  instead  of  a  denouement^  we  have  merely  the  explanation  of  a 
certain  strange  phenomenon  which  had  puzzled  rather  than  in- 
terested our  curiosity, 

That  the  poem  contains  many  beauties — exquisite  tenderness  of 
fe^ngy  and  often  great  happiness  combined  with  the  utmost  simpli- 
city of  expression,  will  abundantly  appear  from  the  extracts  which 
we  shall  make  ;  but  then,  in  other  parts,  it  is  just  as  much  distin- 
guished for  obscurity  and  flatness ;  and  throughout  there  is  a  some- 
thing, not  only  about  the  rhythm  and  the  language,  but  also  about 
the  turn  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments,  which  often  left  us  at  a 
loss  to  determine  whether  the  hesitation  which  we  felt,  even  as  to 
being  pleased,  proceeded  from  mere  fastidiousness  on  our  part,  or 
from  a  mistaken  taste  in  Mr.  Wordsworth.  The  poem,  we  admit, 
is  written  with  simplicity;,  and  so  far  as  this  is  the  indigenous 
growth  of  his  own  mind,  it  has  our  warmest  praises.  But  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  love  of  this  first  quality  of  all  good  poetry  has  made 
hin^resort  to  artificial  means  for  producing  it;  so  that  instead  of  the 
polished  simplicity  which  belongs  to  an  age  of  so  much  refinement 
as  the  present,  he  affects  thajt  rude  kind  which  the  w  ritings  of  our 
forefathers  exhibit,  and  which  expressed  the  genuine  character  of  the 
times.  Now,  be  the  merits  of  this  last  what  it  may  when  met  with 
in  our  old  ballads,  it  is.  plain,  that  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
society,  it  can  never  be  natural  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Wordsworth ;  in 
his  writings,  the  manner  which  he  studies  is  necessarily  an  affecta- 
tion; and  be  the  imitation  ever  so  successful,  a  discriminating  taste 
still  perceives  a  something  which  is  different  from  the  native  flavour 
of  original  simplicity.  Sic  enitn  est  faciendum,  says  Cicero,  in  a  sec- 
tion of  his  book  De  Officiis,  which  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth's perusal,  ul  contra  umversam  naturam  nihil  contendamus;  ed 
tamen  conservata,  propriam  naturam  sequamur;  ut  etiam  si  sint  alia 
graviora  atque  meliora,  tamen  nos  stadia  nostrcR  natures,  reguld  mC" 
tiamur. — Nec  tarn  enitendum  est,  ut  bona  qua  nobis  non  data  sunt 
sequamur,  quam  ut  vitia  fugiamus. 

At  Bolton  Priory,  in  Yorkshire,  it  seems,  there  is  a  tradition  about 
a  White  Doe,  who  on  every  Sabbath-day,  during  tlie  time  of  divine 
service,  used  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  church-yard ;  the  problem  which 
the  poem  proposes  to  solve,  is,  why  the  White  Doe  should  do  this  ? 
Mr.  Wordsworth  satisfactorily  explains  it,  by  means  of  an  old  ballad, 
in  Percy's  Rqliques,  called  the  ^  Rising  of  the  North;'  and  contain^ 
ing  a  succinct  account  of  the  total  destruction  which  fell  upon  the 
Nortons,  an  anqjent  family  of  Yorkshire,  in  consequence  of  their 
share  in  that  fatal  act  of  rebellion. 

The  first  Canto  opetjfS^  with  the  introduction,  of  the  '  White 
Doe;'  and  she  is  ushered  in  with  some  very  pleasing  lines. 

o  2  *  From 
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*  From  Bolton's  old  monastic  tower 
The  bells  ring  loud  with  gladsome  power; 
The  sun  is  bright,  the  fields  are  gay 
With  people  in  their  best  array,  - 
Of  stole  and  doublet,  hood  and  scarf. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  crystal  Wharif, 
Through  the  vale  retired  and  lowly 
Trooping  to  the  summons  holy. 
And  up  among  the  woodlands  see, 
What  sparklings  of  blithe  company ! 
Of  lasses  and  of  shepherd  grooms 
That  down  the  steep  hills  force  their  way. 
Like  cattle  through  the  budded  brooms ; 
Path  or  no  path,  what  care  they? 
And  thus  in  joyous  mood  they  hie 
To  Bolton's  mouldering  priory. 
What  would  they  there  ?    Full  fifty  years 
That  sumptuous  pile,  with  all  its  peers. 
Too  harshly  hath  been  doomed  to  taste 
The  bitterness  of  wrong  and  waste. 
Its  courts  are  ravaged ;  but  the  tower 
Is  standing  with  a  voice  of  power,  ^ 
That  ancient  voice,  that  wont  to  call 
To  mass  or  some  high  festival ; 
And  in  the  shattered  fabric's  heart, 
Remaineth  one  protected  part; 
A  rural  chapel,  neatly  drest. 
In  covert  like  a  little  nest; 
And  thither  young  and  old  repair 
This  Sabbath-day,  for  praise  and  prayer 


While  the  poet  is  listening  to  the  service  within,  his  ^attentioa 


*  Soft ! — the  dusky  trees  between 

And  down  the  path  through  the  open  grecr 
Where  is  no  living  thing  to  be  seen ; 
And  through  yon  gateway,  where  is  found, 
Beneath  the  arch  with  ivy  bound. 
Free  entrance  to  the*  church-yard  ground  ; 
And  right  across  the  verdant  sod, 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God ; 

 Comes  gliding  in,  with  lovely  gleam, 

Comes  gliding  in,  serene  and  slow, 

Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 

A  solitary  Doe! 

White  she  is,  as  lily  of  June, 

And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 

When  out  6f  sight  the  clouds  are  driven. 

And  she  is  left  alone  in  Heaven. 


Instead, 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  entering  the  church,  he  resolves  to.  watch 
this  mysterious  Doe  :  it  is,  says  he — 
*  A  work  for  Sabbath  hours, 
If  I  with  this  bright  creature  go/ — 
•He  then  proceeds  to  speculate  upon  the  object  for  which  die 
comes — ^whether  as  a  votaress  to  perform  some  rite,  or  merely 
out  of  sorrow  and  reverence  for  the  desolation  and  holiness  of  the 
pluce  i  Meanwhile,  the  Doe  moves  on,  without  solving  his  doubts. 


'  She  sees  a  warrior  carved  in  stone, 
Among  the  thick  weeds  stretched  alone ; 
A  warrior  with  his  shield  of  pride 
Cleaving  humbly  to  his  side, 
And  hands  in  resignation  prest, 
Palm  to  palm  on  his  tranquil  breast : 
Methinks  she  passeth  by  the  sight. 
As  a  common  creature  might : 
If  she  be  doomed  to  inward  care. 
Or  service,  it  must  lie  elsewhere. 

*  HerV  are  eyes  serenely  bright, 
And  on  she  moves  with  sl^p  how  light ! 
Nor  spares  to  stoop  her  head,  and  taste 
The  dewy  turf  with  flowers  bestrown ; 
And  in  this  way  she  fares,  till  at  last. 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  lays  her  down  ; 
Gently  as  a  weary  wave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeze  hath  died 
Against  an  anchored  vessel's  side ; 
Even  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovingly/ 


Our  readers  may  remember,  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  a  sort  of  plot  was  set  on  foot,  at  the  head  of  which 
were  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  Queen  Elizabeth  to  consent  to  the  marriage  oi 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  Earl  oi 
Leicester  had  undertaken  to  break  the  matter  to  the  Queen,  with 
the  view  of  gaining  her  acquiescence;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
affair  reached  her  ears  from  some  other  quarter,  and  the  anger 
which  she  evinced  so  terrified  the  parties  in  the  business,  that  those 
in  the  north  deemed  their  safest  chance  would  be  found  in  open 
rebellion.  Among  them  was  Richard  Norton,  a  gentleman  oi 
large  property  and  warmly  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion, with  eight  of  his  sons.  His  eldest  son,  Francis,  stood 
aloof,  refusing  to  desert  his  father,  and  yet  resolved  not  to  raise 
his  arm  in  a  cause,  and  for  a  religion,  which  he^  as  well  as  his 
sister^  Emily,  strongly  dkapproved. 
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The  second  Canto  opens  with  some  account  of  the  banner  ^  hich 
Emily,  at  her  father's  command,  had  embroidered  for  his  followers. 
When  the  day  for  raising  it  was  arrived,  Francis  once  more  re- 
solved to  risk  his  father's  displeasure,  by  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
him  from  the  dangerous  enterprize  in  which  he  was  embarking. 

"  O,  father,  rise  not  in  this  fray; 

The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head  ; 

Dear  father,  hear  me  when  I  say 

It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day ! 

Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name  ; 

A  good  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 

A  pure  religion,  and  the  claim 

Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 

Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  scorn, — 

I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  born ; 

But  not  for  lordship  nor  for  land. 

My  father,  do  I  clasp  your  knees ; 

This  multitude  of  men  disband, 

And  live  at  home  in  blissful  ease ; 

For  these,  my  brethren's  sake,  for  me, 

And,  most  of  all,  for  Emily."  * 
The  remonstrance  was  in  vain.  His  father  indignantly  turned 
to  his  son  Richard,  and,  committing  the  banner  to  his  charge,  de- 
parted with  the  rest  of  his  sons  and  all  his  tenantry,  to  join  the 
rebel  standard  under  the  Eari  of  Northumberiand.  With  thoughts 
of  the  most  bitter  despondency,  Francis  walked  forth  into  the 
park,  where  he  found  his  sister  Emily,  to  whoni  he  relates  the  de- 
parture of  their  father,  and  explains  his  own  resolution  of  attending 
him  *  unarmed  and  naked,'  in  order  to  seize  whatever  occasions  may 
.  offer  of  interposing  to  prevent  the  ruin  about  to  fall  ujpon  him  and 
his  house. 

*  "  O,  sister,  I  could  prophesy ! 
The  time  is  come  that  rings  the  knell 
Of  all  we  loved,  and  loved  so  well ; 
Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  must  speak 
To  thee,  a  woman,  and  thence  weak ; 
Hope  nothing,  I  repeat;  for  we 
Are  doomed  to  perish  utterly : — 
Weep,  if  that  aid  thee ;  but  dcipend 
Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend. 
Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 
To  fortitude  without  reprieve. 
For  we  must  fall,  both  we  and  ours; 
This  mansion  and  these  pleasant  bowers ; 
Walks,  pools,  and  arbours,  homestead,  hall. 
Our  fate  is  theh«,  will  reach  them  all ; 
The  young  horse  must  forsake  his  manger, 
And  learn  to  glory  in  a  stranger; 

Th« 
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The  hawk  forget  his  perch — the  hound 

Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground : 

The  blast  will  sweep  us  all  away. 

One  desolation,  one  decay ! 

And  even  this  Creature" — which  words  saying 

He  pointed  to  a  lovely  Doe 

A  few  steps  distant,  feeding,  straying ; 

Fair  creature,  and  more  white  than  snow ! 

"  Even  she  will  to  her  peaceful  woods 

Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods, 

And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 

She  was  before  she  hither  came, 

Ere  she  had  learn'd  to  love  us  all. 

Herself  beloved  in  Rylstone  Hall. 

But  thou,  my  sister,  doom'd  to  be 

The  last  leaf  which,  by  Heaven's  ^cree, 

Must  hang  upon  a  blasted  tree ; 

If  not  in  vain  we  have  breathed  the  breath 

Together  of  a  purer  fait  h — 

If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led, 

And  thou  (O  happy  thought  this  day !) 

Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way — 

If  on  one  thought  our  minds  have  fed. 

And  we  have  in  one  meaning  read — 

If  when  at  home  our  private  weal 

Hath  suffered  from  the  shock  of  zeal, 

Together  we  have  learn'd  to  prize 

Forbearance  and  self-sacrifice — 

If  we  like  combatants  have  fared. 

And  for  this  issue  been  prepared — 

If  thou  art  beautiful,  and  youth 

And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth — 

Be  strong — be  worthy  of  the  grace 

Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destin'd  place : 

A  soul,  by  force  of  sorrows  high. 

Uplifted  to  the  purest  sky 

Of  undisturbed  humanity !" 

He  ended — or  she  heard  no  more  : 

He  led  her  from  the  yew-tree  shade, 

And  at  the  mansion's  silent  door 

He  kissed  the  consecrated  maid  ; 

And  down  the  valley  he  pursued. 

Alone,  the  armed  multitude/ 

These  line«\  (with  which  the  second  Canto  closes)  in  spite  of 
some  expressions  which  made  our  critical  nerves  wince  a  little, 
afford  no  unfavourable  specimen  of  that  peculiar  tenderness  of 
manner  for  which  we  think  the  poem  is  chiefly  remarkable. 

The  tfiird  Canto  opens  with  spirit. 

o  4  *  "  Now 
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< "  Now  joy  for  you,  and  sudden  cheer, 
Ye  watchmen  upon  Brancepeth  towers ; 
Looking  forth  in  doubt  and  fear^ 
Telling  melancholy  hours  I 
Proclaim  it — let  your  masters  hear 
That  Norton  with  his  band  is  near 
The  watchmen,  from  their  station  high, 
Pronounced  the  word — and  the  Earls  descry 
Forthwith  the  armed  company. 
Marching  down  the  bank  of  Wcre> 
Said  fearless  Norton  to  the  pair. 
Gone  forth  to  hail  him  on  the  plain — 
"  This  meeting,  noble  Lords  \  looks  fair, 
I  bring  with  me  a  goodly  train. 
Their  hearts  are  with  you  : — hill  and  dale 
Have  helped  us : — Ure  we  crossed,  and  Swaley 
And  horse  and  harness  followed — see 
The  best  part  of  their  yeomanry  ? 
Stand  forth,  my  sons  ^ — these  eight  are  mine^^ 
Whom  to  the  service  I  commend ; 
Which  way  soe'er  our  fate  incline, 
These  will  be  faithful  to  the  end  ; 
These  are  my  all.** — Voice  failed  him  here : 
**  My  all,  save  one,  a  daughter  dear, 
Whom  I  have  left,  the  mildest  birth, 
The  meekest  child  on  this  blessed  earth. 

I  had  but  these  are  by  my  side. 

These  ^ght,  and  this  i^  a  day  of  pride  V 

Norton  then  addressed  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland; 
end  having  stated  the  justness  of  the  cause  for  m  hich  they  were  as^ 
sembled^  he  took  the  banner,  whieh  his  daughter  had  embroidered^ 
out  of  his  son's  hand,  and,  having  explained  its  device,  which  was 
the  cross  and  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour,  it  was  accepted  with  accla- 
ination  by  the  surrounding  multitude,  as  their  common  standard. 
The  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  and  their  followers,  march  to  Dur- 
ham, and  thence  to  Wetherby.  The  description  of  Norton  and  hi^ 
eight  sons  has  much  nierit. 

*  Thence  marching  southward,  smooth  and  free 

They  muster'd  their  host  at  Wetherby, 

Full  sixteen  thousand  fair  to  see  ; 

The  choicest  warriors  of  (he  north ! 

But  none  of  undisputed  worth, 

Like  those  eight  sons;  who,  in  a  ring,  * 

Each  with  a  lance — erect  and  tall, 

A  falchion  and  a  buckler  small. 

Stood  by  their  sire  on  Clifford-Moor, 

In  youthful  beauty  flourishing, 

To  guard  the  standard  \vhich  he  bore. 

With 
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With  feet  that  firmly  pressed  the  ground 
They  stood  and  girt  their  father  round  j 
Such  was  his  choice — no  steed  will  he 
Henceforth  bestride ; — triumphantly 
He  stood  upon  the  verdant  sod, 
Trusting  himself  to  earth  and  God, 
Rare  sight  to  embolden  and  inspire ! 
Proud  was  the  field  of  sons  and  sire, 
Of  him  the  most ;  and  sooth  to  say, 
No  shape  of  man  in  all  the  array 
So  graced  the  sunshine  of  that  day : 
The  monumental  pomp  of  age 
Was  with  this  goodly  personage : 
A  stature  undepressed  in  size. 
Unbent,  which  rather  seemed  to  rise 
In  open  victory  o'er  the  weight 
Of  seventy  years,  to  higher  height; 
Magnific  limbs  of  wither'd  state — 
A  face  to  fear  and  venerate  : 
Eyes  dark  and  strong,  and  on  his  head 
Rich  locks  of  silver  hair,  thick  spread 
With  a  brown  morion,  half  concealed, 
Light  as  a  hunter  s  of  the  field  ; 
And  thus,  with  girdle  round  his  waist, 
Whereon  the  banner-staff  might  rest, 
At  need,  he  stood,  advancing  high 
The  glittering  floating  pageantry/ 

In  the  mean  time,  Francis  is  described,  in  some  pleasing  lines, 
standing  afar  off,  with  *  breast  unmailed,  unweaponed  hand/  watch- 
ing his  father,  and  keeping  the  banner  ever  in  sight.  Suddenly 
pews  is  hrought  that  the  royal  ^rmy,  in  great  force,  is  rapidly 
marching  upon  York.  Upon  this,  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
resolve  upon  a  retreat  to  N  a  worth.  Norton  strongly  remonstrates 
gainst  what  he  deems  an  impolitic  and  pusillanimous  measure;  but 
the  trumpet  is  sounded,  and  the  retreat  immediately  commences. 
While  old  Norton,  in  deep  despondency,  is  lingering  in  the  rear,  and 
musing  upon  his  daughter  Emily,  Francis  suddenly  appears  before 
him ;  and  having  shewn  how  yain  it  is  to  expect  any  thing  but 
£EiiIure  under  a  chief  of  so  little  wisdom  and  courage,  proposes  that 
bis  father  should  immediately  provide  for  his  own  safety,  offering  to 
share  his  fate,  whatevet  it  may  b^.  His  father,  however,  rejects 
both  his  advice  and  bis  services  with  scorn,  ^nd  Francis  retires,  to 
wait  for  some  happier  opportunity  of  interposing. 

The  fourth  Canto  brings  the  reader  back  to  Rylstone  Hall.  Hie 
description,  with  which  it  opens,  of  the  old  mansion  by  moonlight, 
is  among  the  most  successful  passages  of  the  poem.  The  sober 
tone  of  the  language  is  well  suited  to  the  repose  which  belongs  to 
the  subject, 

*From 
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*  From  cloudless  ether  looking  down> 
The  moon,  this  tranquil  evening,  sees 
A  camp,  and  a  beleaguered  towui 
And  castle,  like  a  stately  crown, 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  winding  Tees ; — 
And  southward  far,  with  moors  between. 
Hill-tops,  and  floods,  and  forests  green, 
The  bright  moon  sees  that  valley  small 
Where  Rylstone's  old  sequestered  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields 
Of  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields ; 
While  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 
The  silver  smoke,  and  mounts  in  wreaths. 
The  courts  are  hushed ; — for  timely  sleep 
The  grey-hounds  to  their  kennels  creep ; 
The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash  tree 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night ; 
"  He  who  in  proud  prosperity, 
Of  colours  manifold  and  bright, 
Walked  round  affronting  the  day  light ; — 
Ah !  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 
Had  any  sway  f — or  pain  and  fear  ? 
A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard, 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day ; 


By  the  night-insects  in  their  play — 
Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright ; 
A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light, 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen : — and  lo  ! 
Not  distant  far  the  milk-white  Doe ; 
The  same  fair  creature  which  was  nigh. 
And  feeding  in  tranquillity, 
When  Francis  uttered  to  the  maid 
His  last  words  in  the  yew-tree  shade  ; — 
The  same  fair  creature  who  hath  found 
Her  way  into  forbidden  gound ; 
Where  now  within  this  spacious  plot. 
For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  spot; 
With  lawns  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  shades 
Of  trellis-work,  in  long  arcades. 
And  cirque  and  crescent  framed  by  wall 
Of  close  dipt  foliage,  green  and  tall. 
Converging  walks,  and  fountains  gay. 
And  terraces  in  long  array. 
Beneath  yon  cypress  spiring  high, 
With  pine  and  cedar  spreading  wide 
Their  darksome  boughs  on  either  side, 
In  open  moonlight  doth  she  lie ; 
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Happy  as  others  of  her  kind. 
That  far  from  human  neighbourhood 
Range — unrestricted  as  the  wind — 
Through  park,  or  chace,  or  savage  wood  j-^ 
But  where  at  this  still  hour  is  she^ 
The  consecrated  Emily  ? 
Even  while  I  speak,  behold  the  maid 
Emerging  from  the  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine,  where  the  Doe 
Beneath  the  cypress  spire  is  laid. 
Like  a  patch  of  April  snow 
Upon  a  bed  of  herbage  green, 
Lingering  in  a  woody  glade, 
Or  behind  a  rocky  screen ; 
Lonely  relic !  which  if  seen 
By  the  shepherd  is  passed  by 
With  an  inattentive  eye. 
Nor,jnore  regard  doth  she  bestow 
Upon  the  uncomplaining  Doe ; 
Yet  the  meek  creature  was  not  free 
Herself  from  some  perplexity ; 
For  thrice  hath  she  approached  this  day 
The  thought-bewildered  Emily ; 
Endeavouring,  in  her  gentle  way. 
Some  smile  or  look  of  love  to  gain — 
Encouragement  to  sport  or  play ; 
Attempts  which  by  the  unhappy  maid 
Have  all  been  slighted  or  gainsaid.' 


While  Emily  is  still  musing  upon  the  recollections  which  the 
scenes  around  bring  to  her  mind,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  th« 
success  of  her  brother  Francis,  all  which  is  told  with  consideraUo 
pathos,  she  sees  an  old  man,  who  had  grown  grey  in  friendship  "wMi 
her  father,  and  whose  offer  of  service  dhe  accepts  by  requesting  him 
to  repair  to  the  army,  and  procure  a  report  of  whatever  had  hap- 
pened since  the  departure  of  her  father  and  brothers: — unconscious 
that  their  fate  was  already  decided ;  that  the  rebels  had  been  dis- 
persed ;  and  her  father  and  all  her  brothers,  except  Francis,  taken 
msoners,  in  an  assault  upon  Barnard  Castle. 

In  the  fifth  Canto,  Emily  appears,  watching  the  arrival  of  news, 
upon  the  top  of  Norton  tower,  when  the  old  man  returns,  and  re- 
lates, as  gently  as  he  could,  the  sad  tidings  which  he  had  to  impart. 
He  had  found  her  father  in  prison,  and  Francis  (though  not  as  a  pri- 
soner) with  him.  He  then  mentions  a  conversation  which  he  had 
witnessed  between  these  two ;  in  which  old  Norton  had  charged 
his  son  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  banner,  and  to  lay  it  upon  St. 
Mary's  shrine  at  Bolton  Abbey,  as  a  memorial  of  the  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  motives  for  which  he  had  risked  all  that 
was  dear  to  him — 
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* "  Yea  oflfered  up  this  beauteous  brood, 
This  fair  unrivalVd  brotherhood ; 
And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  son, 

And  left  but  be  the  rest  unsaid, 

The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed — 
My  wish  is  known,  and  I  have  done : 
Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request, 
This  dying  prayer,  and  be  thou  blest  T 
Then  Francis  answer'd  fervently, 
"  If  God  so  will,  the  same  shall  be." ' 


The  promise  was  scarcely  given,  when  the  officers  appeared^ 
and  old  Norton  and  his  eight  sons  were  led  forth  to  execution. 
The  scene  is  described  with  considerable  effect.  Before  them 
went  a  soldier  bearing  the  banner  in  question  ;  as  soon  as  Francis 
perceived  it,  he  went  up,  and,  with  a  look  of  calm  command^  took 
It  from  him,  and  immediately  departed,  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  with  the  banner  in  his  hand. 

In  the  sixth  Canto  we  return  to  Francis  ;  who,  having  quitted  the 
*  doleful  city'  at  the  moment  when  his  father  and  brothers  were 
about  to  breathe  their  last,  travelled  on  for  many  miles,  uncon- 
scious of  every  thing  except  the  sad  scene  which  he  had  quitted ; 
suddenly  he  was  recalled  to  himself  by  the  sight  of  the  banner,  and 
by  the  recollection  of  the  imprudent  promise  which  he  had  made  to 
his  father.  After  a  strong  internal  conflict,  he  resolves,  ^  come  weal 
or  woe/  to  fulfil  it,  and  however  much  he  disapproved  of  the  cause 
in  which  the  banner  had  been  raised,  to  place  it  nevertheless  upon 
Ae  shrine  as  a  sad  relic  of  those  who  were  now  no  more.  W  ith 
tliis  determination  he  journeyed  on,  and  was  already  within  sight  of 
the  '  Town  of  Bolton,'  when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  horse 
under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Bowes  :  no  other  proof  of  his 
treason  seemed  necessai^  than  that  which  he  bore  in  his  hand ;  ac- 
cordingly, orders  are  given  to  secure  bis  person :  Francis  resists ;  he 
is  slain,  the  banner  t£d[en  from  his  grasp,  '  and  the  body  left  on  the 
ground  where  it  lay.* 


*  Two  days,  as  many  nights,  he  slept 
Alone,  unnoticed,  and  unwept ; 
For  at  that  time  distress  and  fear 
Possessed  the  country  far  and  near ; 
The  third  day,  one,  who  chanced  to  pass. 
Beheld  him  stretched  upon  the  grass. 
A  gentle  forester  was  he. 
And  of  the  Norton  tenantry ; 
And  he  had  heard  that  by  a  train 

\  Of  horsemen,  Francis  had  been  slain. 
Much  was  he  troubled — for  the  man 
Hath  recognized  his  pallid  face. 
And  to  the  nearest  hut  he  ran. 
And  called  the  people  to  the  place. 
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• — How  desolate  is  Rylstone-hall ! 
Such  was  the  instant  thought  of  all ; 
And  if  the  lonely  lady  there 
Should  be,  this  sight  sh^  cannot  bear  1 
Such  thought  the  forester  expressed, 
And  all  were  sway'd,  and  deem'd  it  befit, 
That  if  the  priest  should  yield  assent, 
And  join  himself  to  their  intent, 
Then  they  for  Christian  pity's  sake 
In  holy  ground  a  grave  would  make, 
That  straightway  buried  he  should  be 
In  the  church-yard  of  the  Priory.' 

The  above  description  is  not  without  poetry.  We  have,  how- 
^ver,  ^oted  it,  chiefly  because  it  relates  an  important  circumstance 
in  the  story ;  in  other  respects,  we  fear,  the  language  is  too  quaint 
to.be  generally  pleasing^ 

Previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  and  last  Canto, 
the  stcjiy  msdces  a  pause./  In  the  interval,  *  despoil  and  desola- 
tion visit  Rylstone  s  fair  domain,'  and  Emily,  having '  wander'd 
long  and  far,'  at  length,  resuming  fortitude,  returns  once  more 
lo  ^  her  native  wilds  of  Craven^' 

*  And  so — beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 

A  self-surviving  leafless  oak, 

By  unregarded  age  from  stroke 

Of  ravage  saved — sate  Emily. 

There  did  she  rest,  with  head  reclined. 

Herself  most  like  a  stately  flower 

(Such  have  I  seen)  whom  chance  of  birth 

Hath  separated  from  its  kind 

To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower, 

Single  in  the  gladsome  earth. 

When  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder 

A  troop  of  deer  came  sweeping  by, 

And  suddenly  behold  a  wonder 

For,  of  that  band  of  rushing  deer, 

A  single  one  in  mid  career 

Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  its  large  full  eye 

Upon  the  Lady  Emily, 

A  doe  most  beautiful,  clear  white, 

A  radiant  creature  silver  bright. 

Thus  checked,  a  little  while  it  stayed ; 

A  little  thoughtful  pause  it  made ; 

And  then  advanced  with  stealth-like  pace, 

Drew  softly  near  her — and  more  near. 

Stopped  once  again ;  but  as  no  trace 

Was  found  of  any  thing  to  fear, 

Even  to  her  feet  the  creature  came 

•And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee,  , 
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And  looked  into  the  lad/s  face 

A  look  of  f)ure  benignity, 

And  fond  unclouded  memory. 

It  is,  thought  Emily,  the  same — 

The  very  doe  of  other  years  ! 

The  pleading  look  the  lady  viewed, 

And  by  her  gushing  thoughts  subdued 

She  melted  into  tears — 

A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apace 

Upon  the  happy  creature  s  face/ 


From  this  momeut,  on  whatever  side  Eoiily  looked,  '  all  y/va 
trouble-haunted  ground so  strongly  did  the  sight  of  her  former 
favourite  recal  to  her  memory  the  scenes  and  circumstances  in 
which  they  had  formerly  met.  She  therefore  once  more  quitted 
the  neighbourhood^  and  secluded  herself  '  on  the  deep  forth  of 
Annerdale/  attended  by  her  faithful  friend  the  White  Doe ;  and  a 
very  pleasing  description  follows  of  the  mutual  attachment  which 
grew  up  between  them,  and  of  the  consolation  which  Emily  in 
particular  derived  from  it. 


*  What  now  is  left  for  pain  or  fear  ? 
That  presence,  dearer  and  more  dear, 
Did  now  a  very  gladness  yield 
At  morning  to  the  dewy  field. 
While  they  side  by  side  were  straying. 
And  the  shepherd  s  pipe  was  playing ; 
And  with  a  deeper  peace  endued 
The  hour  of  moonlight  solitude/ 


In  this  frame  of  mind  she  returned  again  to  Rylstone,  and  with 
softened  feelings  was  now  able  to  visit  the  spots  which  had  for* 
nierly  overwhelmed  her  fortitude. 


*  But  most  to  Bolton's  sacred  pile 
On  favouring  nights  she  loved  to  go ; 
There  ranged  through  cloister,  court,  and  aisle, 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  Doe ; 
Nor  did  she  fear  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine, 
Nor  on  the  lonely  turf  that  shewed 
Where  Francis  slept  in  his  last  abode; 
For  that  she  came ;  there  oft  and  long 
She  sate  in  meditation  strong ; 
And,  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  she  neither  shrunk  nor  mourned. 
Was  happy  that  she  lived  to  greet 
Her  mute  companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  pity  at  her  feet.'  


At  Jength  the  feeble  bands  which  tied  Emily  to  this  world  were 
broken  asunder  by  death — she  was  buried  by  the  side  of  her 
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mother  in  Rylstone  churchy  and  the  White  Doe^  faithful  to  the 
meinory  as  she  bad  been  to  the  person  of  her  mistress,  continued 

*  Haunting  the  spots  with  lonely  cheer 
Which  her  dear  mistress  once  held  dear : 
Loves  most  what  Emily  loved  most — 
The  enclosure  of  this  church-yard  ground ; 
Here  wanders  like  a  gliding  ghost, 
And  every  Sabbath  here  is  found  ; 
Comes  with  the  people  when  the  bells 
Are  heard  amonc  the  Moorland  dells, 
Finds  entrance  through  yon  arch,  where  way 
Lies  open  on  the  Sabbath-^ay ; 
Here  walks  amid  the  mournful  waste 
Of  prostrate  altars,  shrines  defac'd ; 
Paces  softly,  or  makes  halt 
By  fractured  cell,  or  tomb,  or  vault. 
By  plate  of  monumental  brass 
Dim  gleaming  among  weeds  and  gra^s. 
And  sculptured  forms  of  warriors  brave ; 
But  chiefly  by  that  single  grave 
That  one  sequestered  hillock  green, 
The  pensive  visitant  is  seen/ 

Our  readers  now  know  why  the  '  White  Doe*  came  from  Ryl* 
stone  to  Bolton  Priory  every  Sabbath  day  during  the  time  of  di- 
vine ser\ice.  Whether  the  explanation  will  not,  upon  the  whole, 
disappoint  the  curiosity  which  its  mysterious  appearance  excited, 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  determine :  more  particularly  as  the  de- 
cision of  the  question  will  not  very  greatly  aflfect  the  merits  of 
the  work,  considered  as  a  poem,  however  it  may  affect  its  popula- 
rity, considered  merely  as  a  story.  In  the  former  point  of  view,  we 
thuik  that  our  extracts  will  fully  justify  the  praises  which  we  have 
bestowed  upon  it ;  but  we  have  also  said,  that  it  possesses  great 
blemishes,  and  it  now  becomes  the  unpleasant  part  of  our  duty  to 
instance  a  few  particular  examples. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  as  our  readers  must  have  perceived,  aims  at 
great  simplicity  of  language;  but  even  supposing  no  objections 
to  exist  against  the  particular  sort  of  which  he  is  ambitious,  still 
we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  mere  simplicity  of  lan- 
guage is  no  merit  at  all,  if  it  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
perspicuity ;  and  this  is  a  price  which  our  author  is  continually 
paying  for  it.  We  dislike  minute  criticism,  not  only  for  Horace's 
reason,  of  non  ego  paucis,  &c.  but  because  we  know  that  in  the 
hands  of*  unfair  critics  it  is  an  engine  by  which  a  writer  may  be 
made  to  appear  any  thing  they  please ;  nevertheless  as  an  example 
of  what  we  mean,  take  the  following  passage :  Mr.  Wordsworth 
means  to  say,  that  Emily  sate  upon  a  primrose  bank,  neglecting 
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outward  ornaments^  and  haying  in  her  countenance  a  melancholy 
which  seemed  not  to  belong  to  the  sweetness  and  gentleness  of  its 
natural  expression ;  which  is  thus  laboriously  signified : — 
*  Upon  a  primrose  bank  


Behold  her  like  a  Virgin  Queen 

Neglecting  in  imperial  state 

These  outward  images  of  fate, 

And  carrying  inward  a  serene 

And  perfect  sway,  through  many  a  thought 

Of  chance  and  change,  that  hath  been  brought 

To  the  subjection  of  a  holy 

But  stern  and  rigorous  melancholy  ! 

The  like  authority,  with  grace 

Of  awfulness,  is  in  her  face — 

There  hath  she  fixed  it ;  yet  it  seems 

To  o'er-shadow  by  no  native  right 

That  face  which  cannot  lose  the  gleams, 

Lose  utterly  the  tender  gleams. 

Of  gentleness  and  meek  delight 

And  loving-kindness  ever  bright/ — p.  113. 
Surely  Mr.  Wordsworth  cannot  need  to  be  told,  that  such  an 
unaccountable  way  of  expressing  himself  as  this,  notwithstanding 
the  humbleness  of  the  style,  is  directly  the  reverse  of  simple.  This, 
perhaps,  is  an  extreme  instance;  but  the  fault  is  of  perpetual 
recurrence.  Again,  with  respect  to  his  words  themselves ;  we  will 
not  say  that  they  are  often  too  familiar,  because  we  suspect  Mr. 
Wordsworth  does  not  regard  that  as  a  fault:  but  the  truth  is,  that 
in  the  senses  to  which  he  applies  them,  they  are  often  absolutely 
devoid  of  meaning — The  following  lines  really  would  seem  to  have 
been  written  by  a  *  Lady  of  Qualjty,' 

*  The  day  is  placid  in  its  going 
To  a  lingering  motion  bound ; 
Like  a  river  in  its  flowing; 

Can  there  be  a  softer  sound  ?* — p.  1 1. 
Speaking  of  the  Doe,  wandering  through  sun  ai^d  shade, 

*  What  harmonious  pensvoe  changes 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 

Round  and  through  the  hall  of  state  !' 

In  this  last  quotation,  we  perceive  the  kind  of  impression  which 
Mr  .Wordsworth  meant  to  convey ;  but  in  the  following,  we  are 
equally  at  a  loss  to  understand  either  the  sense  in  which  he  uses 
his  words,  or  the  propriety  of  the  sentiment  which  he  intends  them 
to  express. 

*  For  deepest  sorrows  that  aspire 

Go  high,  no  transport  ever  higher,' 

But 
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But  it.  is  unnecessary  to  accumulale  instances  of  tbe>«xtra^ 
ordinary  want  of  precision  with  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  is  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  himself ;  he  seems  to  think  that  if.  words  only 
have  a  good  character^  and  mean  something  pleasant  when  by 
themselvesy  whether  they  have  any  relation  to  one  another  in  a 
sentence  is  a  matter  of  no  great  importance.  Hence  it  is^  for  we 
can  no  otherwise  account  for  it,  that  Emily  is  always  called  the 
*  consecrated  Emily/  and  that  every  pleasant  thought  is  a  *  dream' 
a  '  vision/  or  a  ^  phantom/  just  as  it  happens.  But  it  is  irksome 
to  expatiate  upon  particular  faults ;  a  task  which  we  the  more 
willingly  abridge,  because  they  are  more  than  redeemed  by  that  true 
feeling  of  poeti-y  with  which  the  poem  is  pervaded.  In  this,  as  in 
any  other  line  of  poetry  to  which  he  may  dedicate  himself,  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  something  to  learn  and  a  good  deal  to  unlearn; 
whether  he  will  endeavour  to  do  either  at  our  suggestion,  is,  perhaps, 
more  than  doubtful ;  beseems  to  be  momtoribm  ^spef^  'm  a  degree 
which  is  really  unreasonable;  however,  this  is  his  business;  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  if  he  is  not  now  or  should  not  be  hereafter,  a  fa- 
vourite with  the  public,  he  can  have  nobody  to  blame  but  himself. 


Art.  XI.    Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell^  Fellow  of  Tri- 
nity College,  Cambridge,  being  a  Selection  of  his  Letters,  zvritten 
from  vanous  parts  of  the  Continent,  together  z&ith  a  Republican 
tion  of  his  Prolusiones  Juveniles ;  to  which  is  adjoined  an  Ap- 
pendix, containing  some  account  of  the  Author^ s  Journals,  MS, 
Coltections,  Drawings,  S^c.  and  of  their  extraordinary  disap- 
pearance.   Prefixed  is  a  brief  biographical  Memoir  by  the 
Editor,  the  B,e\.  Robert Tweddell,  A.M.  London:  Mawmau. 
1815.  pp.  480  and  180. 
"pOSTHUMOUS  publications  are  of  two  sorts;  and  a  discus- 
sion  of  their  merits  must  be  conducted  on  different  principles. 
They  have  either  been  intended  by  their  author  to  me^t  the  eye 
of  the  world,  in  which  case  the  editor  is  no  more  responsible  for 
their  merits  or  defects,  than  a  master  of  the  ceremonies  is  for  the 
demeanour  of  those  whom  he  introduces ;  or  they  were  written 
without  any  view  to  public  perusal ;  and  then  their  faults  are  to 
be  visited  in  part  upop  the  head  of  those,  who  pledge  their  own 
judgment  and  taste  to  the  merits,  of  their  departed  friend,  and  to  a 
certain  degree  identify  their  own  literary  reputation  with  his. ,  la 
auialyzing  productions,  of  the  former  kind  there  is  no  other  diffi- 
culty than  that  which  may  apise  from  considering,  that  we  are 
summoning  to  the  bar  of  criticism  him,  who  is  no  longer  able  to 
defend  himself  against  unmerited  censure  or  accidental  misrepre- 
sentation; but  a.rcvie\v  o£. those. posthumous  works  which  were 
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«ctte»  inttedad  by  tl»  Mitbor  for  pubUcatkm  U  a  matter  of  con- 
•iderabk  difficulty.  It  is  not  ea§y  to  determine  how  far  we.  are  at 
tiberty  io  8peak  with  severity  of  that,  which  is,  perhaps,  reprehen- 
aible  only  when  made  public,  nor  rightly  to  apportion  the  quantity 
lof  blame  to  be  divided  between  author  aud  editor,  between  him 
who  was  triAing  or  foolish  to  himself  and  his  friends,  and  him  who 
has  tnade  those  trifles  or  follies  a  concern  of  the  \vorld  at  large. 

Of  the  letters,  which  form  the  largest  aud  uiQst  interestii^  portion 
of  the  volume  before  us,  few,  if  any,  appear  to  have  been  written 
for  die  public.  They  breadie  the  unstudied  lang9age  of  an  affec- 
tionate and  cultivated  mind,  confiding  its  wishes  and  r^rets,  its  ex- 
f>eriepce  and  observations,  to  the  friends  of  its  early  youdi ;  and 
afford  a  beautiitil  but  melancholy  portrait  of  those  virtues  and  ta^ 
lents^  the  sun  of  whose  excellence  shone  with  unrivalled  brightness 
through  the  morning  of  life,  but  set  *  ere  half  his  course  was  run.' 
They  are,  indeed,  well  calculated  to  revive  those  feelings  of  r^i^t, 
which  aU  who  knew  the  name  of  Tweddell  experienced,  at  the  ex- 
traordinary circiunstances  which  deprived  the  world  of  the  impor* 
,  taut  and  valuable  fruits  of  his  labours,  and  of  which  the  editor  has 
given  a  very  interesting  statement.  It  is  impossible  not  to  sympa- 
thize with  hiin  in  those  feelings  of  disapponitment  with  which  he 
has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  hope  of  raising  to  tlie  memory 
of  his  lamented  brother  a  monument  worthy  of  his  name,  and  to 
content  himself  with  forming  from  these  scattered  flowers  a  wreath 
to  suspend  upon  his  tomb. 

This  wreath  might  perhaps  have  been  woven  with  more  judg- 
ment and  discretion ;  some  of  the  letters,  to  which  we  sliall  have 
occasion  to  refer,  should  undoubtedly  have  been  suppressed.  All 
that  is  afiiectedly  querulous  or  uncharitably  censorious  might  have 
been  represented  by  a  due  number  of  aisterisks,  and  there  would 
still  have  been  left  abundance  of  what  is  sensible,  and  elegant,  and 
humane.  But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  those  feelings,  which  rendered 
the  editor  rather  anxious  to  omit  nothing  which  could  be  consider- 
ed as  a  literary  relic  of  his  brother,  tfamn  feaHtil  of  making  too 
indiscriminate  a  diq[>lay.  We  now  hasten  to  ixitrodaoe  our  readori 
to  some  acquaintance  with  the  personal  histoiy^f  the  author,  ivhosa 
nanne  has  long  been  familiar  to  all  ^o  have  directed  their  researches 
to  the  remains  of  Grecian  elegance  and  grandeur. 
-  John  Tweddell  was  bom  on  the  first  of  June,  1 76y,  at  Thre^ 
wood  near  Hexham,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  and  ed«« 
rated  at  Hartforth  in  Yorksltire,  under  the  care  of  tli^  Rev. 
Matthew  Raine,  father  of  the  late  excellent  and  learned  master  of 
the  Charter-house.  He  spent. some  tin>e,  previously  to  his  residing 
at  Cambridge,  tmder  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Parr ;  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  i>eooming  terms  of  respect  for  his  learnir^,  and  affection  for  tht 
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qualities  of  his  heart.  His  academical  career  waii  distitiguished' by 
die  most  brilliant  success.  The  compositions  which  successively 
obtained  for  him  the  numerous  prizes  proposed  for  the  encoun^e« 
a^nt  of  clas^cal  literature  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  M-cre 
pttblisfaed  by  him  in  the  year  1793,  under  the  title  of  ^  Prolusiones 
Juveniles/  and  have  received  a  wdl  merited  tribute  of  applausa 
from  many  of  his  learned  contemporaries  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Of  these  compositions,  which  have  been  long  before  the  public  and 
are  reprinted  in  the  present  votmne,  it  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to 
speak  at  length.  We  will  briefly  remark  that  the  English  exercises 
are  far  inferior  to  the  Latin ;  and  that  no  greater  proof  could  be 
given  of  the  diligence  and  assiduity  with  wTiich  Mr.  Tweddell  cul- 
tivated his  talents  and  taste,  than  the  marked  difference  which  is  to 
be  observed  between  the  turgid  and  inverted  periods  of  his  aca- 
demical orations,  and  the'perspicuous  and  unaffected  style  of  many 
of  the  letters  before  us,  wtrich  were  written  when  study  and  obser- 
vation had  matured  his  judgment  and  reiined  his  taste*  We  cannot, 
however,  forbear  from  observing,  that  both  in  his  orations  and  letters 
we  detect  a  gloomy  cast  of  thought,  and  a  tone  of  disappointed 
hope,  which  led  him  to  view  the  existing  state  of  things  in  the  worst 
light,  and  to  speak  of  liberty,  and  poiitic|il  integrity,  and  the  con- 
scientious discharge  of  public  duty,  as  of  blessings,  which  existed 
only  in  the  golden  age.* 

In  »792  Mr.  Tweddell  was  elected  fellow  of  Trinity  College; 
and  soon  afterwards  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Middle  Tem- 

Kle.  He  seems,  however,  to  have  conceived  an  aversion  to  the 
rw  which  he  was  never  able  to  surmount.  Perhaps  he  never  made 
the  attempt  in  earnest.  A  powerful  mind  has  its  inclinations  more 
under  command  than  it  can  imagine  till  the  experiment  is  tried. 
There  not  a  more  effectual  bar  to  the  attainment  of  substantial 
distinction  and  success  in  the  race  of  life,  than  the  notion  that  our 
propensities  and  aversions  are  not  under  our  own  controul.  We 
are  too  apt  to  mistake  indolence  for  inability,  and  to  excuse  our  re- 
luctance to  enter  upon  the  more  rugged  and  laborious  paths  of 
science,  by  pleading  antipathies  which  we  have  never  set  ourselves 
to  overcome.  With  respect  to  legal  studies  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  inextricable  maze  of  technicalities,  the  chief  use  of  whjch 
is  to  perplex  the  heads  of  the  younger  members  of  the  profession, 
and  fo  swell  the  purses  of  the  elder,  is  well  calculated  to  disgust 
the  classical  mind,  which  has  hitherto  contemplated  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence  only  in  the  polished  and  harmonious  periods  of 
the  great  pleaders  of  antiquity. 

•  The  good  taste  of  the  editor  has  omitted  a  note  which  was  suffered  to  disgrace  th« 
first  edition  of  the  Pxolu^ones,, ill  which  the  decisiou  of  a  public  functionary  of  tha 
tJmversitjr,  Who  had  assigned  the  itcond  prUe  in  a  litetary  contest,  to  Mr,  Tyreddell,  wa» 
iMiligiied  by  l^m  in  terms  of  personal  scurrility. 
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With  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  a  diplomatic  station,  Mr. 
Tweddell  determined  to  pass  some  time  in  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  Accordingly  he  embarked 
for  the  continent,  and  landed  at  Hamburgh  October  5,  1795,  at 
which  period  his  correspondence  commences,  and  is  continued 
through  Switzerland,  the  north  of  Europe,  some  districts  of  Asia,, 
and  the  provinces  of  Greece.  Here,  after  visiting  several  of  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  he  fixed  his  residence  for  four  montli9 
at  Athens,  exploring  with  restless  ardour,  and  faithfully  delineating 
the  remains  of  art  and  science  dbcoverable  amidst  its  sacred  ruins. 
The  hand  of  a  wise,  but  mysterious  Providence,  suddenly  arrested 
his  career  on  the  2oth  of  July,  1799*  From  a  letter  of  M.'  Fau- 
vel,  the  French  consul  at  Athens,  it  appears  that  his  death  was  ac- 
celemted  by  the  imprudent  use  of  antimoniat  powders  during  the 
access  of  an  intermittent  fever.  The  kind  attention  of  M.  Fauvel 
smoothed  his  death-bed,  and  paid  the  last  honours  to  bis  mortal  re- 
mains. He  wa»  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
which  the  Greeks  have  converted  into  a  church;  and  three  dis- 
charges of  musketry,  from  the  VaivodeV  guard,  announced  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ceremony,  which  consigned  to  the  earth  one  of  the 
most  acconaplished  and  inquisitive  travellers  who  had  ever  visited  the 
sliores  of  Greece. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Elgin,  when  at  Athens,  drew  up  a .  long 
Latin  inscription,  which  he  desired  M.  Lusieri  to  engrave,  and 
to  place  it  over  TweddelFs  grave.  Tliis  inscription  the  artist  sent 
to  his  cousin.  Father  Daniel,  at  Naples,  a  great  scholar,  who 
shortened  it  considerably  by  expunging  its  impurities.  But  before 
M.  Lusieri  could  engrave  it,  some  English  travellers  procured  a 
marble  slab  to  be  laid  over  the  grave,  with  a  Greek  inscription  by 
Mr.  Walpole.  It  was  not  by  the  munificence  of  Lord  Elgin  that 
the  memory  of  Tweddell  was  to  be  perpetuated, 

But  to  Uiis  subject  we  shall  revert  hereafter. 

Mr. 'fweddell  very  judiciously  halted  for  some  time  at  Ham- 
burgh>  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  French,  and  to  gain  some 
insight  into  German  society  and  language,  while  he  was  yet  on 
the  threshold  of  his  journey.  He  was  not  one  of  those  whose 
vanity  or  indolence  prompts  them  to  rely  upon  the  resources  of 
natural  genius,  and  to  despise  the  substantia]  acquirements  of 
laborious  study.    He  writes  to  his  mother  thus : 

*  You  se<;  that  my  time  is  fully  employed,  and,  I  hope,  profitably  > 
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the  surest  promise  of  its  continuing  torl^e^  so  fs/that  I  am  n^ver  com* 
fortable  when  it  is  not.'  !  j  !  '    .  .  :  r  . 

The  following  observations  on  the  subject  of^ducation,  addressed 
to  his  frieiKi  Mr.  Losh^  are  too  just  to  he  passed  over  in  silence. 

*  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  your  opinioii  abbnC  public  schools. 
Tliey  have  some  advantages,  but  they  have  ulso,-1n  -nly  mind,  many 
disadvantages.  They  teach  a  man  that  confidence  in.  himself,  which  is 
useful  in  a  world  where  modesty  is  a  poor  thriver;  they  teach  him  to 
'disregard  little  inconveniencies,  which  i&  absolutely  requisite  in  order 
to  live  with  tolerable  composure.  But,  by  vvay  of  deduction,  they 
initiate  him  early  in  vice,  which  is  always  learnt  too  soon,  and  which 
(though  I  would  not  have  every  ope  advance  so  hazardous  an  opinion) 
I  think  it  better  not  to  learn  at  all.  But  every  objection  that  lies 
against  the  great  schools  of  all,  is  of  double  force  against  what  are 
galled  the  second  great  schools,  where  corruption  is  more  prevalent. 
And  knowledge  more  rare  ;  and  where  dissipation  and  sometimes  laxity 
of  principle  is  acquired,  without  the  poor  return  of  a  little  learning/ 
^p.  62. 

.If  these  remarks^  to  the  truth  of  which  we  can  speak  from  expe- 
rience, do  credit  to  the  writer's  good  sense,  tlie  following  affectionate 
address  to  his  mother  on  the  occasion  of  her  birth-day  is  no  less  ho- 
nourable to  his  feelings. 

*  This  is  a  day  which  I  do  hot  recollect  ever  to  have  let  pass  without 
commemorating  (it)  by  the  expression  of  my  sincere  duty  and  affection, 
i  am  still  less  likely  to  omit  that  welcome  office  at  this  moment,  Avhen, 
rendered  naturally  more  thoughtful  by  the  accession  of  time,  and  sobered 
by  a  disappointment,  the  effects  of  which  will  never  be  effaced,  I  am  better 
enabled  to  estimate  the  value  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  that  of  the  most 
affectionate  friend  in  the  person  of  the  kindest  parent.  At  this  moment, 
when  both  pleasure  and  pain^are  to  me  of  a  very  temperate  trast,  and 
sometimes  approaching  almost  to  indifference;  when  1  am  no  longer  a 
prey  to  very  piercing  sorrow,  nor  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  the 
delirious  follies  of  an  earlier  age,  from  which  I  dare  not  say  that  I  have 
been  quite  free;  I  find  that  my  attachments  become  concentrated  by 
degrees,  and  that  I  prize  most  highly  those  which  are  most  deserving. 
— You,  my  dear  mother,  will  easily  believe  the  sincerity  of  that  homage 
which  I  render  to  your  early  cares  of  my  infancy,  and  your  continued 
protection  and  kindness  to  my  youth.  1  hope  that  you  will  long  enjoy 
»  portion  of  health  and  other  human  blessings,  sufHcieut  to  make  it  de- 
sirable that  you  should  stay  among  us,  for  our  and  your  happiness ;  de* 
ferring  to  reap,  so  long  as  it  may  please  Providence  to  spare  you,  that 
reward  which  awaits  your  many  and  great  virtues  elsewhere. — This 
wish  comes  from  my  heart.  It  is  expressed  only  because  it  is  felt. '  p.  75. 

We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  value  aiid  magnitude  of  big 
labours,  from  his  account  of  the  diligence  and  punctuality  w  ith 
which  they  were  pursued.  He  informs  his  sister  that  *  he  always 
carried  p«ni  and  paper  in  bis  pocket,  wrote  his  observation^  on  the 
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8|[M>t,  And  transcribed  them  in  a  book  before  he  went  to  bed;'  Imd 
at  an  early  part  of  his  travels  he  had  *  filled  four  small  quarto  books 
U'ith  such  remarks/ — p.  93. 

The  impression  which  ^was  produced  upon  the  feeling  .mimi^ 
perhaps  we  may  say  tlie  morbid  sensibility^  of  Mr.  TweddcU  by 
the  scenes  in  which  he  mingied,  was  but  little  akin  to  that  cool  io^ 
difference^  which  is  usually  considered  as  one  essential  qualification 
of  a  diplomatist. 

*  All  that  I  see  of  the  great  world,  of  its  pleasures,  and  of  its  vanities^ 
has  no  other  effect  on  me  than  that  of  convincing  me  that  the  little  of 
happiness  "which  is  made  for  man*  must  be  found  in  the  other  extreme.  I 
see  every  where  so  much  folly  and  so  much  wickedness,  such  a  mad 
appetite  for  vitiating  the  wholesomeness  of  nature,  that  she  has  become 
doubly  dear  to  me  since  I  see  so  little  of  her.  The  ambitious  projects 
which  I  will  confess  that  I  once  had,  are  dead  within  me.  All  that 
surrounds  me  in  that  way,  is  calculated  to  make  a  feeling  and  reflecting 
mind  groan  and  weep.  After  having  seen  the  part  which  fooTs  play 
upon  the  great  stage,  a  few  books  and  a  few  friends  are  what  I  shaft 
seek  to  finish  my  day^  with.  In  the  meati  time,  being  in  the  bustle,  I 
mix  with.it :  I  swim  with  the  tide,  and  mark  how  it  ebbs  and  ham  it 
flows,  apd  all  its  various  eddies  and  directions.  There  are  many  thing? 
in  this  world  which  it  is  worth  while  to  see  merely  to  know  that  they 
-were  not  worth  the  pains  of  seeking.' — p.  146*. 

Tliis  savours  of  pessimism  ;  and  yet  we  find  Mr.  Tweddell  him- 
self, on  more  than  one  occasion,  speaking  with  a  proper  degree  of 
complacency  of  his  intercourse  with  the  great,  rrincipibus  pla^ 
cuisse  viris  is  a  motto  which  contains  nothing  revolting  to  sound 
philosophy,  or  incompatible  with  a  manly  independence ;  and  an 
indiscriminate  depreciation  of  those  who  stand  on  the  vantage 
ground  of  society,  is  in  general  more  nearly  allied  to  disappointed 
ambition  than  to  philosophical  indifference. 

Our  author  seems  to  have  conceived  a  very  unfavourable,  and, 
we  think,  a  very  unjust  notion  of  the  British  envoys  residing  at  the 
di^erent  continental  courts  which  he  visited  in  the  course  of  his 
traveliS,  of  whom  he  speaks  in  language  which  the  editor's  good 
sense  should  have  led  him  tp  suppress  ;  an  exception  is  made  in 
favour  of  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  who  was  at  that  time  ambassa^ 
dor  at  Petersburg,  and  who  behaved  to  Mr.  Tweddell  with  the 
same  kindness  and  urbanity  which  have  always  distinguished  that 
eminent  person,  ai^d  which  are  acknov^'ledged  in  terms  of  proper 
gratitude  and  respect — p.  J61. 

*  The  e^^presskms  w^icb  we  Jka^e  given  m  italics  are  erideatly  Qvllipbms,  and  Aerve 
to  sbew^  how  rery  soon  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  a  fortugn  language  leads  us  tt> 
encroach  upon  the  purity  of  our  own.  The  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  l«  to  be 
ftmiid  in  the  ooivespoiideno^of  Gibbon,  daring  the  early  part  of  hii  residence  in 
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In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Digby  is  a  diatribe  aigaintt  fledk-ealers,  which 
seems  to  be  quite  inconsisteut  with  the  usual  good  sense  and  just 
discrimination  of  the  writer. 

'  I  am  persuaded  we  have  no  other  right  than  the  right  of  the 
strongest,  to  sacrifice  to  our  monstrous  appetites  the  bodies  of  living 
things,  of  Whose  qualities  and  relations  we  are  ignorant.  We  are  not: 
called  upon  to  bury  in  our  bowels*  the  carcasses  of  animals  which  s^ 
Jew  hours  before  lowed  or  bleated — to  flay  alive,  and  to  dismember 
defenceless  creature,  to  pamper  the  unsuspecting  beast  which  grazes  be- 
fore us  with  the  single  view  of  sucking  hh  blood  and  grinding  his  bones, 
and  to  become  the  unnatural  murderers  of  beings,  of  whose  powers  and. 
faculties,  of  whose  modes  of  communication  and  mutual  intercourse,  of 
whose  degree  of  sensibility  and  extent  of  pain  and  pleasure  we  are  ne-= 
cessarily  and  fundamentally  ignorant.' 

Of  the  many  answers  which  might  be  made  to  such  declamations 
as  these^  is  not  this  single  one  suflficient — '  Man  is,  bj/  his  J'ramep 
as  well  as  his  appetite,  a  carnivorous  animal They  are  the  wordsi 
of  Arbuthnot.  All  the  arguments'which  hold  good  of  flesh,  ^re 
^ually  applicable  to  fish ;  and  We  may  ask  how  the  inhabitant  o^ 
North  Zealand  would  subsist,  if  he  were  to  adopt  the  notions  of 
the  Pythagorean,  who  abstained  from  fish  put  of  respect  to  their 
taciturnity.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  this  strange  hallucination 
proceeded  from  that  morbid  sensibility  of  Mr.  Tweddelfs  mind^ 
which  we  doubt  not  must  have  affected  his  health,  and  accelerated 
the  fatal  event  which  cut  short  his  career. 

Those  who  remember  to  have  read  the  fervid  eulogiums  with' 
which  the  author  of  the  ProlUsiones  hailed  the  commencement  of 
the  French  Revolution,  will  be  pleased,  rather  than  surprized,  to 
see  the  change  which  a  few  years  produced*  in  his  view  of  thi? 
question. 

*  I  am  the  most  decided  enemy  of  the  greai  noHon  ;  their  monstrous 
and  diabolical  conduct  makes  me  ashamed  that  I  could  imagine  that 
their  motives  were  more  pure,  or  their  ends  more  salutary.  I  abhor 
and  execrate  the  pretended  republic,  with  all  her  compulsory  affilia-> 
tions,  in  the  exact  proportion  of  my  former  hopes  from  her  eiibrts  in  the 
cause  of  mankind.' — p.  239- 

*  I  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  from  every  event  which  has  lately  come 
to  my  knowledge,  (and  my  means  of  ipformation  have  not  been  few,) 
that  the  immorality  of  all  other  governments  is  weak  and  feeble,  inl 
comparison  of  the  barefaced  vices  of  the  quintuple  monarchy.  Do  no^ 
imagine  that  my  principles  are  changed  :  it  is  from  my  increased  zeal 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  from  my  heightened  attachment  tp. 
liberty  an<J  virtue^  that  I  curse,  from  the  botton?  of  my  soul,  the  mon- 
strous wickedness  of  these  men,  who  have  destroyed  the  fairest  hopes  of 

*  lie  seems  to  have  had  upon  the  weU  known  expression  ijuoted  b>  Longinui^ 
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an  honest  and  liberal  enthusiasm,  and  the  best  inheriianca  of  succeed- 
ing generations/ — p.  247. 

This  palhiodia  is  so  very  complete,  that  some  of  our  brother 
Reviewers  are  at  a  loss  how  to  swallow  it ;  accordingly,  they  blunt 
its  edge  by  supposing  that  Tweddell  hated  die  French,  because  he 
gaw  in  their  proceedings — *  checks  to  the  necessary  reforms  in  our 
own  establishments  J  Reform  and  estabiishmeut  are  words  of  very 
extensive  signification,  and  have  a  convenient  latitude,  which  adapts 
itself  to  the  reader's  notions.  The  truth  is,  that  Tweddell,  when 
he  penned  the  foregoing  sentences,  had  begun  to  perceive  the  wild- 
nessof  his  youthful  speculations,  and  was  taught  by  convincing  ex- 
perience that  all  medicines  of  the  body  politic,  which  are  not  ad- 
ministered with  caution,  and  suffered  to  exert  a  gradual  operatioOj, 
end  in  convulsions  and  not  in  health. 

The  following  passage,  in  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  Stephen  Digby, 
gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  effects  of  a  subdued  melan- 
choly upon  an  ardent  and  vigorous  imagination. 

*  And  are  we  then  really  so  far  asunder?  Yes,  truly;  I  cannot  dis- 
semble with  myself  so  far  as  to  imagine  that  we  are  near  neighbours. 
The  field  of  imagination  has  its  limits  ;  and  mine  is  every  day  curtaile<l 
by  reason,  or  encroached  upon  by  experience.  1  formerly  lived  only 
in  regions  adapted  to  my  taste,  and  embellished  by  my  fancy.  I  passed 
this  day  here,  and  to-morrow  at  the  distance  of  an  hundred  leagues, 
without  the  pain  of  effort,  or  tbe  fatigue  of  motion.  But  time  and  sad- 
ness have  clipped  the  wings  which  then  transported  me.  I  feel  the 
weight  and  view  the  form  of  what  is  material  and  reaL  I  exist  where 
I  am,  and  seldom  where  I  would  be,  insensible  to  the  cheat  of  hope, 
and  to  the  suggestions  of  youthful  rapture.  But  what  is  lost  by  imagina- 
tion is  gained  by  memory — and  past  images  are  there  graven  in  eternal 
characters — would  that  some  of  these  were  blotted  out  for  ever !  But 
others  there  are  which  I  love  to  cherish  and  to  meditate  upon  ;  this  is 
one  of  the  chief  pleasures  that  my  life  knows.  The  ideas  of  things  so 
removed,  and  yet  so  distinctly  seen,  are  like  the  scenes  now  viewed 
by  me  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bosporus.  I  count  every  tree  and 
every  shrub  across  the  wide  extent  of  the  current,  and  remark  without. 
dilBculty  the  contour  of  the  greater  and  the  lesser  hills,  the  mixture  of 
the  rock  and  the  green  sward.  Time  and  space  undergo  the  same  laws. 
We  distinguish  with  precision  what  we  contemplate  with  pleasure.  The 
moral  world  is  analogous  to  the  physical ;  here,  disposition  corresponds 
to  climate,  the  fineness  of  sensation  to  the  transparency  of  the  air.' — 


Of  Madame  de  Stael,  whom  he  saw  at  Copet,  he  says — '  She  is 
a  most  surprizing  personage  :  she  has  more  wit  than  any  man  or 
woman  I  ever  saw ;  she  is  plain,  and  has  no  good  feature  but  her 
eyes ;  and  yet  she  contrives  by  her  astonishing  powers  of  speech 
to  talk  herself  into  the  possession  of  a  figure  that  is  not  disa- 
greeable.'— p.  118. 


p.  251. 
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AtTnfczyn,  in  the  Ukraine,  our  traveller  met  Mridi  Siivarrow, 
the  hero  of  Ismail. 

*  He  is  a  most  extraordinary  character.  He  dines  every  morning 
about  nine  o'clock (in  this  respect  he  is  not  more  extraordinary  than 
those  who  dine  twelve  hours  later ;)  '  he  sleeps  almost  naked  ;  he  affects 
a  perfect  indifference  to'  heat  and  cold — and  quits  his  chamber,  which 
approaches  to  suffocation,  in  order  to  review  his  troops,  in  a  thin  linen 
jacket,  while  the  thermometer  of  Reaumur  is  at  ten  degrees  below 
freezing.  His  manners  correspond  with  his  humours.  I  dined  with 
him  this  morning;  or  rather  witnessed  his  dinner.  He  cried  to  me  across 
the  table,  "  Tweddelir(^e  generally  addressed  me  by  the  surname, 
without  addition,)  "  the  French  hate  taken  Portsmouth — I  have  just 
recerced  a  courier  from  England.  The  Kikg  is  in  the  Tower;  and 
Sheridan  Protector"  A  great  deal  of  this  whimsical  manner  it^ 
affected  :  he  finds  that  it  suits  his  troops,  and  the  people  he  has  to 
deal  with.  I  asked  him,  if  after  the  massacre  at  Ismael,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  day.  He. said,  he  went  homo 
and  wept  in  his  tent/ — p.  135. — Crocodile  tears ! 

He  thus  describes  his  first  sensations  at  the  sight  of  Adiens ' 

'  I  arrived  here  this  morning,  after  a  sail  of  twenty  hours  with  a  brisk 
wind  from  the  isle  of  Teno.  1  have  not  yet  had  time,  as  you  will  easily 
imagine,  to  examine  what  is  to  be  seen ;  yet  my  impatience  to  visit 
some  of  the  principal  monuments  of  this  illustrious  spot,  would  not 
j^erniic  me  either  to  eat  or  to  sit  down,  till  I  had  made  the  circuit  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  had  venerated  the  successful  labours  of  Atdc  genius* 
I  have  seen  these  stupendous  remains  only  with  a  glance,  and  cannot 
collect  words  to  express  my  admiration.  I  feel  as  if  hitherto  I  had  seen 
nothing — since  no  comparison  can  be  instituted  between  all  the.  efforts 
of  human  talent  which  I  have  hitherto  witnessed,  and  the  objects  which 
have  this  day  struck  my  astonished  senses. — I  have  this  day  eat  some 
most  delicious  honey  from  Mount  Hymettus.  The  ancients,  were  not 
ill  founded  in  the  encomiuns  which  they  bestowed  on  the  bees  and  the 
flowers  of  that  renowned  hill.  Their  poets  were  less  true  where  they 
speak  of  the  powerful  streams  of  the  adjacent  rivers.  The  Ilissus  is 
nearly  dry,  and  the  Cephisus  trickles  in  a  scanty  bed/ — p.  277. 

But  we  do  not  recollect  any  ancient  poet  who  describes  thc^ 
Ilissus  as  a  powerful  stream.  Dionysius,  indeed,  calls  it  ie<r7rea-ioti 
poos  'lAicrcrpTo,  (v.  424.)  but  he  alludes  only  to  its  sanctity.  Eusta- 


the  testimony  of  Strabo,  says  that  the  streams  of  the  Cephisus  never 
fail.*  And  Euripides  gives  it  the  epithet  of  xaXX/vao^.f  Pausaniai 
seems  to  recognize  two  branches  of  the  Cephisus; J  but  even 
this  will  not  solve  the  difficulty.  For  some  mention  of  this  river 
the  editor  refers  us  to  Homer,  II.  ii.  29.  Now  the  only  niention 
of  Cephisus  occurs  in  v.  522 ;  and  that  is  not  the  Attic  river,  but 

•  Ocd.  Col.  717.  t  Med,  831.  t  Attic  pp.  91, 9«. 
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one  of  the  atme  name,  in  Phedf ,  as  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell  would 
have  discovered  upon  reading  the  passage  of  Strabo,  to  which  he 
tefen;  for  ^trabo  mentions  the  PHocUlh  Cephisus,  and  quotes  the 
verae  of  Homer  as  his  authority. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  this  ardent  and  accomplished  travd^ 
ler  surveyed  the  remains  of  Athenian  grandear,  his  eminent  quali^ 
fications  for  the  task  of  investigating  and  ilhistrating  antiquitieSj 
and  the  unremitting  diligence  witli  which  he  prosecuted  his  re- 
searches, diu'ing  the  short  period  which  intervened  between  his  ar- 
rival at  Athens  and  his  final  departure  for  *  a  city  not  built  with 
bands/  inspire  us  with  the  most  lively  regret  at  the  unfortunate  and 
mysterious  loss  of  all  his  journals  and  drawings.  He  had  collected 
a  great  variety  of  ancient  inscriptions,  which  filled  two  volumes; 
and  had  ascertained  many  situations  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens  which  had  been  miscalculated  by  the  Abb^  Barth61emy. 
From  sun-rise  till  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  occupied,  in  company 
with  M.  Pr^ux,  the  artist,  in  delineation  and  ichnograpMcal  ob- 
servations. His  collections  of  drawii^s  be  considered  to  be  the 
most  complete  and  curious,  in  its  way,  that  had  ever  been  collected 
by  an  individual.  A  shigle  view  of  the  Acropolis,  by  M.  Pr^aux, 
be  estimates  at  not  less  than  thirty  guineas.  He  thus  expresses  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  his  father,  p.  317  : — 

'  My  collection  of  drawings  of  Athens  it  the  most  complete,  without 
any  doubt,  of  all  those  that  have  ever  been  earned  out  of  the  country. 
My  portfolio  contains  fifty  views  of  Constantinople  and  its  environs, 
more  valuable  than  the  hundred  which  I  imagine*  to  be  lost ;  fifty  more 
ef  the  Crimea,  which  are  not  burnt,  1  know ;  forty  views  of  Athens,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  drawings  respecting  the  ceremonies,  and  usages, 
and  dresses  of  the  people  of  this  country.^ 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  editor  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
department,  we  are  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  speak  in  terms  of  much 
commendation.  To  the  motives  which  prompted  him  to  set  off 
his  brother's  letters,  as  he  thought,  to  the  best  advantage,  we  are 
willing  to  do  justice ;  but,  in  many  parts  of  the  work,  his  fraternal 
afTection  is  more  conspicuous  than  his  judgment.  There  are  seve- 
ral passages  in  the  letters  which  the  common  rules  of  politeness 
should  have  led  the  editor  to  suppress ;  and  a  regard  for  the  time 
and  patience  of  his  readers  might  have  suggested  the  same  mode 
of  proceeding  with  respect  to  his  own  notes.  Dr.  Spurzfaeim  would 
infallibly  discover  in  Mr.  Tweddell's  occiput  a  new  organ, — that 
of  annotativeness.  Indeed  we  can  give  no  other  account  of  the 
discourses  de  omni  scibili  with  which  we  are  deluged,  in  the  form 
of  noteS;  than  to  suppose  some  peculiar  conformation  of  this  sort. 

*  Bat  which  were  not  krat.  They  had  been  resetted  £ro«  the  fire  «t  P4ra,  which  Mr. 
Tweddell  tpprcih«|ifled  mnpt  have  destrvjred  Uiem^  by  Mr.  Thonntoo,  io  whoae  cuitodj 
bad  been  left,  aud  who  afterwards  deli^Bred  them  to  the  Earl  of  £l^n. 


Whea 


Whea  it  19  $aid^  in  one  of  the  lettera,  thi^  the  Mtrquke  iihl 
Nadaillac  was  celebrated      the  Abb^  Maury,  down  comes  thf 
editor  upon  its  with  the  pedagree  and  performances  oi  ie  susdii 
Abbcf  in  a  note  which  fills  a  quarto  page.    So^  because  it  k 
said  that  the  Prince  de  Ligne  had  a  handsome  couotry-hoiKse  ^ 
presto,  forth  comes  another  note  of  half  a  page,  to  tell  us  how  the 
said  prince  livedo  and  how  he  was  buried.   In  pursuance  of  ihia 
plan,  we  have,  in  detail,  the  biographies  of  Count  0'Domiell,'Cottiil 
Kazoumofskiy  Professor  Wyttenbach,  Mr.  Fellenberg,  ChrisUH 
pher  Gottlob  Heyne,  General  Suvarrow,  Angelica  Kauffinan^  Ge* 
neral  Pich^ru,  &c«  together  with  selections  from  the  *  obituai^ 
of  a  respectable  misc^lany an  elegant  circumlocutiouy  which  b 
equalled  only  by  that  in  which  we  are  admonished  not  to  confound 
'  the  consular  personage  at  Teno  with  Mr.  Israel  Taraagano,  th« 
English  consul  of  tlie  Dardanelles*'   The  author's  remark^  that 
'  the  country-houses  about  Moscow  are  delightful/  gives  oGcasioa 
to  his  brother  to  inform  us  that  ^  the  lai^est  shoots  of  asparagus 
are  reared  there  in  winter,  in  hot-beds.' — p.  155.  One  is  at  a  loar 
to  discover  what  connexion  there  is  between  a  club-house  at  Stocks 
holm,  and  the  custom  of  locking  the  pew-doors  in  churches ;  but 
so  it  is.    After  having  observed  that  this  subscription-house  is^ 
'  in  a  manner,  necessary,  because  there  are  no  taverm  in  Stockt 
holm,'  he  proceeds : — '  iJy  the  by,  (now  you  talk  of  a  gun,)  Dr. 
Thonison,  in  his  account  of  the  churches  at  Stockholm,'  (what  an 
odd  association!)  ^  has  this  remark ; — the  pews  are  all  locked,  and 
the  Swedes  never  ask  you  into  any  of  them  ;  so  th^t  if  yon  go  inte 
a  church  you  may  stand  in  the  passage.'   The  latter  part  of  die 
sentence  reminds  the  editor  so  strongly  of  what  he  has  often  wit^ 
nessed  in  the  churches  of  England,  diat  he  cannot  but  think  it  a 
fortunate  discovery  to  find  it  ascertained,  on  respectable  authority, 
that  this  antichristian  custom,  whether  it  be  ' «  fragment  of  the 
feodal  edifice,  or  a  corner  of  the  temple  of  aristocracy,  in  this 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  age,  is  not  origmally  British,  but  de- 
rived and  appropriated  from  the  frozen  regions' !    We  think  that, 
by  all  means,  the  sextons  and  vergers  of  the  fashionable  churches 
in  the  metropolis  should  forthwith  be  informed  that  the  custom  of 
taking  a  shilling  for  admission  into  a  pew,  is  an  antichristian  frag- 
ment of  the  feodal  edifice, — or,  to  say  the  least,  a  corner  of  the 
temple  of  aristocracy :  they  would  no  doubt  receive  the  hint  with 
tfiankfulness,  and  reform  their  practice. 

Geography  also  comes  in  for  its  share  of  the  commentary.  One 
of  the  letters  being  dated  from  Pharsalia,  the  editor  informs  u^' 
dmt  tbis  is  '  the  plain  near  Pharsalus.  See  Dio.  Cass.  Plut.  in 
Pomp«  et  Caes.  Lucan,  &c.  Appian.  Civ.  Sueton.  in  Caes.'  ^  A 
griesly  band  !'  Nor  is  there  any  lack  of  orthographical  and  ety-^ 
nologicalremarks^of  which  one  instance  may  suffice.  '  kn  ingenious 
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friend  suggests  that  the  Comte  de  Pbtocki*iB  name  shotild  be  written 
Pbto^ki,  and  pronounced  Potozki ;  the  ski  of  the  Polbh  answering 
to  the  us  or  ensis  of  the  Latins.  In  female  names,  however,  "  ski 
mutatur  in  ska so  that  it  is  Mr,  Potozki^  Mrs,  PotozkaJ  p.  54. 
If  this  be  not  precious  fooling,  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  it. 
In  a  word,  we  are  seriously  displeased  with  the  editor  for  having 
swelled  the  volume  to  an  unnecessary  bulk,  by  annotations  for  tlie 
most  part  as  nseless  as  they  are  cumbersome ;  which  are  never  ori-  j 
gihal,  and  frequently*  impertinent,  hanging  like  a  dead  weight  upon 
the  elegant  and  interesting  correspondence  of  his  brother.  The 
letters  themselves  want  nothing  to  set  them  off.  They  discuss  a 
variety  of  topics,  if  not  with  much  depth  of  thought,  or  purity  of 
style,  yet  in  a  pleasing,  unaffected,  and  manly  manner ;  and  convey 
a  higher  enlogium  upon  the  acquirements  and  principles  of  their 
writer,  than  the  laboured  and  pedantic  commentary  of  the  editor. 
We  are,  however,  willing  to  attribute  his  misplaced  ostentation  of 
learning  to  an  ill-judged  zeal  for  his  brother's  reputation,  and  a  na- 
tural an&iety  to  present  these  Remains  to  the  public  in  the  form 
which  he  judged  to  be  most  complete.  In  publishing  them  at  all^, 
be  has  certainly  done  an  act  of  justice  to  the  chai^acter  of  a  distin- 
guished scholar,  by  exhibiting  a  lively  picture  of  his  superior  mincj 
and  of  his  warm  and  excellent  heart. 

.  %*  We  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  ^  Appendix,'  which  com 
tains  a. variety  pf  documents  relative  to  the  loss  of  the  journal 
and  drawings  to  which  we  alluded  in  a  former  page;  when  the 
appearance  of  some  publications  on  the  subject  by  Lord  Elgin  and 
Dr.  Hunt  determined  us  to  devote  a  separate  Article  to  the  consi- 
deration of  this  much  agitated  affair. 


Art.  XIL  \.  The  Life  of  Philip  Melat^cthon,  CQmprmt^g  an 
Account  of  the  most  important  Transactions  of  the  Reformation^ 
By  F.  A.  Cox,  A.  M.  of  Hackney.    8vo.  pp.  587.  London; 

'  Gale  and  Co.  1815. 

2.  The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Jeremy  Taylor^ 
I).D.  Chaplain  in  ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  Firsts  and 
Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor  and  DromQre^  J3y  the  Rev, 
Henry  Kaye  Bonney,  M.  A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
Prebendary  of  Lincoln ;  Rector  of  King's  Cliffe  in  the  county 
of  Northampton,  8cc.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  381.  Loudon  :  C^dell 
andDavies.  1815. 

rPHIS  is  an  age  of  biography,  good  and  bad,  either  of  incon- 
siderable men  lately  deceased,  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
party,  or,  as  iq  the  present  instance,  of  great  men  long  since  renioved 
to  a  better  state,  whose  conduct  and  tempers  may  be  properly  pco^ 
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posed  as  a  lesson  and  a  reproof  to  our  own  times.  If  the  portraits 
now  before  us  are  not,  iu  point  of  execution^  far  above  uiecliocrity» 
ttiey  are,  however,  faithful  copies  and  striking  likenesses  of  their  rer 
spective  originals.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  an  era  in  the  church 
of  England  when  the  study  of  such  examples  would  have  operi^ted 
more  beneficially  than  at  present ;  rent  asunder  as  it  is  by  two  great 
contending  parties,  the  breach  daily  widening,  animosities  daily  in- 
flamed, and  charity  almost  extinguished  by  controversial  rancour^ 
In  this  melancholy  state  of  an  establishment,  which,  besides  tl)^ 
great  du^  of  brotherly  love,  has  many  reasons  arising  out  of  pru- 
dence and  policy  to  keep  her  at  unity  within  herself,  we  earnestly 
recommend  the  attentive  penisal  of  these  two  volumes.  In  them 
the  reader  will  be  brought  to  the  acquaintance  of  two  divines  who 
flourished  in  times  far  more  turbulent  than  our  own ;  men  of  the 
clearest  understandings,  the  sweetest  tempers,  the  most  profound 
erudition,  the  greatest  integrity,  slaves  to  no  party^  bigots  to  no 
system  of  doctrines,  yet,  for  these  very  reasons,  disquieted  in  their 
lives,  dragged  into  controversy  against  their,  very  natures,  assailed 
by  the  malice  of  every  party  in  its  turn,  and  indebted,  excepting 
that  most  inconsiderable  of  all  parties,  the  wise  and  good,  to  the 
calmer  estimate  of  posterity  for  applause,  or  even  for  justice. 

Such  is  the  tax  which,  in  the  rage  of  religious  controversy,  will 
ever  be  levied  upon  genius  and  virtue  of  the  highest  order,  and  such 
the  legacy  which  their  possessors  have  to  bequeatli  to  wiser  and 
more  peaceful  times.  The  reason  of  this  hard  fate,  which  is  almost 
universal^  must  be  sought  for  in  human  nature,  and  can  only  be  ex- 
posed by  an  examination  of  some  of  its  modes.  Religious  con« 
troversy  has  for  its  object  propositions  which  can  only  be  proved 
by  moral  evidence — many  of  them  expansions  of  simple  principles, 
and  not  always  depending,  by  necessary  consequence,  upon  each 
other.  Kow  die  effect  of  such  systems  on  different  tempers 
and  understandings  will  respectively  be  dogmatism  and  diflidence, 
the  latter  of  which  dispositions  is  not  qualified  to  fit  out  the 
leaders,  or  even  the  followers,  of  a  party.  Dogmatism,  on  the  con-r 
trary,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  both.  ,  This 
quality  sometimes  arises  out  of  a  native  stubbornness  of  temper, 
and  sometimes  out  of  mere  mediocrity  of  intellect.  Men  naturally 
set  a  high  value  on  every  thhig  which  has  cost  them  dear;  and  thus 
pertmacious  students  of  slow  understandings  become  the  greatest  of 
all  dogmatists:  though  a  temper  impetuous  at  once  and  pertinacious 
is  sometimes  united  to  an  understanding  of  the  highest  order.  This 
union  took  place  in  Luther,  in  Knox,  and  in  Calvin.  Fortified  by 
flattery,  impatient  of  contradiction,  or  even  of  discussion,  seeing 
far  into  a  subject,  and  persuaded  that  they  see  much  farther,  such 
men  naturally  assume  a  station  at  the  head  of  respective  hosts ; 
while  their  toiling  and  implicit  followers  wrangle  and  write,  tire ' 
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<»ynod8  and  spin  out  folios,  in  perfect  assurance  not  only  that  their 
own  tenets  are  true,  but  that  every  shade  of  distinction  in  the  expo- 
sitions of  others  is  heretical  and  damnable.  Such  is  the  odium 
tiieoiogicum,  the  parent  of  persecution.  But  should  it  so  fall  out 
in  the  counsels  of  Providence  that  a  man  appear  in  the  ranks  like 
Melancthon  or  Taylor,  while  he  incurs  the  superior  hatred  of  his 
^adversaries  by  the  certainty  of  the  strokes  and  the  depth  of  the 
wounds  which  he  inflicts,  his  independence  and  reserve,  his  dis- 
tinctions and  admonitions  are  ill  received  by  the  dulness  or  bigotry 
of  his  friends.  And  if,  to  a  clear  and  penetrating  intellect,  be  su- 
peradded a  calm  temper,  a  certain  contempt  of  dulness,  more  espe- 
cially of  heated  dulness,  together  with  a  quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  \ 
neither  the  love  nor  the  discernment  of  truth  will  atone  for  the  pos- 
^ssion  of  those  inconvenient  and  dreaded  qualifications.  For  the 
same  qualities,  Bossuet,  whose  dogmatism  was  that  of  the  heart,  not 
bf  the  head,  called  Melancthon  a  Pyrrhouist ;  and  it  was  the  tor- 
ment of  that  admirable  man  through  life  to  suffer  almost  in  equal 
proportions  from  the  bigotry  of  friends  and  enemies.  Yet  it  ii 
lhat  Pyrrhonism,  falsely  so  called,  in  other  words  diffidence  and 
Inodesty,  which  has  saved  the  christian  world  from  becoming  uni- 
tersally,  what  in  too  large  a  measure  it  has  been,  a  scene  of  blood- 
shed. Nothing  but  want  of  power  prevents  the  dogmatist  from 
being  a  persecutor.  He  is  certainly  right — his  antagonist  as  cer- 
tainly wrong  :  truth  is  to  be  supported,  wholesome  severities  to  be. 
exercised — poM^r  passes  over  to  the  opposite  party — ^persecution  is 
retorted,  rind  thus  universal  submission,  the  effect  of  power;  and  not 
of  truth,  can  alone  ensure  peace  to  the  world.  The  authority  of 
tfie  church  of  Rome  is  grounded  on  no  other  principle — that  of 
Calvin  wants  only  the  same  facilities  to  take  the  same  course  to 
universal  dominion,  for  Calvinism  and  popery  are  alike  dogmatical. 
Meanwhile  it  might  occur  to  fair  tempers,  or  to  good  understand- 
ings, that  moral  truth  is  incapable  of  that  certainty  which  belongs 
to  mathematical  demonstration — that  from  the  incurable  diversity 
of  human  opinion,  revealed  truths  themselves  are  capable,  as  they 
iippear  to  different  minds,  of  being  very  differently  apprdiended'. 
We  are  not  now  speaking  to  persons  who  suppose  themselves  t6 
have  received  a  specific  revelation  of  divine  truth- — they  are  in  a 
state  far  above  the  influence  of  human  reason :  but  it  might  be  sup- 
pbsed  of  those  who  are  bigoted  without  fanaticism,  that  they  would 
Sometimes  inquire,  what  peculiar  faculty  of  discovery  belonged  to 
themselves,  or  what  guarantee  they  possessed  for  the  exclusive  pro- 
perty of  truth,  which  appertained  not  to  other  men  of  equal  under- 
standing, equal  industry,  and  equal  honesty.  It  is  fairly  supposable 
(experience  warrants  the  supposition)  that  five  men,  equally  gifted  iti 
all  these  ways,  may  understand  and  attach  as  many  different  sensei 
to  the  same  proposition.   Yet  the  truth,  if  it  is  found  by  either, 
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can  remain  only  with  one.  Where  is  die  eTidence  to  aBCertain, 
where  is  the  authority  to  decide  the  point  i  In  this  case  it  camiol 
be  fatal  to  mistake — ^it  must  be  criminal  to  condemn.  Tliis  consi- 
deration does  not  tend  to  pyrrhonism^  but  to  peace ;  it  applies  as 
Inuch  to  the  heart  as  to  the  head ;  it  leaves  a  sufficient  degree  of 
assurance  to  act  upon,  (for  we  often  act  on  very  low  moral  proba- 
biUties,)  nay  to  act  upoiv  with  vigour  and  decision;  but  it  subduea 
first  the  dogmatizing,  and  next  the  persecuting  spirit.  One>  for 
example,  may  see  in  Holy  Scripture  the  doctrine  of  primitive,  epis* 
copacy,  with  sufficient  evidence  to  impose  on  himself  an  obligation 
of  acting  accordingly,  but  not  with  evidence  to  judge,  much  less  to 
persuade  his  brother  who  cannot  perceive  the  same.  To  illustrate 
these  remarks,  and  to  prevent  the  misapplication  of  our  principle, 
we  may  compare  the  characters  of  two  men  equally  acute,  sagacious 
and  good-tempered,  equally  exposed  in  their  turns  to  calumny  and 
detraction, — we  mean  Erasmus  and  Melancthon.  Perhaps  both 
of  these  great  men  saw  with  equal  clearness  the  corruptions  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  both  perhaps  felt  with  equal  force  the  coarseness^ 
the  rude  language  and  the  impetuosity  of  die  first  reformers. 
Both  were  men  of  taste  and  elegance,  as  well  as  loyers  of  peace-^ 
but  Melancthon  was  an  hero,  and  Erasmus  a  coward.  Erasmus 
would  sacrifice  truth  itself  for  ease  and  personal  safety.  Melanc- 
thon, with  all  his  diffidence,  had  fixed  a  limit  to  concession,  which 
neitlier  terrors  nor  sufferings  M'ould  allow  him  to  pass.  No  con- 
victions of  conscience — ^no  sense  of  the  dignity  which  ever  accom- 
panies a  bold  ^vowal  of  unpalatable  truths — could  induce  Erasmus 
to  part  with  the  applause  of  the  great,  and  the  society  of  the  accom- 
plished. Melancthon  made  one  of  the  noblest  sacrifices,  that  of 
taste  and  elegant  literature,  to  a  cause  which  he  embraced  with 
sioceritj,  but  not  with  bigotry ;  and  the  man  whom  Leo,  and  Sa* 
dolet,  mdi  Bembo  would  have  received  with  open  arms,  who  might 
have  reposed  in  the  sun^ine  of  Italy,  and  enjoyed  all  the  deiighti 
of  wealth  and  learned  ease,  was  content  to  associate  himself  in  ^ 
perilous  profession. of  reviving  truth  with  a  set  of  German  profess 
sors^andto  teach  the  unsopJbisticated  truths  of  the  Gospel  for  a 
poor  stipend  to  a  crowd  of  German  boys.  So  far  then  is  the 
temper  which  bigotry  slanders  under  the  name  of  pyrrhonism  from 
leading  to  a  vaciUating  conduct,  or  to  dereliction  of  principle.  It 
sees  dtttinctly,  reasons  calmly,  decides  firmly — but  judges  impar- 
tially and  charitably. 

Wbile  we  are  on  the  subject  of  pyrrhonism  imputed  to  Me^ 
Imtctlioa,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  animadverting  on  the  abusive 
application  of  the  principle  which  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Bayie 
in  bis  able  and  penetrating  analysis  of  the  character  of  this  grei^ 
man. 
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.  *  Let  us/  sa^rs  this  ii^nious  Bcq)tic,  ^  admire  a  peculiar  ctiaractec 
of  the  fate  of  man :  his  virtues  are  liable  to  consequences  that  are 
somewhat  vicious,  and  have  their  inconveniences ;  his  bad  qualities,  on 
the  contrary,  produce  good  effects  on  several  occasions.  Modesty, 
moderation,  love  of  peace,  form  in  the  minds  of  the  most  knowing  men, 
a  certain  principle  of  equity,  which  inakes  them,  in  some  measure,  luke- 
warm and  unresolved.  Pride  and  passion  make  a  gteat  doctor  so  dog- 
matical and  ^elf-conceited,  that  he  does  not  entertaih  the  least  doubt, 
and  will  Undertake  and  endure  any  thing  for  the  advancement  and  pro* 
pagation  of  his  own  opinions.  If  by  good  luck  he  lights  upon  the  truthr 
— whiU  services  will  he  not  do  it  I  They  will  doubtless  be  greater  than 
if  he  were  of  a  more  moderate  temper,  I  consider  the  matter  only, 
philosophically ;  and  under  this  notion  we  may  truly  say,  that  as  to 
what  concerns  the  interest  of  a  sect,  a  man  who  is  obstinate  and  violent 
IS  preferable  to  a  wise  man.  And  if  any  founder  of  a  sect  desires  that 
his  disciples  should  labour  with  success  in  spreading  and  propagating 
his  doctrine,  if  they  pitch  upon  it  before  they  are  capable  of  weighing 
well  the  reasons  bn  both  sides,  so  much  the  better ;  they  will  be  the 
farther  from  doubting  for  the  future,  and  the  less  they  doubt  the  more 
obstinate  and  fiery  they  will  be :  whereas,  those  who  propose  to  inform 
themselves  more  and  more  every  day,  do  not  think  themselves  obliged 
to  shew  a  very^reat  zeal,  for  they  imagine  that  what  appears  to  them 
Uue  to  day,  will  appear  to  them  at  another  time  less  probable  than 
what  they  dp  not  at  all  believe.' 

i  Now.  if  all  this  means  any  thing,  it  is  intended  to  lay  such  vir- 
tues 'as  were  most  conspicuous  in  Melancthony  lhat  is  to  say,  can^ 
dour,  modesty,  and  the  absence  of  party-spirit,  under  positive  dis- 
couragements. But  we  really  suspect  that  it  means  nothing  more 
than  this  proposition,  which  it  needed  not  Bayle's  acuteness  to 
discover,  that  if  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti  b  in  want  of  as- 
sociates, a  thorough-paced  ruffian  is  more  to  his  purpose  than  one 
who  is  troubled  with  some  remains  of  conscience^  and  hunmnity.  ^ 
But  the  negative  of  Mr.  Bayle's  general  proposition  may  easily 
be  maintained.  There  is  something  perhaps  more  revolting  and 
profligate  in  the  terms  of  his  proposition  than  the  pnilosopher  in* 
tended,  Yet  it  may  fairly  be  conceded,  that  for  the  ends  of  party, 
as  such,  certain  vices  may  be  profitable,  and  certain  virtues  detri- 
mental. But  in  such. a  cause  as  the  Reformation,  Mr.  Bayle,  who 
had  himself  abandoned  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
ought  to  have  recollected  that  the  proper  opposition  was,  not  be- 
tween certain  virtues  and  certain  viqes,  but  between  different  vir- 
.  lues  which  could  not  exist  together  in  the  sanie  individual : — be- 
sides, the  same  qualities,  according  to  men's  inclinations,  or  consti- 
tutions, are  denominated  either  virtues  or.  their  kindred  and  ap- 
proximating vices.  To  illustrate  thus,  let  us  take  the  case  of  Luther 
and  Melancthon :  for  it  . was  to  the  former,  undoubtedly,  that  Mr. 
Bayle  alluded  when  he  spoke  of  the  pride  and  passion  whicK  reiir 
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ibreil  •  gvetift  ipcioi  si>bsiif4poi!t«bl5  dogmttical ;  and  to  life  iatter^ 
^km  he  cmsi^ercd  wodefltyy  jnoderatioii,  ipd  m  dert^  fuincipUl 

^iqpitfyy  ftfi  tiding  to  raider  a  mm  iukewarni  and  unrcaDl^d.-— 
3t)at  ibere  exiatod  a  strong  tioeim'e  of  pride  and  pa3Stoa  in  the 
coMlitation  of  Lutber  no  imparUal  protestant  will  denj ;  and  the 
present  work,  if  sudi  a  testimony  had  been  isquired^  «dU  f|b4iii«» 
daotly  prow^  the  predominance  of  tbe  other  amiable  qiiaiitifs  in 
Mekncthon.  Pride  and  pastton,  boivevery  in  many  inatayoea^  ai« 
b«t  the  abuse  wod  excess  of  qualities  necessary  to  the  su^ess  of 
enef^  great  undertakings  when  accompanied  wiki  danger  and  diffi^ 
cdlty-^Hiamelyy  intrepidity  and  zeal— besides  that  tbese  unadtU^ 
teraled  qualities  are  eiOremely  capable  of  being  mbcsiUed  after 
tbek  abuses,  l^'  a  partial  ami  prejudiced  judge.  Neittier  was  it 
icue,  in  fiact,  that  the  gentler  virtues  of  Melancthon  approximated^ 
^A  Mr.  Bayle  «ipf¥>sed,  to  the  weaknesses  which  usually  lie  ojp 
their  confines — sto  lukewarmitess  and  irresolution.  The  most 
fiery  bigot  to  the  cause  of  reformation,  the  blindest  follower  of  its 
impetuous  leader,  never  served  its  intc^rests  with  greater  per8e«> 
verance,  nor  with  equal  effect.  He  never  trimmed  or  temporised 
fa^isreen  the  two  parties — tbe  points  which  he  maintained  he  Would 
iia^  died  for ;  but  his  clear  and  comprehensive  mind^  aided  by  |i 
cfdm,  dispassionate  temper,  discerned,  beyond  all  his  associates,  what 
was  esaak^  to  the  cause  of  reformiUion  and  what  was  not,  and  coue^ 
secj^entiy  bow  much  coidd  be  conceded  and  what  must  be  refosedv 
To  conckide  this  digression :  Mr.  Bayle,  in  the  reflexions  which  he 
has  drawn  from  the  character  of  Melancthon,  as  united  with  the 
cause  in  which  lie  was  e^^aged,  seems  to  have  foi^otten,  that 
/or  the  conduct  of  its  own  great  purposes,  Providence  knows  ho^ 
to  choose  its  instrumei^ ;  and  that  mildness  and  nipderalion, 
dencne^  of  intellect,  and  calnmess  of  temper,  in  one  individuaf, 
instead  of  thwarting  and  counteracting  the  effects  of  opposite  qua*- 
Jilies  as  existing  iu  anodier  who  is  er^ged  in  the  same  cause — 4ike 
die  lights  and  sliades  of  a  picture,  blend  and  harmonize  together. 
T!bete  are  seasons  profier  to  the  exercise  of  these  different,  but  not 
ineopisiatent  virtues,  to  attack  with  courage,  to  persevere  with  firm- 
ness, to  concede  with  prudence,  to  conciliate  by  mildness ;  and  he 
^v^o  understands  not  the  effect  produced  by  the  harmony  of  quali- 
ties s^raiiugly  inconsistent,  when  employed  by  different  individuate 
in  tbe  eaoie  cause,  is  unacquainted  with  some  of  the  most  obvious 
and  intoUigflble  combinations  of  human  nature. 

The  character  of  the  German  theologians  appears  to  have  ui> 
4ergooe  a  melancholy  change  since  die  days  of  Melancthon.  T9 
na;  nodiing  of  the  decay,  and  almost  extinction  of  that  piety  which 
is  grounded  on  orthodox  belief,  the  revplution  of  somewhat  less 
^an  three  centuries  appears  to  haye  left  litde  in  commoi^  between 
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the  two  periods  bnt  habits  of  pertifmcious  stody.  The  perq^icaeityi 
the  elegance,  the  comprehensive  views  of  religion,  which  distin- 
guished many  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  Reformation,  are  no  naK>re. 
Melancthon,  who  has  the  additional  merit  of  having  revived  the 
study,  of  the  classical  writers,  and  of  having  led  the  way  in  claiaical 
composition  among  bis  countrymen,  wrote  in  Latin  with  an  east 
and  purity  which  he  could  only  have  learned  from  Terence.  He 
was  no  poet,  and  his  attempts  at  versification  were  scarcely  above 
contempt*  But  what  must  a  modern  think  of  the  life-exlrausting 
labours  of  a  man,  who,  beside  all  the  avocations  and  all  the  distrac- 
tions of  that  restless  period,  managing  an  extensive  correspondence, 
composing  many  theological  works,  employed  in  laborious  jour- 
Tiies,  and  distracted  by  that  universal  tax  upon  eminence,  numerous 
and  needless  visits^  could  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  endure  to 
give  lectures  to  fifteen  hundred  pupils !  How  unaccountable  to  us, 
that  with  such  habits,  a  slender  frame,  and  a  constitufiou  never  ro- 
bust, should  have  been  prolonged  to  sixty-three !  ^  Edacity,  the  ob- 
stinate labour  of  slow  understandings,  and  want  of  exercise,  its  ne- 
cessary concomitant,  usually  vacate  tlie  professional  chairs  of  that 
country  at  a  much  earlier  age  of  the  drowsy  occupant.  From  these 
predisposing  circumstances  to  apoplexy  and  death,  Melancthon,  by 
constitution  and  by  habit,  was-  exempt.  His  slender  frame  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  locomotive  and  alert,  his  quick  and  penetratii^ 
mind  rendered  the  acquirement  of  scieiice  little  more  than  a  play 
«f  the  understanding,  and  the  unclouded  serenity  of .  his  temper, 
very  different  from  the  heavy  composure  of  dulness,  delivered  him 
from  that  perpetual  attrition  and  decay  which  result  from  irrita'^ 
tion. 

We  repeat  with  earnestness  that  the  study  of  such  a  character, 
which  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  tangible  and  not  unpleasing 
form,  would  be  peculiarly  seasonable  at  present. 

The  fiery  zealot  in  controversy,  eager  to  judge  and  to  condemn  his 
adversary  as  an  enemy  to  what  he  has  chosen  to  call  the  truth ;  the 
sullen,  obstinate,  calvinistic  bigpt,^  who  is  quite  as  sure  of  article 
•beyond  the  reach  of  man's  miderstandtng,  as  if  they  bad  been  speci- 
fically revealed  to  him  from  heaven  ;  the  equally  positive  and  dog- 
matical socinbn,  who  affects  to  treat  articles  yet  asseiited  tD  by  all 
the  established  churches  in  the  world,  as  antiquated  and  exph>ded 
heresies — all  and  every  one  of  these  would  benefit  themselves  and 
mankiiid,  fsofar  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing  mankind,)  by  a 
carei'ul  study  of  the  life  of  Melancthon.  We  do  not;  indeed,  ex- 
pect that  such  a  study,  or  even  that  of  his  admirable  works,  wiU 
cure  what  is  iucarable — their  uniform  mediocrity  of  intellect ;  but 
it  may  meiid  tlh^ir  tempers  by  teaching,  thcni  tliat  assurance  and 
pasiti veneris,  while  they  often  are,  ytt  never  oiig-ht  to  be,  inversely  as 
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men^  faculties  for  tbe  ittscovery  of  tntth.  That  if  an  understand* 
ing  so  clear  and  coitiprebeusive  as  tfaat  of  Melancdion,  saw  no  more 
in  speculative  doctrines  than  to  fix  his  own  hith,  and  determine  hi0 
own  conduct^  while  he  allowed  as  much  in  the  arguments  or  the 
prejudices  of  his  antagonists — it  becomes  not  ordinary  men  to  con* 
Vert  debate  into  abuse,  and  to  refuse  to  all  who  difier  from  diem, 
how  slightly  soever,  the  attributes  either  of  common  sense  or  com^ 
mon  honesty. 

Whatever  influence  the  revived  example  of  M elancthon  may  have 
on  the  present  generktion,  where  want  of  feeling,  we  fear,  will 
harden  every  sturdy  controvertist  against  its  influence ;  the  discern- 
ment and  moderation  of  this  great  man  was  often  profitably  employed 
in  his  life-time.  The  humble  admirer,  the  attached  and  devoted 
friend  of  Luther,  withstood  his  mighty  master  himself  when  be  was 
to  be  blamed  :  how  judiciously,  may  be  learned  from  the  points  of 
doctrine  and  discipline  in  which  they  differed.  He  was  willing  to 
retain  episcopal  government  in  the  church  :  he  corrected  Luther's 
unqualified  and  dangerous  poskion  of  justification  by  faith  alotie. 
He  opposed  the  Lutheran  opinion  of  concomitance,  (which  scarcely 
differs,  but  in  words,  from  the  real  presence,)  in  tlie  holy  commu- 
nion: and  wh^tWas  the  reward  he  met  with  for  his  justice  and 
liberality  i — he  was  turns  reviled  as  a  papist,  a  legalist,  and  a 
Zwinglian. 

Where  then  is  die  wonder  that,  with  an  head  and  heart  like  that 
of  Melancthon,  a  conscience  at  ease,  and  a  longing  desire  for  cer^^ 
tainty  in  many  things  which  Revelation  had  not  fully  disclosed,  he 
should  wish  to  leave  a  world  of  rancour  and  ignorant  strife?  Hb 
reasons  for  this  wish  are  memorable  and  edifyjng : — 

Hrst— he  consoled  himself  in  the  reflexion  that  by  death  he 
should  escape  the  odium  theologicum. 

8ecotidly — He  should  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  »in. 

Thirdly — ^That  he  should  learn  why  man  was  created  as  he  is. 

Fourthly— That  he  should  discover  secrets  not  given  to  man  to 
know  in  the  flesh  :  especially,  that  he  should  behold  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  and  should  learn  the  mystical  union  between  the  two 
natures  in  Christ. 

How  much  may  be  inferred  from  tlie  last  wishes  and  la$t  re- 
flexions of  this  discerning  man !  He  wished  to  transplant  that  Chris- 
tian philosophy  which  he  had  long  cultivated,  #om  the  blasts  and 
storms  of  edrth,  to  the  unclouded  sunshine  and  eteriuil  calm  of 
heaven,  while  thq-  bigot  and  the  dogmatist  appear  to  spend  their 
lives  in  preparing  for  those  futui^  exercises  of  surviving  intellect^ 
wliich  Milton  placed  timong  tlie  cnnusements  of  the  damned. 

Of  the  great  prelate  and  eJ^traordinary  ma^n,  whose  life  and  cha- 
racter are  here  paralleled  with  that  of  Melancthon,  almost  every 
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pi>ilicfi  and  feolUtre  wtil  aflbrd  wfilefiliU  fbf  pbsorvatioo. 

Jeremy  Tayloor  u^as  one  of  tbe  few  4iH«infUt^ecl  fietsoBs  Nvlioai 
the  town  of  Cenibridge  bts  dad  th^  lK>no«ir  o#  proAicing — iimt 
place  having  been  afipareftliy  nwiied  out  by  Priwi<}ence  us  ibe^ 
Burse,  aud  not  ike  mother  of  genius.  He  wat  fdmkted  of  Coim 
eoilege,  attracted  very  early  the  HoUce  and  pairaiiiige  of  Arci.- 
hiibop  Laud^  became  chapUin  to  Cbaflei  the  Fir»t|,  was  plundered 
and  persecuted,  of  course,  under  the  Commonwealth,  9i^vtyed  the 
restoration,  ^nd,  as  a  reward  fur  bis  servicea  md  su^er itigs;,  was 
thrown  away  upon  an  Irish  bishopric,  im  the  pc^saesMOHi  of  Mtticli 
he  died  at  the  age  of  fifty^siji.  Thesie  particulars  migbl  bave  en- 
titled him  to  a  place  in  Sir  James  Ware's  catalogue  of  Irish  bishops, 
where  the  name  of  Taylor  might  have  siefU  with  an  bundled  more 
wbose  lawti  was  their  oi>ly  distinction ;  but  as  a  man  of  genius  wcA 
eloquence,  as  a  sctiolar  and  a  Christian,  Tayloi:  wonld,  in  tin; 
lowest  rank  of  bis  profession,  have  merited  immortf^ity.  Tfat^ 
ardour  of  his  piety,  the  purity  of  his  uM>ralay  the  liweetness  ol* 
bis  temper,  the  universal  candour  of  his  mind,  while  tb^  are  ad*, 
mitted  without  abatemeut,  may  be  passed  over  witbput  refliork. 
As  a  preacher  and  «  writer  the  superlative  excellence  of  Taylor 
ttHist  be  allowed  with  some  material  exceptions.  The  firai  of  tbeae^ 
cegards  the  quality  for  M'hich  he  has  been  moat  applauded — au  exube- 
rant imagination.  In  him,  this  excess,  uncorrected,  and  unrestrained 
by  a  severe  critical  judgment,  often  d^nerated  iiHo  wildness, 
and  sofnetimes  e^'en  tottered  on  tlte  vei^e  of  ahsurdily.  What-; 
ever  were  his  subjects,  in  public  discourses,  in  institutions  of 
practical  piety,  in  direct  addresses  to  tlie  deity, 'in  solving  ppint* 
of  casuistry,  tliis  i^s  fatuus  was  perpetually  leading  him  astray^ 
His  style  was  mnneasured  poetry.  To  this  delect,  or  this  siApier- 
fluity,  must'  be  added  the  univ^ersal  fault  of  his  age^t  tende^ii^y  to 
pedantic  quotation  and  reference.  What  caa  sin'pfiss  in  absnnli- 
ties  of  this  kind  many  passages  of  his  Holy  Living  and  Duitg  f  a 
work  inteTMhid  as  much  for  general  usit  as  the  Whole  Duty  of 
Man.  .  He  cannot  inforai  his  readers  that  temperance  in  meat  and 
drink  is  a  direct  act  of  service  to  God,  without  qjuotiog  Arriau 
to  confirm  his  position.  In  order  to  prove  one  of  bis  rules  of 
casuistry,  (^which  by  the  wsty  is  incapable  of  proof,)  thai  no  man 
aught  to  appropriate  whatXJod  by  a  special  mercy  hath  ma^le  comt 
mon — as,  fur  exan^le,  medicinal  wells — be  trafvels  out  of  bis  w^ 
jar  miracles  and  judgments,  which,  in  the  abundance  o^  his  extravft* 
gmit  i^eadhig,  he  had  picked  out  of  Athei^s,  Ccalina  Rbodi* 
ginw.  Sec. — 

*  When  the  kings  of  Naples  enclosed  the  gardens  of  (Ebotrta,  where 
tlie  best  manna  of  Calabria  descends,  that  no  man  migbt  gather  it 
without  paying  tribute;  the  m^nna  ceased  till  the  tribiue  was  taken 
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oS^^d  thtn  U  ctoie  agQio;  so  wfaen  aUtet  tb«  tbipd  trial  tbe 
princes  fbuDd  (luU  tbey«coul<l  not  6ave  that  in  comimoii  wbieh  God 
lb  be  cqmraoa,  thej  left  it  us  fr<;e  as  God  gave  it.  Tbe  like  happened 
IP  Eplre,  when  L),'siinachu^  lapd.an  i»p06t  uppn  ibe  Tr»gfti^9Bm  sa^,  it 
yanibbed  till  Lysiinachus  left  it  public*  Aad,  wben  tb<B  procHrators  df 
King  Antigonus  imposed  a  rate  upoii  tbe  sick  people  ibal  eaipe  to 
tldepsum^  to  drink  the  waters  tVbicb  were  lately  sprung  up^  and  \ver^ 
very  bealtbful — instantly  the  waters  dried  up,  and  tbe  faope  of  gan> 
peri«bed/ 

Now,  in.  the  name  <>f  commcm  sense,  what  cofK^em  bare  oi^di" 
wary  Christians,  de^rous  only  of  learning  t^eir  duty  to  their  nei^i)^ 
boars,  witfi  King  Lysitnactms,  Edepsum,  or  the  TVagasaean  salt  ? 
and  how  ought  we  to  hail  the  taste  of  th^  next  race  of  eebolars 
which  delivered  us  from  this  impertinence  of  citation  ?  It  is  one 
good  effect  of  the  confidence  in  dielr  own  opinion  which  tM^emf^ 
eiyQy,  that  they  no  long;er  accouiu  it  needftil  to  prop  And  hvLttvtSB 
up  their  positions  with  clnmsy  and  misightly  in«i^eriaitf  hoiTOM^d 
from  antiquity.  Whatever  he  our  other  deficiencies,  v^e  sufj^s 
tiietn  hi  g  K>d  st^nse,  and  itidy  safely  ahandon  t\fem  to  themsirfves  Oit 
pofet??  o1  mor'aKty  and  casuistry.  But  the  singtilaf  passage  whidi' 
we  have  quoted  suggests  another  reflexion: — Bish6p  Taylor  was 
cerlaittiy  oise  of  tbe  most  enlightened  n»en  of  his  age,  (oi^y  the  last 
eentjcsry  but  one,)  and,  tJiongh  oti  the  credit  of  ancient gossif^rs, 
really  believ  ed  these  tales,  he  was  also  One  of  the  tno^  honest— 
\\'hnt  tlicn  have  we  iK>t:  gained  during  tliat  short  interval,  both  in 
casuistry  and  reasonable  hicredulity !  Why  siio«|ld  it  be  tfaougbtf 
more  uolawftil  to  appropriate  an  hot-spring  than  the  "B^inefliil  h^isi 
H'hicb  ireiit  ft,  or  the  surface  from  which  it  bursts  ?  Why  have 
not  t1>«  wholesoftve  streams  of  Bath  and  Buxtoti  ceased  to  ttow 
flince  pfopei  ty  began  to  vest  in  them  ?  and  how  did  it  fail  to  occur 
to  the  writer  that  if  his  rule  had  been  good '  for  any  thing,  he 
might  have  f6und  nearer  examples  to  bis  purpose  thau  the  waters 
of  Edepsum,  which,  after  all,  as  they  had  recently  appcatted,  'were" 
probably  volcanic,  *nd  might  therefore  ifisappear  as  siiddeidy  ^tith- 
ovfit  a  jiidgiBent  or  a  prodigy  ? — Bat  iri  the  next  plac^,  the  fancy, 
the  iublfrnity,  tlie  varied  imsigery  of  his  conceptions,  are  clouded 
by  fli^  ^fP^ctatioTi  of  his  style,  a  circumstance  the  more  deplorable,^ 
6s  it  appejars  to  be  the  produce  of  elaborate  culture,  and  to  hav^ 
been  formed  on  some  perverse,  but  studied  system.  Redund^sicy 
in  a  rapid  atnd  deckmatorj  style  may  be  endured,  gnd  is  sohfietimes 
even  a  bemity :  but  the  peculiar  calamity  of  Taylor's  periods  is  the 
tmhappy  clioice  of  his  epithets  and  his  adverbs.  Besides,  his  sen- 
tences are  often  encumbered  with  substantives  ungracefully  pile^ 
upon  one  another,  without  skill  and  without  selection.  The.foU 
?6wing  passiige,  which  h  taken  quite  fortuitously,  from  the  Life  of 
Ctfrist;  may  serve  as  a  specimen  : — 
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*  6ut  the  calling  of  St.  Peter  wi6  not  to  a  beholding,  but  to  a  parti- 
dpation  of  his  felicities,  for  he  is  strangely  covetous  who  would  enjoy 
the  sun,  or  the  air,  or  the  sea,'  alone :  and  this^  is  the  nature  of  grace, 
to  be  diffusive  of  its  own  excellencies ;  for  iiere  no  envy  can  inhabit. 
The  proper  and  personal  ends  of  grace  are  increased  by  the  participa- 
tion and  comrti union  of  othei-s.  For  our  prayers  are  more  effectual, 
our  aids  increased,  our  encouragement  and  examples  more  prevalent, 
God  more  honoured,  and  the  rewards  of  glory  have  accidental  advan- 
tages by  the  superaddition  of  every  new  saint  and  beatified  person* 
The  members  of  the  myMical  body,  when  they  have  received  nutriment 
from  God  and  his  holy  Son,  supplying  to  each  other  the  same  whicbr 
they  themselves  received,  and  live  on  in  the  communion  of  saints/ 

Again: — 

^  Jesus  changed  SFmons  name,  and  not  the  others,  and  by  this  change 
designed  him  to  an  eminency  of  office,  at  least  in  signification,  princi* 
pally  above  his  brother,  of  else  separately  and  distinctly  from  him,  to 
shew  that  these  graces  and  favours,  which  do  not  immediately  co- 
operate to  eternity,  but  are  gifts  and  offices  and  impressions  of  authority, 
are  given  to  men  irregularly,  and  from  those  reasons,  which  God  con- 
ceals, so  they  have,  without  any  order  of  praedisponent  causes  or  pro- 
babilities on  our  part,  but  are  issues  of  absolute  predestination/  . 

The  following  affords  a  fair  example  of  Taylor's  peculiar  man- 
ner, both  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  and  the 
whimsical  style  of  his  illustrations  : 

*  Avoid  all  curiosity  into  particulars  and  cireti instances  and  myste- 
ries :  for  true  faith  is  full  of  ingenuity  and  hearty  simplicity  ;  free  from 
su^icion,  wise  and  confident,  trusting  upon  generals  without  watch- 
ing and  prying  into  unnecessary  or  undiscernible  particulars. — ^^o  man 
carries  his  bed  into  his  field,  to  watc4i  how  his  corn  grows,  but  believes 
upon  the  general  order  of  Providence  and  Nature,  and  at  harvest  finds 
himself  not  deceived/ 

The  foUowiug  caution  to  parents  not  to  match  their  children  un- 
suitably, is  in  a  still  wilder  strain  :  t 
-  ,  *  Ever  remembering  that  they  can  do  no  injury  more  afflictive  to  their 
children  than  to  join  them  with  cords  of  a  disagreeing  affection  ; — it  is 
like  tying  a  wolf  and  a  lamb,  or  planting  the  vine  in  a  garden  of  cole- 
worts.  Let  them  be  persuaded,  with  reasonable  inducements  to  make 
them  willing,  but  at  no  hand  to  be  forced. — Better  to  sit  up  all  night 
than  go  to  bed  with  a  dragon/ 

But  as  good  sense  and  good  morality  are  in  our  author's  eyes  of 
no  value  without  \vit,  they  are  equally  devoid  of  authority  without 
learning ;  and  accordingly  this  short  and  easy  precept  is  followed- by 
a  string  of  quotations  in  their  original  languages,  from  Ovid,  Eu* 
iripides,  and  Plutarch. 

The  reader  who  is  unacquainted  with  Taylor'3  manner  (and  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  mannerists)  may  require  to  be  told,  that 

i  .amongst 
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UBOiigst  a  omidtiiile  of  better  things,  almost  e^eiy  pagfe  of  a  worfe|^ 
meant  for  grave  and  popular  instructioii,  will  supply  some  instance 
in  wbich  Irtie  sense^  false  wit  and  pedaiuic  quotation  are  thus 
strangely  bknded.  In  justice  to  otu*  amiable  and  eloquent  moralist, 
we  subjoin,  one  of  tbose  better  things^  which  displays  great  power 
of  e:^pr^8ion  and  great  exuberance  of  fancy,  both  chastised  by  a 
-eeverer  aod  more  classical  band  tliaU  ordinary. 

*  A  rich  man  fs  but  like  a  pool  to  which  the  poor  iiin,  and  first  trou- 
ble it,  and  then  draw  it  dry — he  enjoys  no  more  of  it  than  according 
to  the  few  and  lirofted  -wants  o4'  a  man;  he  cannot  eat  like  a  wolf  or  an 
elephant — that  variety  oif  dishes  ministers  but  to^in  and  sickness — that 
the  poor  feasts  ofteaer  than  the  nch,  because  every  little  enlargement 
is  a  feast  to  the  poor,  and  he  that  feasts  every  day  feasts  no  day — that 
the  rich  man  sleeps  not  so  soiiiully  as  the  poor  Tabourer — tli^t  his  fears 
are  more  and  his  needs  greater,  (for  who  is  poorer,  he  that  wants  51., 
or  he  who  wants  50001  ?) — the  poor  man  hath  enough  to  fill  his  stomach, 
and  the  rich  hath  not  enough  to  fill  his  eye — that  the  poor  man's  wants 
are  to  be  relieved  by  a  common  charity,  and  the  needs  of  rich  fnen 
i?annot  be  supplied  but  by  princes,  and  they  are  left  to  the  temptation 
of  great  vices  to  make  reparation  of  their  needs;  aiwi  the  ambitious 
labour  of  memto  get  great  estates  is  but  like  the  selling  of  a  fountain  to 
buy  a  fever ;  a  parting  wiih  content  to  buy  necessity ;  the  purchase  of 
an  unhandsome  couditiou  at  the  price  of  infelicity — that  prmces  and 
they  that  enjoy  most  of  the  world  have  most  of  it  but, in  title  and  re- 
served rents  and  reserved .  privileges,  pepper  corns,  homages,  trifling 
services  and  acknowledgments ;  the  real  use  descending  to  ojLhjBrs  for 
n\ore  substantial  purposes.' 

Widi  some  such  exceptions,  however,  this  d^f^ct  of  style  is  uni- 
form and  constant:  in. bis  earliest  and  latjest  wprks,  in  argument 
and  in  declamation,  in  the  exercises  of  devotion^  ill  the  statements 
of  positive  theology,  and  in  the  intricacies  of  casuistical  refinement, 
the  same  incimfib^^  phiaseologyy  tb^  s^meinvplvisd  structure  pf  his 
seatencesy  load  and  obscure  his  sense.  This  misfortune^  the  result 
of  a  taste  pedantic  and  affected,  was  pailly  the  fault  of  the  man,  and 
partly  of  the  time.  Taylor,  indeed,  by  the  fire  and  vigour  of  his 
g^iiiiS)  threw  off  all  the  opld  phlegmatic  pedantry  which  chilled 
and  cloiMled  the  invention  of  suph  pf^e^chers  as  Bishop  Andrews^ 
Vut  as  he  was  an  indefatigable  student,  he  wrought  up  the  product 
of ,  hisjreading  with  the  wild  productioi^  of  his  fancy,  so  as  to 
i^rm  a  very  beterogeneous  and  unpligasiug  mass.  Thje  truth  is,  that 
^;Stopd  on  a  kind  pf  isthnius  between  tlie  affectations  which  dis- 
gra^^  the  pitlpit  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  ^nd  the  (classic  purity, 
united  with  clear  ratiocination,  which  began  to  develop  then\- 
selyes  after  the  restoration  of  his  grandson.  Tlie  writings  of  our 
first  Engli^,  reformers  delight  rather  from  the  absepiEre  of  all  af- 
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S^Mti&iSf  ttom  ftom  any  positive  beauty  of  stylet  but  thtj  ^Hmflt^ 
ft  kiM  of  negligent  mid  homeiy  dignity  of  langifskge,  peculiftr  to  mtem 
<f  considerable  p^wera  who  are  too  much  sibsorbed  10  tlie  iHtport- 
Ante  of  their  subject,  to  turn  «tificiftl  periods,  6r  to  ^top  for  the 
Helectibn  of  %(ords.  But  they  attain,  even  under  the  pres^  id- 
%aoced  period  of  criticism,  a  praise  which  they  never  courted,  and 
because  they  never  courted  it.  Hooker  rose  fa^er:  be  had  ft 
Boble  and  lofty  imagination,  with  a  true  and  a  very  chastised  sens^ 
of  dignity  in  style :  though  more  learned,  perhaps,  than  any  of  tbc 
next  race  of  theologians,  he  quoteof  with  great  reserve^  and  never 
but  to  answer  the  purpose  of  his  argument:  besides  that  his  eitft^ 
lions  were  generally  tlirown  into  the  margin  of  his  page.  Hk 
^reit  work  to6  vras  purely  controversial,  and  Mas  addressed  tcfc 
the  adversaries  (the  learned  adversaries)  of  ecclesiastical  disciplhie 
id  EnglaiKl.  But  the  Writers  and  preachers  of  the  next  reign  seem 
to  have  studied  themselves  out  of  their  understandings  and  theit 
taste  together.  With  them,  in  their  popular  works,  their  pulpit 
Reclamations,  addressed  for  the  most  part  to  congregations  more 
illiterate  than  their  descendants  of  the  present  generation,  these 
learned  triflers  could  not  prove  a  point  of  Christian  doctrine  from 
St.  Pad,  or  urge  a  Qnistian  duty  from  the  words  of  Christ:  their 
Astonished  audiences  must  hear  in  languages  which  they  bad  never 
learjiied.  What  a  whole  series  of  Christian  fathers  had  said  on  the 
ind  a  whole  tribe  6i  heithert  moralists  on  the  other.  To  rendev 
iuch  a  mode  of  public  instruction  profitable^  or  even  tolerable,  thfe 
gift  of  interpretmg  tongues  ought  to  have  revived  in  the  church. 
These  learned  and  senseless  farragos  were  further  disgraced  by  the 
spirit  of  witticism  and  pCHfterng,  which  proved  something  wMe  tlutt 
^c  pre^Hcber!^  U'ant  of  taste — his  want  of  seriousness ; — for  mo  nila» 
who  had  a  proper  »enseof  the  office  of  a  Christian  j^reftcber,  wouM 
have  either  leisure  or  iiidfnation  to  tvi^  a  pun^  or  trvfle  wiA  tUi 
jingle  of  words.  Meanwhile 

*•  The  hungry  ^bee^p  look'd  ilp^  and  wisie  not  feci/ 
tt  may  seetn  a  wild  a'm^  groundt^^  imagitialion-,  that  ibis  un^fyu 
ing  koA  j^danftic  SVay  of  preaching  conybut^  t6lhe  d(ywtiiaUef  ^ 
eluirch,  which  folto^d;  but  it  tnu^  be  rM^nbeted  thiit  Ai^  visl^ 
depraVatidh  in  the  hiode  6f  pdblic  instnMiti6¥i  g^ve  bitth  to  ^riOtlttlr 
^tylt  of  oratory  in  the  coiirse^  mdii^  bf  tl)e  pttritans^  dt  ob<% 
^oveilly  imieamed,  but  powerM  and  elOthftsilurtito,i^icb  MielH^ 
every  un(ktst^ing,  moV^d  everjr  he^t>  itfnd  Wbeti  dir^tecL  fth  it 
quickly  was,  Agikitist  the  gov^niors  atid  gov^himelit  of  th^  cnMcil^' 
becaitie  the  to6st  powernil  ei^ine  in  subverlkig  it.  ^liridg  tbb 
j^feriod,  h6wever,  two  m^n  Af  genius  (thc«<^  both  Weife  trsMitaieDeil 
iridrfe  or  fesSiAfl^fettei^V*  tills  tSw^  by  the  ^rk  and 

odei^y  6f  their  discotursea^  to  nuthttain  the  credit  of  the  orthodox 
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^pi^t--t]i^  weFe  Halt  ^  Taylor :  former  witb  rit  Ihb 
-iiiffnnitioa  of  poetry  and  all  tbe  <ef  erilj  of  a  cbostised  jodigmettt; 
ill  stifle  qtiaint  ridher  thdii  pedaiuk;  fn  hid  settse  clear,  manlj, 
«nd  original— Hall  could  bepop«dar  as  well  as  bamed^  and  knew 
tbe  proper  pbce  for  each*  Taylor  ought  never  to  have  {nreacfaed 
but  before  an  university,  or  a  court ;  nay,  a  kamed  coUrt,  such  as 
that  of  Charles  the  Fir^t.  Yet  Taylor  was  aa  active  and  useful 
paridi  priest ;  useful^  liov^ever,  rather  from  tbe  general  benevolettse 
M  bis  cltaracter  thmi  from  the  faculty  in  which  be  If  as  su|^|Miflod  to 
^xcel — that  of  a  preaclier.  His  person  was  gracefkd ;  his  manner 
is  said  to  have  be^i  captivating.  He  had  previoualy  conciliated  the 
-good  wiU  of  his  bearers  by  kindness  and  by  benefits:  yet,  we  mi^ 
»akf  frcMO  the  specimens  of  bis  popular  discourses  atUl  rematmngv 
wbal  could  liis  people  have  thought  of  him  in  the  puipit>  but  as  a 
ood  man  and  a  good  i^peaker,  enideavouring  with  great  zeal  to  con^ 
uct  them  to  heavea  by  argument^  and  in  a  laigvage  wbich  not 
-em  in  twenty  could  comprehend  i 

At  the  j-estoration  of  Charles  tbe  Second,  the  old  race  of 
prtbodox  preachers  were  either  dead  or  dumb  from  age>  while 
^  |:nde  bawlm  of  tbe  Commoawealth  were  condeofeued  to 
-sileiice  or  to  Mcret  conventicles ;  profligjEita  bowever  as  be  was,  mA 
ifidifibrent  to  all  doctrines,  Charles  bad  a  true  taste  for  style;  and 
as  tiie  deoeiMaca  of  bis  station  condeitined  him  to  bear  one  sermon 
weekly,  he  determined  that,  whatever  became  of  his  conscience, 
kk  ear  and  uuderstmnlNig  at  least  riionld  not  be  offended.  The 
revolution  was  instant;  nor  did  the  transition  appear  more  abrupt 
and  atrikif^  from  the  sourness  of  the  cowrt  of  Oliver  to  tbe  dissohtte 
gaiety,  of  that  x>f  Charles,  dian  from  the  cant,  the  nOMense^  and 
tbe  sanctified  blasphemy  of  Goodwin,  Sterry,  and  H«gb  Peter,  to 
Ac  bvesi^Ue  raasonungs  and  the  ttiajestic  energy  of  Bairrow,  or,  at 
la  flooQ^wfaat  later  period,  to  tbe  more  (ttffuae  aod  oaptivalitf]^  elo- 
^uencik  of  Tillotson. 

It  now  remains  to  speak  of  Taylor  as  a  caaoift.  The  DueM* 
I>ttbitantiatn,  Ua  last  and  most  ponderous  work,  is  MMlotilrtedly  the 
w«rk  cS  a  man  acute  attd  subtle,  and,  though  prem  to  fbstiicliona 
ted  refinefiients,  sincerely  desirous  to  conduct  his  reaidcra  in  ikk 
paths  of  uprightness..  But  in  this,  as  in  all  his  works,  •  fcmd  #f 
hazy  itoosphane  surrounds,  bis  most  luminoua  coaicepNboiis..  Hi& 
ide»,  as  he  expresaas^thefn,  ah«  often  not  dear,  tfaougb  ciqpwbh^ 
haag  trandalcxl  so  as  to  become  perfectly  inteHi^Ue.  He  tekfot^ 
tMe^lbertetfbre,  is^  wt  that  be  thinks  but  that  he  ^peadtaolMCiiiire^ 
B«t  m  vrorks  purely  «hidec^o,  this  is  a  radical  deieot.  Rbetorie 
and  aUapKficatiQii,  Ihts  omamebts  of  efagtoiee  adrf  tbe  duartna^ 
kmcy,  are  here  igrievousfy  mis()kieed.  There  ia^ne  talent,  how» 
iivvf,  li^arly  ctoneckd  witb  Aqicgr,  juriucii  Taylar^enjagned  insftt^ 
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fection,  had  be  known  how  to  use  it  witliin  bomids— the  power  of 
illustration.  The  compass  of  his  reading,  the  felicity  of  his  me- 
mory,  and  the  faculty  of  applying  what  b^  had  read  and  what  be 
recollected^  never  failed  to  present,  on  every  occasion,  sotnetbing  at 
once  to  elucidate  and  to  enliven  the  subject.  Yet  after  all  that  the 
power  of  Taylc;r  could  do  to  teach  or  adorn  it,  scientific  camiistry, 
in  (he  course  of  a  century  and  an  half,  from  the  improved  good 
sense,  and  possibly  frpm  the  more  enlightened  consciences  of  the 

I resent  generation,  is  become  nearly  as  obsolete  as  astrology  itself, 
t  was,  in  truth,  a  study  which  deserved  to  pass,  into  obUvion.  A 
moderate  understanding,  accompanied  with  upright  intentions,  will 
generally  suffice  to  inform  the  conscience.  But  an  anxiety  to  pene- 
trate into  the  intricacies  of  this  pursuit,  as  distinct  from  the  general 
outlines  of  morality,  will  sdmost  always  betray  a  mind  anxious  to 
approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  confines  of  right  and  wroi^ 
which  is  criminal  in  itself.  Leave  the  limits  between  vice  and  vir* 
tue,  between  obedience  and  transgression,  to  a  certain  degree  inde- 
.terminate — keep  the  subject  in  undefined  generalities,  and  a  good 
conscience  will  feel  an  awful  dread  approaching  the  boundary, 
lest  it  should  unwarily  transgress  it.  But,  by  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions— by  precision  and  by  scientific  sub^y — what  ought  to  be 
matter  of  feeling  degenerates  into  cold  ratiocination,  and  the  ac- 
complished casuist,  with  all  his  arts,  would  many  times  be  embar* 
rassed  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  character  of  an  honest  man. 
Few  persons,  therefore,  have  taken  up  the  study  of  easui:itry  with  a 
view  to  their  own  personal  conduct,  who  have  not  had  some  secret 
pangs  of  conscience  to  sooth — some  dark  and  doubtful  paths  to 
tread,  in  which  the  clear  and  unsophisticated  light  of  reason  and 
coivcience  afforded  no  encouraging  directions* 

Yet  is  it  with  this  work  of  Taylor  as  with  those  of  die  sohool- 
mm.  Neglected  and  almost  forgotten  as  they  are,  men  of  leisure  and 
curiosity  will  find  in  them  a  fund  of  learning  and  a  power  of  intet* 
leet-  bestowed  upon  few ;  often  niisapplied  indeed,  but  sometimes 
iuseful,  imd  almost  always  entertaining*  The  misdirected  enelgies 
of  such  minds  must  always. produce  something  iK>vel„  .at  least,  and 
£ar  beyond  the  fiat  and  trivial  lucubrations  of  unenlightened  and 
.well-meaning  industry. 

.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  Jeremy  Taylor  as  a  man  of  vast  and 
imdiscifJined  genius ;  pregnant  with  noble  conceptions,  which  he 
^wanted  the  power  of  expressing  with  precision,  and  stored  with 
erudition,  which  he  displayed  without  reserve  and  without  sdection 
^in  season  and  out  of  season — to  the  learned  and  to  tlie  unlearned. 
But  to  lli^  slender  theologians  of  the  present  day^  who  will  never 
sin  after  the  example  of  Taylor — who  want  matlar  to  express,  not 
ckar  and  ap^  vsords  ii^  which  to,  express  it-rbis  works  wcuild  afford 
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«  mine  of  the  ridiest  ore;  while  the  labour  of  sifting  and  refining  it 
wonld  furnish  a  more  profitable  exeixise  for  their  feeble  intetlecia 
than  the  hopeless  task  of  drawing  from  their  own  sterile  invention. 
But  in  tfab  conversion,  let  them  beware  of  sublimity  and  pathos ; 
of  sublimity  which,  even  in  the  hands  of  Taylor,  sometimes  swells 
into  bombast; -and  of  pathos  which^  in  their  hands,  would  too  surely 
degenerate  into  puling. 

It  is  not  from  the  excellence  of  tfiese  two^ works,  which  is  far  from 
Iranscendanty — it  is  not  even  from  the  genius,  the  erudition,  and 
die  virtues  of  their  respective  subjects,  which  are  transcendatit^ 
that .  we  have  selected  and  combined  them  for  the  present  article. 
The  odium  theologicum  disquieted  the  one,  and  die  odium  fana- 
ticum  persecuted  die  other.  Neither  of  diese  principles,  the  op* 
probria  of  the  Christian  church,  has  Tireased  to  exist,  or  is  disarmed 
of  any  portion  of  its  malignity  at  present.  The  church  of  Eng- 
land^ torn  at  this  moment  by  intestine  faction,  and  assailed  by 
heresy  and  fanaticism  from  without,  woidd  have  cause  to  hail  the 
appearance  of  another  Taylor  viithin  her  own  bosom,  or  the 
acquisition  of  another  Melancthon  from  a  sister  church.  Fagius, 
and  Bucer,  and  Martyr,  in  the  first  and  best  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  brought  from  Germany  to  fill  the  ctuiirs  of  our  univer- 
sities ;  but  the  c^th  of  tlie  first  two,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  third, 
quickly  put  an  end  to  their  usefulness ; — and  even  had  their  labours 
been  extended  to  a  longer  period,  we  are  not  quite  sure  whether 
there  would  not  have  been  something  about  them  to  lament,  in  the 
absence  of  that  native  candour,  that  patient  and  dispassionate  tem- 
per, that  destitution  of  all  party-spirit,  which  adorned  Melancthon. 
But  in  England,  in  G^many,  and  in  every  country  which  is  onct ' 
thoroughly  heated  by  theological  controversy,  su'ch  spiriut  will  as- 
suredly fail  of  their  present  reward.  Meanwhile,  the  angry,  th« 
liMrtious,  the  positive,  and  the  dull,  (positive  for  the  most  part  in 
proportion  to  their  dulness,)  will  be  sure  to  attain  their  object. 
Mounfting,  by  means  of  these  qualifications,  to  the  first  places  in 
their  party,  they  live  and  thrive  in  the  atmosphere  of  theological 
strife;  consoled  for  all  the  tempests  which  they  endure  from  witb- 
outy  by  the  cberistmg  warmth  of  fiattery  and  admiration  within. 
Impartial  posterity,  however,  is  sure  to  do  them  justice;  they  aris 
either  forgotten,  or  remembered  occasionally,  as  blind  and  bigoted 
partkans;  But  the  man  like  Melancdion,  who  sees  iiarther  and 
))enetrates  deeper  into  tlie  subject  of  positive  theology,  less  addicted 
|o  ^stem,  litid  more  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Christian 
worid  than  to  be  the  champion  of  its  battles,  roust  be  contented  to 
endure,  while  living,  die  shafts  of  obloquy  and  detraction,  almost 
idike  from  friends  and  Enemies ;  secure,  v^en  the  stonlis  of  human 
possion  have  9libaided,  to  appear  in  the  egre  of  unpr«gttdic6d  postert^ 
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iviA  onclobcled  brigtihiess.  Let  us  not  be  mniAeiiy  «s  plecKfing 
^iote  cause  of  i^eutraltty  or  indifference.  At  n  period  when  tlie  pro* 
fesskm  of  genuine  Cfirtsttanity  M^as  both  unqjuiet  atid  ansufe,  Me^ 
lafictiion  was  iieitlier  neutral  nor  mdifferent.  He  wore  out  bkt 
atfength  and  spirits  in  the  eauae.  He  was  siucerely  devout,  as  weti 
as  active ;  but  he  was  elegant,  and  perhaps  faslidtout.  Neither 
his  taste  nor  temper  could  endure  the  rude  inanii«i*s  and  tte  coerse 
mvecliVes  of  vulgar  controvertists.  By  moderating  the  ftiry  of  his 
friends,  he  abated  somewhat  of  the  rancour  of  tireir  enemies,  lliii 
was  an  achievement  far  ahove  the  temporary  triunipira  of:  paity ; 
but,  as  a  recompense  for  suck  a  service,  scepticism  and'  Itiie- 
warmness^  pyrriionism  and  infidelity  were  ^^^ged  upon  him  from 
every  quarter ;  and  a  gi-eat  cardinal,  who  meaot  a  compKment  by 
the  question,  seriously  inquired  whether  Melattcthon  fci^lieved  in  ^ 
&turelife? 

We .  must  hcre^  in  justice  to  ourselves,  be  permitted  to  malie 
anotjher  distinctiou.  In  himy  these  admirable  qualities,  this  exem^ 
l^lary  fnoderatioR,  in  particular,  were  combined  with  all  the  artit# 
and  excitable  feeling  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  genimu 
They  were,  therefore,  not  constitutional ;  they  were  the  product  pf 
conviction  atid  of  principle ;  they  bore  no  reseaibtattce  to  the  cakn« 
ness  and  moderation  of  some  modern  Grerman  professor,  some  great 
Melchiop-  insipidus,  whose  irascible  feelings  it  is  as  dfiBcult  to  ev 
cite  as  those  of  the  patient  and  plodding  ox. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  persuaded  that^  if  a  man  ami  a  scholar^  not 
indeed  Hke  Melancthbn,  but  with  half  his  talents,  aifd  \\kh  alt  \m 
integrity,  could  place  himsdf  between  the  two  great  cdnteiiding 
parties  which  rend  the  church  of  England  at  present,  and  persuade 
the  Calvtnist  that,  while  his  intentions  were  pure,  and  his  zeal  to 
be  respected,  his  temper  was  bigoted  and  bis  opinions  contracted, 
while  hb  mode  of  distribtfting  the  Scripl^res  w^  osftenlatious,  and 
^tiding  to  schism ; — if  he  could,  in  the  next  place,  convince  a  party 
an  ore  open,  perhaps;  to  conviction^  that  Calviobm  was  not  once 
Accounted  quite  so  frightful  a  bugbear  as  it  now  appears ;  that  ftt 
JwHMrst  eon$eqt»ences  are  disclaimed  in  terms,  and  do  not  fbHo^^  in 
faot;'^-^ould  he,  in  the  last  phcey  stfcceed  in  eonvineing  both,  that 
the  fukjects  of  all  this  acrioiKMiious  debate  soon  run  up  into  diifi^ 
taktes^on  bolh  sides,  which  surpass  man's miderstanding  to  remove,--* 
^  angb7 zealots  of  both  parties  wouM^^xclaimagainsit  him,  as  tbey 
bad  b^ore  exclaimed  against  Mehncthon.  B«t  the  cdm  Toice  of 
raasoQ,  the  persuasive  eloqw^noe  of  moderation,  woidd  neither  be 
unheard  nor  itnatteiided  to  b^  tlioie,  who  best  deserVe  ^either  to  be 
mtightened  or  restrained.  > 
.  IMtber  wdi  it  be  urtprofttaWe  for  those  who  fill  the  aame  high 
irtatton  wUb  Bii^i^  Taj^,  to  eontempfalte  tke  fkMrtfait  heve  ex*- 
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hafatl^d  oi  tkrtr  amiafeiey  eloqueiit,  and  popular  preUt€.  In  tiie 
Itmner  generfttion^  a  sour  and  perseeu|ing  prelacy,  with  Taylor's^ 
master  »t  their  head,  jqontendiiig,  about  forms  and  shadows,  with 
spirits  more  narrow  and  bigoted  than  themselves^  overthrew  the 
ehurch  of  £^[^and*  Since  the  Restoration  that  dmrch,  ad- 
monished at  once  by  past  calamities,  and  more  enlighlened  in  the 
true  fHriocipkfit  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  has  assumed  a  more  mild 
and  becngnant  aspect.  To  this  happy  revolution  in  principle  an4 
conduct  no  one  work  ctMitributed  more  than  Taylor's  Liberty  of 
Prophesying,  which,  though  written  to  procure  toleration  for  his 
o^vB  persecuted  communion,  pleaded  the  rights  of  that  toleratioji 
on  gtounds  so  universal,  tliat  the  oppressois  and  the  persecutors, 
when  lihemselves  depressed,  quickly  learned  to  shelter  themselves 
under  its  protection.  In  short,  to  the  principles  of  Bishop  Taylor,- 
-first,  perhaps^  displayed  in  that  admirable  work,  may  be  traced  ihe 
?rtiU  more  clear  and  irrefragable  reasonings  of  Locke,  and  finally  the 
Toleration  Act  itself.  For  a  season,  indeed,  the  dissenters  reposed 
wkh  app'arent  content  and  satisfaction,  under  tjie  shelter  of  tltei 
protection  thus  afforded  them.  The  low  church  principles  avowed 
by  mai^  of  the  bishops  in  the  last  reign,  produced  a  kind  of 
approximation.  '  The  leading  dissenters  were  rational,  peaceable, 
aivd  many  of  them  learned.  They  treated  the  hierarchy  with  re- 
spect, aitd  some  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  bishops  cor^ 
responded  with  thecn  on  friendly  terms*  But  the  security  and 
tranqniyi^  of  the  church,  in  no  long  peiriod,  began  to  produce 
th^r  usual  consequences  for  many  of  the  clergy  slept  over  their 
charges,  and  a  dreadful  explosion  of  fanaticism  and  bigotry  broke 
forth^  which,  if  x)pposed  as  indiscreetly  as  it  was  jn  the  time  of 
Chaises  the  First,  would  soon  bring  back  the  worst  and  wildest 
disorders  of  tlw  republic.  Even  now,  as  in  that  wretched  period 
of  cant  and  hypocrisy, '  every  man  may  become  a  preacher,  and 
every  prea^^r  oaay  collect  a  congregation.' 

But  where  is  this  to  end  i  If  not  exasperated  by  opposition, 
they  may  be  emboldened  by  indulgence.  The  evil  is  spreading  j 
die  de^tion  is  inereasing ;  tlie  principle  of  church  union  and 
camimiaion  is  almost  gone ;  akeady  the  time  is  arrived  when  tb^ 
toteratioi)  so  liberally  accorded  to  them  is  scarcely  allowed  to  us. 
Mnhitudesof  unreflecting  people,  guided  by  humour,  not  by  prin^ 
dfile^  would  continue  to  wander  from  the  church  to  tbl^  conven** 
fiele,  and  front  tbe  <;(niventicle  to  tbechurcli,  were  they  not  threat^ 
ened  by 'their  iiew  feiends  with,  an  excommunication,  which  the 
churqh  has  neither  power  nor  inclmation  to  infiict.  « They  have 
di8c^>thie~we  have  none.  They  are  organized,  classed,  arranged^ 
(we  speak  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  mimerous  sect,)  with  all  fhe 
esMCtnesBaf  military  disciplines  and  every  member  knows  his  posh 
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The  certainty  and  expedition  of  their  connniiniestioiis  are  eqmM^ 
formidable.  If  a  petty  squabble  takes  place  between  a  paro<^iiiA 
flergyman  and  revolted  parishioners,  every  ckciHnstanoe  of  it  i» 
known  to  the  brotherhood  in  a  few  posts  from  Comwdl  to  Cum- 
berland. It  is  not  patient  endurance — it  is  not  indiscreet  concilia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  muiisters,  or  members  of  the  establishment, 
by  frequenting  their  meetings  and  uniting  in  their  plans,*  even  for 
purposes  ostensibly  useful,  that  will  long  keep  things  as  tbey  are» 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  it  is  time  for  those  who  lore 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  of  the  Reformation,  to  awake — 
by  timidity  and  acquiescence  we  shall  never  make  ehurehmeii  of 
them,  while  they  may  make  dissenters  of  us.  In  every  association, 
whether  public  or  domestic,  between  them  and  us,  it  has  uniformly 
been  our  lot  to  suffer.  In  zeal,  in  vigilance,  and  in  cunning,  they 
are  evidently  our  superiors.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  allege  a  fac^ 
which,  as  long  as  the  establishment  has  wealth  and  honour  to  be- 
stow, will  always  exist,  that  the  clergy  are  more  learned,  ibetr  dis- 
courses better  composed,  their  reasonii^s  naore  cogent,  and  even 
that  their  lives,  if  not  equally  severe,  are  equally  free  from  just  re- 
proach with  those  of  their  opponents.  In  the  present  disposition 
of  the  enthu-^iastic  sects,  human  learning,  and  human  reason  itself, 
are  most  pmdently  and  consistently  decried ;  and  while  a  sullen  and 
gloomy  exterior  is  often  known  by  the  party  themselves  to  coaeeal  | 
die  worst  and  most  odioUs  vices,  an  open  countenance^  a  cheerful 
deportment,  though  arising  out  of  a  good  conscience,  andthe  greatest 
purity  of  life,  are  considered  as  little  better  than  marks  of  renrobar 
tion.  It  affords,  however,  some,  but  no  very  animating  consolation, 
to  reflect,  that  the  higher  ranks  are  generally  frietidly  to  the  chinxh, 
while  tlie  bulk  of  the  lower  orders  are  yet  untainted.  Let  the  value 
of  this  encouragement  be  carefully  weighed^  The  higher  orders 
(thanks  to  the  general  dissolution  of  all  respect  for  supeciprs !)  have 
Kttle  lufliience  over  their  dependents.  Ih  fact,  no  individual  has  now 
much  influence,  while  the  very  existence  of  society  is  threatened  by 

Eo  werful  and  voluntary  combinations.  Add  to  this,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
)wer  orders,  who  have  not  openly  renounced  our  commmik>n,  arc 
lamentably  ignorant  of  its  principles,  and  lamentably  indifferenf  to 
its  interests :  so  that  the  real  friends  of  the  church  are  comparatively 
few — the  largest  body  of  its  adherents  lukewarm- — md  its  enemies, 
bowever  ^Kvided  among  themselves,  zealous,  well  dWcipIinedj^  and 
acting  with  united  hostility  against  it.  This  statement,  hmvever 
gloomy,  is  iiot  exaggerated.  Yet  the  trudt  vtmst  not  be  dissembled. 
Against  an  unknowii  and  unexpected  evil  these  is  no  defence ;  but 
the  slow  and  cautious  march  of  an  invading  enemy  cannot  be  -con- 
cealed; and,  without  a  supineness  which  at  once  invites  and  merks  its 
owndesjtructiop,may  be  met  in  time.  After  iilWjat  must  be  admitted 
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en  the  extinciioii  of  personal  respect  or  attachment  to  ancient  insti- 
tutioDSy  the  united  influence  of  ten  thousand  such  men  as  compose  the 
great  body  of  the  English  clergy,  though  dispersed  among  as  many 
aullioDs,  cannot  but  oe  considerable.  jPor  their  united  exertions 
against  the  torrent  of  Jacobinical  frenzy  they  have  never  hitherto 
rreceived  their  just  reward.  Yet,  as  a  body,  they  are  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  dissatisfied;  and  divided  as. they  are  in  sentiment,  on 
some  abstruse  and  certainly  non  essential  doctrines,  we  are  per- 
suaded, that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  are  ready  to  unite  with 
kead  and  heart  against  all  the  sectarian  adversaries  of  the  church. 
Let  n«t  such  men  be  discountenanced;.  let  not  their  services  be  re- 
fused, their  professions  of  zeal  and  attachnient  suspected,  their  very 
persons  marked  and  avoided:  i|  is  quite  sufficient  to  have  so  many 
enemies  without.  ENAON,  to  use  the  brief  and  ener- 

getic language  of  Thucydides,  was  the  end  of  many  a  Grecian  city, 
which  bad  lor^,  and  would  yet  longer  have  widistood  every  hostile 
aggression.  The  same  calamity  tnay  be  our's,  and  we  m^y  regret 
^r  foolish  dissensions  when  it  is  too  late.  « 

But  another  enemy  often  . baffled,  and  as  often  returning  to  the 
charge,  is  once  more  at  our  gates*  Of  tbjs  adversary,'$ubtle,  acute, 
united  and  persevering, '  the  variations  of  the  Protestant  churches' 
have  long' been  a  favourite  theme.  They  have  friends,  honest  we 
hope,  and  unsuspecting  friends,  within  our  own  camp,  who  are  la- 
bouring to  disunite  and  to  embroil  us.  At  the  same  time  the  pror 
.testaiit  enemies  of  the  chujch,  by  a  monstrous  combination,  which 
their  predecessors  of  better  times  rejected  with  abhorrence,  arc 
almost  universally  their  allies. 

To  recur,  after  a  long  digression,  to  the  immediate  subject  of 
this  article.  Who  that  loves  the  peace — who  that  wishes  for  the  very 
existence  of  the  church,  when  he  contemplate^  the  character  of 
Bifihop  Taylor,  can  forbear  to  exclaim  Utinam  viveres !  With  his 
•admirable  temper, — widi  his  comprehensive  views  of  church 
polity, — with  his  c(mtempt  for  foolish  minutLaa^  on  which  b^ots  of , 
^very  class  would  rest  the  ark  itself, — had  he  been  placed  in  the 
metropolitan  chair  of  his  master  Laud,  he  might  have  saved  the 
church  of  England,  the  life  of  his  sovereign,  and  tlie  constitutiooL 

his  country;,  Jo  the  destnictiom  of- all  which,  that  honest,  pas- 
sionate man,  and  worst  of  politicians,  principally  contributed.^ 
W^  accuse  not,  tlie  present  age,  because  it  has.  not  multiplied  such 
men  as  he  w^s^  ;  they  are,  in  fact,  not  the  productions  of  rC very  age, 
or  every  country ;  and  what  is  more  unliappy,  their  dispositions, 
which  c^re  a^taiiiable,  are  rarely  found  but  in  union  with  understand- 
ings which  are  not.  Yet  has  this  geneiatipn  been  blessed  with  one 
example  which  might  serv*  to  prove  what  the  united  powers^iof 
geniusj^  activity,  gentleness,  and  vigour  can  achieve,  even  in  days 
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'H'ttywM'd  and  perverse  as  those  091  which  nceimve  b««n  uvksipfikf 
cafitf  Itie  ^loqiieace  of  Taylor,  without  his  affieclatioh— the  auMft 
ferveiit  devotion,  accompanied  by  a  maafjer  which  would  othetr 
^ise  have  been  somewhax  theatrical — the  moit  captivating  sinpb- 
city  and  grace  of  manoer  in  Bishop  Porteus,  concUis^  multitudes  at. 
prejtfdiced  atid  bigoted  persons,  not  only  to  his  person,  but  to  the 
decent  forms,  and  even  elegances,  of  the  church  o(  England.  Tb^ 
did  more  : — they  enabled  him  occasionally  to  act  with  the  dectsiou 
of  former  times,  to  exercise,  without  clamour  and  without  reproach, 
acts  of  discipline  which,  in  most  of  bis  brethren,  would  have  beea 
highly  unpopular.  Genius  indeed,  a  graceful  person,  a  capiiVatiiig 
elocution,  those  peculiar  graces,  in  short,  which  animate  every  di»- 
course,  and  give  a  spirit  to  the  performance  of  every  ordinance,  arp 
precious  gifts  of  nature  very  sparingly  bestowed  on  mankind ;  and 
;diose  who,  for  the  benefit  of  their  country,  are  entrusted  with 
the  selection  of  men  for  high  offices  in  the  church,  can  only  chuse 
out  of  such  materials  as  they  have.  It  were  as  idle  and  as  abauid^ 
to  remit  ftien  to  such  works  as  are  now  before  us,  in  order  to  ao- 
^re  these  incommunicable  talents,  as  it  would  be  to^end-  a  ma- 
thematician to  the  life  of  Newton  in  order  to  teach  him  to  write 
another  Priucipia. 

But  from  such  volumes  as  the  life  of  Taylor,  many  lessons  of 
attainable  improvement' may  be  learned  by  those  who  exercise  the 
same  functions,  in  times  almost  as  perilous  as  his  own.  A  deep 
eense  of  tliar  duty  and  their  responsibility — an  anxiety  to  avoM 
^at  bigotry  whidi  ihey  condemn  iu  others — a  diligent  attention  la 
the  popular  duty  of  preaching — an  unwillingness  to  exercise  vex^ 
atious  acts  of  power  on  those  who  are  placed  under  tlneir  govern- 
ment, for.  mere  matters  of  opinion,  (not  of  order,)  accompanied  bjr 
extreme  vigilance^to  detect  and  to  punish  every  appearance  of  im- 
morality and  licentiousness,  which  too  often  secures  to  itself  impu- 
nity by  high  pretensions  to  zeal  for  the  church — these  were,  in 
Taylor  anditi  others,  §reat  qualities,  which^  after  years  of  anardif 
«nd-  fanaticism,  reconciled  the  people  of  these  kingdoms  to  the 
tefitoration  of  epkcppacy ;  and  these,  above  all  others,  will  con- 
tribute to  its  perpetuity. 

We  now  dismiss  the  lives  of  'Mdlknctiion  and  of  Taylor;  ou 
which  we  have  been  the  more  diffiise,  partly  from  some  peciditf 
circumstances  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  our  own  church  at  pre- 
sent, to  which  they  may  he  piofitably  applied,  and  partly  bo- 
cause  the  two  biographers,  thou^  sensible  and  well-principled 
tnen,  have  consented  themselves  either  with  mere  narrative  or  un- 
distinguisbing  panegyric.  In  point  of  composition^  there  is  nodiing 
g^tly  to  censure  or  conmiend ;  but  *tlie  portrait  of  MelaucAou 
requires  a  hand  tnore  cap^le  of  dravriug  tha  U^ts-aud  shadtn 
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\«^hich  are  necessary  to  the  finished  likeness  of  so  peculiar  a  charac- 
ter; and  that  of  Taylor,  n  writer  at  least,  requires  much  more 
shade  than  his  present  biographer  has  bestowed  upon  it.  As  a 
man,  a  Christian^  and  a  bishop,  no  more  seems  to  have  beea 
wanted  than  to  delineate  the  countenance  of  an  angel. 


Art.  XIII.  1 .  jfppendix  to  the  Remains  of  John  Tweddell.  By 
Robert  Tweddell,  A.  M.    London.  1815. 

2.  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  Sub- 
ject of  an  Article  in  TSlo.  L.  of  that  Journal,  on  the.  Remains 
of  John  Tweddell.  By  die  Earl  of  Elgin.  Second  Edition. 
8vo.  pp.  63.  London.  18  iG^ 

3.  Postscript  to  a  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviiisf, 
By  the  Earl  of  Elgin,    pp.  32. 

4.  A  Narrative  of  what  is  knozmi  respecting  the  Literary  Remains 
of  the  late  John  Tweddell.  By  Philip  Hunt,  LL.I).  formerly 
Chaplain  to  H.  E.  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  dvo.  pp.  47*  Loudon. 
181(j. 

r\P  the  Remains  of  Mr.  John  Tweddell  an  account  will  be 
found  in  a  former  article  of  this  Number. — We  have  reserved 
for  a  separate  consideration,  the  Appendix  to  that  volume,  and  the 
other  publications  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  controversy  is  in- 
ileed  of  a  nature  so  extraordinary,  and  so  interesting  to  literary  men, 
that  we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  lay  a  statement  of  it  before  our 
readers  ;  in  doing  so,  we  shall  be  sure  to  observe,  because  we  feel, 
a  strict  impartiality,  and  we  hope  to  avoid  all  that  intemperance 
of  language  which  has  marked  one  at  least  of  the  parties. 

The  literary  acquirements  of  Mr.  Tweddell,  the  respective  diplo- 
matic merits  of  Lord  Elgin  and  of  Mr,  Spencer  Smith,  or  Smythe*. 
his  lordship's  predecessor  at  Constantinople,  which  have  occupied 
other  pens  in  this  controversy,  have  in  fact  little  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion in  discussion.  Mr.  Tweddell's  Remains,  whatever  were  their 
intrinsic  value,  were  sacred,  as  being  not  Only  private,  but,  under  the 
circumstances  of  his  decease,  national  property ;  and  any  splendour 
of  public  service  would  but  little  avail  Lord  Elgin  against  the  proof 
of  having  had  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  secreting  any  of  these 
effects  for  his  own  purposes.  Why  the  public  life  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  has  occupied  so  many  pages  of  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell's  Ap- 
pendix, we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 

*  This  geiUieinan's  iiaiue,  through  the  whole  of  this  volume,     n-iti)  apparent  design, 
spelled  Smythe.    We  have  consulted  the  Gazettes  and  other  authentic  works  in  whic^ 
this  name  is  mt^tioned,  and  have  invariably  found  it  written  Smith.    As  we  •  ai|e 
onwiliing  to  give  offence  by  any  mistake  in  this  matter,  we  have  noticed  both  names 
but  shall  call  Mr.  Smith  by  that  by  which  he  has  been  hitherto  commonly  known. 
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has  no  legitimate  concern  with  the  question,  and>  as  Lord  Elgin  states 
in  his  Postscript,  (p.  15.)  the  part  which  Mr.  Smith  seems  to  have 
in  the  publication  serves  only  to  invalidate  his  testimony,  by  provii^ 
him  to  be  not  a  witness  but  2i  party  to  the  cause ;  and  if,  as  indeed 
appears  too  probable,  Mr,  Smith  has  really  contributed  to  the  com- 
position of  this  Appendix,  and  yet  affects  to  come  forward  as  an  evi-- 
deuce  in  a  case  in  which  he  is  in  fact  one  of  the  accusers,,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  such  a  proceeding  is  uncandid  and  disingenuous. 

The  facts  which  have  occasioned  this  curious  discussion  are 
these : — Mr.  John  Tweddell  died  at  Athens,  in  1 799.  His  papers, 
consisting  of  notes  made,  and  drawings  and  inscriptions  collected 
during  his  travels  in  Greece,  were  found  at  his  decease,  and  after 
being  minutely  examined  by  the  British  consul  at  Athens,  were 
transmitted  to  the  chancery  (or  public  office)  of  the  British  embassy 
at  Constantinople — the  vessel  conveying  these  effects  suffered  ship- 
wreck before  she  reached  Constantinople,  the  effects  themselves 
were  much  damaged  by  sea-water,  and  the  accidents  usually  attend- 
ing such  an  event ;  but  it  seems  certain  that  a  considerable  part 
reached  the  palace  of  the  embassy. 

Another  portion  of  Mr.  Tweddeirs  effects  had  been  left  by  hiin 
at  Constantinople,  in  the  care  of  the  late  Mr.  Thornton,  then  one 
of  the  factory  there ;  these  effects  consisted  of  clothes  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  that  kind,  and  also  of  some  manuscript  accounts  of  his  jour- 
ney through  Europe,  and  particularly  of  his  tour  in  Switzerland,  (the 
latter  fairly  written  out.)  It  is  lingular  riiat,  as  the  parcels  first  men- 
tioned suffered  by  water,  these  latter  should  have  been  endangered 
by  fire ;  Mr.  Thomton^s  house  was  burned  down  ;  but  these  effects, 
or  at  least  the  most  valuable  part  of  them^  were  saved^  and  they  were 
also  transferred  to  the  chancery  of  the  embassy. 

And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  double  accident  ia  not 
more  extraordinary  than  the  double  good  fortune  by  which  the  ge- 
nerJil  mass  of  effects  was  in  both  cases  preserved :  we  say  the 
general  mass,  because,  though  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell  and  his  friend» 
assert,  that  ail  was  saved  without  exception,  their  assertions  arc 
not  only  unsupported,  but  contradicted  by  the  evidence.  This 
point,  however,  though  vehemently  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Robert 
Tweddell,  is  really  of  no  great  importance  to  the  ultimate  question ; 
the  charge  against  Lord  Elgin  is,  that  he  purloined  Mr.  Tweddells 
effects,  and  whether  the  alleged  theft  was  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
profitable,  would  be  of  no  consequence  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  obstinacy  and  angry  tone  with  which  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell  as- 
serts that  tq  be  a  fact,  which  nobody  could  know,  and  which  the  evi- 
dence positively  contradicts,  serves  only  to  prove  the  prejudice  with 
which  he  treats  this  subject,  and  to  invalidate  his  opinion  on  oth«r 
»i©re  important  points. 
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Between  tlie  consjignnaent  of  the  packages  from  Athens,  and  theit 
arrival  at  Constantinople,  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  as  ambassador  extra^ 
tjrdinary,  had  superseded  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  who,  haying  |been 
secretJ^ry  to  Mr.  Liston,  had,  between  the  departure  of  the  latter  and 
tlie  arrival  of  Lord  Efgin,  acted  first  as  charg6  d'affaires  and  after- 
v^ards  a§  minister. 

And  this  supersession  appears  to  have  been  Lord  Elgin^s  J^rsi 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Smith  at  least,  his  greatest  offence ;  it 
makes  a  prominent  figure  in  Mr.  Robert  TweddelFs  book  ;  and 
It  is  particularly  and  violently,  we  had  almost  said  virulently,  in- 
sisted upon,  that  Lord  Elgin,  as  his  Majesty's  ambassador,  had  no 
right  to  take  charge  of  the  effects  which  had  been  consigned  to  Mr. 
Smith,  as  his  Majesty's  minister : — because,  say  these  gentlemen,  ihi^ 
ambassador  at  the  Porte  has  two  authorities,  one  from  the  king  as 
his  representative,  the  other  from  the  Levant  Company,  as  theirs  ; 
these  authorities  are  usually  indeed  conferred  conjointly,  and  Mr. 
Smith  bad  so  received  them ;  but  Lord  Elgin's  warrant  from  the 
Levant  Company  was  posterior,  by  many  months,  to  his  appoint- 
ment from  the  king,  and  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  effects; 
Me3srs.  Tweddell  and  Smith  therefore  allege  that  the  effects  of  all 
British  subjects  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Levai^t  Company  stilt 
belonged  to  the  latter  as  their  accredited  agent,  although  he  had  pnly 
obtained  that  cliararter  as  being  his  majesty's  minister,  apd  that  jie 
fiadbeen  superseded  in  this  latter  important  office:  and  Lord  Elgin's 
SEIZING  these  etiectSj  is,  for  the  aforesaid  reasons,  reprobated  as 
an  officious  and^in^eUcqte  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  Mr.  Smith, 
and  a  summary  $xiA  u9tbitrari/  proceeding  on  the  part  of  his  lordship. 
{JppendiXf  p.  415.) 

We  should  not  give  a  fair  view  of  this  part  of  the  question,  if 
we  did  not  quote  a  passage  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Smith  to  Mr. 
Tweddell's  father;  dated,  Constantinople,  15th  April,  1801,  which 
shews  the  temper  in  which  this  particular  charge  is  made  against; 
Lord  Elgin. 

*  At  length  such  a  crisis  has  taken  place  in  my  own  position,  as  af- 
fords an  occasion,  that  I  am  not  backward  in  availing  myself  of  towards 
you.  Lord  Elgin's  progressive  encroachment  on  tbe  department  re- 
served to  rae  in  this  country,  at  his  nomination  to  the  embassy-extraoi> 
dinary,  has  terminated  in  the  way  to  be  apprehended  from  his  superior 
weight  of  metal ;  namely,  by  my  entire  supersedure^  and  by  the  trans- 
fer of  all  my  official  functions  to  his  Lordship :  I  am  therefore  upon 
the  point  of  quitting  this  post,  to  return  home.  And  I  beg  leave  to  ac- 
company this  acknowledgment,  by  the  expression  of  my  regret  that  the  in- 
terference of  other  persons  (an  interference  which  I  must  reprobate,  as 
highly  officious  and  indelicate,  to  apply  no  other  epithet)  should  hav« 
made  all  my  regard  for  your  late  estimable  son's  memory,  as  w^U  as  my 
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2eal  for  the  laihe  literary  pursuits,  of  no  avail  towards  a  proper  ad  ad- 
vantageous management  of  his  affairs/ — App.  pp.  412,  413. 

To  the,  same  effect  is  a  pa^ge,  in  an  article  in  a  work  MrBich  we 
Iiave  never  seen,  called  the  Naval  Chronicle,  purporting  to  be  a 
Review  of  Mr.  Thornton'^s  Present  State  of  Turkey,  which  is  quoted 
in  Mr,  Tweddell's  Appendix,  and  which,  from  internal  and  external 
evidence,  we  concur  with  Lord  Elgin,  (P.  S.  p.  15.)  in  supposing  to 
be  the  production  of  Mr.  Smith  himself. 

*  This  nobleman  was  sent  with  the  splendid  character  of  ambassadbr- 
extraordinary,  to  exchange  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  we  have  al- 

*  f^ady  alluded  to,  and  at  the  same  time  to  supersede  the  minister  by 
whom  it  had  been  negotiated who  was  not,  it  seems,  considered  in^ 
Downing-street,  of  sufficient  consequence  (we  suppose  in  a  parHanientcay 
sen^e)  to  solemnize  the  completion  of  his  own  work.* — p..  444. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  these  direct  charges  and  querulous- insioua 
tions  of  an  officious  encroachment  on  Mr.  Smith's  office,  by  a  violetit 
and  uftjustifiable  seizure  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  effects,  we  have, 
in  the  first  place,  the  distinct  evidence  of  Mr.  Thornton,  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  highest  personal  honour  and  credibility,  (and  certainly 
na  friend  of  Lord  Elgin's,)  that  as  soon  ns  he  heard  of  the  ship- 
wrecked effects  being  landed,  he  applied  to  Mr.  Smith,  to  whom 
A«y  were  addressedC- 

*  Begged  him  to  give  directions  for  havfng  the  boxes  opened,  in  or- 
der to  put  a  stop  to  the  damage,^^  which  whatever  they  might  contain 
was  receiving.  Mr.  Sitiythe,  however,  said,  that  although  Mr.  TweddcHV 
effects  had  been  properly  consigned  to  him  while  he  was  chief  of  the 
misskmyyet,  as  he  was  now  no  longer  so,  he  had  no  &I6ht  to 

MEDDLE  WITH  THEM.* — App,  p.  373. 

The  fact,  indeed,  seems- to  be  that  Mr.  Smith  was  sa  indijgnant 
at  being  superseded  as  minhtery  that  he  declined  performing  the 
functions  even  of  the  office  which  the  new  arrangement  left  to  him, 
namely,  that  of  secretary  of  the  embassy ;  or,  at  least,  performed 
them  so  sullenly  and  carelessly  that  no  traces  of  his  official  exertions 
appear  in  this  affair;  and  rt  is  remarkable  that  it  was  not  till  April, 
1801,  nearly  two  years  after  John  TweddeR  s  death,  that  Mr,  Smith 
diought  of  writing  to  Mr.  Tweddell,  senior,  onr  the  bnsiness 
Vvhich  he  would  have  us  believe  to  have  been  so  near  to  his  heart 
and  so  frequent  in  his  thoughts.  We  therefore  feel  warranted  in 
concluding,  that  it  was  his  anger  against  Lord  Elgin  rather  than  his 
regard  for  Mr*  Tweddell  that  dictated  the  reluctant  and  tardy  letter 
of  April,  1 80 1 . 

We  have,  then,  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  our  opinion  that  it 
is  to  Mr^  Smith  that  the  loss  or  dispersion  of  Uie  Tweddell  papers, 
is,  in  the  first  instance  and  essentially,  attributable  :  he  certainly 
did  not  and  coutd  not  foresee  that  bis  peCti^ness  was  to  have  such 
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consequences ;  but  while  we  acquit  him  of  the  intention,  we  must 
tronvict  him  of  the  fact,  of  being,  in  our  opinion,  the  prime  cause 
all  the  mischief. 

The  first  consequence  of  Mr.  Smith's  '  declining  to  meddle'  was, 
that  Lord  Elgin  did  not  hear  of  the  effects  for  a  long  time  after  their 
arrival,  and  then  only  by  the  Jardy  application  of  Mr.  Thornton  tp 
lave  die  packages  examined;  and  so  little  anxious  wasliis  lordship  to 
encroach,  or,  in  a  summary  and  arbitrary  way,  seize  Mr.  Twed- 
delFs  effects,  that  it  is  elsewhere  urged  as  a  topic  cff  accusation 
against  .his  lordship,  thaX  these  effects  were  eight  weeks  ia  iiis 
palace  before  he  deigned  to  look  at  them ;  and  it  is  even  angrily 
stated  that  the  contents  were  damaged  by  the  delays  of  the  ambas- 
tador  who  had  been,  just  before,  charged  with  such  hasty  ^nd  sum- 
mary proceedings. 

But  even  admitting  that  Lord  Elgin  had  taken  pains  to  recover 
these  effects,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  no  more  than  Mr.  Thornton, 
tin  experienced  meniber  of  the  Levant  Company,  considered  to  b© 
iiis  uodou'bted,  not  right  only^  but,  duty.  These  are  Mr.  Thorn* 
-ton's  words ::  , 

*  In  the  first  place,  then,  and  in  answer  to  your  encjulry  marked 
"  1,"  I  have  to  say,  that  Lord  Elgin  did  not  give-me  an  order  in  an  oflS- 
cial  form  to  send  to  his  house,  the  effects  which  your  brother  had  en- 
trusted to  ipy  care.  Perhaps  he  said,  after  asking  me  to  attend  at  the 
opening  of  the  trunks  sent  up  from  Athens,"  and  you  may  as  well  send 
those  you  have,  that  we  may  look  over  them  all  together."  Lord  El- 
gin, however,  as  English  ambassador,  had  the  rights  and,  indeed,  it  was 
£is  (/iify,  to  take -into -his  own  hands  the  property  of  any  of  the  king^ 
subjects  dying  intestate  in  Turkey.' — App,  pp.  376,  377. 

Upon  the  whole  then  of  this  part  of  the  suTyect,  as  of  a  former^ 
we  are  bound  in  candour  to  say  that  the  charge  against  Lord 
EJgin  fails  altogether ;  and  that  the  personality  and  violence  wil^i 
which  the  untenable  and  absurd  propositions  of  Messrs.  Robert 
Tweddell  and  Spencer  Smith  are  advanced,  serve  only  to  dmiinish 
our  confidence  in  their  judgment  and  testimony  on  other  points  oc 
the  question. 

We  now  however  come,  after  these  outworks,  to  the  main  body 
.of  the  case. 

It  is  admitted,  upon  all  hands,  that  some  of  Mr.  TweddeU's 
manuscripts  and  drawings  came,  for  the  purpose  of  being  dried^ 
and  at  Mr.  Thornton's  request,  from  liis  warehouse  and  tlie  chan» 
eery,  into  the  more  immediate  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin ;  that 
he  opened  the  parcels  containing  them,  before  a  company  assembled 
for  the  occasion ;  that  they  were  considerably  damaged,  but  not^ 
in  general,  to  the  extent  of  being  illegible  or  useless ;  that  they  were 
spread  out  m  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  embassy  to  dry ;  tbst  Lord 
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iElgin  carefully  locked  up  the  room ;  that  they  (or,  at  least,  a  part 
of  them)  were  afterwards  carefully  packed,  under  the  eye  of  one  of 
Mr.  Tweddell's  friends,*  and  transferred  from  Lord  Elgin's  private 
custody  back  again  to  the  chancery,  or  public  office,  of  the  embassy ; 
and  that  from  that  day  to  this,  though  every  inquiry  appears  to  have 
been  made  in  every  quarter  and  frodi  every  person  who  was  likely 
to  be  acquainted  with  any  particulars  of  the  affair,  (with  a  single 
exception  or  two,  which  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter,)  no  trace  of 
the  papers  whatsoever  has  been  found.  . 

We  shall  here  collect  into  one  view  the  principal  heads  of  the 
evidence  procured  by  these  inquiries,  as  they  are  stated  in  Mr. 
Mobert  Iweddell's  Jppendix. 

Papa  SimeoTiy  the  person  entrusted  to  convey  the  effects  from 
.  Athens  to  Constantinople,  acknowledges  to  have  received  four 
trunks  and  a  small  case,  containing  forty-eight  books,  with  some 
saddles,  &c.  8cc.  ( App.  but,  on  the  passage,  his  vessel  was 

wrecked  at  Koutali ;  the  packages  above-mentioned  remained  for 
three  days  covered  by  the  waVes,  and  were  afterwards  driven  on 
shore,  broken  by  the  surf.  The  magistrates  of  Koutali  exerted 
themselves,  to  save  every  thing  possible,  and  they  delivered  Papa 
Simeon  a  certificate  touching  the  effects  saverf,  which  certificate  the 
Papa  delivered  into  the  very  hands  (propres  mains)  of  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith  himself.  (App.ASd*) 

Qount  Ludolf,  the  Sicilian  envoy,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Mr. 
Tweddell's,  applied  to  Lord  Elgin  for  the  restitution  of  some  books 
•which  he  had  lent  Mr.  Tweddell ;  his  lordship  ordered  Doctor 
Hunt,  the  chaplain  of  the  embassy,  to  lead  him  to  an  apartment  of 
the  palace,  where  he  saw  scattered  on  a  large  table,  books,  drawings 
and  manuscripts,  which  he  recognized  as  having  belonged  to  Mr. 
Tweddell,  and  which,  having  been  wet  by  sea-water,  were  exposed 
to  dry.    ( App.  436. j 

Lord  Elgin,  after  a  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  three  of  which  were 
pasi^d  in  prison  in  France,  cannot  charge  his  memory  with  any 
particulars  of  their  ultimate  fate,  beyond  an  impression  that  Pro- 
fessor Carlyle,  who  had  accompanied  the  embassy  and  who  was  a 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  suggested  that  they 
.should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Losh,  of  Newcastle,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Tweddell's ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  such 
recommendation,  they  were  so  consigned;  and 'according  to  his 
lordship's  recollection,  embarked  in  a  merchant-ship,  he  tbinks 
the  Duncan,  or  a  government  transport  called  the  New  Adven- 
ture ;  and  his  lordship  now  inclines  to  this  latter  opinion,  because  he 
bad  the  special  directions  of  Mr.  Tweddell,  senior,  to  keep  the 
effects  till  he  should  have  aa  opportunity  of  for wardiiig  them  by  a 
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Hhip  of  war,  or  a  government  vessel.  ( Jpp,  p.  408,)  And  beyond 
tins,  Lord  Elgin  has  no  kind  of  remembrance  of  the  affair. 

31r.  Thornton  knew  nothing  of  the  papers  M'hich  had  been  taken 
out  of  his  possession,  beyond  his  handing  them  over  to  Lord  Elgin  ; 
and  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  effects  in  general,  he  knew  absolutely 
xiothing;  but  he  states,  that  he  was  summoned  to  attend  the  opening 
of  the  packages,  and  that  wiien  Professor  Carlyle  was  about  to 
return  to  England,  he  called  on  Mr.Tliornlon,  *  to  say,  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  and  would  tell  them  any 
thing  which  he  might  have  to  communicate  to  them  respecting  the 
state  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  papers  and  other  property.  Professor 
Carlyle  already  knew  most  of  the  previous  circumstances.' — (App. 
p.  375,)  Mr.  Thornton  adds  subsequently,  *  that  he  never  heard 
of  the  shipment  of  any  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  papers  on  board  the 
Lord  Duncan  or  any  other  merchant  ship— (J^pp.  p.  S78.) ;  and 
thaf  he  never  heard  of  Professor  Carlyle's  having  any  thing  to  do 
^ith  the  shipment  of  any  part  of  this  property.' — {^pp*  p.  383.) 
He  further  insinuates,  in  very  pointed  terms,  that  the  gentlemen  of 
the  embassy  took  opportunities  of  copying  from  Mr.  Tweddell's 
f>apers  and  drawings. — Mr.  Thornton  is  since  dead. 

Doctor  Hunt,  chaplain  to  the  embassy,  recollects  the  effects 
j[)^ing  deposited  with  Lord  Elgin  as  his  Majesty's  ambassador ; 
that  when  the  cases  were  opened,  k  was  observed  that  the  packages 
had  been  previously  broken  open,  and  that  the  medals  had  been 
j)lundered  and  other  little  gold  articles  gone,  which  had  probably 
taken  plac«  at  their  recovery  from  shipwreck ;  that  the  manu- 
scripts and  drawings  were  so  much  injured  by  sea-vvater  and  moul- 
diness^  as  to  be  in  some  instances  reduced  to  pulp ;  and  that  his  lord- 
ship employed  some  gentlemen  of  his  suite,  and  Mr.  Barker,  the  pa- 
norambt,  then  at  P6ra,  *  to  dry  them  in  the  best  manner  thej 
could,  and  to  preserve  every  article,  however  trifling,  of  so  accom- 
plished a  scholar ;  his  lordship  taking  charge  of  them,  and  waiting 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  send  them  to  England.*  Doctor  Hunt 
also  adds,  (hat  Professor  Carlyle,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Tweddell's,  was 
employed  by  Lord  Elgin  in  packing  up  Mr.  Tweddell's  papers ; 
and  the  doctor  states,  with  certainty,  that  Professor  Carlyle  himself 
directed. and  consigned  them  to  Mr.  Losh,  of  Newcastle;  Doctor 
Hunt  saw  them  sent  on  board  a  transport,  he  thinks  the  Duncan ; 
and  adds  his  firm  belief,  that  *  every  scrap'  was  sent  home  in  the 
manner  he  describes;  and  he  asserts  that,  during  his  residence  or  ac- 
quaintance with  Lord  Elgin,  he  never  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
any  scrap'  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  journals  or  drawings  had  been  with- 
held by  Lord  Elgin.    ( Jpp.  445 — 452.) 

Doctor  Hunt  is  still  alive,  but  has,  it  seems,  long  since  ceased  to 
be  among  the  number  of  Lord  Elgin's  friends^ 

r4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Professor  Carlyle,  in  a  letter  from  Constantinople^  to  Mr. 
Loshy  3tates,  that — 

*  All  the  notes,  letters,  and  memoranda,  belonging  to  Tweddell  are, 
at  present f  (the  date  of  his  letter  is  25th  July,  1800,)  in  the  BritisJi 

•  chancery y  at  Pera,  where  they  will  be  safely  preserved  until  th«y  are 
transmitted  to  England,  I  understand  Mr.  Tweddell's  father  wishes  to 
have  them  kept  here  until  they  can  be  sent  by  a  ship  of  war.  I  fear 
the  papers  will  not  be  found  to  contain  any  thing  that  can  be  made  of 
much  general  use  ;  by  the  accounts  I  have  received  of  them,  they  con- 
sist more  uf  hints  and  trains  of  reflection,  than  of  any  detailed  relations 
respecting  actual  visa  \e\  facta.  The  writings  were  much  injured,  and 
the  sketches  almost  totally  spoiled  by  the  sea-water — all  of  them  were, 
however,  separately  dried  with  the  greatest  care  b^ore  their  being  Con- 
signed to  the  CHANCERY.  I  am  all  this  time  speakmg  of  Mr.  Tweddell's 
papers,  which  he  wrote  in  this  country  and  Greece  : — his  former  ones, 
being,  I  believe,  an  account  of  his  travels  previous  to  his  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, were  left  by  himself  in  Mr.  Thornton's  hands,  where  <hey 
now  safely  remain,  having  been  preserved  by  that  gentleman  from  the 
fire  which  almost  destroyed  Pera  about  a  year  ago.' — App.  p.  458. 

Professor  Carlyle  died  not  long  after  his  return  to  England. 
Mr.  Loshy  of  Newcastle^  adduces  some  posthumous  evidence  of 
Professor  Carlyle's : — 

*  I  have  a  distinct  recollection,  that  in  the  many  conversations  I  had 
with  Carlyle,  he  never  considered  himself  as  responsible  for  any  of  J. 
T.'s  property,  having  merely  seen  packed  such  papers,  (observe,  nothing 
but  papers,'*)  as  Lord  Elgin  thought  proper.  In  particular,  he  told 
me,  that  "  he  knew  nothing  of  the  things  which  came  from  Athens," 
except  that  he  saw  some  papers  which  were  dried,  and,  I  think  he  told 
me,  deposited  in  the  chancery  at  Pera/ — Jpp.  p.  459. 

Here  we  must  say  that  the  words  in  a  parenthesis — '  observe, 
nothing  but  " papers" '  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  uncandid attempt 
to  defeat  the  force,  such  as  it  may  be,  of  Mr.  Losh's  recollection  of 
Professor  Carlyle's  conversations.  Mr,  Tweddell's  effects  con- 
sisted of  two  kinds — clothes,  and  articles  of  that  nature, — and  ma- 
nuscripts and  drawings.  In  common  language,  and,  above  all,  in 
contradistinction  to  clothes,  these  latter  articles  would  naturally  be 
called  papers;  and — if  we  are  to  special  plead  upon  the  matter — 
drawings  on  paper  may  be  as  well  called  papers,  as  writings  on 
paper.  We  think  it  right  to  notice  this  insinuation,  as  another  proof 
of  the  temper  in  which  the  friends  of  Mr.  Tweddell  pervert  the  sim- 
plest terms,  and  alter  the  clearest  evidence. 

Mr,  Losh  also  adds  some  gross  and  offensive  statements  of  Mr, 
Carlyle  against  Lord  Elgin's  general  character,  which  prove  great 
enmity  on  the  part  of  the  professor  against  his  lordship ;  but  he 
always  added  to  these  contemptuous  expressions^  bis  opinion  thai 
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Lord  Elgin  would  not  take  the  property  in  question. — {Jpp.  p. 
460.)  • 

Tliis  isy  we  believe  we  may  say^  all  the  material  evidence  adduced 
by  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell ;  and  upon  this  we  think  it  appears,  that 
though  it  is  higiily  to  be  regretted  that  Lord  Elgin  did  not  urge 
Mr.  Smith  to  do  his  official  duty^  and  take  the  ordmary  precaution 
of  having  inventories,  bills  of  lading  and  receipts,  made  out  for  Mr. 
Tweddeirs  eflFects, — nay,  though  it  is  not  certain  that  all  the  pack- 
ages were  ever  delivered  from  the  chancery,  or  ever  shipped  on  board 
any  vessel ;  and  though  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  acquit  the  am« 
bassador,  or  the  secretary  of  embassy,  or  both,  of  negligence, — it 
seeuis  equally  clear,  that  the  gross  charge,  more  than  insinuated 
against  iLord  Elgin,  of  having  surreptitiously  detained  any  of  these 
effects  to  his  own  use,  is  utterly  untenable^  and  therefore  calumnious; 
because — 

1 .  There  is,  we  trust,  in  the  character  of  a  British  nobleman 
strong  moral  evidence  against  his  being  guilty  of  conduct  so  base 
and  sordid ;  evidence  which  notliing  but  the  most  direct  and  posi- 
tive proof  can  invalidate. 

2.  A  certificate  of  such  of  the  effects  as  were  saved  from  the 
shipwreck,  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  who 
might,  if  he  pleased,  have  had  the  chief  custody  of  them  when  they 
were  sent  into  the  chancery,  and  who  had  both  a  knowledge  of,  and 
interest  in  the  transaction,  which  must  have  deterred  Lord  Elgin 
(if  there  were  no  higher  feeling  to  deter  him)  from  this  wretched 
larceny.  We  say  that  Mr.  Smith  might,  if  he  pleased,  have  had  the 
chief  custody  of  the  effects  ;  not  only  because  they  were  in  the  first 
instance  offered  to  him,  but  because  we  understand  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  embassy  is  more  particularly  charged  with  the  direction 
and  superintendance  of  the  Chancery,  in  wliich  it  appears  that  these 
effects  were  twice  lodged. 

3.  No  person  who  could  be  so  base  as  to  entertain  the 
notion  of  appropriating  these  effects  to  his  own  use,  would  have 
behaved  as  Lord  Elgin  did. — He  opened  the  packages  at  a 
meeting  convened  for  the  purpose,  before  every  man  in  Constan- 
tinople, who  could  report  the  facts  in  England. — It  is  even  one 
of  the  charges  against  him,  that  he  permitted  all  the  persons  of 
the  embassy  to  have  access  to  them — a  course  perfectly  incom-> 

?atible  with  a  design  of  afterwards  secreting  them. — He  consulted 
Vofessor  Carlyle  as  to  their  disposal. — He  wrote  to  persons 
in  England,  and  through  them  to  Mr.  Tweddell's  family,  that  he 
was  in  possession  of  these  papers. — He  employed  Mr*  Barker,  the 

Enoramist, — a  gentleman  about  to  return,  and  who  did  return,  to 
igland, — to  superintend  the  attempts  to  recover  what  was  da- 
paged,  and  to  preserve  the  whole.    He  fiieely  admits  Cotmt  Lu- 
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dolfy  oae  of  the  intimated  friends  of  the  deceased,  to  examine  the 
books  and  papers,  and  select  his  own  property  from  that  of  Mr. 
Tweddell.  Are  any  of  these  actions  reconcileable  with  an  intention 
to'  suppress  or  steal  these  papers  ? 

4.  Professor  Carlyle  absolutely  saw  packed  some  of  those  pa- 
pers ;  and  he  asserts  that  it  >vas  after  being  dried  separately  with 
the  greatest  care  that  they  were  so  packed  under  his  own  eye,  and 
consigned  to  the  chancery,  or  6/2 c  department  bf  the  office,  which 
he  uses  iii  contradistinction  to  Lord  Elgin's  previous  private  custody. 
These  are  strange  preliminaries  to  plunder ! 

5.  Mr.  Professor  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Thornton  are  dead :  but  Lord 
Elgin,  if  he  had  formed  any  design  of  suppressing  these  papers, 
must  have  formed,  and  indeed  executed,  that  intention  long  before 
the  death  of  either ;  his  lordship  must  have  known  that  neither  of 
those  gentlemen  was  personally  well  disposed  to  him ;  and  with  Pro- 
fessor Carlyle  he  had  the  misfortune,  he  says,  of  parting  at  Con- 
stantinople on  bad  terms,  as  indeed  the  Professor,  in  his  subse- 
quent language,  abundantly  proved  : — did  his  lordship,  therefore, 
expect  that  these  gentlemen, — whose  natural  uprightness  and 
honour  would  be  rather  quickened  than  set  to  sleep  by  their  per- 
sonal feelings, — would  keep  his  disgraceful  secret  and  join  in  as- 
sisting their  enemy  to  purloin  the  effects  of  their  departed  friend 

6.  Cui  bono — for  what  purpose  should  Lord  Elgin  have  done 
all  this  t — every  Englishman  in  Constantinople  and  all  England 
knew  in  what  direction  Tweddell's  researches  had  been — his  journey 
through  Switzerland,  and  the  Crimea — Attica,  Thessaly  and 
Boeotia, — ^his  elaborate  manuscript  account  of  the  former  voyages 
— ^his  notes  of  the  latter— had  been  (as  is  charged,  with  some 
asperity,  App.  p.  SO^,) profusely  oifered  to  the  inspection  of  every 
one  at  Constantinople.  Could  his  lordship  ever  hope  to  publish 
them  as  his  own — above  all,  could  he  ever  hope  to  do  so,  having 
never  made  any  of  the  journeys  which  Tweddell  described  ? 

-  7.  But  Lord  Elgin  might  wish  for  the  drawings,  and,  to  obtain 
them  safely,  destroy  the  manuscripts : — on  this  point  we  have  to 
refer  to  what  is  already  said,  that  he  might  indeed  destroy  the 
papers,  but  that  he  never  could  destroy  the  evidence  that  these 
papers  had  been  in  his  possession — besides.  Lord  Elgin  is  well 
known  to  have  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  procuring  such 
drawings — ^the  artists  who  made  them  were  still  alive,  some  of 
them  in  his  own  pay — several  artists  yet  more  eminent  were 
actually  employed  for  him  on  similar  subjects: — why  ^houkl  he, 
therefore,  have  so  coveted  the  damaged  sketches  of  Mr.  Tweddell  ? 
He  would, it  seems,  have  made  no  scruple  to  have  them  copied; 
and  the  copies  would  have  been  to  him  more  valuable  than  the  ori- 
ginals, 
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ginah,  since  the  latter,  damaged  by  their  shipwreck,  would  have 
always  testified  tlreniselves  to  be  Mr.  TweddeU's  property. 

8.  It  is  slated,  that  these  books  and  drawings  were  copied  with 
too  much  license  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy : — how  then 
could  Lord  Elgin  hope  to  pass  for  his  own  the  originals,  which  so 
many  copies  could  not  fail  to  detect,  as  having  belonged  to 
Mr.  Tweddell  ? 

In  short,  Ave  think  that  we  may — on  the  evidence  adduced  in  Mr. 
Robert  Tw^ddeir^  Appendix  Alone — fully  and  clearly,  and  with  ii 
confidence  amounting  to  motal  certainty,  acquit  Lord  Elgin  of  any 
design  to  withhold,  conceal,  or  destroy  the  papers  of  a  gentleman 
whom  personally  lie  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  whose  letters 
prove  him  to  liave  been  not  insensible  of  the  friendly  kindness 
which  his  Idrdship  had  ^ewn  him. 

Biit  since  the  publication  of  Mr.TweddeH's.  work,  and  subse- 
quently to  that  of  Lord  Elgin's  letter,  it  appears  from  his  lord- 
ship's Postscript,  that  one  or  two  new  circumstances  have  tran-^ 
spired,  which,  though  they  at  first  appear  to  promise  some  expla- 
nation, have,  as  yet,  only  served  to  hicreaise  the  intricacy  and  mystery 
of  the  aflfair,  and  to  add  to  the  suspicions  which  we  have  all  along 
entertained  of  the  correctness  and  candour  of  Mr,  Robert  TweddeH. 

In  his  Appendix,  there  is  this  passage— 

*  A  quantity  of  drawings,  known  to  have  formed  part  of  Mr.  Twed- 
dell's  collection,  and  exhibiting  costume  in  singular  beauty,  were  seen  in 
Lord  Elgin's  possession  at  different  times,  and  at  distant  periods  from  tho 
date  of  the  original  transaction ;  they  were  kept  by  his  lordship  witk 
the  avowed  intention  of  having  them  copied,  and  with  a  further  vie^v  of 
their  being  taken  home  by  himself,  or,  on  his  own  account,  by  a  confi- 
dential person.  Sixty-nine  drawings  of  Levantine  dresses,  copied  by  an 
artist  at  Naples,  from  the  originals — once  in  the  portfolio  of  Mr.  Twed- 
dell, but,  at  the  time  when  they  were  copied,  in  the  custody  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  received  them  from  Lord  Elgin,— are  now  in  the  possessioQ 
of  the  gentleman  adverted  to,  resident  in  this  country,  and  who  acknow- 
ledges them  to  have  come  into  his  hands  in  the  way  above  described; 
still  farther,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  on  the  noble  lord's 
return  to  this  country,  in  1806,  those  original  drawings,  with  others  of  a 
similar  description,  were  duly  restored  to  him.' — Ap]p.  pp.  368,  36^. 
To  this  statement  in  the  text  is  subjoined  the  following  note. 

^  Subsequently  to  the  date  of  this  letter,  the  copies  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made,  have  come  under  the  Editor's  own  inspection,  and 
strongly  attest  the  merit  of  the  originals.  The  owner  of  these  draw- 
ings knows  how  to  unite  politeness  with  generosity:  the  remembrance 
of  his  proffered  liberality  is  gratefully  present  on  the  mind  of  the  writer/ 
Ed.— Jpp.  p.  369. 

Who  this  person  was,  or  what  the  precise  meaning  and  extent  of  this 
most  important  part  of  the  charge  may  be,  we  cannot  tell  vvhy,  or  by 
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*rhat  strange  dbingeniiousness  concealed  by  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell 
from  the  reader,  and,  what  is  much  more  iinportant,  was  also  coacealed 
—duringall  the  correspondence  whichhe  had  with  his  lordship — from 
Lord  Elgin ! — in  short  the  only  thing  that  looks  hke  a yirc^  likely  to 
lead  to  any  result,  in  the  whole  body  of  evidence  in  Mr.  Robert 
Tweddell's  possession,  he  conceals  till  the  publication  of  bis  book, 
and  then  states  it  in  so  vague  a  wi^  as  to  elude  observation  and 
defy  inquiry  :  but  hi  his  Postscript,  400  pages  distant  from  the 
above  passages,  amidst  his  thanks  to  those  who  have  contributed  to 
lus  work  it  the  following  sentence : — 

'  The  generous  politeness  of  William  Hamilton  Nesbit,  Esq.  of  Af- 
cherlield,  Scotland,  demonstrated  by  the  contribution  of  certain  draw- 
ings of  oriental  costume  in  kU  collection,  fox  the  embellishment  of 
these  ^  Remains,"  will  be  apparent  to  every  discerning  reader  of  the 
vokime ;  it  is  duly  appreciated  by  the  Editor;  and  ne^s  no  comments' 
^p.  24. 

Now  these  passages  carefully  avoid  all  reference  to  each  other ; 
the  former  do  not  insinuate  tlie  praise  of  Mr.  Nesbifs  generous 
politeness;  and  the  latter,  by  its  silence,  would  seem  to  repel  any 
idea  that  the  drawings,  contributed  by  that  gentleman,  had  any  con- 
nection with  those  mentioned  in  pages  368  and  369.  How  Mr. 
Robert  Tweddell  will  account  to  the  public,  we  know  not,  for  this 
(as  it  appears  to  us)  naost  disingenuous  and  deceitful  mode  of 
-statement ;  for  it  seems  now,  beyond  doubt,  that  all  these  pa^s- 
ss^es  refer  to  the  same  circumstance.  The  facts,  as  stated  in  Lord 
Elgin's  Postscript,  and  in  some  of  the  public  papers,  are  these: — 

Mr.  Professor  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Nesbit,  father  of  the 
then  Lady  Elgin,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  beiiig 
about  to  return  to  England  in  the  year  1801,  had  entrusted  to 
them,  by  Lord  Elgin,  a  port-folio  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  drawings,  to 
be  delivered,  as  Lord  Elgin  asserts,  to  Mr.  Tweddell's  family;  these 
drawings,  or  some  of  them,  Mr.  Nesbit  had  copied  at  Naples  on 
his  way  home— and  on  his  arrival,  it  is  stated,  that  he  placed  the 
originals  with  the  otlier  eifects  of  Lord  Elgin,  who  was  still  a  pri- 
soner in  France,  and  who  did  not  return  to  England  till  many  years 
after  Mr.  Nesbit  Why  Mr.  Nesbit  did  not  deliver  these  draw- 
ings to  the  Tweddell  family,  or  why,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances he  placed  them  among  Lord  Elgin's  baggage,  is  not  stated — 
all  that  is  known  on  this  point  is,  that  neither  he  nor  any  body  else 
ever  apprized  Lord  Elgin  that  these  drawings  had  been  so  placed, 
and  that  Lord  Elgin  removed  the  whole  of  his  vast  coUectioD 
of  drawings,  ^c.  un-examined,  from  this  gentleman's  house,  whei^ 
they  occupied  many  rooms,  to  Scotland,  without  opening  the  cas^ 
•or  even  seeing  the  contents.    (P.  S.  p.  24.J 

}^r.  Robert  Tweddell  (it  does  not  appear  on  what  information) 
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applied  to  Mr.  Nesbit  to  niquire  after  his  brothef^s  effects,  and 
14r.  Nesbit  then  acquainted  him  with  the  above  circumstances^ 
and  transmitted  to  him  the  copies  which  he  had  had  made  at  Naples. 

Our  readers  would  now  of  course  have  expected  that  Mr.  Robert 
Tweddell^  delighted  with  this  ray  of  hope,  sliould  not  delay  an  hoot 
to  communicate  to  Lord  Elgin  this  happy  discovery,  and  request  bis> 
lordship  to  look  for  the  original  drawings — but  no — Mr.  Robert 
Tweddell,  who  was  sufficiently  prolix,  and  nKNre  than  sufficiently  im- 
perative with  Lord  Elgm  on  other  points,  maintains  a  close  silence  oir 
this  topic  till  the  publication  of  his  book,  and  even  in  that  publicatioa 
alludes  (as  we  have  seen)  to  the  matter  in  a  way  to  baffle  all  suppo* 
sitipn  that  the  drawings  mentioned  in  the  text  were  the  same  alluded 
to  in  the  Postscript.  Nor  did  the  matter  ever  reach  Lord  Elgin, 
in  any  intelligible  shape,  nor  would  it  probably  ever  have  reached 
him,  but  that  in  bis  an;(iety  to  collect  all  possible  evidence  upon 
the  subject,  recollecting  that  Mr.  Nesbit  and  Professor  Carlyle 
had  returned  to  England  together,  his  lordship,  who  for  many  year* 
kad  had  no  intercourse  with  Mr.  Nesbit,  felt  himself,  under  die 
circumstances  of  the  case,  authorized  to  beg  that  gentleman  to  ac- 
qnaipt  him  whether  he  had  any  recollection  relative  to  Mr.  Twed* 
dell's  effects ;  (P.S.  p.  27  ;)  in  answer  to  which  incjuiry,  Mr.  Nesbit, 
in  a  letter  dated  the  latter  end  of  December  last,  mformed  his  lord- 
ahip  of  what  bad  before  passed  between  him  and  Mr.  Robert  Twed 
dell,  and  then  ,ybr  the  first  time^J^rd  Elgin  states  that  he  became  ac- 
quainted wifh  the  possibility  that  any  portion  of  Mr.  TweddelFs  draw- 
ings had  found  their  way  back  into  his  possession.  He  immediately 
collected  every  drawing  of  this  kind  in  bis  possession^  sent  the 
whole  to  London  in  sealed  parcels,  and  conveyed  an  intimation  to^ 
Mr.  Robert  Tweddell  of  his  «urprize  at  this  tardy  discovery  to  his 
lordship  of  what  Mr.  Tweddell  so  long  knew  ;  and  he  acquainted 
him  that  the  sealed  parcels  were  deposited  in  London,  to  be  opened 
and  examined  in  his  presence^  or  that  of  apy  friend  he  might  ap- 
point for  this  purpose. 

These  parcels  have  not  been,  as  we  are  informed,  yet  examined  ; 
when  they  are,  we  think  it  probable  that  the  drawings  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Nesbit  may  be  found :  but  the  only  effect  which  this  discovery 
can  have  on  the  case  at  large  will  be  in  our  opinion  to  prove,  still 
more  strongly,  that  Lord  Elgin  never  did  and  never  could  have  in- 
tended to  appropriate  any  part  of  the  effects,  because  the  rank,  char 
racter,  and  personal  habits  of  Mr.  Nesbit  render  it  impossible  that 
he  should  have  been  made  a  partner  in  so  disgraceful  a  transaction; 
and  as  Mr.  Nesbit  knew  (it  appears  by  his  answers  to  Mr.  Tweddell) 
the  whole  history  of  those  drawings,  such  an  intention  could  not  be 
effected  without  his  connivance.  We  may  also  add,  that  L<ord 
Elgin's  entrusting  these  drawings  for  conveyance  to  Mr".  Tweddell*^ 
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family  to  a  person  of  Mr.  Nesbit's  character,  (if  th.af  be  really  the 
f^ct,)  is  a  pledge  of  his  sincere  wish  that  they  should  reach  theit 
destination ;  and  the  unhappy  circumstance  which  has  interrupted 
all  connection  and  friendship  bet\yeen  Lord  Elgin  and  that  respect-* 
able  gentleman  could  not  lead  his  lordsliip  to  expect  thqt  any  negli'- 
geoce  relative  to  Mr.  Tweddeirs  affairs,  and  still  less  any  dis-? 
honesty,  would  have  been  skreened  or  countengqccd  by  him. 

Thus  this  circumstance,  which  promised  to  unravel  the  rpystery, 
will,  if  the  drawings  should  be  founds  serve  only  to  increase  it ;  for| 
while  it  tends  to  prove  Lord  Dgin^s  care  of  part  of  the  effects, 
and  his  wish  that  they  should  reach  Mr.  TwecWeU's  family,  it 
throws  a  greater  perplexity  over  the  fate  of  the  rest. 

The  other  circumstance  which  we  alluded  to  is,  that  Mr.  HamU-? 
ton,  now  one  of  the  under-secretaries  of  state,  and  the  lajte  CoL 
Squire,  who  visited  Athens  after  Professor  Carlyle,  received  there, 
from  the  hands  of  some  person  whose  name  Mr.  Hamilton,  tUo  suf« 
vivor,  does  not  recollect,  a  manuscript  book,  either  a  copy  or  an  ori- 
giml,  containing  notes  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  relative  to  Attica  md 
Boeotia,   (P.  S.  p.  ^S.) 

If  this  had  been  an  original,  we  should  have  supposed  either 
that  it  was  plundered,  (as  the  medals  and  gold  coins  were,)  and  had 
found  its  way  back  to  Athens,  or  entrusted  to  Professor  Carlyle  for 
conveyance  to  England,  and  lost  by,  or  stolen  from,  that  gen- 
tleman during  his  visit  to  Athens ;  and  in  this  case  it  would  have 
proved,  in  a  most  convincing  manner,  the  anxiety  of  Lord  Elgin  to 
transmit  Mr.  Tweddell's  papers  to  his  friends :  but  W-e  now  learn 
from  Doctor  Hunt's  publication,  that  this  book  was,  in  fact,  neither 
a  copy  properly  speaking,  nor  an  original,  but  an  extr^t^  made  by 
Doctor  Hunt,  from  Mr.  Tweddell'^  pajpers^  and  used  by  the 
Doctor  and  Professor  Carlyle  in  their  visit  to  Attica,  and  after-^ 
lyards  communicated  by  them  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Squire. 
-  This  circumstance,  then,  proves  nothing  towards  the  general  ques- 
tion, except  that  Lord  Elgin  certainly  did  not  detain  and  secrete 
Mr.. Tweddell's  notes  for  his  own  purposes ;  and  the  liberty  Doctor 
Hunt  took  of  transcribing,  for  the  use  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  em* 
bassy,  some  memoranda  from  them,  proves  that  the  originals  were 
intended  to  be  returned,  and  the  whole  of  this  affair  was  within  the 
knowledge  and  participation  of  Professor  Carlyle,  and  therefore  not 
mtended  to  be  concealed  from  Mr.  Tweddell's  family  and  friends. 

With  Doctor  Hunt's  defence  of  his  having,  as  the  reward  of  the 
care  and  patience  with  which  he  dried  the  damaged  papers,  taken 
extracts  from  them,  we  shall  not  swell  our  article.  He.tbiidcs  hi« 
conduct  justifiable ;  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  into  that  opinion : 
to  us,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  gross  breach  of  trust, — a  kind  of  lite- 
rary felony^  in  which  the  most  lenient  course  we  can  take  towards 
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tiie  offender  is  to  allow  bim  the  benefit  of  clergy^  on  the  plea  of  hi» 
having  been  forced  to  read  and  examine  those  papers  in  the  pro^ 
cess  of  drying,  arid  because  Professor  Carlyle,  the  friend  of  the 
Tweddells  and  who  was  about  to  convey  to  them  all  bis  knowledge 
of  John  Tweddells  affairs,  was  a  jparticipant  in  the  Doctor's  pro« 
ceedings — this  latter  circumstance  proves  that  neither  he  nor  the 
Doctor  thought,  at  the  time,  that  the  latter  was  doing  wrong;  and 
abews  that  they  considered,  though  we  cannot,  that  they  had  ac^ 
quired  a  certain  right  of  toll  on  the  passage,  through  their  hands,  of 
Mr.  Tweddeirs  effects. 

T\xe  late  publications  of  Lord  Elgin  and  Doctor  Hunt  add  very 
little  to  the  evidence  which  these  gentlemen  had  furnished  to  Mr.- 
RobertTweddell.— -Indeed  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  should 
add  much  ;  for  having  already  stated  all  that  they  recollected  o€ 
die  matter,  there  was  no  reason  to  hope  that  more  time  would  havt; 
produced  much  more  recollection  ;  but  we  think  ourselves  obliged^ 
m  justice,  to  notice  that  a  very  unfair  mode  of  examioation  appears 
to  have  been  pursued  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  his  lordship 
and  Doctor  Hunt,  contained  as  well  in  the  letters  which  they  wrote 
ia  confidence  to  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell,as  in  their  printed  pamphlets. 
All  these  productions  are  simply  and  unaffectedly  written  ;  there  ia 
no  pretension  of  authorship  in  them,  and  there  is  no  appearance  of 
that  conscious  caution  which  weiglis  the  meaning  of  every  word^ 
and  arranges  its  phrases  with  the  miiiute  art  of  a  guilty  apologists 
They  convey  their  thoughts  in  the  ordinary  language  of  society  ^ 
and  because  the  ordinary  language  of  society  is  not  metaphysically 
correct  and  logically  precise,  these  gentlemen  have  been  accused  of 
prevarication,  and  similar  kinds  of  baseness.  For  instance,  ia 
speaking  of  a  certain  fact,  it  is  stated  in  one  passage  ^hat  they  b£T 
lieve  it ;  in  another,  that  it  is  extremely  probable ;  and  in  a  thirds 
that  it  is  more  than  probable.  Who  does  not  see  that,  in  the  ordir 
nary  style  of  conversation  and  ktter-writing,  these  phrases  are  not 
merely  consistent,  but  tantamount  with  each  other  ?  yet  we  have  a 
curious  critic,  with  the  eye  and  spirit  of  a  special  pleader,  infonnt 
ing  us  that  Lord  Elgin  and  Doctor  Hunt  would  be,  on  those  very 
phrases,  convicted  of  prevarication  or  perjiiry  ;  because,  forsooth^ 
belief  is  a  very  different  thing  from  *  probability,^  and  both  are 
very  different  from  that  third  mode,  which  is  expressed  in  the  word* 
*  more  than  probable.^  We  confess  that  we  feel  some  degree  of 
indignation  at  seeing  the  expressions  in  which  gentlemen,  who  are 
neither  lawyers  nor  authors,  convey  their  recollection  of  an  affair 
^venteen  years  old,  tortured  by  the  malignant  minuteness  of  such 
petty  criticism.  We  heartily  wish  that  Lord  Elgin  and  Doctor  | 
Hunt  had  nothing^  more  serious  to  account  for  than  the  *(crirae,Qf 
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speaking  aiid  writing  rather  like  Engikh  gentlemen  than  solicitors 
of  Fumival's  Inn,  or  Scot<;h  metaphysicians. 

In  Lord  Elgin's  Postscript,  (p.  2 1 ,)  his  lordship  expresses,  aar  we 
have  already  noticed,  a  hope  that  the  effects  may  have  bc^u  sent 
not  by  the  Lord  Duncan,  but  by  a  government  vessel  called  the 
New  Adventure,  which  conveyed  some  packages  of  his  own;  it  had 
been  supposed  that  the  New  Adventure  had  foundered  at  sea ;  but 
there  is,  it  seems,  reason  to  hope  that  she  was  only  cast  away  on 
the  coast  or  condemned  in  some  port  of  Spain ;  and  if  the  latter  be 
the  fact,  the  goods  with  which  she  was  laden  may  yet  be  traced. 

We  are  not,  however,  very  sanguine  as  to  the  discovery  of  .these 

Impers,  or  of  what  their  fete  has  been,  unless  Mr.  Nesbit's  recol- 
ection  can  afford  some  information  as  to  the  reasons  why  a  part 
only  was  entrusted  to  him  and  Professor  Carlyle,  and  as  to  the  chan- 
nel by  which  the  rest  was  sent ;  which  we  suppose,  if  that  gentle- 
man could  have  given  it,  would  have  been  already  stated. 

Here  then  this  extraordinary  case  now  rests  :  and  from  the  view 
which  we  have  given  of  it,  as  succinctly  and  impartially  as  we  could, 
having  no  connection  nor  even  the  slightest  degree  of  acquaintance 
with  the  parties  to  die  controversy,  we  think  our  readers  will^be 
disposed  to  agree  with  us,  that  whatever  be  eventually  the  result  of 
all  this  inquiry,  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell  must  stand  convicted  of  disin- 
genuousness"^  and  violence  of  language,  and  of  being  rather  de&irous 
of  defaming  Lord  Elgin's  character  than  of  recovering  his  brother's 
effects — and  that  Lord  Elgin,  though  he  must  be  clearly  acquitted 
of  the  disgraceful  part  of  the  charges  made  against  him  by  Mr. 
Tweddell,  can  by  no  means  be  relieved  from  the  minor  blame  of 
inattention  to  Mr.  Tweddell's  affairs :  as  a  public  and  a  private  dttty, 
his  lordship's  interference,  since  he  did  interfere,  should  have  been 
continued  '  ad  imum  qualis  ab  incepto:'  he  should  have  insisted 
on  Mr.  Spencer  Smith's  doing  his  duty ;  he  should  not  have  per* 
milted  the  eyes  and  fingers  of  copyists  to  have  examined  Mr.  Twed-' 
dell's  notes  and  sketches— this  literary  property  was  more  valuable, 
and  ought  to  have  been  as  sacred  as  Mr.  Tweddell's  purse.  The 
secretary,  or  some  one  belonging  to  the  embassy,  should  have 
known  how  these  things  were  sent ;  and  if  by  a  merchant-ship,  bills 
of  lading  should  have  been  transmitted  to  the  family. — ^We  may 
add,  that  it  would  have  been  hut  common  courtesy  in  Lord  Elgin 
to  inquire  whether  they  had  been  received;  and  when  he  had 
discovered  that  they  were  missing,  he  should  have  taken  the 

•  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell  that  he 
has  evaded  giving  I^rd  Elgin  a  copy  of  his  lord«hip's  letters  to  hiro,  of  which,  written 
iu  full  but  mistaken  confidence  of  Hr.  Tweddell's  candour,  his  lordship  had  kept  no 
copy. 
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iead  in  insiitutiog  and  conducting  the  most  general  9nd  active  in^ 
quiry  into  theif  fate* 

It  will  be  said,  that  the  importance  and  weight  of  his  lordship's 
duties  at  Constantinople;  the  tracasseries  which  he  suffered  not  only 
from  the  negligence  but  the  hostility  of  Mr.  Smith ;  his  lordship's 
long  imprisonment  in  France ;  tbe'cielancholy  duties  which  awaited 
him  OB  bis  arrival  in  England,  are  sufficient  apologies  for  his  omittmg 
to  take  these  steps — we  admit  the  force  of  thqse  excuses  vp  to  A 
certain  period  and  point ;  but  we  fear  that,  since  he  heard*  of  the 
loss  of  the  effects,  he  has,  till  of  late,  shewn  a  great  degree  of  apathy 
and  indifference  to  the  subject. — He  felt,  we  have  no  doubt,  con- 
scious, that  though  he  could  not  recollect  the  particulars,  be  had 
done  all  that  bis  public  duty  required ;  but  he  ought  not  ta  hav^ 
been  so  easily  satisfied  with  this  internal  consciousness :  and  by  hav- 
ing despised  or  neglected  to  take  a  more  early  and  active  part  in 
the  inquiry,  he  has  subjected  his  character  to  imputations  which, 
faoi^ever  false,  must  be  most  painful  to  him,  and  which,  with  a  great 
portion  of  the  world,  who  cannot  comprehend  moral  proo&,  and 
Mrill  yield  only  to  ocular  demonstration,  must  still  continue,  we  fear, 
to  have  some  degree  of  authority. 
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AGEIOCLTURE. 

HINTS  regarding  the  Agricultural  State  of  the  Netherlands,  compared  with 
that  of  Great  Britain,  and  some  observations  on  the  means  of  diminishing  the 
expense  of  growing  Corn,  of  preventing  the  Mildew  in  Wheat,  the  Rot  in 
Sheep,  and  the  introduction  of  otiier  Improvemenis  into  British  Agriculture. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  5s. 

ARTS,  FINE. 

The  Holy  Bible,  illustrated  with  Engravings.  By  Charles  Heath,  from 
Drawings  by  Richard  Westall,  Esq.  R.  A.  Parts  V.  to  VII.  11.  Is.;  proofs, 
31.  2s.  each. 

Picturesque  Views  of  Public  Edifices  in  Paris.  By  Messrs.  Testard  and 
Segard,,aquatinted  by  Mr.  Rosenberg.  Quarto,  ll.  lis.  6d.;  coloured,  21.  3s. 
<  The  Gallery  of  Contemporary  British  Portraits,  No.  XX.  containing  Portraits 
•f  Isaac  Milner,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Dean  of  Carlisle,  Sir  Thomas  Bernard,  Bart. 
Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  Mrs.  Anne  Grant,  Arthur  Murphy,  Esq. 
David  Wilkie,  Esq.  R.  A.  accompanied  by  short  Biographical  Notices^  fol. 
ll.  5s.;  proofs,  1/.  16s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Life  and  Character  of  lieut.-Gen.  Villettes,  late  Governor  and  Commander 
of  the  Forces  of  Jamaica.  To  which  are  added.  Letters  written  during  a 
journey  from  Calais  to  Geneva  and  St.  Bernard,  in  1814.  By  Thomas  Bow* 
dJer,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  S.  A.  8vo.  6s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Price,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.  By  Wm. 
Morgan,  F.  R.  S.  ^s. 

The  Life  and  Campaigns  of  Prince  Blucher  of  Wahlstadt,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Count  Uneiseuau,  with  considerable  Additions.  By  J.  £. 
Marston,  Es(j.  Bvo.  1 8s. 

Grenend  Biography ;  or,  lives  Critical  and  Historical  of  the  roost  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages,  Countries,  Conditions,  and  Professions ;  arranged  accord<% 
ing to  alphabetical  order.   B^  John  Aikin,  M.D.  vol.  X.  (and  last.)  ll.  lis.  6d. 

A  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  late  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart.  Captain  of  His 
Majesty's  ship  Menalus,  of  38  ^uns»  killed  in  action  while  storming  the  Ame- 
rican camp  at  Bellair,  near  Baltimore,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1814.  4to.  ISs. 

BOTANY. 

Flora  Londinensis,  by  the  late  Wm.  Curtis ;  enlarged  and  continued  by 
George  Graves,  F.  L.  S.  and  Wm.  Jackson  Hooker,  F.  R.  and  L.  S.  royal  folie. 
Part.  I.  to  VI.  10s.  each,  plain.  16s.  coloured. 

CLASSICS. 

The  Classical  Journal,  Nos.  XXHI.  and  XXIV.  6s.  each. 
Collectanea  Critica  et  Literaria ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Works  ob  Criticism 
and  Beiles-Lettres,  Nd.  I.  royal  8Vo.  2s.  6d. 

DRAMA. 

^  Living  in  London ;  a  Comedy,  in  Three  Acts,  as  now  performing  at  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Haymarket.  By  the  Author  of  Love  and  Gout,^  &c.  &c 
«s.  6d. 

The  Magpie;  or,  the  Maid  of  Palaiseau  :  a  melo-dramatic  Romance,  in 
t^ree  Acts,    pcrformiog  at  Drury-Lane  Theatre.  2s.  6d. 
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EDUCATION. 

Private  Education  ;*  or,  a  Practical  Plan  for  the  Studies  of  young  Ladies^ 
with  an  Address  to  Parents,  private  Governesses,  and  young  Ladies.  By 
Elizabeth  Appleton.    12mo.  Ts.  6d. 

A  Compendium  of  Geography,  for  the  Use  of  Schools,  private  Families, 
and  those'  who  study  this  necessary  Science.  By  Richmat  Mangnall.  IQmo.  9». 

Exercises  in  Latin  Prosody  and  Versification  ;  or,  ah  Introduction  to  scan- 
ning and  writing  Latin  Verse,  l^mo.  4s. 

Toe  Universal  British  Merchant;  containing  220  Letters  of  Commerce 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  principal  trading  Cities  of  Europe;  also 
Specimens  of  various  Accounts,  explanation  and  operation  of  foreign  Exchan^^, 
English  money,  compared  with  foreign  coins,  abbreviated  modes  of  calculating 
interest,  commission,  and  brokerage,  imports  and  exports,  tables  of  weights 
and  measures,  &c.    By  Wra.  Reegan,  A.  M.  5s. 

Elements  of  Universal  Geography,  Ancient  and  Modern.  By  A.Picquot.  58. 

Short  Greek  Exercises  on  an  improved  plan,  containing  the  most  useful 
Rules  in  Syntax,  being  a  concise  introduction  to  the  Writing  of  Greek.  By 
J.Picquot.  3s. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

An  Account  of  the  Kingdom. of  Cauhul,  and  its  Dependencies  in  Persia, 
Tartary,  and  India;  comprising  a  View  of  the  Afghaun  Nation,  and  a  History 
of  the  Dooraunee  Monarchy.  By  the  Hon,  Mountstuart  ElphinstOne,  of  th« 
East  India  Company's  Service,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  Poona,  and  late 
Envoy  to  tlie  King  of  Cauhul.   4to.  31. 13s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons.  By  the  Rev.  John  Daniel, 
C.A.  D.A.  and  Praes.    8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Naval  Records ;  consisting  of  a  Series  of  Engravings  from  Original  Designs 
by  Nicholas  Pocock,  Esq.  illustrative  of  our  f>rincipal  Engagements  at  Sea, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  War  with  France  in  the  year  1793 ;  accom- 
panied with  a  concise  Account  of  each  Action,  and  a  Sketch  of  tlie  General 
Services  of  the  British  Navy  during  the  two  last  Wars,  by  Lieut.  Wm.  Innes 
Pocock,  R.  N.    Part  I.    11.  Is. 

The  History  of  Ancient  Europe,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Subversion 
of  the  Western  Empire,  with  a  Survey  of  the  most  important  Revolutions  in 
Asia  and  Africa.   By  C.  Coote,  LL.D.   ^  vols.  8vo.   2l.  2s. 

The  Annual  Register;  or,  a  View  of  the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature, 
for  the  year  1806,  being  the  Sixth  Volume  of  the  New  Series.  &vo.  11.  4s. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo ;  containing  the  Accounts  published  by  Authority, 
British  and  Foreign,  and  other  relative  Documents,  with  circumstantial 
Details,  previous  and  after  the  Battle,  from  a  variety  of  authentic  and  original 
sources.  To  which  is  added,  an  Alphabetical  List  of  the  Officers  killeaand 
wounded,  from  15th  to  26th  of  June,  1815,  and  the  total  loss  of  each  Regi- 
ment, with  an  enumeration  of  the  Waterloo  Honours  and  Privileges  conferred 
upon  the  Officers  and  Men,  and  Lists  of  Regiments,  &c.  entitled  thereto; 
illustrated  by  a  Panoramic  Sketch  of  the  Field  of  Battle,  and  a  Plan  of  the 
Position  and  Movements^  with  those  of  the  Prussians,  traced.  By  a  Near 
Observer.  8vo.  12s.  plain;  15s.  coloured. 

An  Account  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  with  an  accurate  Map,  describing 
the  position  of  every  Corps  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  By  a  British  Officer  on 
the  StafiF,  who  held  a  command  on  that  memorable  day.  With  an  Appendix, 
containing  the  British,  French,  Prussian,  and  Spanish  Official  Details  of  th^t 
sanguinary  Conflict.  6s. 

A  Visit  to  Flanders,  in  July,  1815,  being  chiefly  an  Account  of  the  Field  of 
Waterloo^  with  a  short  sketch  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels  at  that  time  occupied 
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hy  the  woand^d  of  both  armies.  By  James  Simpson^  Esq*  A'dvocate. 
13ma  58.  . 

A  Narrative  of  the  Events  which  have  taken  place  in  France  from  the 
landing  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1815,  till  the  Restora- 
tion of  Louis  XVIII.  With  an  Account  of  the  present  state  of  Society  and 
Public  Opinion.  In  a  Series  of  Letters,  from  March  to  October,  1816.  By 
Helen  Maria  Williams.  8vo.  a  New  Edition.    98.  6d. 

LAW. 

Tlie  Law  of  Auctions;  or,  the  Auctioneer's  Practical  Guide.  To  which  i» 
added,  a  comprehensive  Summary  of  the  Laws  of  Distress  ;  with  an  Appen- 
•  dix  of  Precedents,  and  a  copious  Index.    By  T.  Williams,  Esq.    4s.  6d. 

Reports  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Michaelmas 
*Term  and  the  Sittings  after,  and  Hilary  Term^  55  Geo.  III.  1815.  By  Geo. 
Price,  Esq.  Barrister  at  I^aw.    Ro^al  8vo.  Part.  II.  6s. 

A  Synopsis  of  Stamp  Ehjties,  being  the  Substance  of  the  Schedules  of  the 
Act  55  Geo.  III.  commencing  September  1,  1815.    By  J.  A.  Heraud.  8vo. 

A  Supplemeat  to  Mr.  Barton  s  Precedents  in  Cunveyancing ;  containing 
Forms  not  only  of  the  several  Assurances  there  referred  to  under  the  .head  of 
"  Miscellanies,'^  but  also  of  a  great  variety  of  other  Assurances  of  a  miscella- 
neous nature  not  comprized  in  that  Work.  By  S.  F.  T.  Wilde,  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.    2  vols,  royal  8vo. 

A  Supplemental  Volume  (being  the  Seventh)  to  Mr.  Barton's  Modern 
Precedents  in  Conveyancing,  containing  siich  Miscellaneous  Deeds  as  are  not 
in  the  original  Work.  To  which  is  added,  a  very  copious  and  particular.  Index 
to  the  whole  work.    By  James  Barry  Bird,  Esq.    royal  8vo.  11.  Is. 

MEDICIKE,  SURGERY,  &C. 

Lectures  on  In6ammation,  exhibiting  a  View  of  the  General  Doctrines, 
Pathological  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Surgery.  By  John  Tbompsoo, 
M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.  Professor  of  Surgery  to  the  Royal  College  of  ^rgeons, 
Regius  Professor  of  Military  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo.  14s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Yellow  Fever,  with  Observations  concerning  Febrile  Con- 
tagion, Typhus  Fever,  Dysentery,  and  the  Plague;  partly  delivered  at  the 
Gulstonian  Lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  the  years  1806  and 
1807.  Ry  Edward  Nathaniel  Bancroft,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  Army,  and  late  Physician  to  St.  George's 
Hospital.  8vo. 

A  Practical  and  Historical  Treatise  on  Consumptive  Diseases^  deduced 
from  Original  Observations,  and  collected  from  Authors  of  all  Ages.  By 
Thomas  Young,  M.  D.  F.  R.  and  L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.    Svo.  128. 

Treatise  on  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  by  an  entirely  new 
Method  «f  promoting  and  assisting  Nature  in  the  Performance  of  various 
Functions  essential  to  Health,  without  any  Preparation  to  be  found  in  the 
present  Pharmacopceia,  as  successfuMy  practised.  By  H.  Salemi,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.    12mo.  2s. 

A  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine;  or,  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  O.  W. 
Bartley,  M.  D.  Bristol.    12mo.  4s. 

Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  being  the  Outlines  of  a  Work 
intended  to  ascertain  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  most  efficacious  Modes  of 
Prevention  and  Cure  of  the  greater  Number  of  Diseases  incidental  to  the 
Human  Frame.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  Caleb 
Hillier  Parry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  cScc.    Vol.  I.  General  Pathology.    Svo.  I4s. 

A  Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Pathology  of  Scrofula;  in  which  the  Origin  of 
that  Disease  is  accounted  for  on  New  PrincipleS|  and  a  new  and  much 
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improved  Method  is  recommended  and  explained  for  the  Treatment  of  it. 
By  George  Henning,  M.  p.   8vo.  10s.. 6d. 

A  Correct  Translation  of  the  newljf  corrected  Pha]-mac(M>qeia  of  the  Londoa 
College  of  Physicians.   By  Richard  Reece,  M.  D.   4s.  6a. 

-  IfTLITABT. 

The  Principles  of  War  exhibited  in  the  Practice  of  the  Camp^  and  as  deve- 
loped in  a  Series  of  General  Orders  of  the  Duke  of  Weliin|i;ton.  With 
parallel  Orders  of  George  II.  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland  and  Marlbbroughy 
the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  Lord  Stair,  General  Wolfe,  &c.    lOs.  6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  Concise  System  of  Self-Government,  on  Scriptural  and  Rational  Pryiciples. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Edmondson,  Author  of  a  volume  of  short  Sermons,  on 
Important  Subjects,  in  1  vol.  8vo.  Ss. 

A  Catalogue  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  Collection  of  Books  in  everj 
Department  of  Literature,  including  a  great  variety  of  rare  and  curious  Arti- 
cles in  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  which  are  now  selling  under  the 
direction  of  the  Assignees  of  White,  Cochrane  and  Co.  Booksellers,  Fleet- 
Street,  London,  at  reduced  prices,  with  a  further  deduction  of  10  per  cent, 
for  ready  money.   Price  3s. 

The  Pamphleteer,  Nos.  X.  to  XII.    8vO.  6s.  6d.  each. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory  for  1615,  corrected  to  the  4th  of 
August,  containing  the  Company's  Establishments  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
the  Alterations  that  have  occurred  up  to  the  Day  of  Publication.  Various 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Company's  Service.  An  Alphabetical 
Abstract  of  the  late  Act  for  the  Renewal  of  the  Charter.  The  Post-Office 
Regulations  as  to  Conveyance  of  Letters  to  and  from  India;  and  much  other 
useful  Information.  By  A.  W.  Mason,  J.  S.  Kingston,  and  G.  Owen,  of  the 
Secretary's  Office,  East  India  House.   7s.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Religious,  Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects. 
By  Richard  Watson,  D.D^  F.R.S.  Lord  Bishop  of  Landaff.  a  vols. 
8vo.  11.  Is. 

An  Answer  to  the  Calumnious  Misrepresentations  of  the  Quarterly  Review, 
British  Critic,  and  Edinburgh  Review;  in  their  Comments  on  Sir  William 
Wraxall's  "  Historical  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time."  By  Sir  N.  W.  Wraxall, 
Bart.    28.  • 

A  New  and  Practical  Course  of  Book-keeping;  in  which  Double  Entry  is 
rendered  intelligible  to  all  Capacities,  and  Single  Entry,  by  being  approximated 
to  Double,  iff  made  to  possess  equal  Proof  and  certainty  of  Cforrectneas. 
By  P.  Thoreau,  Accomptant.  9s. 

Information  respecting  Climate,  interesting  to  a  numerous  Class  of  Invalids 
in  Great  Britain.  Is. 

The  Paris  Spectator ;  or,  UHermite  de  la  Chauss^e  d'Antin.  Containing 
Observations  upon  Parisian  Manners  and  Customs  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Translated  from  the  French.  By  William  Jordan. 
3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Edinburgh  Fugitive  Pieces ;  with  Letters,  containing  a  comparative  View 
of  the  Mode  of  Living,  Arts,  Commerce,  Literature,  Manners,  &c.  of 
Edinburgh,  at  difierent  Periods.  By  the  late  Wm.  Creech,  Esq,  F.  R.S.  &c. 
Edinbi^rgb«   To  which  is  preBxed  an  Account  of  his  Life.  8vo.  12s. 

Baxteriana ;  containing  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Baxter,  in  seven 
Books;  collected  by  Arthur  Young,  Esq.  F.R.S.    12mo.  5s.  6d. 

Kearsley's  Tax  Tables,  for  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  including  the 
Property  and  other  new  Taxes^  the  New  Stamp  Table,  the  Corn  Bill,  the 
Act  for  the  Regulation  of  Apothecaries  and  their  Assistants,  with  other  useful 
Matters.  Is.  ad. 
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An  Appeal  to  the  Pablic.   By  Richard  Gathorne  Butt,  Esq.  2s.  6d. 

A  Journal  kept  in  France  during  a  Captivity  of  more  than  Nine  Years; 
commencing  the  14th  day  of  Aprils  1805,  and  endirig  the  5th  day  of  May, 
1814.    Bj;  William  Story.   Bvo.  48. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen,  with  Directions  for  the  Choice,  Care, 
and  Management  of  Guns;  Hints  for  the  Preservation  of  Game;  andln« 
structions  for  shooting  Wild  Fowl.  To  which  is  added^  a  Concise  Abridg- 
ment of  the  principal  Game  Laws.  58. 

CruttwelPs  Housekeeper's  Account  Book  for  1816.    28.  ^ 

The  Farmer's  Account  Book  for  1815, 1816.    ll.  Is. 

Esscd  sur  les  M^dailles  Antiques  des  Iks  de  C^pbalonie  et  dTthaq[ue.  Par 
C.  P.  de  Bosset,  Lieutenaut-Colonel  au  service  de  sia  Majesty  Britanuique. 
4to.  15s. 

An  Address  to  the  Nobility  and  Gentry,  upon  the  Necessity  of  using  every 
Exertion  to  promote  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland.  '  By  H.  Mason, 
Esq.    3s.  6d. 

Report  of  the  Debate  and  Proceedings  in  the  Case  of  Robert  Sherson,  Esq. 
a  Senior  Merchant  in  the  Honourable  the  East  India  Company's  Service,  oo 
their  Madras  Establishment ;  for  the  Purposes  of  confirming  a  Resolution  of 
the  Court  of  Directors  for  presenting  him  with  20,000  Pagodas,  as  a  Com- 
pensation for  his  pecuoiary  Losses  and  great  Sufiferings,  by  his  Suspension, 
for  upwards  of  seven  Years,  from  all  the  Situations  he  filled  in  the  Service. 
Taken  in  Short-hand  by  Mr.  Fraser,  of  Thavies  Inn.    8vo.  4s. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

The  Picture  of  Nature ;  or,  a  General  Survey  of  the  Principal  Objects  of 
the  Creation,  which  present  themselves  to  the  Observation  of  Man :  calcu- 
lated to  convey  Miscellaneous  Instruction  to  Young  Persons,  and  to  direct 
their  Attention  to  the  great  First  Cause.  By  William  Jillard  Hort.  12mo.  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature,  Economy,  and  Practical  Management  of  Bee?. 
In  which  the  various  Systems  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Apiarians  are  ex- 
amined, with  the  most  improved  Methods  laid  down  for  saving  the  Lives  of 
Bees.  By  Robert  Huish,  of  the  Imperial  Apiarian  Society  at  Vienna.'  8vo« 
10s.  6d. 

NAVIGATION. 

A  Set  of  Lunar  Tables  for  correcting  the  apparent  Distance  of  the  Moon 
from  the  Sun  or  a  fixed  Star  for  the  Effect  of  Refraction,  whereby  Lyon's 
Method  of  finding  the  true  Distance  is  rendered  one  of  the  easiest  that  have 
been  proposed  ;  to  which  are  added,  Tables  for  Parallax,  andHuIes  for  com- 
puting the  true  Distance,  illustrated  by  appropriate  Examples.  By  J.  W. 
Norie.    15s.  , 

A'  New  Universal  Dictionary  of  the  Marine,  being  a  copious  explanation  of 
technical  terms  and  phrases  usually  employed  in  the  construction,  equipment, 
machinery,  movements,  and  military  as  well  as  naval  operations  of  ships. 
Originally  compiled  by  W.  Falconer ;  now  modernized  and  much  enlarged 
by  W.  Burney,  LLD.  Master  of  the  Naval  Academy,  Gosport.  4to. 
41.  14s.  6d. 

The  Oriental  Navigator;  or  Directions  for  Sailing  to,  from,  and  upon  the 
Coasts  of  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  &c.  composed  for  the  Use  of  Ships 
trading  in  the  Indian,  Malayan,  and  Chinese  Seas ;  and  for  those  engaged 
in  the  Fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c.  Newly  revised  and  corrected  by 
John  Stevens,  of  the  Honourable  Company's  Service.  To  the  Work  are  now 
preBxed,  a  Series  of  Original  and  Copious  Tables  of  the  determined  Positions 
of  all  the  principal  Points  and  Places,  from  the  British  Seas  to  Cape  Horn, 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  thence  to  the  Islands  of  Japan,  Sachallen,  &c. 
Including  all  the  Navigation  above  described;  with  the  Authorities,  and 
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descriptive  Notes.  By  John  Purdy.  With  two  Plates  of  New  Discoveries,  &c. 
The  Third  Edition,  with  considerable  Additions.  One  thick  Volume,  4to. 
Price  2L  128.  6d.  half  bound. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

The  Ro^al  Wanderer;  or,  The  Exile  of  England.   3  vols.  18s. 
The  Invisible  Hand.  5s. 

The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  a  new  Edition,  revised  and  corrected 
for  the  advancement  of  nautical  education;  illustrated  by  technical  and 
f eograi>faical  annotation.  By  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Naval  Chronicle.  8vo. 
Ih  ls.  in  large  paper  2l.  2s. 
,  Lady  Jane's  Pocket.   4  vols.  ll.  3s. 

Display ;  a  Tale  for  Young  People,   By  Jane  Taylor.  6s. 
;  Memoirs  of  an  Old  Wig.   Post  8vo.  78. 

The  Family  Estate;  or.  Lost  and  Won.    By  Mrs.  Ross.   3  vols.  15s. 
.  Zelucca ;  or.  Educated  and  Uneducated. Women.   3  vols,  11.  Is. 

Donald  Munteith,  the  handsomest  Man  of  the  Age.  By  Selina  Daven* 
port.   5  vols.  ll.  5s. 

Human  Nature.   3  vols.  ISs. 
.  Early  Feuds,  or  Fortune's  Frolics.   4  vols.  158. 

Caroline  Lismore ;  or  the  Errors  of  Fashion.  By  Alicia  Catherine  Mant. 
3s.  6d. 

Romantic  Facts ;  or  Which  is  his  Wife  ?   By  the  Author  of  "  Veronica  ; 
#r.  The  Mysterious  Stranger,"  &c.   4  vols.  11.  2i. 
A  Month  at  Brussels.   3  vols.  16s.  6d. 
The  Cavern  of  Astolpho.    3  vols.  10s.  6d. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Spanish,  Portugueze,  and  Italian  Languages,  intended 
to  facilitate  the  acquiring  of  these  Sister  Tongues,  by  exhibiting  in  a  sj'noptical 
form  the  agreements  and  difierences  in  their  Grammatical  Construction.  By 
Richard  Woodhouse.   8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language ;  in  which  the  words  are  deduced 
^om  their  Origmals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different  Significations,  by 
Examples  from  the  best  Writers;  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  History  of  the 
Language,  and  an  English  Grammar.  By  Samuel  Johnson,  IL.D.  With 
numerous  Corrections,  and  with  the  addition  of  many  thousand  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  Henry  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  Records.  Part  IV.  4lo.  11.  Is* 

Illustrations  of  English  Philology;  consisting  of  a  Critical  Examination  of 
Dr.  Jobnson^s  Dictionary.   4to.  11.  5s. 

The  Mint  Amil,  and  Shurhoo  Mint  Amil,  two  Elementary  Treatises  on 
Arabic  Syntax,  translated  from  the  original  Arabic,  with  Annotations, 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  in  the  Form  of  a  Perpetual  Commentary,  the 
Rules  exemplified  by  a  Series  of  Stories  and  Citations  iTrom  various  Arabian 
Authors ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  the  Original  Text.  By  A.  Locke.tt, 
Captain  in  the  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  and  Examiner  in  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Hin- 
doostanee  Languages.   Royal  4to.  21. 12s.  6d. 

POETRy. 

Waterloo :  an  Heroic  Poem.  By  the  Author  of  the  "  General  Post-bag"— 
«  Rejected  Odes,"  &c.  &c.  4to.  ll.  5s. 

Ode  on  the  Victory  of  Waterloo.  By  Elizabeth  Cobbold,  Royal  8  vo.  Is.  6d. 

Waterloo  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  L  Swift,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  5s. 

Wellington's  Triumph;  or,  The  Battle  of  Waterloo.  By  William  Thomas 
Fitzgerald,  Esq.  8vo.  Is. 
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Relics  of  Melodino^a  Portugueze  Poet.  Translated  from  an  unpublished' 
Manuscript,  dated  1640.  lOs. 

A  Collection  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Scottish  BaHads,  Tales,  and  Songs ;~ 
with  Explanatory  Notes  and  Observations.  By  John  Gilchrist.  2  vols.  l^mo. 

128. 

The  Duel,  a  Satirical  Poem.  With  other  Poems*  By  L.  O.  Shaw.  6s. 

Poems  by  William  Cowper,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Vol.  III.  containing 
his  Posthumous  Poetry,  and  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  By  his  Kinsman,  John' 
Johnson,  LL.D.  Rector  of  Yaxbam-with-Welborne,  in  Norfolk,  varioiis  sides' 
and  prices. 

A  Second  Ode  to  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  partly  a  Parody  on  thw  of  Lord 
Byron.  Is.  6d. 

The  Deserted  Village  Restored;  the  Blind  Beggar  of  Bethnal-green ; 
Pastorals,  &c.    By  Arthur  Parsey.  68. 

Monthermer.  A  Poem.  By  Edward  Quillinan,  Esq.  of  the  3d  Dragoon 
Guards.  8vo.  9s. 

Opoleyta;  or,  a  Tale  of  Ind.    A  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos.    By  Bertie 
Ambrosse.  8vo.  98. 
Consolation ;  with  other  Poems.  By  the  Rev.  William  Gillespie.  8vo.  12s. 

POXmCS  AND  PbLrtlfcAL  ECONOMY. 

Speech  of  George  Holford,  Esq.  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  22, 1815; 
•n  the  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  relative  to  the  Transportation  of  Offenders.  Is. 

Considerations  on  the  present  Political  State  of  India.  By  Alexander* 
Eraser  Tytler,  late  Assistant  Judge  of  the  24  Pergunnaks,  Bengal  Establish- 
ment. 2  vols.  Bvo.  18s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  on  the  Necessity  of  bringing 
Na'poleoh  Buonaparte  to  a  Public  Trial.  By  Lewis  Goldsmith.  *  Is. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  tlie  State  of  the  Existing  Laws,  which 
regulate  the.  Manufacture  and  Sale  of  Bread,  in  <he  Metropolis  and  its 
Neighbourhood.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  July  6th,  1815.  8vo.  8s. 

Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  inquire  into  the  State  of  Mendicity  and  Vagrancy  in 
the  Metropolis  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Ordered  to  be  printed,  July  llth^ 
1815.  6s. 

Carpe  Di^m ;  or,  the  True  Policy  of  Europe  at  the  present  Juncture,  with 
regard  to  France.    Is.  6d. 

Observations  on  the  Efifect  of  the  Manufacturing  System ;  with  Hints  for 
the  Improvement  of  those  parts  of  it  which  are  most  injurious  to  Health  ancl 
Morals.  Dedicated,  most  respectfully,  to  the  British  Legislature.  By  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark.  Is. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Causes  and  Character  of  the  late  War  with  Great 
Britain.   Published  by  Authority  of  the  American  Government.  8vo.  58. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  read  at  the  last  General 
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Akt.  t. — CuUoden  Papers:  compnsing  an  extensive  and  intt^ 
resting  Correspondence  from  the  Year  1625  to  1748;  includ* 
ing  numerous  Letters  from  the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovat,  and 

'  other  distinguished  Persons  of  the  Time }  with  occasional  State 
Papers  of  much  historical  Importance.  The  whole  published 
from  the  Originals  in  the  Possession  of  Duncan  George  Forbes, 

'  of  Culloden,  Esq,  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduction,  con- 
tainins  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Honourable  Duncan  Forbes, 
tnanyXears  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scot^ 
land.  Illustrated  by  Engravings*  4to.  pp.  479»  Londo^ni 
1815.  ■  .  •  ' 

TpVERY  thing  belonging  to  the  Higtilandd  of  Scotland  has  of 
late  become  peculiarly  interesting.  It  is  not  much  above  half 
a,  century  since  it  was  otherwise.  The  inhabitants  of  .theLpw-r 
lands  of  Scotland  were,  indeed,  aware  that  there  existed,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  amid  wilder  mountains  and  broader  lakes  than 
their  own,  tribes  of  men  called  clans,  living  each  under  the  rule  of 
their  own  chief,  wearing  a  peculiar  dress,  speaking  an  unknown 
language,  and  going  armed  even  in  the  most  ordinary  and  peaceable 
vocations.  The  more  southern  counties  saw  specimens  of  these 
men,  following  the  droves  of  cattle  w  hich  were  the  sole  exportable 
commodity  of  their  country,  plaided,  bonneted,  belted  and  brogued> 
jand  driving  their  bullocks,  as  Virgil  is  said  to  have  spread  his  ma* 
nure,  with  atiair  of  great  dignity  and  consequence.  To  their  nearer 
lowland  neighbours,  they  were  known  by  more  fierce  and  frequent 
causes  of  acquaintance;  by  the  forays  which  they  made  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  the  plains,  and  the  tribute,  or  protection-money^ 
which  they  exacted  from  those  whose  possessions  they  spared.  But 
in  England,  the  knowledge  of  the  very  existence  of  the  highlanders 
was,  prior  to  1745,  faint  and  forgotten ;  and  not  even  the  recollec- 
tion of  those  civil  wars  which  they  had  maintained  in  the  years 
1689,  1715  and  1719,  bad  made  much  impression  on  the  British 
pi^>Iic.  TJie  more  intelligent,  when  they  thought  of  them  by  any 
chance,  considered  them  as  complete  barbarians  ;  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  cared  no  more  about  them  than  the  merchants  of  New 
York  about  the  Indians  who  dwell  beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains* 
Swift,  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  mentions  having  dined  in  company 
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with  two  gentlemen  from  the  bghlands  of  Scotland,  8n4  expresses 
his^  surprize  at  finding  them  persons  of  ordinary  decoruu^  and 
civility. 

Such  was  the  universal  ignorance  of  die  rest  of  the  island  re- 
specting the  inhabitants  of  this  remote  comer  of  Britain,  when  the 
events  of  the  remarkable  years  1745-6  roused  them,  ^  like  a  rattling 
peal  of  thunder/  In  the  beginning  of  August,  1745,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Chevalier  Saint  George,  usually  called  from  that  circum- 
stance the  young  Chevalier,  landed  in  Moidart,  in  the  west  highlands, 
i^itb  seven  attendants  only  ;  and  his  presence  was  sufficient  to  sum- 
mon about  eighteen  hundred  men  to  his  standard,  even  before  the 
news  of  his  arrival  could  reach  London.  This  littlq  arqiy  was 
composed  of  a  few  country  gentlemen,  acting  as  commanders  of 
battalions  raised  from  the  peasants  or  commoners  of  their  estates, 
and  officered  by  the  principal  farmers,  or  tacksmen.  None  of  them 
pretended  to  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  and  very  few  had  ever 
seei>  an  action.  With  such  inadequate  forces,  the  adventurer  march- 
ed forward,  like  the  hero  of  a  romance,  to  prove  his  fortune.  The 
most  considerable  part  of  the  regular  army  moved  to  meet  him  at 
the  pass  of  Corry-arig ;  and  here,  as  we  learn  from  these  papers, 
the  Chevalier  called  for  his  Highland  dress,  and,  tying  the  latchets 
of  a  pair  of  Highland  brogues,  «wore  he  would  fight  the  army  of 
the  government  before  he  unloosed  them.*  But  Sir  John  Cope, 
avoiding  an  action,  marched  to  Inverness,  leaving  the  low  coun- 
tries open  to  the  Chevalier,  who  instantly  rushed  down  on  them ; 
and  white  one  part  of  the  government  army  retreated  northward  to 
avoid  him,  he  chased  before  him  the  remainder,  which  fled  to  die 
aouth.  He  crossed  the  Firth  on  (he  1 8th  September,  aqd  in  two  days 
afterwards  was  master  of  the  metropolis  of  ^codand.  The  king's 
forces  having  again  united  at  ]!)unbar,  and  being  about  to  advance 
up6n  Edinburgh,  sustained  at  Preston -pans  one  of  the  most  com^ 
plete  defeats  recorded  in  history,  their  cavalry  flying  in  irretrievable 
confusion,  and  all  their  infantry  being  killed  or  made  pnsoners. 
Under  these  auspices,  the  highland  affoy,  now  about  five  or  six 
thousand  strong,  advanced  into  England,  although  Marshal  Wade 
lay  at  Newcasde  with  one  army,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
at  the  head  of  another  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom.  They  took 
Carlisle,  a  walled  tpwb,  with  a  castle  of  considerable  strengdi,  and 
struck  a  degree  of  confusion  and  terror  into  the  public  mind,  at 
which  those  who  witnessed  and  shared  it  were  afterwards  surpnzed 
'and  ashamed.  London,  says  a  contemporary  writing  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  lies  open  as  a  prize  to  the  first  comers,  whether 
Scotch  or  Dutch;  and  a  letter  from  Gray  to  Horace  Walpole, 
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ptiats  an  indifference  yet  more  ominous  to  tbe  |)ublic  cause  than  the 
general  panic : — *  The  common  people  in  town  at  least  know  how 
to  be  afraid ;  but  we  are  such  uncommon  people  here  (at  Cam- 
bridge) as  to  have  no  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  the  battle  had 
been  fought  where  and  when  the  battle  of  Cannae  was. — heard  thret 
sensible  middle-aged  men^  when  the  Scotch  were  said  to  be  at 
Stamford,  and  actually  were  at  Derby,  talking  of  hiring  a  chaise 
to  go  to  Caxton  (a  place  in  the  high  road)  to  see  the  Pretender  ami 
highlanders  as  they  passed.'  A  further  evidence  of  the  feelings 
under  which  the  public  laboured  during  this  crisis,  is  to  be  found 
in  these  papers,  in  a  letter  from  the  well-known  Sir  Andrew  Mit- 
chell to  the  Lord  President. 

*  If  I  had  not  lived  long  enough  in  England  to  know  the  natural  bra- 
very of  tbe  people,  particularly  of  the  better  sort,  I  should,  from  their 
behaviour  of  late,  have  had  a  very  false  opinion  of  them  ;  for  the  least 
«crap  of  good  news  exalts  them  most  absurdly ;  and  the  smallest  reverse 
of  fortune  depresses  them  nKfauly.' — p.  255. 

In  fact  die  alarm  was  not  groundless ; — not  that  the  number  of 
the  Chevalier's  individual  followers  ought  to  have  been  an  object  of 
serious,  at  least  of  permanent  alarm  to  so  great  a  kingdom, — but  be- 
cause, in  many  counties,  a  great  proportion  of  the  landed  interest 
were  jacobitically  disposed,  although,  with  the  prudence  which 
distinguished  the  opposite  party  in  1688,  they  declined  Joining  the 
invaders  until  it  should  appear  v^hether  they  could  mauitain  their 
ground  without  them.  If  it  had  rested  with  the  unfortunate  but 
daring  leader  of  this  strange  adventure,  his  courage,  though  far  less 
supported  either  by  actual  strength  of  numbers  or  by  military  ex- 
perience, was  as  much  *  screwed  to  the  stick ing-place'  as  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  history  of  the  council  of  war,  at  Derby, 
in  which  Charles  Edward's  retreat  was  determined,  has  never  yet 
been  fully  explained  ;  it  will,  however,  be  one  day  made  known; — 
in  the  m^an  time,  it  is  proved  that  no  cowardice  on  his  part,  no 
wish  to  retreat  from  the  desperate  venture  in  which  he  was  engaged, 
and  to  shelter  himself  from  its  consequences,  dictated  the  move- 
ment which  was  then  adopted.  estigia  iiulta  retrorsum  had  been 
his  motto  from  the  beginning.  When  retreat  was  determined 
upon,  contrary  to  hb  arguments,  entreaties,  and  tears,  he  evi- 
dently considered  his  cause  as  desperate :  he  seemed,  in  many  re- 
spects, an  altered  man;  and  from  being  the  leader  of  his  little 
host,  became  in  appearance,  as  he  was  in  reality,  their  reluctant 
follower.  While  the  highland  army  advanced,  Charies  was  always 
in  the  van  by  break  of  day ; — in  retreat,  his  alacrity  was  gone,  and 
often  they  were  compelled  to  wait  for  him ; — he  lost  his  spirit,  his 
gai«ty,  his  hardihood,  and  he  never  regained  them  but  when  battle 
vas  spoken  of.   In  later  lifi^^  when  all  hopes  of ^  his  reestablish** 
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ment  were  ended,  Charles  Edward  sunk  into  frailties  by  which  he 
was  debased  and  dishonoured.  But  let  us  be  just  to  the  memory 
of  the  unfortunate.  Without  courage,  he  had  never  made  tHe 
attempt — without  address  and  military  talent,  he  had  never  kept 
together  his  own  desultory  bands,  or  discomfited  the  more  expe- 
rienced soldiers  of  his  enemy; — and  finally,  without  patience,  re- 
solution, and  fortitude,  he  could  never  have  supported  his  cause  so 
long,  under  successive  disappointments,  or  fallen  at  last  with  honour, 
by  an  accumulated  and  overwhelming  pressure. 

When  the  resolution  of  retreat  was  adopted^  it  was  accomplished 
with  a  dexterous  celerity,  as  remarkable  as  the  audacity  of  the  ad- 
vance. With  Ligonier's  army  on  one  flank,  and  Cumberland's  in 
the  rear, — surrounded  by  hostile  forces,; — and  without  one  hope  re- 
maining of  countenance  or  assistance  from  the  Jacobites  of  England, 
the  highlander^  made  their  retrograde  movement  without  either 
fear  or  loss,  and  had  the  advantage  at  Clifton,  near  Penrith,  in  the 
only  skirmish  which  took  place  between  them  and  their  numerous 
j>ursUers.  The  same  good  fortune  seemed  for  a  time  to  attend  the 
continuation  of  the  war,  when  removed  once  more  to  Scotland. 
The  Chevalier,  at  the  head  of  his  little  army,  returned  to  the  north 
more  like  a  victor  than  a  retreating  adventurer.  He  laid  Glas- 
gow under  ample  contribution,  refreshed  and  collected  his  scat- 
tered troops,  aud  laid  siege  to  Stirling,  whose  castle  guards  the 
principal  passage  between  the  Highlands  and  Lowlands. .  In  the 
mean  while.  General  Hawley  was  sent  against  him  ;  an  officer  so 
confident  of  success,  that  he  declared  he  would  trample  the  high- 
land insurgents  into  dust  with  only  two  regiments  of  dragoons;  and 
whose  first  order,  on  entering  Edinburgh,  was  to  set  up  a  gibbet  in 
the  Grass  .Market,  and  another  between  Leith  and  Edinburgh. 
But  this  commander  received  from  his  despised  opponents  so  sharp 
a  defeat,  at  Falkirk,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  colours  which 
could  be  put  upon  it,  the  afiair  appeared  not  much  niore  creditable 
than  that  of  Preston-pans.  How  Hawley  looked  upon  this  occa- 
sion, we  learn  by  a  letter  from  General  Wightman. 

*  General  H — -y  is  in  much  the  same  situation  as  General  C— c; 
Ike  was  never  seen  in  the  field  during'the  battle ;  and  everything  would 
have  gone  to  wreck,  in  a  worse  manner  than  at  Preston,  if  General 
Huske  had  not  acted  with  judgment  and  courugc,  and  appeared  every 

where.    H  y  seems  to  be  sensible  .pf  his  misconduct ;  for  when  I 

was  with  him  on  Saturday  morning  at  Linlithgow,  he  looked  most 
wretchedly ;  even  worse  than  C — e  did  a  few  hours  after  his  scuffle, 
when  I  saw  him  at  Fala.' — p.  267. 

Even  when  the  approach  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  a 
predominant  force,  compelled  these  adventurers  to  retreat  towards 
their  northern  recesses^  they  were  so  far  from  being  disheartened 
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that  ihey  generally  had  the  advantage  in  the  sort  of  skirmishing  war' 
fare  which  preceded  their  final  defeat  at  Culloden.  On  this  oc- 
casion^ they  seem,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  laboured  under  a  kind 
of  judicial  infatuation.  They  did  not  defend  the  passage  of  Spey, 
though  broad,  deep,  rapid,  and  dangerous ;  they  did  not  retreat 
before  the  duke  into  the  defiles  of  their  own  mountains,  where 
r^ular  troops  pursuing  them  could  not  long  have  subsisted  ;  they 
did  not  even  withdraw  two  leagues,  which  would  have  placed  them 
in  a  position  inaccessible  to  horse  and'favourable  to  their  own  mode 
of  fighting;  they  did  not  await  their  own  reinforcements,  although 
three  thousand  men,  a  number  equal  to  one  half  of  their  army^ 
were  within  a  day's  march ; — but,  on  the  contrary,  they  wasted  the 
spirits  of  their  people,  already  exhausted  by  hunger  and  dispirited 
by  retreat,  in  a  forced  march,  with  the  purpose  of  a  night  attack, 
which  was  hastily  and  rashly  adopted,  and  as  inconsiderately  aban- 
doned ;  and  at  'length  drew  up  in  an  open  plain,  exposed  td  the 
fire  of  artillery,  and  protected  from  the  charge  of  cavalry  only  by  a 
park  wall,  which  was  soon  pulled  down.  This  they  did,  though 
they  themselves  had  no  efficient  force  of  either  description ;  and  in 
such  a  hopeless  position  they  awaited  the  encounter  of  an  enemy 
more  than  double  their  nunabers,  fully  e<|uipped,  and  in  a  complete 
state  for  battle.  The  result  was  what  might  have  been  expected — 
the  lc^ss,  namely,  of  all  but  their  honour,  which  was  well  maintain- 
ed, since  they  left  nearly  the  half  of  their  army  upon  the  field. 

What  causes,  at  this  critical  period,  distracted  those  councils 
which  had  hitherto  exhibited  sagacity  and  military  talent,  it  would 
be  difl&cult  now  to  ascertain.  An  officer,  deep  in  their  counsels, 
^offers  no  better  reason  than  that  they  must  have  expected  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  same  miraculous  success  which  had  hitherto  be- 
friended tfiem  against  all  probable  calculation  and  chance  of  war — 
a  sort  of  crowning  mercy,  as  Cromwell  might  have  called  it,  grant- 
ed to  the  supposed  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  their  acknowledged 
courage,  in  defiance  of  all  the  odds  against  them.  But  we  believe 
the  truth  to  be,  that  the  French  advisers  who  were  around  the 
Chevalier  had;  by  this  time,  the  majority  in  his  councils.  They 
were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  mountain  war,  which  presented 
a  long  perspective  of  severe  hardship  and  privation ;  and  being,  at 
the  worst,  confident  of  their  own  safety  as  prisoners  of  war,  they 
urged  the  adventurer  to  stand  this  fearful  hazard,  which,  as  we  dl 
know,  terminated  in  utter  and  irremediable  defeat. 

It  was  not  till  after  these  events,  which  we  have  hastily  retraced, 
that  the  highlanders,  with  the  peculiarity  of  their  government  and 
habits,  became  a  general  object  of  attention  and  investigation. 
And  evidently  it  must  have  been  matter  of  astonishment  to  the 
subjects  of  the  complicated  and  combined  constitution  of  Great 
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Britain,  to  find  they  were  living  at  the  next  door  to  tribes  yhose 
government  and  manners  were  simply  and  purely  patriarebal,  and 
who,  in  the  structure  of  their  social  system,  much  more  resembled 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of  India  than  those  of  the  plains  of 
England.  Indeed,  when  we  took  up  the  account  of  Caubul,  lately 
published  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Elphinstone,  we  were  forcibly 
struck  with  the  curious  points  of  parallelism  between  the  man- 
ners of  the  Afghaun  tribes  and  those  of  the  ancient  Highland 
clans.  They  resembled  these  oriental  mountaineers  in  their  feuds, 
in  their  adoption  of  auxiliary  tribes,  in  their  laws,  in  tlicir  nuxles  of 
conducting  war,  in  their  arms,  and,  in  some  respects,  even  in  their 
dress.  A  highlander  who  made  the  amende  honorable  to  an  enemy, 
came  to  his  dwelling,  laid  his  head  upon  the  block,  or  offered  kiin 
fais8wx)rd  held  by  the  point; — an  Afghaun  does  the  same.  It  was 
deemed  unworthy,,  in  either  case,  to  refuse  the  clemency  implored, 
but  it  might  be  legally  done.  We  recollect  an  instance  in  highland 
history: — William  Mac  Intosb,  a  leader,  if  not  the  chief,  of  that 
ancient  clan,  upon  some  quarrel  with  the  Gordons,  burnt  the  castle 
of  Auchindown,  belonging  to  this  powerful  family ;  and  was,  in 
the  feud  which  followed,  reduced  to  such  extremities  by  the  perse- 
vering vengeance  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  that  he  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  surrender  himself  at  discretion.  He  came  to  the  cattle  of 
Strathbogie,  chusing  his  time  when  the  Earl  wa^  absent,  and  yielded 
himself  up  to  the  Countess.  She  informed  him  that  Huntley  had 
sworn  never  to  forgive  him  the  offence  he  had  committed,  until  be 
should  see  his  head  upon  the  block.  The  humbled  chieftain  kneeled 
down,  and  laid  his  head  upon  the  kitchen  dresser,  where  the  oxen 
were  cut  up  for  the  baron's  feast.  No  sooner  had  he  made  this 
humiliation,  than  the  cook,  who  stood  behind  him  with  his  cleaver 
uplifted,  at  a  sign  from  the  inexorable  Countess,  severed  Mac  Inr 
tosh's  head  from  his  body  at  a  stroke.  So  deep  was  this  thirst  of 
vengeance  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  highl^ders,  that  when  a 
clergyman  informed  a  dying  chief  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  sentir 
ment,  urged  the  necessity  of  his  forgiving  an  inveterate  enemy,  and 

1 noted  the  scriptural  expression,  '  Venges^nce  is  mine,  saith  the 
-lOrd,'  the  acquiescing  penitent  said,  with  a  deep  sigh,; — *  To  be 
sure,  it  is  too  sweet  a  morsel  for  a  mortal.'  Then  added,  '  Well, 
I  forgive  him ;  but  the  deil  take  you,* Donald,  (turning  to  bis  son,) 
if  you  forgive  him .' 

Another  extraordinary  instance  occiirred  in  Aberdeenshire.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  Muat  of  Abergeldie,  then  a  powerful  baron, 
^ade  an  agreement  to  meet  with  Cameron  of  Brux,  with  whom 
he  was  at  feud,  each  being  attended  with  twelve  horse  only.  But 
Muat,  treacherously  taking  advantage  of  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
words^  came  with  two  riders  on  each  horse.   They  ipet  at  Drun^ 
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gandrum, -a  hill  near  the  river  Don;  and  in  the  tinequsd  coaflict 
•^i-hich  ensued,  Brux  fell,  with  most  of  his  friends.  The  estate  de- 
scended to  an  only  daughter,  Katherine ;  whose  hand  the  widowed 
Lady  Brux,  with  a  spirit  well  suited  to  the  times,  offered  as  a 
reward  to  any  one  who  would  avenge  her  husband's  death.  Robert 
Forbes,  a  younger  son  of  the  chief  of  that  family,  undertook  th« 
adventure ;  and  having  challenged  Muat  to  single  combat,  fought 
with  and  slew  him  at  a  place  called  Badenyon,  near  the  head  of 
Glenbucket.  A  stone  called  Clachmuat  (f.  e.  Muat's  stone),  still 
marks  the  place  of  combat.  When  the  victor  presented  himsdf 
to  claim  the  reward  of  his  valour,  and  to  deprecate  any  delay  of  his 
liappiness,'Lady  Brux  at  once  cut  short  all  ceremonial,  by  declar- 
ing that  *  Kate  Cameron  should  go  to  Robert  Forbes's  bed  whik 
Muat's  bIo6d  was  yet  reeking  upon  his  gully,'  (f.  e.  knife).  The 
victor  expressed  no  disapprobation  of  this  arrangement,  nor  did 
the  maiden  scruples  of  the  bride  impede  her  filial  obedience."*^ 

One  more  example  (and  we  could  add  an  hundred)  of  that  in- 
satiable thirst  for  revenge,  which  attended  northern  feuds.  One  of 
the  Leslies,  a  strong  and  active  young  man,  chanced  to  be  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  the  clan  of  Leith,  the  feuc^al  enemies  of  lus 
own.  The  place  where  they  met  being  the  hall  of  a  powerful  and 
neutral  neighbour,  Leslie  was,  like  Shakspeare's  Tybalt  in  a  similar 
situation,  compelled  to  endure  their  presence.  Still  he  held  tb^ 
opinion  of  the  angry  Capulet,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  entertainr 
ment, 

*  Now  by  the  stock  aad  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin.' 
Accordingly,  when  they  stood  up  to  dance,  and  he  found  hiinself 
compelled  to  touch  the  hands  and  approach  the  persons  of  his  de- 
tested enemies,  the  deadly  feud  broke  forth.  He  unsheathed  hit 
dagger  as  he  went  down  the  dance — struck  on  the  right  and  left- 
laid  some  dead  and  many  wounded  on  the  floors — threw  up  the  win- 
dow, leaped  into  the  castle-court,  and  escaped  in  the  general  con- 
fusion.   Such  were  the  unsettled  principles  of  the  time,  that  the 

Eerfidy  of  the  action  was  lost  in  its  boldnjsss ;  it  was  applauded  by 
is  kinsmen,  who  united  themselves  to  defend  what  he  had  done; 
and  the  fact  is  commemorated  in  the  well-known  tune  of  triumph 
called  Lesley  ammg  the  Leiths. 

The  genealogies  of  the  Afghaun  tribes  may  be  paralleled  wiih 
those  of  the  clans ;  the  nature  of  their  favourite  sports,  their  love 
of  their  native  land,  their  hospitality,  their  address>  their  simplicity 
of  manners  exactly  correspond.  Their  superstitions  are  the  same> 
or  nearly  so.    The  Gholee  Beabaun  (demons  of  the  desert)  re- 

*  Vide  note  to  Don,  a  poem*  reprinted  by  Moir,  £dinbnr^h|  1816,  from  an  edition 
w  1742. 
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semble  the  Boddach  of  the  Highlanders,  who  '  walked  the  beatb 
ainnidnight  and  at  noon/  The  Afghaun's  most  ordinary  mode  of 
divination  is  by  examining  the  marks  in  the  blade-bone  of  a  sheep, 
held  up  to  the  light;  and  even  so  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Kirk  assures 
.  us,  that  in  his  time,  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, '  the  seers 
jprognosticate  many  future  events,  (only  fOr  a  month's  space,)  from 
the  shoulder-bone  of  a  sheep  on  which  a  knife  never  came. — By 
looking  into  the  bone,  they  will  tell  if  whoredom  be  committed  in 
the  owner*s  house ;  what  money  the  master  of  the  sheep  had ;  if 
any  will  die  out  of  that  house  for  a  month,  and  if  any  cattle  tliere 
will  take  a  trake,  (i.  e.  a  disease,)  as  if  planet-rstruck.'* 
*  The  Afghaun,  who,  in  his  weary  travels,  had  seen  no  vale  equal  to 
his  own  native  valley  of  Speiger,  may  find  a  parallel  in  many  an 
exile  from  the  braes  of  Lochaber  ;  and  whoever  had  remonstrated 
with  ian  ancient  Highland  chief,  oh  the  superior  advantages  of  a 
civilized  life  regulated  by  the , authority  of  equal  laws,  would  have 
received  an  answer  something  similar  to  the  indignant  reply  of  the 
old  Afghaun ;  *  We  are  content  with  discord,  we  are  content  with 
alarms,  we  are  content  with  blood,  but  we  will  never  be  content 
Svith  a  master The  highland  chiefs,  otherwise  very  frequently 
men  of  sense  and  education,  and  only  distinguished  in  lowland 
society  by  an  affectation  of  rank  and  stateliness,  somewhat  above 
their  means,  were,  in  their  own  country,  from  the  absolute  sub- 
mission paid  to  them  by  their  clans,  and4he  want  of  frequent  inter- 
course  with  persons  of  the  same  rank  with  themselves,  nursed  in  a 
h^h  and  daring  spirit  of  independent  sovereignty  which  would  not 
brook  or  receive  protection  or  controul  from  the  public  law.  or 
government;  and  disdained  to  owe  their  possessions  and  the  pre- 
servation of  their  rights  to  any  thing  but  their  own  broadswords. 

Similar  examples  may  be  derived  from  the  history  of  Persia  by 
Sir  John  Malcolm.  But  our  limits  do  not  permit  lis  further  to 
pursue  a  parallel  which  serves  strikingly  to  shew  how  the  same 
state  of  society  and  civilization  produces  similar  manners,  laws;  and 
customs,  even  at  the  most  remote  period  of  time,  and  in  the  most 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.  In  two  respects  the  manners  of 
the  Caubul  tribes  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  highlanders  ; 
first,  in  the  inAuence  of  their  Jeergas,  or  patriarchal  senates,  which 
diminishes  the  power  of  their  chiefs,  and  gives  a  democratic  tu^n  to 
each  separate  tribe.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  perpetual  aod 
radical  difference  ;  for  at  no  time  do  the  highland  chiefs  appear  to 
have  taken  counsel  with  their  elders,  as  an  authorized  and  inde- 

.  ^  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Actions  of  the  suhterraneau  invisible  people  ^oing  Qnder 
jfb^  names  of  Elves,  Fairies  andtlie  like.    LohdqVj,  18^5. 
t  Account  of  Caubul,  p.  174,  Note. 
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pendent  body,  although,  no  doubt,  they  availed  themselves  of  their 
advice  and  experience,  upon  the  principle  of  a  general  who  sum- 
mons a  pouncil  of  war.*  The  second  pqint  of  distinction  respects 
the  consolidation  of  those  detac)^  tribes  under  one  head,  or  king, 
who,  with  a  degree  of  authority  greater  or  less  according  to  his 
talents,  popularity,  and  other  circumstances,  is  the  acknowledged 
liead  of  the  associated  communities.  In  this  point,  however,  the 
faighlanders  anciently  resembled  the  Afghauns,  as  will  appear  when 
we  give  a  brief  sketch  of  their  general  history.  But  this,  to  be  in- 
telligible, must  be  preceded  by  some  account  of  their  social  system, 
^f  which  the  original  and  primitive  basis  differed  very  little  from 
the  first  time  that  we  hear  of  them  in  history  until  the  destruction 
of  clanship  iu  1748. 

The  Scottish  Highlanders  were,  like  the  Welch,  the  unmixed  abo- 
riginal natives  of  the  island,  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  ancient  Celtic, 
once  the  language  of  all  Britain,  and  being  the  descendants  of 
those  tribes  which  had  been  driven  by  the  successive  invasions  of 
nations  more  politic  than  themselves,  and  better  skilled  in  the  regu- 
lar arts  of  war,  into  the  extensive  mountainous  tract  which,  divided 
by  an  imaginary  line,  dravni  from  Dunbarton,  includes  both  sides 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  higher  and  more  mountainous  parts  of 
Stirling  and  Perthshires,  Angus,  Mearns,  and  Aberdeenshire.  Be- 
yond this  line  all  the  people  speak  Gaelic,  and  wear,  or  did  wear, 
the  highland  dress.  The  Western  Islands  are  comprehended 
within  this  wild  and  extensive  territory,  which  includes  upwards  of 
two  hundred  parishes,  and  a  population  of  about  two  hundred 
thousand  souls. 

The  country,  though  in  many  places  so  wild  and  savage  as  to  be 
almost  uninhabitable,  contains  on  the  sea  coasts,  on  the  sides  of  th^ 
lakes,  in  the  vales  of  the  small  streams,  and  in  the  more  extensive 
straths  through  which  larger  rivers  discharge  themselves,  much 
arable  ground  ;  and  the  mountains  which  surround  these  favoured 
spots  afford  ample  pasture  walks,  and  great  abundance  of  game. 
Natural  forests  of  oak,  fir,  and  birch,  are  found  in  most  places 
of  the  country,  and  were  anciently  yet  more  extensive.  These 
glens,  or  valleys,  were  each  the  domain  of  a  separate  tribe,  who 
lived  for  each  other,  laboured  in  common,  married  usually  within 
the  clan,  and,  the  passages  from'  one  vale  to  another  being  danger- 
ous in  most  seasons,  and  toilsome  in  all,  had  very  little  communi- 
cation with  the  world  beyond  their  own  range  of  mountains.  This 

*  This  is  to  be  understood  generaUy ;  ft>r  there-were  circumstances  in  which  the  sub* 
ordinate  chieftains  of  the  clan  took  upon  them  to  controul  the  chief,  as  when  the  Mac- 
icenzies  forcibly  compelled  the  Earl  of  Seaforth  to  desist  from  bis  purpose  of  pulling  dowu 
his  famiJy-seat  of  Castle  Brahan. 
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circumstance  doubtless  tended  to  prolong  among  these  separate 
tribes  a  species  of  government,  the  first  that  is  known  in  the  infancy 
of  society,  and  ^^hich,  in  most  instances,  is  altered  or  modified 
during  an  early  period  of  its  progress.  The  chief  himself  had  a  se- 
{)arate  appellative  formed  on  the  Ame  . principle  :  thus  the  chief  of 
the  Campbells  was  called  Mac  Callam  more,  (i.  e.  the  son  of  the 
great  Colin ;)  Glengarry  is  called  Mac  Allister  more,  and  so  forth. 
Their  language  has  no  higher  expression  of  rank ;  and  when  the  fa- 
mily of  Slate  were  ennobled,  their  clansmen  could  only  distinguish 
tiord  Mac  Donald  as  Mac  Dhonuil  more,  (i.  e.  the  great  Mac  Do- 
bald.)  To  this  was  often  added  some  special  epithet  distinguishing 
the  individual  or  reigning  chief.  Thus,  John  Duke  of  Ar^le  was 
called  Jan  Roy  nan  Cath,  as  the  celebrated  Viscount  of  Dundee 
"was  termed  Jan  Dhu  nan  Cathy  namely.  Red  or  Black  John  of  the 
iBattle^.  Such  epithets  distinguished  one  chief  from  another,  but 
tbepatronymic  of  the  dynasty  was  common  to  all. 

The  obedience  of  the  highlander  was  paid  to  the  chief  of  his 
dtD,  as  representing  some  remote  ancestor  from  whom  it  was  sup- 
posed the  whole  tribe  was  originally  descended,  and  whose  name, 
compounded  into  a  patronymic,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
ivas  the  distinguishing  appellation  of  the  sept.  Each  clan,  acting 
upon  this  principle,  bore  to  its  chief  all  the  zeal,  all  the  affectionate 
deference,  all  the  blind  devotion,  of  children  to  a  father.  Their 
obedience  was  grounded  on  the  same  law  of  nature,  and  a  breach 
of  it  was  regarded  as  equally  heinous.  The  clansman  who  scrupled 
to  save  his 'Chiefs  life  at  the  expense  of  his  own,  was  regarded 
as  a  coward  who  fled  from  his  father's  side  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
Upon  this  simple  principle  rests  the  whole  doctrine  of  clanship ; 
and  although  the  authority  of  the  chief  sometimes  assumed  a  mor« 
legal  aspect,  as  the  general  law  of  the  country  then  stood,  by  his 
being  possessed  of  feudal  influence,  or  territorial  jurisdiction, — ^yet, 
with  his  clan,  no  feudal  rights,  or  magisterial  authority,  could  eiv- 
hance  or  render  more  ample  tliat  power  which  he  possessed,  jure 
sanguinisy  by  the  right  of  primogeniture.  The  duty  of  the  clansman 
^Vvas  indelible ;  an^  no  feudal  grant  which  he  might  acquire,  or  qtbef 
en^a^em^nt  whatsoever,  \vas  to  be  preferred  to  his  service  to  the 
chief.  In  the. following  letter  Mac  Intoshe  summons,  as  his  rigfatfcJ 
followers,  those  of  his  people  who  were  resident  on  the  estate  of 
Culloden,  who,  according  to  low  country  law,  ought  to  have  fol*- 
lowed  their  landlord. 

V  Madam, 

You  can!nt  be  a  Stranger  to  the  Circumstances  I  have  put  mySelf 
in  at  the  tyrac,  and  the  great  need  I- have  of  my  own  Men  &  follower^ 
wherever  they  may  be  found,    Wherfor  I  thought  fitt,  seeing  Collodin 
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\s<aot  at  home,  by  tbi^line  to  intreat  ymr  to  put  no  stopp  rn  the  way  of 
these  Men  that  are  &  have  been  my  followers  upon  your  Ground. 
Madam^  your  compliance  in  this  will  very  much  Oblige, 
Your  most  humble  Ser\'ant, 


14th  Sept.  1715. 

Madam,  *  , 

P.  S.  If  what  I  demand  will  not  be  granted,  1  hope  Til  be  excused  to 
be  in  my  duty /—pp.  338—9- 

Such  \ra9  the  very  simple  theory  of  clan-governmeut.  In  prac- 
tice, it  extended  farther.  Each  clan  was  divided  into  three  orders. 
The  bead  of  all  was  the  chief,  who  was  usually,  though  not  uni- 
formly, the  proprietor  of  all,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  claa;  not,  it  must  be  supposed,  in '  absolute  property,  but 
as  the  head  and  grand  steward  of  the  community.  He  administered 
them,  however,  in  all  respects,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  A 
certain  portion  of  the  best  of  the  land  he  retained  as  his  own 
appanage^  and  it  was  cultivated  for  his  sole  profit.  The  rest  was 
divided  by  grants,  of  a  nature  more  or  less  temporary,  among  the 
second  class  of  the  clan  who  are  called  tenants,  tacksmen,  or 
GooDMEN.  These  were  the  near  relations  of  the  chief,  or  ^ere 
descended  from  those  who  bore  such  near  relation  to  some  of  his 
ancestors.  To  each  of  these,  brothers,  nephews,  cousins,  and  so 
forth,  the  chief  assigned  a  portion  of  land,  either  during  pleasure,  or 
^upon  short  lease,  or  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  wadset,  (mortg^e,) 
redeemable  for  a  certaifi  sum  of  money.  These  small  portions 
of  land,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of  their  relations,  the  tacksmien 
contrived  to  stock,  and  on  these  they  subsisted,  until  in  k  generation 
or  two  the  lands  were  resumed  for  portioning  out  some  nearer  rela*- 
tive,  and  the  descendants  of  the  original  tacksman  sunk  into  the 
situation  of  commoners.  This  was  such  an  ordinary  transition,  that 
the  third  class,  consisting  of  the  common  people,  was  strengthened 
in  the  principle  on  which  their  clannish  obedience  depended, 
namely,  the  belief  in  their  original  connection  with  the  genealogy 
of  the  chief,  since  each  generation  saw  a  certain  number  of  hmm&s 
merge  among  the  conm^oners  whom  their  fathers  bad  ranked 
among  the  tacksmen  or  nobility  of  the  clan. 

This  change,  though  frequent,  did  not  unifonnlly  take  place.  In 
the  case  of  a  very  powerful  chief,  or  of  one  who  had  ah  especial 
affection  for  a  son  or  brother,  a  portion  of  land  was  assigned  to  a 
<radet  in  perpetuity,  or  be  was  perhaps  settled  in  an  appana^  con- 
quered from  some  other  clan,  or  the  tacksman  acquired  wealth  and 
property  by  marriage,  or  by  some  exertion  of  his  own.  In  all 
these  cases,  he  kept  his  rank  in  society,  and  usually  had  under  his 
government  a  branch  or  sub-division  of  the  tribe,  who  looked  up  to 
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him  as  their  immediate  leader^  and  whom  he  governed  with  the 
same  authority,  and  in  the  same  manner,  in  all  respects,  as  the  chief, 
who  was  patriarchal  head  of  the  whole  sept.  Such  head  of  a 
subordinate  branch  of  a  clan  was  called  a  chieftain,  (a  word  of  dis- 
tinct and  limited  meaning,)  but  remained  dependent  and  usually  tri- 
*  butary  to  the  chief,  and  bound  to  support,  follow,  and  obey  hira  in 
all  lawful  and  unlawful  service.  The  larger  clans  often  compre- 
hended several  of  these  sub-divisions,  each  of  which  had  its  own 
chieftain ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  when  the  original  family 
became  extinct,  that  it  was  difficult  to  detennine  the  right  of  suc- 
cession. This  was  a  calamitous  event,  for  it  usually  occasioned  a 
civil  war ;  and  it  was  accounted  a  dishonourable  one,  since  a  clan 
without  an  acknowledged  head  was  considered  as  an  anomaly 
among  them.  To  use  to  any  ioieinber  of  a  clan  which  chanced  to 
be  in  this  situation  the  expressidn, '  Name  your  chief/  was  an  in- 
sult which  nothing  but  blood  could  avenge.*  This  peculiarity, 
which  in  the  course  of  ages  often  took  place,  was  one  great  source 
of  war  among  the  highland  clans.  When  the  direct  lineage  of  a 
chief  of  an  extended  lineage  became  extinct,  there  arose  disputes 
among  the  subordinate  branches  concerning  the  right  of  succession 
to  this  high  dignity.  Of  these  rival  chieftains,  (we  use  the  word 
in  its  limited  signification,)  each  had  his  separate  band  of  devoted 
followers,  and,  like  princes  in  the  same  situation,  none  lacked  his 
ieannachies,  or  genealogists,  to  vouch  for  his  title.  It  is  a  com- 
plete proof  of  the  uncertainty  of  highland  succession,  that  when  a 
clan  regiment  was  raised,  there  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion 
who  was  entitled  to  the  post  of  honour  after  the  chief,  whether  the 
representative  of  the  eldest  or  of  the  youngest  branch ;  and  as  this 
was  tL  point  undecided  in  the  year  1745,+  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  so  important  a  difference  must  repeateidly  have  dra^vn  blood 
iTuring  the  frequent  quarrels  of  ambitious  chieftains. 

To  return  to  the  more  simple  state  of  the  highland  clan,  in  vvhich 
we  suppose  the  chief  to  have  had  no  subordinate  leaders  at)praach- 
ing  to  him  in  degree :  his  immediate  dependants  were  the  tacks- 
men, a  race  of  men  upon  whose  peculiar  ms^ners,  much  rather 
than  on  those  of  the  chief  who  usually  had  the  advantage  either 
of  an  English  or  French  education,  or  upon  the  commons,  whose 
manners,  as  in  all  other  countries,  reflected  imperfectly,  like  a 
coarse  mirror,  the  habits  of  their  superiors,  the  distinct  character 

*  See.  Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  a  work  containing  much  carioas  inferma^ 
tion  on  the  former  state  of  the  Highlands.  The  author  was  Mr.  Burt,  4a  engineer,  an4 
the  work  was  first  published  in  1754,  thirty  years  after  most  of  the  letters  were  written. 
IThe  book  has  been  lately  reprinted  ;  and  as  it  contains  the  observations  of  an  impartial 
and  on  the  whole^  an  unprejudiced  stranger,  it  is  a  good  record  of  highland  manners  at 
Hie  commencement  of  the  18th  century.' 

t  Sec  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  p.  9. 
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of  the  highlanders  rested.  These  tacksmen  were  by  profession, 
gentlemen^  or,  as  they  termed  it  in  their  language,  Duinhe  Wassal, 
Of  this  distinction,  usually  marked  by  a  feather  in  the  bonnet,  for 
in  all  other  particulars  their  dress  and  that  of  the  chief  himself  dif- 
fered little  from  that  of  the  commoners,  they  were  especially  tena* 
cious ;  and  tlie  danger  of  contesting  it  was  the  greater,  the  nearer  the 
Duinh6  Wassal  approached  to  the  state  of  the  commoner,  which 
^^as  the  grave  of  all  the  Capulets.  Woe  betide  the  lowlander  who 
scrupled  to  pay  the  homage  due  to  the  genealogy  of  a  highland 
gentleman,  even  when  he  condescended  to  drive  his  oAnn  cows  to 
market !  When  the  low  country  drovers  and  graziers  met  their 
highland  customers  at  the  trysts  of  Donne,  and  elsewhere  on  the 
borders,  affronts  were  sometimes  offered  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  the  claymore  made  its  instant  appearance.  The  low- 
landers  (we  have  been  assured  from  those  concerned  in  such  affrays) 
were  less  abashed  at  the  display  of  steel  than  might  be  supposed ; 
for  at  the  first  signal  of  quarrel  they  were  wont  to  dip  their  bonnets 
in  the  next  rivulet,  which,  twisted  round  a  stout  cudgel,  made  a 
tough  guard  for  the  hand  ;  and  with  this  precaution  both  parties 
were  ready  to  engage — 

One  arm'd  with  metal,  t'other  with  wood, 

Tliis  fit  for  bruise,  and  that  for  blood  ; 

With  many  a  stiff  thwack,  many  a  bang,^ 

Hard  crab-tree  and  old  iron  rang. 
The  highlanders  had,  indeed,  the  advantage  of  fire-arms,  but 
rarely  used  them  on  such  occasions,  where  a  few  slashes  and  broken 
heads  usually  decided  the  combat.  Sterner  consequences,  however, 
sometimes  ensued — these  highland  gentlfemen  were  proud  in  pro* 
portion  to  their  poverty,  and  the  quarrels  between  them  and  the 
similar  dependants  of  other  families,  when  they  met  at  the  aqua 
vitae  houses,  which  were  common  in  this  country,  gave  rise  to  fre- 
quent bloodshed  and  often  to  deadly  feuds,  between  the  clans 
to  which  the  contending  parties  belonged. 

In  their  intercourse  with  their  respective  chiefs,  and  with  the 
commons,  or  bulk  of  the  clan,  the  tacksmen  had  a  double  part  to 
play,  which  demanded  all  the  capacity  of  skilful  courtiers.  It  was 
their  business  to  get  from  both  sides  as  much  as  they  could — from 
the  chief  they  gained  their  ends,  by  means  of  acting  the  part  of  coun- 
sellors, assistants,  flatterers, — in  short  by  going  through  the  whole 
routine  of  court-intrigue.  The  exercise  of  their  talents  in  this,  as 
well  as  ia  the  exterior  relations  of  the  clan,  and  its  public  business, 
as  it  might  be  called,  arising  from  alliances,  jealousies,  feuds,  preda- 
tory aggressions,  and  retaliations,  was  accompanied  by  the  usual 
effect  of  sharpening  the  intellect.  The  tacksmen  accordingly  were 
l^emarkable  for  a  ready  and  versatile  politeness  in  common  conver- 
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sation,  and  for  a  somewhat  ostentatious  display  of  the  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, which  was  balanced  by  their  art  and  address  in  making 
bargains,  by  audacity  to  demand,  eloquence  to  support  their  request, 
and  address  to  take  advantage  even  of  the  slightest  appearance  of 
Concession.  As  they  had  on  the  one  hand  to  act  as  a  kind  of  ministry 
to  the  chief,  so  on  the  other  it  was  their  business  to  make  as  much' 
as  they  could  of  the  commoners  subjected  to  their  immediate  juris- 
diction ;  whom  they  repaid  for  their  own  exactions,  by  protecting 
them  against  those  which  wei  e  offered  from  any  other  quarter.  * 

The  commons,  from  hard  and  scapty  fare  probably,  were  usually 
inferior  in  stature  to  the  chiefs,  chieftains  and  tacksmen,  but  ex- 
tremely hardy  and  active.  They  were  supported  thus  :  each  tacks- 
man individually  leased  out  his  part  of  the  clan  territory,  in  small 
portions  and  for  moderate  rents  to  thb  commoners  of  the  clan  ; 
or  by  a  mode  of  cultivation  often  practised  on  the  continent,  and 
known  in  Scottish  law  by  the  name  of  Steel-boWy  he  furnished  such 
a  portion  of  the  ground  with  stock  and  seed-corn,  on  condition  of 
receiving  from  the  tenant  or  actual  labourer  a  moiety  of  the  pro- 
fits. In  either  case  the  dependence  of  the  cottager  or  commoner 
on  the  tacksman  was  as  absolute  as  that  of  the  tacksman  upon  th^ 
chief,  and  the  general  opinion  inculcated  upon  all  was  implicit  duty 
to  their  patriarchal  head  and  his  constituted  authorities. 

This  system  in  an  early  state  of  society,  and  in  a  fertile  and  un- 
inhabited country,  as  it  is  the  most  obvious  is  also  the  best  which 
could  be  adopted.  In  such  a  case,  when  the  flocks  and  herds  of 
two  tribes,  like  those  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  become  too  numerous 
for  the  land  in  which  they  dwell,  one  kinsman  can  say  to  another, 
*  Wliy  should  there  be  strife  between  us  ?  Is  not  the  whole  land  be-^ 
fore  thee — separate  thyself.^ — But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
highland  system,  was  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  which,  pent 
up  within  narrow  and  infertile  valleys,  could  neither  extend  itself 
towards  the  mountains,  on  account  of  hostile  clans,  nor  towards 
the  lowlands,  because  the  civilized  country,  though  unable  to  prie^ 
vent  occasional  depredations,  was  always  too  powerful  to  admit  of 
any  permanent  settlement  being  gained  upon  the  plains  by  the  moun- 
taineers. Thus,  limited  to  its  own  valley,  each  clan  increased  in 
numbers  in  a  degree  far  beyond  proportion  to  the  means  of  sup- 
porting them.  Each  little  farm  was,  by  the  tenant  who  cultivated  it; 
divided  and  sub-divided  among  his  children  and  grand-children  until 
the 'number  of  human  beings  to  be  maintained  far  exceeded  thai 
for  whom,  by  any  mode  of  culture,  the  space  of  ground  could  sup- 
ply nourishment.  We  have  evidence  before  us,  that  in  the  rugged 
district  between  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond,  in  the  neigh*^ 
bourhood  of  Inversnaid,  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  families 
jiivingupon  ground  which  not  did  not  pay  ninety  pounds  a  year  of 
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rent,  or,  in  other  words,  each  family  ^  at  a  medium^  rented  lands 
at  twelve  shillings  a  year,  as  their  sole  mode  of  livelihood.  Hie 
consequence  of  this  over-population,  in  any  case,  must  have  been 
laziness,  because,  where  there  were  so  many  hands  for  such  light 
work,  none  would  work  hard ;  and  those  vi  ho  could  set  up  tho 
slightest  claini  of  ^emption,  would  not  work  at  all.  This  was  par* 
ticularly  die  case  with  the  tacksmen's  younger  sonis, — a  race  destined 
to  sink  into  the  insignificance  of  commoners,  unless  they  could  keep 
themselves  afloat  by  some  deed  of  gallant  distinction.  These,  there- 
fore, were  most  afraid  of  being  confounded  with  the  class  to  which 
Uiey  were  provisionally  liable  to  be  reduced ;  ai^  as  a  serjeant  it 
prouder  of  his  cheveron  than  an  officer  of  his  epaulet,  they  were 
eager  to  maintain  their  dignity  by  evincing  a  contempt  of  all  the 
duties  of  peaceful  industry,  and  manifesting  their  adroitness  in  the 
chase  and  in  military  exercises.  They  naturally  associated  to  them- 
selves the  stoutest  and  most  active  of  the  youthful  commoners,  all  of 
whom  reckoned  their  pedigree  up  to  that  of  the  chief,  and  there- 
fore were  entitled  to  *  disdain  the  shepherd's  slothful  life/  Under 
such  leaders,  they  often  committed  creagbs,  or  depredations,  on  thof 
lowlands,  or  on  hostile  clans,  and  sometimes  constituted  them* 
selves  into  regular  bands  of  robbers,  whom  the  chief  connived  at, 
though  he  dared  not  openly  avow  their  depredations.  They  usually 
found  shelter  in  some  remote  glen,  from  which  he  could,  as  occasion 
demanded,  let  them  slip  against  his  enemies.  If  they  were  made 
prisoners,  they  seldom  betrayed  the  countenance  which  they  had 
from  their  protector.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  conscientious  in 
affording  them  hi^  protection  against  the  law,  as  far  as  couM  be 
done,  without  absolutely  committing  himself. 

There  yet  remained  for  the  younger  sons,  both  of  chiefs  and 
tacksmen,  another  resource,  and  that  was  foreign  service.'  From 
an  early  period,  many  of  these  adventurers  sought  employment  in 
the  continental  wars,  and  after  the  exile  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  the 
practice  became  general.  Tbey  used  also  to  carry  with  them  some 
of  the  most  courageous  and  active  of  the  commoners ;  thus  their 
acquaintance  with  actual  war,  its  dangers  and  its  duties,  was  fami- 
liarly maintained,  and  tlie  report  of  their  adventures  and  success 
served  to  keep  up  the  love  of  warfare  which  characterized  the  high- 
land clans. 

The  same  military  spirit  and  contempt  of  labour  distinguished 
even  the  very  lowest  of  the  commoners,  upon  whom  necessarily 
devolved  the  operations  of  agriculture, which  were  summed  up  in  th^ 
arts  of  ploughing,  or  digging  tlieir  ground  for  crops  of  oats  or  bacr 
ley,  making  hay,  rearing  cattle  and  manufacturing  cheese  and  butter. 
The  labour  of  the  spade  and  plough  was  thrown  as  much  as  pos^ 
sible  on  the  aged,  of  tli^  females  of  the  clan^  while  those  who 
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were  in  full  vigour  of  body  abandoned  themselves  alternately  tp  the 
indulgence  of  indolence,  and  to  the  excitation  of  violent  exercise. 
And  as  the  tacksmen  endeavoured  to  secure  to  themselves  as  large  a 

f)ortion  as  possible  of  the  produce  of  the  commoner's  labour,  the 
atter,  to  secure  his  attachment,  was  indulged  and  protected  in  oc- 
casional acts  of  military  depredation  and  licens^;  for  which  the 
eternal  feuds  among  the  highlanders  themselves,  as  well  as  tlie 
grand  subsisting  distinction  between  them  and  the  lowlanders^  never 
failed  to  afford  sufficient  pretexts.  The  last  were  indeed,  on  all 
hands,  regarded  as  the  common  enemy  and  general  prey,  as  appears 
from  a  letter  of  apology  written  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Loctuel,  to 
Su*  James  Grant,  chieftain  of  that  name,  dated  18th  October^  16'4^. 
It  would  seem  that  a  party  of  Camerons  had  plundered,  or  attempted 
to  plunder,  the  lands  of  Grant  of  Moynes,  lying  on  the  border  of 
the  lowland  county  of  Murray.  The  Grants  had  overpowered  and 
worsted  the  invaders,  which  did  not  prevent  theic  chief  from  remon- 
strating with  Lochiel.  Lochiel's  answer  is  in  the  note,  in  which  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  intended  robbery  of  the  Murray-man  it 
treated  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  only  thing  requiring  apology 
was  the  aggression  on  an  allied  and  friendly  clan.''^ 

The  artizans  in  a  highland  tribe  were  few,  but  rose  in  rank 
above  the  mere  labourers  of  the  ground-^the  women  were  the  prin- 
cipal weavers ;  but  the  tailor's  was  a  masculine  employment,  and  as 
'  much  skill  was  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  his  craft,  he  held  some 
iihportanc^  in  society.  Every  man  made  his  own  brogues  out  of 
raw  hides,  and  was  therefore  his  own  shoemaker.  £very  high- 
lander  also  understood  the  use  of  the  hatchet,  and  for  all  ordinary 
purposes  was  his  own  joiner  and  mason ;  but  the  smith  held  a  dis- 
tinct profession,  and  as  he  could  make  and  repair  arms,  was  a  per- 
sonage of  first  rate  importance.    Like  the  piper,  he  was  an  officer 

*  Right  loving  cousin,^My  hearty  recommendations  being  remembered  to  yom  ho- 
uo«r ;  I  have  received  your  honour's  letter  concerning  this  misfortunate  accident  that 
never  fell  out,  betwixt  our  houses,  the  like  before,  In  no  man's  days ;  buti  praned  be  God, 
I  am  innocent  of  the  same,  and  ray,  friends  both  in  respect  that  they  gi't  (went)  not 
within  your  honour*s  bounds,  but  (only)  to  Murray-land,  where  all  men  take  their 
prey ;  nor  knew  not  that  Moynes  was  a  Grant,  but  thought  that  he  was  a  Murray-man ; 
and  if  they  knew  him,  they  would  not  stir  his  land  more  than  the  rest  of  your  honoor'f 
l>ound8  in  Strathspey. — Sir,  I  have  gotten  such  a  loss  of  my  friends^  which  I  hope  your 
honour  shall  consider,  for  I  have  eight  dead  already,  and  I.  have  twelve  or  thirteen 
under- cure,,  whilk  I  know  not  who  shall  live,  or  who  shall  die,  of  the  »ame.  So,  Sir, 
whosoever  has  gotten  the  greatest  loss,  I  am  content  that  the  same  be  repaired,'to  (at)  the 
sight  of  friends  that  loveth  us  bqth  alike~-and  there  is  such  a  trouble  here  among  us, 
tlMit  we  cannot  look  to  the  same,  for  the  present  time,  while  (until)  I  wit  who  shall  live 
of  my  men  tliat  is  under  cure.  So  not  further  troubling  your  honour  at  this  time,'  for 
jour  honour  shall  not  be  offended  at  my  friend's  innocence. 

Sir, 

I  rest  yours, 

Allan  Cameron  of  Locbeil. 
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of  the  hoitsehold  in  the  highland  establtshmcnt,  and  generally 
favourite  with  the  chief.  The  arms  used  in  the  highlands  were, 
however,  usually  forged  in  the  low  country.  Dounc,  particularly, 
was  long  remarkable  for  its  manufacture  of  steel-pistols,  which  per- 
haps yet  subsists.  Latterly  most  of  their  fire-arms  were  3ent  from 
Spain  or  France. 

The  commoners,  whether  occasional  artizar.s  or  mere  peasants, 
had  all  the  same  character  of  agility  and  hardihood.  Exposed 
continually  to  a  rough  climate,  by  the  imperfect  shelter  afforded 
by  their  dwellings,  they  ,  became  indifferent  to  its  vicissitudes  ;  and 
being  in  the  constant  use  of  hunting  and  fowling,  and  following 
their  cattle  through  morasses  and  over  mountains,  they  could  en- 
dure, without  inconvenience,  extremities  of  hunger  and  fiatigue, 
which  would  destroy  any  other  people ;  and  hence,  even  in  their 
most  peaceable  state,  they  were  enured  to  those  hardships,  which, 
in  regular  armies,  often  destroy  more  than  tlie  sword.  They  wer« 
enthusiastic  in  their  religion,  as  well  as  in  their  political  principles, 
but  were  often  content  to  take  both  upon  trust  at  the  recom* 
nendation,  and  upon  the  peril,  of  the  chief.  Their  manners  ap^ 
proached  nearly  to  those  of  tlie  tacksmen,  being  influenced  by  the 
sanoe  causes*  From  the  self  respect,  arising  out  of  a  consciousness 
of  high  descent,  they  displayed  unusual  refinement  and  even  ele» 
^ance  in  their  ordinary  address,  and  on  important  occasions  pos- 
sessed and  exhibited  a  command  of  eloquent  and  figurative  expres- 
sions. They  were  civil,  brave  and  hospitable ;  but  indolent,  in- 
terested, and  rapacious.  The  arts  and  pretexts  under  which  they 
were  deprived  of  the  produce  of  their  labour,  they  combated  by 
other  arts  and  pretexts,  by  means  of  which  they  extorted  from 
their  superiors  enough  to  support  them,  according  to  their  frugal 
wants.  So  much  was  the  country  over-peopled  by  the  system  of 
clanship,  that  in  the  islands,  whole  tribes  were  occasionally  de- 
stroyed by  famine ;  and  even  upon  tlie  continent,  it  was  usual  to 
bleed  the  cattle  once  a  year,  that  the  blood  thickened  by  oatmeal, 
and  fried  into  a  sort  of  cake,  might  nourish  the  people.  But  this 
was  the  last  evil  which  the  chief  thought  of  curing.  The  number 
and  military  qualities  of  his  followers  were  his  pride  and  ornament^ 
his  wealth  and  his  protection.  Mac  Donald  of  Keppoch,  having 
been  called  upon  by  an  English  gentleman  to  admire  two  massive 
silver  chandeliers  of  uncommon  beauty  and  workmanship,  under- 
took a  bet  that  when  the  owner  should  visit  him  in  the  highlands  he 
would  shew  him  a  pair  of  superior  vaUie.  When  summoned  to 
keep  his  word,  lie  exhibited  two  tall  highlanders,  completely  equipped 
and  armed,  each  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  blazing  torch  made  of 
bog-fir.  The  same  chief,  being  asked  by  some  strangers,  before 
whom  he  had  placed  a  very  handsome  entertainment,  what  might 
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be  the  rent  of  the  estate  which  furnished  such  expenditure,  answered 
the  blunt  question  with  equal  bluntness,  *  I  can  raise  five  hundred 
men/  Such  was  the  ancient  mode  of  computing  the  value  of  a  i 
highland  estate.  *  '  I  have  lived  to  woeful  days/  said  an  Ai^gyleshire  1 
chieftain  to  us  in  1 788 :  *  When  I  was  young,  the  only  question  asked 
concerning  a  man's  rank  was  how  many  men  lived  on  his  estate — * 
then  it  came  to  be  how  many  black  cattle  it  could  keep — but  now 
they  only  ask  how  many  sheep  the  lands  will  carry/ 

Such  is  the  general  view  of  a  highland  tribe,  living  and  go* 
vemed  according  to  the  patriarchal  system.  But  many  principles, 
accounted  fixed  in  theory,  were  gccasionally  departed  from  in  prac- 
tice. It  might,  for  example,  have  been  supposed  that  hereditary 
right  was  inviolably  observed  in  a  system  which  appeared  entirely 
to  hinge  upon  it.  Nevertheless,  in  pressing  circumstances,  this 
rule  was  sometimes  overlooked.  Usurpations  and  revolutions  also 
occasionally  took  place,  as  in  larger  principalities ;  and  sometimes 
the  will  of  the  clan,  excited  by  circumstances  which  displeased 
them  in  the  character  of  the  heir,  set  him  aside  upon  slender 
grounds  from  the  high  office  to  which  he  was  destined  by  birth. 
The  following  is  an  example  in  a  clan  of  great  note. 

When  the  chief  of  Clanronald  died,  his  eldest  son  was  residing, 
■according  to  the  Highland  custom,  as  a  foster-son  in  the  family 
of  Lord  Lovat,  chief  of  the  Frasers.  When  the  young  man  arrived 
^t  Castle  Tyrim,  to  take  possession  of  his  estate,  his  attention  was 
caught  by  a  very  profuse  quantity  of  slaughtered  cattle.  He  asked 
the  meaning  of  this  preparation,  and  was  informed  that  these  pro- 
visions had  been  made  to  solemnize  a  festival  on  his  being  first 
produced  to  his  people  in  the  character  of  their  chief.  *  I  think,' 
answered  the  youth,  who  had  apparently  contracted  some  economi- 
cal ideas  by  residing  so  near  the  lowlands,  '  I  think  a  few  bens 
would  have  made  an  adequate  entertainment  for  the  occasion/ 
This  unhappy  expression  flew  through  the  clan  like  wildfire,  and 
excited  a  general  sentiment  of  indignation.  *  We  will  have  nothing 
to  do,'  they  said,  *  with  a  heri-chiej]'  and,  dismissing  the  rightful 
heir  with  scorn,  they  called  one  of  his  brother's  sons  to  the  office  and 
instate  of  the  departed  chief,  ^fhe  Frasers,  according  to  custom, 
took  arms  to  compel  the  Mac  Cfonalds  to  do  justice  to  their  foster- 
(:hild.  A  battle  ensued — the  Frasers  were  defeated  with  much 
slaughter,  and  the  unlucky  hen-chief  being  killed,  as  a  miserable 
warning  to  all  untimely  economists,  his  nephew  was  established  in 
the  rights  and  power  of  the  family.  But  a  veil  was  thrown  over 
these  deviations  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  the  existing  chief  was 
always  held  up  and  maintained  to  be  the  lineal  representative  of  the 
founder  of  the  family  and  common  father  of  the  clan. 

\^  like  maooer  it  was  a  leading  princijile  that  the  clan^  from  the 
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Iiighesit  to  the  lowest,  were  all  members  of  one  femily,  bearing  Ae 
same  name,  and  connected  in  blood  wath  the  chief.  He  was  ex- 
pected therefore,  even  in  the  height  of  his  authority,  to  acknowledge 
the  meanest  of  them  as  his  relation,  and  to  shake  hands  with  him 
wherever  they  might  happen  lo  meet.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
^exceptions  also  to  this  rule.  Small  clans  were  sometimes  totally 
broken  up,  their  chiefs  slain,  and  their  independence  destroyeo. 
In  this  situation  they  became  a  sort  of  clients  to  some  clan  of 
greater  importance,  and  bore  to  those  under  whom  they  lived  very 
nearly  the  same  relation  which  the  Humsauyas,  described  by  Mr. 
Elphinstone,  bear  to  the  Ooloss,  or  Afghaun  tribe,  with  whom 
they  reside.  Several  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  highland  names 
and  tribes  are  to  be  found  in  thid  state  of  depression.  Sometirnes 
whole  clans,  without  renouncing  their  dependence  upon  their  own 
chief,  subjected  themselves  to  a  tribe  of  predominating  influence, 
whose  name  they  assumed.  In  this  case  they  continued  to  subsist 
as  a  dependent  but  distinct  branch  of  the  general  community;  and 
their  chief,  now  sunk  to  the  rank  of  a  chieftain,  exercised  his  autho- 
rity in  subordination  to  that  of  the  chief  whose  name  he  had 
adopted.  The  Campbells  are  said  to  have  received  numerous 
additions  in  this  manner.  Besides  these  accessions,  each  clan,  espe- 
cially when  headed  by  a  chief  who  stood  high  in  the  public  es- 
timation, was  strengthened  by  individuals  who  came  to  associate 
themselves  with  the  community,  and  wh6  never  scrupled  to  assume 
the  name  of  the  tribe.  Even  to  this  day  a  highlander  sometimes 
considers  that,  upon  changing  his  residence,  a  change  of  his  name 
|:o  that  of  his  new  landlord  is  at  once  a  point  of  civility,  and  a 
means  of  obtaining  favour.  A  friend  of  ours  was  shooting  in  the 
North,  and  as  the  face  of  the  highlander,  who  acted  as  his  guide^ 
was  familiar  to  him,  he  asked  if  his  name  was  not  Mac  Phersoft — 
'  No  ;  Gordon  is  my  name,'  replied  the  guide.  '  I  was  shooting 
a  few  years  ago  at  some  distance  from  this  place;  you  then  guided 
me,  and  I  remember  you  called  yourself  Mac  Pherson.' — *  Yes,* 
answered  the  highlander,  composedly ;  '  but  that  was  when  I  lived 
on  the  other  side'of  the  hill.'  There  yet  remained  another  source 
of  accession.  In  ancient  times,  the  highlanders,  like  the  Indians^ 
adopted  prisoners  of  war  into  their  tribes.  Thus  when  the  Marqui$ 
of  Huntley  and  the  Laird  of  Grant  made  a  tremendous  foray  along 
Pee  side,  laying  waste  the  whole  dale,  they  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  children  whose  parents  they  had  put  to  death.  About 
a  year  afterwards  the  Laird  of  Grant,  being  on  a  visit  to  Castle 
JIuntley,  saw  these  children  receive  their  food  : — a  kitchen  trough 
was  filled  with  the  reliques  of  the  provisions  on  which  the  servants 
bad  dined,  and  at  the  summons  of  a  whistle  from  the  master  cook, 
tji^  mob  of  half  naked  orphans  rushed  in  to  scramble  for  the  frag- 
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mepts.  Shocked  at  the  sights  Grant  obtained  permission  to  carry 
them  into  his  country,  where  he  adopted  them  into  his  own  trib^ 
and  gave  them  his  name,  which  they  still  bear ;  but  their  descendants 
are  distinguished  from  other  Grants,  being  called  '  Children  of  the 
trough.' 

The  most  powerful  of  the  highland  chiefs  became  in  latter 
times  frequenters  of  the  Scottish  court,  and  often  obtained  from 
the  monarchs  grants  of  lands  and  jurisdiction,  which,  at  conveni- 
ent times,  they  failed  not  to  use  in  aid  of  their  patriarchal  authority 
over  their  own  sept,  and  as  a  pretext  for  subjugating  others. 
They  did  not,  indeed,  need  the  excuse  of  such  authority  towards  the 
Oppressed  party,  who  lived  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  auperior 
{oTce  necessarily  constituted  right. 

*  For  why  ? — because  the  good  old  rule 

Sufficed  them  ;  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take  who  had  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can.' 

But  the  more  prudent  chiefs  had  now  learned  that  there  was 
a  world  beyond  the  mountains,  and  that  there  were  laws  of  the 
kingdom  which  Scottish  kings  sometimes  strove  to  make  effectual, 
even  among  their  fastnesses.  And  although  these  eflForts,  owii^ 
to  the  weakness  of  the  government,  were  biit  transient  and  desultory ; 
yet  the  great  houses  of  Argyle,  Huntley,  Athole,  and  others,  w  hose 
rank  placed  them  often  at  court,  and  within  the  grasp  of  authority, 
found  advantage  in  keeping  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law,  and  in 
qualifying  their  aggressions  on  their  highland  neighbours  by  such 
plausible  forms  as  might  pass  current  in  case  of  inquiry  at  the  seat 
of  government.  Nothing  was  more  hateful  to  their  ruder  neigh- 
bours than  claims  of  this  kind,  which  they  neither  understood  nor 
acknowledged.  The  mode  in  which  the  rights  of  jurisdiction  ob- 
tained by  the  higher  families  were  exercised,  had  little  tendency  to 
reconcile  the  less  powerful  chiefs  to  what  they  considered  as  legalized 
modes  of  oppression.  *  Take  care  of  yourselves  in  Sutherland/ 
said  an  old  highlander  as  he  communicated  the  alarming  new9 
"which  he  had  just  learned,  *  the  law  is  come  as  fiyr  as  Tain.'  Ac- 
cordingly, the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  the  last,  was  resisted  in  the 
Jiighland^ ;  nor  w^s  the  authority  of  the  magistrates  respected^  nor 
durst  any  inferior  officer  of  the  law  execute  his  duty.  The  traces  of 
this  state  of  manners  were  long  visible;  and  so  late  thirty  years 
since,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  Stirling  Castle,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  obtain  a  military  escort,  to  protect  the  officer  who  was  to 
serve  a  civil  process  giving  a  highland  tenant  warning  to  remove. 

This  state  of  disorder  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  who  frequently  exercised  their  sagacity  in 
framing  laws  for  the  regulations  of  tlie  highlands  s^id  borders ;  th^ 
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b%h  grounds  of  which  last  were,  ufitil  the  union  of  the  crowns,  in 
the  same,  or  in  a  more  lawless  condition  than  the  highlands  them- 
selves. But  previously  to  any  notice  of  these  laws,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  a  brief  retrospect  of  the  state  of  the  highlands  before 
they  were  so  united  with  th^  rest  of  the  kingdom  as  to  be  proper 
subjects  of  its  legislature.  We  have  already  observed  that,  in  for- 
mer times,  the  highland  chiefs  paid  allegiance  to  princes  of  their 
own,  altx>gether  distinct  from  the  king  of  Scotland,  with  whom  they 
were  sometimes  at  war,  stometimes  at  peace,  or,  at  the  utmost,  ac- 
knowledged only  a  slight  and  nominal  dependence  upon  him; — this 
was  that  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  who  flourished, 
from  a  djEU-k  and  remote  period,  down  to  the  reign  of  James  V* 
Their  authority  extended  over  all  the  western  islands,  from  Hay 
northward,  over  Kintyre,  Knapdale,  and  the  western  parts  of  In- 
veraessshire ;  and  they  exercised  the  influence  of  powerful  allies,  if 
not  of  lords  paramount,  over  the  Mac  Dougals,  Lords  of  Loin. 
Their  claim  to  tbe  earldom  of  Ross  often  laid  that  Northern  county 
at  their  disposal ;  and  their  supremacy  was  disputed  in  that  district 
by  the  Earls  of  Sutherland  alone.  These  districts  make  up  the  bulk 
of  tbe  highlands.  The  rest  was  swayed  by  the  Strathbogies,  Earls 
of  Athole,  who  bad  under  tbeir  authority,  Athole,  Strathbogie,  and 
Lochaber ;  by  the  Cumings,  in  Badenoch ;  by  the  Earls  of  Mar, 
in  the  highlands  of  Aberdeenshire ;  the  Earl  of  Lennox,  in  Dum- 
bartonshire ;  and  the  Knight  of  Lochowe,  in  Argyleshire.  Many  of 
the  highland  lords,  having  taken  part  against  Bruce  in  his  struggles 
for  the  crown,  were  involved  in  ruin  by  his  success:  among  those 
were  the  families  of  tDumii^,  of  Strathbogie,  and  of  Mac  Dougal, 
whose  power  passed  over  to  the  iStuarts,  Campbells,  Gordons, 
Murrays,  and  other  favourers  of  the  Bruce  interest,  to  whom  were 
granted  their  forfeited  iiomains.  It  w^s  said  of  the  English  who 
settled  in  Ireland,  that  they  hecvtme  ipsh  Hibernis  Hibemiores ; , 
and  therefore  we  cannot  be  surprized  that  the  new  highland  lords 
conformed  diemselves  to  the  fashion  of  their  new  subjects^  and  as- 
sumed the  part'and  character  of  chiefs,  which  had  so  much  to  flat- 
ter ambition  and  the  love  of  power.  But  though  these  changes  of 
possession  contributed  greatly  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Lcmls^  6t 
the  Isles,  it  remained  sufficiently  exorbitant  to  alarm  and  disturb 
the  rest  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  not  lentil  the  battle  of  the  Harlaw, 
fought  in  1410,  in  which  the  power  of  that  insular  kingdom  received 
a  severe  check,  that  it  could  be  considered  as  an  actual  dependence 
of  the  Scottish  crown. 

Upon  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  power  of  the  northern  chiefs 
was  somewhat  restricted,  and  many  royal  castles,  paiticularly  that 
#f  Iftveraess;  were  rebuilt  and  garrisoned.   The  king  himself  took 
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a  journey  (o  the  bighlancU;  and,  having  had  his  education  in  Eng- 
land, was  not  a  little  surprized  at  the  state  oC  ansurchy  which  per- 
vaded this  part  of  his  dominions.  He  learned  that,  within  a  few 
miles  of  his  present  residence,^ were  heads  of  a  banditti,  who.  had 
each  from  one  to  two  thousand  men  at  their  call ;  who  lived  entirely 
by  plunder,  and  acknowledged  no  limit  of  their  actions  but  th^ 
awn  will.  James  [.  was  an  active  and  intelligent  monarch,  and  sa 
far  exerted  himself  as  to  compel  the  Lord  of  the  Isles  to  submn- 
sion,  and  utterly  to  destroy  a  lar^e  force  of  higlilanders  and  isles- 
men  who  rose  in  his  favour,  under  the  leading  of  hia  cousin,  Donald 
Balloch'  Balloch  himself  was  put.  to  death  by  an  Irish  chief,  to 
whom  he  had  fled  for  protection,  and  three  hundred  of  his  followers 
were  condemned  to  the  gibbet.  During  the  troubles  o€caai€>ned 
by  the  rebellion  of  the  Douglasses,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  once 
more  gained  ground.  But  about  the  year  1476,.  th^  king  was 
able  to  reduce  them  c^aiu  to  nominal  subjection,  and,  what  was 
more  material,  to  diminish  their  actual  power,  by  the  resumption 
of  the  earldom  of  Ross,  with  the  laige  districts  of  Knapdale  and 
Kintyre,  which,  in  a  great  mtasure,  excluded  the  Lords  of  the  Isles 
from  interference  with  the  contbent.  The  uncertain^  of  highland 
succession  had  already  raised  up  rivals  to  the  Lords  ^  the  Isles,  in 
the  pretensions  of  their  kinsmen ;  and  about  the  reign  of  James 
the  last  Mac  Donald  who  assumed  that  title  died  without  male 
heirs;  and  a  family  whose  power  had  so  long  rivalled  and  excelled 
that  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  in  the  northern  part  of  their  domi- 
nions, became  extinct  as  a  dynasty. 

The  main  stock  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles  beit^  thus  decayed, 
there  arose  maniy  shoots  from  the  trmik.  But  tbese  branches  of 
Cian  CollUy  for  such  is  the  general  name  of  that  powerful  sept, 
prevented  each  other's  growth  by  mutual  rivalry ;  and  though  strong 
and  powerful,  neither  approached,  in  consequence  nor  strength,  to 
the  parent  tree.  These  were  the  families  of  l!^late,  Clanronald, 
Glengarry,  Keppoch,  Ardnamurcfaan,  Olencoe,  and  Largo,  all) 
especially  those  ^st  named,  independent  tribes  of  great  importance 
and  consequence.  But  debates,  amongst  themselves  prevented  the 
n^me  of  Mac  Donald  from  ever  attaining  its  original  pitch  of 
power.  Their  feuds  were  rendered  more  bitter  by  their  propin- 
qifity,  and,  even  in  the  last  days  of  chieftainship,  tended  to  weaken 
tl^  cause  which  most  of  them  had  espoused.  After  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  in  174^  the  musket  of  a  Mac  Donald,  of  the  tribe  of 
Clanronald,  chanced  unhappily  to  go  off  while  he  was  cleaning  it, 
and  killed  a  hopefiil  young  gentleman,  a  son  of  Glengarry,  who 
commanded  the  men  of  his  father's  clan.  So  sacred  was  the  claim 
of  blood  for  blood,  that  the  execution  •f  the  poor  fcUow  through 
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wbose  Diegtigeiice  tUs  mischance  had  happened  w^s  judged  indis- 
pensable by  the  council  of  chiefs.  The  accident  was  of  the  worst 
consequence  to  die  Chevalier's  cause  both  ways ;  for  most  of  tb^ 
Glengarry  men  went  home,  disheartened  by  the  fate  of  their  leader^ 
and  released  from  the  restraint  of  his  authority  :  and  many  of  Clan^ 
ronald's  people  did  the  same,  from  a  natural  disgust  at  the  severity 
exercised  on  their  clansman  for  an  involuntary  fault. 

Besides  these  leading  branches^  there  were  many  tribes  distin*- 
guished  by  other  patronymics^  who  claimed  their  descent  from  th% 
same  stock :  but  who  remained  separate  and  independent.  Among 
these,  if  we  mistake  not,  (for  heaven  forbid  we  should  speak  with 
unbecoming  confidence !)  are  the  Mac  Alisters,  Mac  Kcans,  Mac 
Nabs,*  Mac  In  tyres,  Mac  Keachans,  Mac  Kechnies,  and  Mac 
Aphies;  a  list  which  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the  sonorous  names 
of  the  Brasilian  tribes,  Tupinikins,  Tupigais,  Tupinayes,  and  Tu- 
pinambas.  But  exclusive  of  these  descendants  of  Mac  Donald, 
and,  indeed,  in  a  degree  of  public  importance  far  superior  to  many 
of  them,  were  the  clans  whose  chiefs  had  held  offices  of  trust  under 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  who  now  attained  a  formidable  inde<^ 
pendence,  augmented  by  the  shares  ^bich  they  had  been  abl« 
to  secure  in  the  wreck  of  the  principal  family.  Such  were  the 
Mac  Leans,  long  lieutenants  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles ;  the  Mac 
Kenzies,  who  had  already  obtained  many  grants  from  regal  favour  \ 
the  Camerons,  the  Mac  Neils,  the  Mac  Jntoshes,  and  many  other 
clans  which  had  hitherto  been  subjected  to  the  regal  tribe  of  Clan 
Colla.  The  kings  of  Scotland  favoured  this  division  of  power,  upon 
the  grand  political  maxim  of  dividing  in  order  to  command  ;  but 
sdthough  the  separation  of  the  tribes  was  very  complete,  it  by  no 
means  arppears  that  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was  increased 
in  proportion.  It  was  true,  indeed,  that,  being  no  longer  under 
one  common  head,  the  highland  clans  were  not  so  capable  of  di8«> 
turbing  the  general  peace  of  the  kingdom :  but  when  political  cir* 
cumstances  concurred  to  unite  any  number  of  chiefs  in  a  common 
cause,  the  mountain  eruption  broke  out  with  as  much  violence  as 
under  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Meamvhile  the  internal  feuds  of  the 
tribes  became,  if  possible,  more  deadly  than  before ;  and  though 
those  who  were  of  lowland  origin,  and  connected  with  the  crown, 
gradually  gained  ground  njwn  the  others,  it  was  not  without  the 
most  desperate  struggles.  In  the  preamble  of  an  act  of  James 
IV.  it  is  declared  that  for  want  of  justice-airs^  justices  and  sheriffs, 
the  islesmen  and  the  bighlanders  had  almost  become  savage;  and 
some  steps  are  taken  for  establishing  legal  jurisdictions  among 

*  In  some  genealogies  the  Mac  Nabs  are  claimed  by  the  Mac  Alpines  and  Mac  Gr«- 
gors  as  descended  from  the  sani?  mot  with  them. 
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them.  But  the  evil  was  too  powerful  for  the  remedy.  In  d]« 
vigorous  reign  of  James  V.  further  measures  were  adopted — the 
king  in  person  undertook  a  voyage  around  the  northern  part  of 
Britain^  and  impressed  the  inhabitants  of  these  witd  isles  and 
mountains  with  some  sense  of  the  existence  of  a  power  para- 
mount to  that  of  their  chiefs.  But  this  also  soon  passed  away^  and 
the  civil  wars  of  Queen  Mary's  time  set  every  independent  chief  at 
liberty  to  work  his  own  pleasure^  under  pretext  of  espousing  one 
or  other  of  the  contending  factions. 

A  statute^  in  the  year  1581,  declares  *  that  one  great  cause  of  die 
oppressions  and  cruelties  daily  practised  in  the  realm  is,  that  clan» 
of  thieves  were  associated  together  by  a  common  surname,  not  sub- 
ject to  any  landlord,  (that,  is  feudal  superior,)  nor  amenable  to  the 
common  laws  of  justice ;  and  holding  inveterate  and  deadly  feud 
Against  all  true  men  who  bad  been  concerned  in  repressing,  by 
violence,  any  of  their  enormities it  therefore  enacts,  that  all  men 
sustaining  injury  by  them  should  be  at  liberty  to  make  reprisals,*^not 
only  on  the  individual  perpetrators,  but  also  to  slay  or  arrest  auy 
person  whatsoever,  being  of  the  same  clan  with  those  from  whom 
they  had  received  the  injury.  This  tended  only  to  give  a  legal  and 
ctdourable  pretext  for  private  wars  and  deadly  feuds,  already  too 
prevalent;  another  regulation,  therefore,  was  adopted  in  the  year 
1587.  This  remarkable  statute,  after  setting  forth  that  *  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  borders,  highlands,  and  isles,  delighted  in  all  mis^ 
chiefs,  taking  advantage  of  each  intestine  state-commotion  which 
relaxed  the  hands  of  ordinary  justice,  most  unnaturally  and  cruelly 
to  waste,  harry,  slay,  and  destroy  their  own  neighbours  and  native, 
coinitry-people,'  proceeds  to  promulgate  a  roll  of  their  cdptauiis^ 
chiefs,  and  chieftains,  as  well  of  the  principal  branches  of  each 
tribe  as  of  the  tribe  in  general ;  and  to  declare  that  these  leaders^ 
should  be  obliged  to  find  security  rendering  themselves  personally^ 
responsible  for  whatever  damage  should  be  committed  by  their 
clansmen,  or  dependents.  This,  while  it  seemed  to  legalize  the. 
authority  of  the  chiefs  hitherto  unacknowledged  by  any  poiutive 
^fctaitute,  had,  after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  very  great  influence 
upon  tlie  borders,  and  might  also  have  produced  some  good  con- 
sequences on  the  highlands,  had  it  been  as  strictly  administered. 
One  effect,,  however^  was,  that  several  clans  which,  by  the  en- 
croachment of  their  neighbours,  or  the  miscarriage  of  their  own 
ichemes  of  ambition,  had  been  driven  out  of  their  lands,  were  in 
no  condition  to  find  the  security  required  by  law,  and  were,  there- 
fore, denounced  as  outlaws  and  broken  men.  The  most  remark- 
able-of  these  was  the  clan  Gregor,  or  Mac  Gregors^  of  which  most 
6/ our  read^  inu$t  have  heard. 
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This  family,  or  sept,  is  of  genuine  Celtic  origifi^  great  anti^ituty, 
and  in  Churchill's  phrase,  / 
■    ■  '  ■  1 .1  ■       doubtless  springs 

From  great  and  glorious,  but  forgottejn  kings. 

They  were  once  possessed  of  Glenurchy,  of  the  castle  at  ihm 
head  of  Lochowe,  of  Giendoehart,  Glenlyon,  Finlarig,  Ballocb, 
now  called  Taymouth,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Breadalbane. 
From  these  territories  they  were  gradually  expelled  by  the  increas- 
ing str^igth  of  the  Campbells,  who,  taking  advantage  of  a  bloody 
feud  between  the  Mac  Gregors  and  Mac  Nabs,  obtained  letters 
of  fire  and  sword  against  the  former,  and  about  the  reign  of  Jame^ 
III.  and  IV.  dispossessed  them  of  much  of  their  property,  Th^ 
celebrated  Mac  Gregor  a  Rua  Rua,  the  heir-male  of  the  chief,  au4 
a  very  gallant  young  man,  was  surprized  and  slain  by  Colin  Camp- 
bell, the  knight  of  Lochowe,  and  with  him  fell  the  fortunes  of  his 
family.  From  this  time,  the  few  lands  which  remained  in  their  pos- 
session being  utterly  inadequate  to  maintain  so  numerous  a  clan^* 
the  Mac  Gfegors  became  desperate,  wild  and  lawless,  supporting 
themselves  either  by  actual  depredation;  or  by  the  money  whick 
they  levied  as  the  price  of  their  forbearance,  and  retaliating  upon 
the  more  powerful  clans,  as  well  as  upon  the  lowlands,  the  seve- 
rity with  which  they  were  frequently  pursued  and  slaughtered.  A 
sifKgle  trait 'of  their  history  will  shew  what  was  the  ferocity  of  feud 
among  die  Scottish  clans. 

The  remaining  settlements  of  the  Mac  Gregor  tribe  were  chiefly 
in  Balquhidder,  around  Loch  Katrine,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Loch  Lomond.  Even  these  lands  they  did  not  possess  in  property, 
but  by  some  transaction  with  the  family  of  Buchanan,  who  were  the  v 
real  landholders ;  but  the  terrors  of  the  Mac  Gregors  extended  far 
and  wide,  for  they  were  at  feud  with  almost  all  their  neighbours* 
In  the  year  1589,  a  party  of  Mac  Gregors,  belonging  to  a  tribe 
called  Clan-Duil  a  Cheach,  i.  e.  the  Children  of  Dugald  of  th« 
Mist,  (an  appropriate  term  for  such  a  character,)  met  with  John 
Drummond  of  Drummondemoch,  a  ranger  of  the  royal  forest  of  Glen- 
arti^ey,  as  he  was  seeking  v^ison  for  the  king's  use.  It  chanced, 
that  I>ummondernoch  had,  in  his  capacity  of  steward-depute, 
or  provincial  magistrate,  of  Strath-earn,  tried  and  executed  two  or 
three  of  these  Mac  Gregors  for  depredations  committed  on  his  chief 
Lord  Drummond's  lands.  The  Children  of  the  Mist  seized  the 
opportunity  of  vengeance,  slew  the  unfortunate  liuntsman,  and  cut 
off  his  head :  they  then  went  to  the  house  of  Stuart  of  Ardvoirlich, 
whose  wife  was  a  sister  of  the  murdered  Drummondernoch.  The 
laird  was  absent;  l)Utthe  lady  received  the  unbidden,  and  probably 
unwelcome  guests  with  hospitality,  and,  according  to  the  highland 
euatom  and  phrase^  placed  before  them  bread  and  cheese  till  better 
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food  couM  he  made  ready.  She  left  the  room  to  superkitend  the  pre* 
parations,  and  when  she  returned,  beheld,  displayed  upon  the  table,  i 
the  ghastly  head  of  her  brother  with  a  morsel  of  bread  and  cheese 
in  its  mouth.    The  terrified  lady  rushed  out  of  the  house  with 
9  fearful  shriek,  and  could  not  be  found,  though  her  distracted 
husband  caused  all  the  woods  and  wildernesses  around  to  be  dili- 
gently searched.    To  augment  the  misery  of  Ardyoirlich,  his  un- 
fortunate wife  was  with  child  when  she  disappeared.    She  did  not, 
however,  perish.    It  was  the  harvest  season,  and  in  the  woods  and 
moors  the  mauiac  wanderer  probably  found  berries,  and  other  sub- 
stances capable  of  sustaining  life ;  though  the  vulgar,  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  suppose  that  the  wild  deer  had  pity  on  her  misery  and 
submitted  to  be  milked  by  her.    At  length  some  train  of  former  ; 
ideas  and  habits  began  to  revive  in  her  mind.    She  had  formerly  I 
been  very  attentive  to  her  domestic  duties,  and  used  commonly  to 
oversee  the  milking  of  the  cows~and  now  the  women  employed 
ifi  that  office,  in  the  remote  upland  grazmgs,  observed,  with  terror,  j 
that  they  were  regularly  watched,  during  the  milking,  by  an  emaci- 
ated miserable-looking  feiltale  figure,  who  appeared  from  among 
the  bushes,  but  retired  whh  great  swiftness  when  anyone  approached 
her.    The  story  was  told  to  ArdvoirUch,  who,  conjecturing'  the 
truth,  took  measures  for  intercepting  and  recovering  the  unfortunate 
fugitive.    She  rained  h^  senses  after  the  birth  of  her  child;  but 
it  was  remarkable  that  the  son  whom  she  bore  seemed'  affected 
by  the  consequence  of  her  terror.    He  was  of  great  strength,  but 
o£  violent  passions,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  killed  his  friend 
and  commander.  Lord  Ealpont,  in  a  manner  which  the  reader  will 
find  detailed  in  Wishart's  Memoirs  of  Montrose. 

.  The  tra^dy  of  Drummondemoch  did  not  conclude  with  the 
effects  of  the  murder  on  the  Lady  Ardvoirlidi.  The  clan  of  Ae 
Mac  Gregors  being  convoked  in  the  church  of  Bal^uhidder,  upon 
the  Sunday  after  the  act,  the  bloody  head  was  produced  on  die 
altar,  when  each  clansman  avowed  the  murder  to  have  been  perpe- 
trated by  his  own  consent,  and  laying  successively  his  hands  on  the 
scalp^  swore  to  protect  and  defend  the  authors  of  the  deed — '  in 
ethnic  and  barbarous  manner,'  says  an  order  of  the  lords  of  the 
privy  council,  dated  4th  Feb.  \5S9, '  in  most  proud  contempt  of 
our  sovereign  lord  and  his  authority,  and  in  evil  example  to  other 
wicked  iimmers  to  do  the  like,  if  this  shall  be  suffered  to  remain  un- 
punished.' Then  follows  a  commission-r— ^  to  seek  'for  and  pursue 
Alaster  Mac  Gregor,  of  Glenstrae,  and  all  others  of.  hi»  name,  with 
fire  and  sword.'  We  have  seen  a  letter  upon  this  subject,,  from 
Patrick  Lprd  Drummond,  who  was  naturally  most  anxious  to 
revenge  his  kinsman's  deadi,  to  the  Earl  of  Montrose,  appointii^ 
a  day  in  which  the  one  shall  be  *  at  the  botttom  of  the  valley  of 
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Bakjpibidder  wiiii  his  forces  and  advance  upward,  and  tbe  ptksr 
i  with  hig  powen.  shall  occupy  tbe  higher  outlet^  and  move  downwards 
for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  swett  revenge  for  the  death  of 
their  cousia.'  ^ArdvoiFHch  assisted  them  with  a  party,  and  it  is  said 
thej  idll^  thirty-seven  of  the  clan  of  Dugald  of  the  Mist  upon  the 
stagte  farm  of  Invmienty*  The  death  of  Drummonderuoch  is  the 
siibjcict  of.  a  l>eautifal  poiem  by  Atexander  fio&well,  of  Auchinlecb, 
entitled  <  Clan- Alpine's  Vow.'  The  king  himself  entered  keenly 
into  the  success  of  the  feud,  as  appears  from  a  letter  to  the  Laird 
of  M^Intoiih  still  preserved  in  Sir  iEueas  M^Intosh'S  charter-chest 
at  Moyhall.  We  have  thrown  it  into  the  note;  and  it  will  shew 
that  the  taate  for  heads  was  not  confined  to  the  Children  of  tlie 
Mist,  since  the  king  requ^ts  erne  to  be  sent  to  him.^ 

The  '  revenge'  was  doubtless  ample ;  but  Akster  Mac  Gregocfa 
pewer  was  so  little  impaired,  that,  in  1602,  he  was  able  to  sustaia 
the  decorate  battk  of  Gtenfiiiiii,  in  which  he  defeated  the  Xiaird  of 
Inttss,  and  almost  extirpeted  the  name  of  Cotaidioun.  For  thia. 
battle  and  tbe  outrages  which  preceded  and  followed  it,  the  clan 
were  fornMdly  outlaid  by  aqt  of  parliament,  and  it  was  made  an 
offence  ecpial  to  felony,  to  take  or  bear  that  proscribed  surname  : 
thus  held  up  as  a  pre^  to  destruction,  they  were  attacked  on  all  sides, 
parsn^  wslh  blood-hounds,  and  when  seized,  put  to  death  without 
even  the  forttialiiies  of  a  trial.  The  chief  himself,  Alaster  of  Glen- 
strae,  surrendered  widi  eij^een  of  his  most  faith&I  followers^o  the 
Barlof  Argyle,  m  condition  that  he  should  conduct  him  ss^omt  of 
Scotland.  But,  says  old  Birrel,  the  Earl  kept  a  highlander's  pro* 
OHSe,  for  besent  him  under  a  guard  as  for  as  Berwick/  but  with  in*- 
steuctiona  B€>t  to  set  him  at  liberty.  So  after  this  airing  upon  English 
ground  -for  the  acquittol  of  Argyle*s  word,  the  unibrtunate  chief 
was  brought  back  to  Edk^urgh,  and  hanged  at  the  cross  of  that 
cl^,a  man's  height  higher  than  his  companions^  vdio  were  executed 
^  the  same  time.  Yet  such  was  the  vivifying  principle  inherent 
m  datiship,  that  the  Mac  Gregors,  tliough  •  proscribed  and  periK- 

*  ^gbt  traiit  Freynd,  We  greet  you  bairtlie  welU  Haviog  hard  be  report  of  thp 
"wte  preeife  given  be  you,  of  your  willing  disposition  to  our  service,  in  prosequiteiiig  of 
^  wicked  race  of  M*Gregor,  we  haife  thougbt  ineil  hereby  to  si^nifie  unto  you,  that 
^«  MCDQpt  the  same  as  nuiiit  acoeptable  pleasure  and  service  (jpue  unto  us,^d  ^iil  not 
OButt  to  legaird  the  same  as  it  deserves ;  aud  beeause  lye  ar  to  give  ypu  out  of  our  aein 
awnthe  sumi  forder  directionn  thair  onent, — it  is  our  will,  that  upon  the  sight  hereof  ye 
repaire  hither  in  aH  haist,  and  at  yr  arriving  we  sail  iinpairt  or  fuH  myude  and  heir  wt  • 

we  haif  thougbt  expedient,  that  ye,^  befoir  yor  arriving  hither,  caus  ezecut  to  tbe 
aeatl^  Buncane  M*Can  C^im,  lalelie  tane  be  you  in  yor  last  ((^edition)  agains  tbe  clan 
wregor  and  caus  his  heid  to  be  transportit  hither,  to  the  effect  the  same  may  be  affixt 

«im  pul^ic  phice,  to  the  terror  of  other  malefactors,  and  so  comitt  you  to  God. 
^fuik  Haly  rad  \iowa,  the*  penult  day  of  in  the  year  1596. 

Signed  James  R. 

On  the  ba«k— Lra  be  King  James  to  M'Intoth,  about  the  year  1596. 
'  *  Tbe  month  rnn  interliacd  and  illegible. 
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cixted,  under  the  authority  of  repeated  statutes^  continued  to  ekkt 
as  a  numerous  and  separate  clan,  until  their  name  was  restored  to 
them  in  our  own  days. 

The  Earl  of  Argyle  had  now  acquired  very  great  authority  in  the 
west  highlands  and  isles,  which  he  augmented  by  suppressti^ 
some  troubles  which  arose  among  the  Mac  Donalds ;  in  considera- 
tion of  which,  his  family  got  a  grant  of  the  district  of  Kkityre. 
But  excepting  that  this  great  family  in  the  west,  and  those  of  Hunt« 
ley  and  Athole  in  the  north,  had  succeeded  both  to  direct  authority 
over  many  clans,  and  to  great  influence  over  others,  the  state  of  the 
highlands  remained  the  same  in  Charles  I.'s  as  in  bis  father's  time. 

With  the  civil  wars  the  highlanders  assumed  a  new  and  more  dis- 
tinguished character ;  and  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  shewed 
a  marked  and  distinguished  superiority  in  the  use  of  arms  over  their 
lowland  fellow  subjects*   The  cause  of  this  is  abundantly  obvious^ 
In  former  times,  when  the  highlanders  descended  from  their  mouiK 
tains,  they  encountered,  in  the  lowlands,  a  i*ace  of  men  as  hardy,, 
brave,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  weapons  as  tliemselves,  and  far  supe* 
rior  to  them  in  arms  and  military  discipline.    In  the  battle  of  Ebr- 
law,  Donald  of  the  Isles,  with  the  largest  army  that  ever  left  the 
highlands,  was  checked  by  an  inferior  number  of  lowlanders ;  and 
in  the  fields  of  Corichie,  Glenlivat,  and  others,  the  highlanders  were 
routed  with  great  loss,  by  fewer  but  better  appointed  numbers  of 
their  lowland  countrymen.    But  the  lapse  of  more  than  Imlf  a 
century  had  {Jaced  the  lowlanders  in  a  different  situation.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  they  had  remained  quiet  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws ;  neither  doing  nor  suffering  violence ;  and  the 
martial  spirit  had  much  decayed  among  them.    The  success,  thi^e-> 
fore,  of  the  highlanders  in  Montrose's  wars  is  liot  wonderful.  They 
were  not  only  bred  to  arms  and  active  exercises  from  their  infaor 
cies,  but  were  in  a  manner  regimented  under  their  several  chiefs  and 
tacksmen;  so  that,  being  always  in  order  for  war,  they  wanted  but 
a  general  and  a  cause.     Their  advantage  in  encountering  the 
tumultuary  forces  of  the  covenanting  lowlanders,  who  had  detached 
to  England  all  their  regular  troops,  and  brought  to  the  field  only  a 
disorderly  militia,  had  all  the  3ucce3s  w  hich  could  have  been  antid-* 
pated.    It  will  be  best  accounted  for  by  the  expressions  of  a  con- 
temporary, the  Rev.  Robert  Baillie,  who  writes  to  his  correspon- 
dent, Mr.  William  Spang,  minister  of  Campvere,  in  Zealand,  25th. 
April,  1645.    '  The  country  forces  of  Fife  and  Stratheme  were 
three  to  one — well  armed — ^had  horse  and  cannon  ; — but  the 
treachery  of  Kilpont,  and  especially  Sir  John  Drummoud,  together 
with  Elcho's  rashness,  delivered  all  that  tumultuous  people  and 
their  arms  into  the  enemy's  hands  without  a  stroke.    A  great  num- 
ber pf  burgesses  wer^  killed  5— tweaty-five  householders  in  St. 
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Andrew's  only ; — many  were  burslen  in  tlieftighty  and  died  with 
out  stroke.^  It  is  obvious  that  men  who  died  of  the  exertion  of  run 
nhig  away,  could  be  no  match,  either  in  onset  or  retreat,  for  the 
hardy,  agile,  and  long-breathed  highlanders.  After  gaining  many 
battles,  however,  and  overrunning  all  Scotland,  Montrose  was 
finally  defeated  by  a  body  of  regular  forces  commanded  by 
David  Lesley.  But  from  the  time  of  his  wars  the  highlanders  as- 
serted and  maintained,  in  all  the  civil  dissensions  of  Scotland,  a 
marked  and  decided  superiority  over  their  lowland  fellow  subjects, 
Avhich  tended  not  a  little  to  exalt  their  opinion  of  their  own  impor- 
tance, and  to  render  them  tenacious  of  the  customs  and  usages  of 
their  country.  The  same*  period,  however,  which  witnessed  their 
first  brilliant  display  of  victories  obtained  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  own  mountains,  also  saw  the  highland  clans  receive,  even 
within  their  strongest  fastnesses,  a  chastisement  which  the  hands  of 
their  own  monarchs  had  never  been  powerful  enough  to  inflict.  The 
stem  policy  of  Cromwell  established  garrisons  at  Inverness,  In- 
verlochy,  and  other  places  in  the  highlands, — he  set  on  foot  move- 
able columns,  who  constantly  patroled  the  country,  and  became 
acquainted  with  its  most  hidden  recesses ; — the  castles  of  the  chiefs 
were  destroyed,  the  woods  that  sheltered  them  were  cut  down, 
and,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  valour  of  the  clans,  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  their  chiefs,  he  compelled  them  to  surrender  their  arms,  and  to 
give  pledges  for  their  peaceable  conduct.  And  it  is  generally  al- 
lowed that,  as  the  highlands  had  never  been  in  such  quiet  subjection 
until  this  period,  so  their  neighbours  never  enjoyed  such  an  inter- 
val of  rest  from  their  incursions  until  after  tne  year  1745.  The 
rigorous  discipline  of  Cromwell  was  equally  successful  in  crushing 
the  spirit  of  chivalry  among  the  rude  mountain-chiefs  as  among  the 
cavaliers  of  England ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  which  his 
arms  made  on  their  imagination,  that,  in  1726,  an  aged  highland 
laird  told  Mr.  Burt,  that  Oliver's  colours  were  so  strongly  fixed  in 
his  memory,  that  he  still  thought  be  saw  them  spread  out  by  the 
wind,  and  bearing  the  word  Emanuel  upon  them,  in  very  large 
golden  characters.* 

Upon  the  Restoration,  the  Stuarts,  who  owed  so  much  to  the 
highland  clans,  for  what  they  had  done  and  suffered  in  the  royal 
cause  under  Montrose,  Glencairn  and  Middleton,  rewarded  the 
chiefs  by  relaxing  the  discipline  under  which  Cromwell  had  placed 
them.  The  fofts  (established  at  Inverness,  and  elsewhere,  for  bridling 
the  mountaineers,  were  dismantled,  or  abandoned.  The  Marquis 
of  Argyle  (in  l^ighland  phrase  Gillespie  Gruomach)  had  acquired  a 
prodigious  ascendancy  in  the  western  highlands  and  isles  during  the 


♦  Lcttcri  from  the  North  of  Scotiand.— Letter  XI, 
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civil  wars,  and  received  from  parliament  nlany  krgc  gnlnts  both  of 
lands  and  jurisdiction.  It  is  well  known  by  virhat  means  and  fdr 
what  causes  Charles  I^.  and  his  brother  prosecuted  the  ruin  of  this 
nobleman  and  his  son,  in  consequence  of  which^  the  Mac  Donalds, 
Mac  Leans,  and  other  clans  who  had  been  bverpowered  by  the 
weight  of  the  Marquis's  authority,  were  restored  to  independence. 
Tlie  Duke  of  York,  during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principal  northern 
chieftains,  whose  stately  J^r/e  well  suited  his  own  reserved  and 
haughty  temper :  they  were,  besides,  either  Catholics,  or  bigoted 
to  the  prelatic  establishment ;  and  in  either  case,  were  deemed  fit 
persons  to  countenance,  in  opposition  to  the  Presbyterian  interest, 
80  odious  to  the  reigning  family.  The  laws  against  their  excesses 
were  therefore  greatly  relaxed ;  and  it  was  even  thought  politic  to 
employ  the  clans  in  overawing  the  western  shires,  where  the  prohi- 
bited conventicles  of  the  Presbyterians  were  most  numerous.  Six 
thousand  highlanders  were  invited  from  their  mountains  to  pillage 
these  devoted  counties ;  a  task  which  they  performed  with  the  rapa- 
city of  an  indigent  people  attracted  by  objects  of  luxury  to  which 
they  were  strangers,  but  with  less  cruelty  than  had  perhaps  been 
expected  from  them.  In  the  mean  while,  encouraged  by  these  marks 
of  favour  and  indulgence,  they  had  again  established  their  owii 
exemptions  from  the  general  law  of  Scotland,  both  in  civil  and  cri- 
minal concerns,  as  will  appear  from  tlie  curious  case  of  Mac  Do- 
nald of  Keppoch. 

This  chief  and  the  laird  of  Mac  Intosh  had  long  disputed  a  ter- 
ritory called  Glenroy,  in  the  central  highlands.  Mac  Intosh  had 
obtained  a  crown  charter,  comprehending  a  grant  of  these  lands. 
Keppoch,  disdaining,  as  he  said,  to  hold  his  lands  in  a  sheepskwy 
took  forcible  possession  of  Glenroy  and  there  maintained  himself. 
Mac  Intosh,  in  1687,  with  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  regular 
forces,  commanded  by  Mac  Kenzie,  of  Suddy,  summoned  his  clan, 
find  marched  against  Keppoch,  but  received  a  severe  defeat  at 
Milroy,  where  Suddy  was  slain,  he  himself  made  prisoner,  and 
compelled  to  renounce  his  right  to  the  lands  in  dispute.  A  strong 
body  of  military  was  next  marched  into  the  highlands  t6  revenge 
this  insult,  and  under  the  authority  of  letters  of  lire  and  sword, 
Keppoch's  lands  were  laid  waste  with  great  severity.*  Yet  this  did 
not  break  the  strcngtli,  or  diminish  the  spirit  of  keppoch,  for  in 
1689  he  was  able  to  lay  siege  to  Inverness ;  and,  what  is  still  more 
extraordinary,  the  severe  usage  which  he  had  received  did  not 
diminish  his  zeal  for  the  Stuart  family,  for  he  was  the  first  to 


*  See  Crichton's  Memoirs  in  STrift's  works :  Captain  Crichton  was  himself  emp]oje4 
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join  the  standard  which  the  Viscount  of  l!>undee  raised  against 
King  William.  Dundee,  a  man  at  once  of  genius  and  of  military  ex<^ 
perience,  knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiastic  energy  of  a 
highland  army,  and  to  conciliate  and  direct  the  discordant  coun- 
cils of  their  independent  chiefs.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Killie- 
crankie,  one  of  the  greatest  victories  ever  gained  by  an  highland 
army ;  and  those  who  succeeded  in  the  command,  being  men  of 
routine,  and  of  limited  views,  the  war  dwindled  away  into  a  suc- 
cessiou  of  inroads  and  skirmishes,  in  the  course  of  which  the  bor- 
dering high  landers  plundered  the  low  country  so  severely  that  in 
many  districts  the  year  of  the  hership  (plunder)  was  long  after- 
wards mentioned  as  an  era.  King  William,  just  arrived  at  the 
possession  of  a  crown  which  seemed  still  precarious,  and  having 
his  attention  engaged  by  the  continehtal  war,  and  that  of  Ireland, 
thought  it  best  to  purchase  peace  in  this  remote  comer  of  his  new 
kingdom,  and  the  £arl  of  Breadalbane  was  entrusted  with  20,000/. 
sterling)  to  be  distributed  among  the  highland  chiefs.  Breadair 
bane  was  artful,  daring,  and  rapacious.  Some  chiefs  he  gratified 
with  a  share  of  the  money ;  others  with  good  words ;  others  he 
kept  quiet  by  threats,  and  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  the 
atrocity  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe,  was 
devised  and  executed  to  gratify  at  once  an  ancient  quarrel,  to  silence 
an  intractable  chief,  who  had  become  clamorous  about  the  division 
of  the  peace-offering,  and  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  intimidation  to 
all  others.  It  is  said  that  when  Breadalbane  was  required  by  the 
English  minister  to  account  for  the  sum  of  money  put  into 
his  hands  for  the  above  purpose,  he  returned  this  laconic  answer — 
'  My  Lord,  the  money  is  spent — the  highlands  are  quiet — and  this 
is  the  only  way  of  accounting  among  friends/  This  termination  of 
a  war  by  a  subsidy  granted  to  the  insurgents  was  by  no  means 
calculated  to  lower  that  idea  of  their  own  consequence,  M'hich  the 
highland  chiefs  most  readily  entertained  at  all  times.  Each  set 
about  augmenting  his  followers  by  every  means  in  his  power,  re- 
garding military  strength  as  the  road  to  wealth  and  importance  in 
the  national  convulsions  which  seemed  approaching. 

Contrary,  however,  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the  crisia 
of  the  accession  of  the  Hanover  family  did  not  at  first  make  a 
strong  impression  on  the  highland  chiefs.  After  much  consulta- 
tion among  themselves,  an  address  was  drawn  up  to  congratulate 
George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  implore  his  favour, 
We  have  given  this  curious  document  in  a  note.''^  It  is  said  to  have 

been 


•  We  are  ignorant  whether  it  has  ever  appeared  in  any  collection  of  state-papers. 
Purs  is  given  to  U4  as  copied  iVotn  a  manuscript  of  the  period  3  and  though  this  re- 
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been  delivered  to  Archibald,  Duke  of  Argyle,  to  be  pre^nted  by 
him  to  the  new  sovereign ;  but  that  nobleman,  being  a  politician  a^ 

well 

markable  paper  is  unnoticed  in  hbtory>  we  believe  it  to  be  genuine.  It  is  entitled — 
Mddress  of  (n\e  hundred  and  two  Chief  Heritors  and  Heads  of ,  Clans  in  the  Highlands  of 

Scotland,  to  King  George  the  First,  on  his  Accession  to  the  Throne,  which  by  Court 

Intrigue  wot  prevented  from  being  delivered  to  his  Mtyetty :  the  consequence  was,  tkeir 

joining  in  the  Rebellion  in  the  year  1715. 
May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

We  of  ibe  chief  heritors  and  others,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  under  snbscribingr, 
beg  leave  to  express  the  joy  of  our  heaits  at  your  Majesty's  happy  accession  lo  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain.  Your  majesty  has  the  blood  of  our  ancient  monarchs  in  year 
▼eins  and  in  your  family  ;  may  that  royal  race  ever  continue  to  reign  over  us  !  Your 
inajesty's  princely  virtues,  and  the  happy  prospect  we  have  in  your  royal  family  of  an 
Uninterrupted  succession  of  kings  to  sway  the  British  sceptre,  must  extinguish  those  di- 
▼itions  and  contests  which  in  former  tiroes  too  much  prevailed,  and  unite  all  who  have 
the  happiness  to  live  under  your  majesty  into  a  firm  obedience  and  loyalty  to  your 
"majesty's  person,  family,  and  government ;  and  as  our  predecessors  have  for  many  ages 
^ad  the  honour  to  distinguish  themselves  by  their  loyally,  so  we  do  most  humbly  assure 
your  majesty,  that  we  will  reckon  it  our  honour  stedfastly  to  adhere  toyrou,  aiid  with 
our  lives  and  fortunes  to  support  your  crown  and  dignity  against  all  oppressors.  Far* 
don  us,  great  Sir,  to  implore  your  royal  protection  against  any  who  labour  to  misrepre- 
tent  OS,  and  who  rather  use  their  endeavours  to  create  misunderstandings  thaii  to  en- 
gage  the  hearts  of  subjects  to  that  loyalty  and  chearful  obedience  which  we  owe,  and 
are  happy  to  testify  towards  your  majesty.  Under  so  excellent  a  king  we  are  per- 
«uaded  that  we,  and  all  your  other  peaceable  and  faithful  subjects,  shall  enjoy  their 
just  rights  and  liberties,  and  that  our  enemies  shall  not  be  able  to  hurt  us  with  your 
majesty,  for  whose  Voyal  favour  we  presume  humbly  to  hope,  as  our  forefathers  were 
honoured  with  that  of  your  majesty's  ancestors.  Our  mountains,  though  undervalued 
hy  some,  are  nevertheless  acknowledged  to  have  at  all  times  been  fruitful  in  providing 
hardy  and  gallant  men,  and  such,  we  hope,  shall  never  be  wanting  amongst  us,  who  shall 
be  ready  to  undergo  all  dangers  in  defence  of  your  roujesfy,  and  your  royal  posterity's 
only  rightful  title  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  Our  behaviour  shall  always  witness 
for  us,  that  with  unalterable  firmness  and  zeal  we  are, 
May  it  please  your  majesty, 

your  Majesty's  roost  loyal,  most  obedient, 

and  most  dutitiil  subjects  and  serrantai^ 

Alex.  Mac  Donald,  of  Glengarry,  Keneth  Mac  Leod,  of  Kallisaig. 

Mac  Intosh,  of  that  Ilk.  AVra.  Fraser,  younger,  of  Cullidire. 

J.  Cameron,  of  Lochiele.  Siran.  Fraseis  of  Crochill. 

J.  Stewart,  of  Ardsheail.  J.  Fraser,  of  Innercharroish. 

Norman  Mac  Leod,  of  Drynach.  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Lochnell. 

^ord.  Mac  Leod,  of  Gresernich,  Angs.  Mac  Intosh,  of  Callachie. 

J.  Mac  Donald,  of  Ardnala.  J.  Mac  Donald,  of  DunoUoch. 

Hugh  Fraser,  of  Gusachan.  Dn.  Mac  Pherson,  ef  Clanaig. 

J.  Mac  Tavish,  of  Little  Garth.  Lach.  Mac  Pherson,  of  Noid. 

Thos.  Fraser.  Alexr.  Mac  Donald,  of  Luck. 

D.  Mac  Donald.  J.  Mac  Donald,  of  Obercalder. 

Rod.  Chisoiro,  of  Comer  Wm.  Mac  Donald,  of  Hamer,  jun» 

J.  Stewart,  of  Appine.  John  Mac  Leod,  of  Gisk, 

A.  Mac  Donald,  of  Glenco.  Rt.  Mac  Leod,  of  Ensay, 

J.  Mac  Donald,  of  Shenne.  Alexr.  Mac  Leod,  of  Handrearichs 

A.  Mac  Donald,  of  Ky  trie.  John  Chisholm,  of  Knockfine. 

A.  Mac  Donald,  of  Easter  Cullachy  Tavish  Mac  Tavish  Pellelyne. 

Bod.  Mac  Leod,  of  Ullanish.  JEnt.  Mac  Donald,  of  MuchiracK, 
Wra.  Mac  Leod,  younger,  of  Valterstiam      Hugh  Fraser,  of  Abershie, 

W«i,  M»c  Leod,  of  Husipislh  Thos.  Houston,  of  DaJchiracham 
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vrell  as  a  soldier,  is  alleged  to  have  seen  more  prospect  ofpersotial 
a^randizement  in  an  insurrection,  which  would  reuder  his  services 
imlispensable,  than  in  a  peaceful  submission  of  the  highlands  to  the 
House  of  Hanover.  Accordingly,  the  Earl  of  Marr  came  over  to 
Scotland ;  the  standard  of  the  Chevalier  St  'George  was  raised ; 
and  almost  all  the  highland  chiefs  of  name  and  eminence  assem- 
bled their  forces  at  Perth,  But  Marr,  by  whom  they  were  com- 
manded, was  better  fitted  for  the  intrigues  of  a  court,  than  for 
leading  ati  army  and  directing  a  campaign;  and  a  force  of  high- 
landers,  the  greatest  ever  assembled,  and  which,  under  Montrose, 
IKmdee,  or  even  Charles  Edward,  would  have  made  itself  master 
of  all  Scotland,  was,  (vnth  the  exception  of  the  forlorn  hope  under- 
Mackintosh  of  Borlum,  which  shared  the  fate  of  the  Northumbrian 
insurgents,)  completely  ueutrali:^,  and  pent  up  within  thefirths  of 
Clyde  and  Fortli,  by  the  Duke  of  Arg}'le,  at  the  head  of  a  force 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  thousand  men.  The  indecisive 
battle  of  Sheriffmoor  only  served  to  shew  the  incapacity  of  the 
jac<ibite  general,  and  the  valour  of  the  troops  he  commanded.  It 
was  upon  this  memorable  day  that  young  Clanronald  fell  leading  on 
die  highlanders  of  the  right  wing.    His  death  dispirited  the  ai^ail- 


Jm.  Campbell,  of  AcMubreck. 
JEjms.  Mm  Donald,  of  Draqldiati. 
Bod,  Mac  X.«od,  of  Hamer. 
Dond.  Mac  Leod,  of  Sandick. 
Bond.  Mac  Leod,  of  Ebosk, 
Wm.  Mac  Leod,  of  Tarbert. 
Xiaclm.  Mac  Kinuon,  of  Breckinch, 
Tb«s.  Fraser,  of  Easkadell. 
T.  Fraser,  of  Kecklanie^ 
Alexr.  Fraser,  of  Glenmachie. 
Hugh  Fraser,  proimger,  of  Erogy, 
^arqr.  Mac  GiUovra^j  of  Dumniaglaw. 
'  Douald  Mac  Donald,  of  Lundy. 
Alexr.  Mac  Donald,  of  Ardocoj. 
J,  Mac  Douald,  of  Gandarg. 
Hugh  Fraser,  of  Bethraliac. 
John  Fraser,  of  Borlime. 
Maclean,  of  that  Ilk. 
John  Mac  Leunon,  of  that  Ilk. 
Dond,  Mac  Leod,  of  Cartalish. 
Tutor  of  MacLeod. 
Dd.  Mac  Leod,  of  TaUisker. 
Alexr.  Mac  Donald  Cleanag. 
Jluieas  Mac  Donald,  of  Tuiloch. 
A.  Mac  Donald,  of  Achiiakeichan. 
Au  Mac  Donald,  of  Bachantine. 
Jo)in  Mac  Dooala,  of  Inveray, 
Wra.  Fraser,  of  JCilbacbie. 
Jas.  Fraser,  of  Ballaudrum. 
A.  Fraser,  of  Kinapuntocb. 
il  ugh  Fraser,  of  Dunhea. 
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John  Fraser,  of  Klnhel j. 

John  Fraser,  of  Dnunond. 

Alexr.  Mackenzie,  uf  Fraserdale. 

Wui.  Mac  Donell,  of  Kepoch. 

Rd.  Mac  Donald,  of  Trlnadish. 

John  Mac  Donald,  of  Ferselt. 

Rd.  Mac  Donald,  of  Mursie. 

Hugh  Fraser,  of  Kinneries. 

John  Fraser,  of  Kiloch. 

Thos.  Fraser,  of  Dunballodi. 

Wm.  Fraser,  of  Killachule. 

Jas.  Fraser,  of  Newton. 

H.  Fraser,  of  Dttle  Strore. 

Alexr.  Fraser,  of  Beloaon.. 

John  Fraser,  of  Oartmer* 

Alexr.  Fraser,  of  Tarracbne. 

Alexr.  Eraser,  of  Easterheadshaw. 

Hu.  Fraser,  of  Easter  Ardocfa. 

Jas.  Fraser,  of  MUndire. 

Dond.  Mac  Lean,  of  Broloss. 

Hector  Mac  Lean,  of  Coll. 

Donald  Mac  Lean,  of  Tarbart. 

A.  Mac  Lean,  of  Kinlochalin. 

J.  Grant,  of  Glenmoriston. 

Allan  Mac  Lean,  of  Inerrscadle. 

T.  Mac  Lean,  of  Mingary. 

Lii.  Mac  Lean,  of  Achurc. 

Dd.  Mac  Lean,  of  Drinigigha,  youngej;. 

Lachn.  Mac  Lean,  of  Kilmory.  . 

A.  Mae  Lean,  of  Locbbuie* 
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Mh  ^bdr  begfta  to  waver.  BiU  Gleilgftry,  chief  of  a  rivnl  braacb  of 
the  Clan  CQk,  staried  from  tbe  raol^^  aiul»  wavii^  his  l>omej( 
rotind  \m  cried  out,  VTo-day  for  reveogei  and  to-morrow 
for  moofniiig!'  Tbe  highlanders  received  a  new  impulse  froip 
bis  wordi>  and,  charging  with  redoubled  fury,  bore  down  all  be- 
fore them.  But  their  left  wing  vitis  le»s  fortunate,  being  complet^Jy 
KOttled,  and  fwbed  as  far  as  the  river  AUau,  two  miles  from  tbe 
field  of  battle.  Both  perries  retreated  after  this  doubtful  action,  the 
fa>|^hlancfers  to  Perth,  the  Duke  of  Argyle  to  Stirling :  but  the 
ultimate  advantage  rested  with  the  former. 

At  thb  period  of  Mghland  history,  Duncan  Forbes,  afterwwrds 
l^esident  of  the.  court  of  session,  and  whose  original  pa()ers  and 
correspondence  are  here  given  to  the  u^rld,  made  a  considend>le 
igure  in  public  afiairs*  He  was  a  younger  son  of  the  family 
of  CuModen,  which  had  a  considerable  estate  in  the  neighbour-* 
hood  of  Inverness,,  mad  was  tbuii  connected  by  blood  and  friend- 
ship vrith  almost  all  the  respectable  families  in  that  district,  and 
with,  many  of  tbe  h^blond  chiefs.  Mr^  Forbes  was  educated  to 
the  law,  in.  which  he  was  eerly  distii^uiiAied,  not  more  by  do* 
quence  than  by  sotNid  sense  and  depth  of  knowledge.  At  the  time 
of  the  insurrection  in  1715,  his  elder  brother,  John  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  as  well  as  himself,  engaged  with  heart  and  hand  in  the 
service  of  the  government,  to  which  they  were  enabled  to  render 
important  services,  partly  through  their  own  influence  and  exer- 
tions, partly  by  means  of  a  chief  whose  history  forms  a  strange 
illustration  of  the  effect  of  power  and  ambition  upon  a  mind  natu** 
rally  shrewd,  crafty,  and  resolute,  but  wild,  tameless,  and  tmprinci- 
pled  :  this  was  the  celebrated  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  of  whose 
previous  histoty  we  must  give  the  outlines. 

Simon  wan  the  son  of  Thomas  Fraser  of  Beaufort,  next  male 
heir  to  the  bouse  of  Lovat  after  the  death  of  Hugh  Lord  Lovat^ 
without  issue  asale.  Being  regarded  as  the  heir  apparent  of  th% 
chieftainship  as  well  as  of  the  estate  of  Lovat,  he  attempted  to 
unite  l\y  marriage  his  own  claim  with  that  of  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  deceased  Lord  Hugh.  Tb^  dowager  Lady  Lovat  was  a  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  of  Athole;  and  that  poweritil  family  was  dierefore 
induced  to  take  great  interest  in  disposing  of  the  young  lady  in  mar-» 
riage.  Various  quarrels,  during  the  time  that  Simon  of  Beaufort 
held  a  commission  in  liis  regiment,  bad  made  him  particularly  unac^ 
ceptable  jk>  the  Marquis  of  Athole  and  his  family,  who  viewed  his 
assuming  tbe  title  of  Master  of  Lovat,  and  proposing  hinuelf  as 
a  husband  for  their  kinswoman,  with  a  very^evil  eye :  they  there- 
fore removed  the  yoimg  lady  to  Dunkeld,  and  set  on  foot  a  match 
between  her  and  Lord  Saltodin,  a  lowland  family  bearing  the  name 
of  Fraser.    When  Lord  Saltoun,  accompanied  by  Axle's  bro- 
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liKrr,  Lord  Mungo  Marmy,  aad  tether  dMme^otis  of  the  familjr^ 
eatered  npott  lii6  terrkoriea  of  the  Erasers,  with  die  purpose  o£ 
payiag  fais  respects  to  the  mother  of  bis  intended  bride^  they  werf 
mrprized^  seized,  and  disarmed,  by  Simon,  to  whon  the  greater 
part  of  the  dan^^befed,  as  representing  his  father,  their  true  chiefs 
Haviag  gaiaed  this  advantage,  he  attemj^ed  to  improve  it  by  ao 
act  of  depravify,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  except  by 
irregtikrity  of  intellect,  and  an  eager  deMre  to  put  a  deep  dislio^ 
tiour  and  mortal  disf^asure  upon  the  family  of  Atfaole.  As  the 
heiress,  the  original  object  of  his  suit,  made  no  part  of  his  pri* 
souers,  but  remained  secure  in  the  castle  of  Dtmk^,  he  abandon^ 
ed  all  thoughts  of  that  alliance,  and  formed  the  strange  and  appa» 
ready  sud(teii  resokition  of  marrying  her  mother,  the  Dowi^or 
I^dy  Lovat.  Having  raised  a  gallows  on  the  green  before  Castle* 
Downie,  where  ^e  then  resided,  to  intimidate  all  who  might  pro- 
tect the  object  of  his  violence, — a  lady  advanced  in  life,  and  who6« 
person  is  ^d  to  have  been  as  little  inviting  as  her  character  was 
respectable, — he  went  through  the  mock  ceremony  of  a  weddings 
had  her  dress  cut  from4ier  person  with  a  dirk,  and  subjected  her  to 
the  last  extremity  of  brutal  violence,  while  the  pipes  played  in  lfa« 
next  apartm^t  to  drown  her  screams.  This  outrage  Lovat  ha^  po<» 
sitively  denied,  in  the  Memoirs  of  bis  own  Life,  where  he  terms  the 
accusation  a  cbinuera  raised  up  to  blacken  his  character:  but  we 
shall  soon  see  reason  to  believe  that  his  assertions  were  not  always 
squared  by  matter  of  fact.  Besides,  he  denies  the  marriage  as  well 
as  the  force  w^ith  which  it  was  perpetrated,  and  declares  that  he  never 
eveti  approached  her  person;  assigning-many  reasons  why  she  could 
neither  be  an  object  to  him  of  desire  or  of  ambition.''^  Now,  in 
a  letter  from  his  lather  to  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  subscribed  by  himself 
and  other  gentlemen  of  his  clan,  he  says, '  Also  they'll  have  my  sou 
and  his  complices  guilty  of  a  rape,  though  his  wife  was  married  to 
him  hy  a  ministry  and  they  hafve  always  lived  since  as  man  ami 
wife/^  It  may  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  Lovat,  black* 
ened  with  such  an  unmanly  crime,  was  at  any  time  afterwards  con*- 
«idered  as  fit  society  for  men  of  honour,  and  particularly  how  he 
could  become  the  friend  of  such  a  man  as  Duncan  Forbes.  This 
might  partly  arise  from  the  practice  in  the  h^hlands.  Even  in 
ordinary  cases,  the  bride  was  expected  to  affect  some  reluctance ; 
aind  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  violence  did  not,  in  these  wild 
times,  appear  a  matter  of  much  conse<|uence.  The  Scottish  law- 
books are  crowded  with  instances  of  this  sort  of  rapttts,  or,  as  it  is 
called  in  their  law,  *  forcible  abduction  of  women'    The  inference 


•  Meraoirs  of  the  Life  of  Simon  LoctJ  Lovat  Loudon*  1797.  8vo.  p.  60. 
t  Carstairk*»  State  Paper?,  p.  434. 
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seems  to  be,  thaty  in  some  circnmstaiices^  no  absolute  infamy  was 
attached  even  to  those  acts  of  vioteooe,  froni  which  it  seems  im- 
possible  to  divide  it:  and  we  remember  a  woman  on  the  banks  of 
Loch  Lomond^  herself  the  daughter  of  such  a  marriage>  who  re- 
pelled, vidth  great  contempt,  the  idea  of  its  being  a  real  grievance 
on  the  bride,  and  said  that,  in  her  time,  the  happiest  matches  were 
always  so.  made.  These  particulars  are  only  quoted  to  mark  pub* 
lie  opinion ;  but  it  may  be  a  better  answer  that,  as  Duncan  Forbes 
was  not  so  squeamish  as  to  quarrel  with  the  society  of  Colonel 
Charleris^  there  is  the  less  wonder  that  he  endured  that  of  Lovat.* 

In  I69B,  Simon  Fraser  was  summoned  to  answer,  before  the 
Pjivy  Council,  for  the  crimes  of  unlawfully  assembling  the  li^es . 
90  arms,  and  for  the  violence  offered  to  the  Lady  Dowager  Lovat. 
Against  the  first,  (which  was  no  great  crime  in  a  highland  chief,} 
|ie  offered  no  defence ;  but  the  Earl  of  Argyle  stated,  that  he  was 
willing  to .  refer  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  to  hb  wife's 
oaA.  He  did  not,  however,  appear ;  and  a  variety  of  witnesses 
being  examined,  tending  to  establish  the  crime  in  its  fullest  ext^t^ 
sentence  of  outlawry  went  forth  against  the  delinquent.  He  sculked 
for  some  time  in  the  highlands,  and  displayed  both  address  and 
<»urage  in  defeating  many  attempts  made  by  the  Athole  men.  to 
seize  fats  person ;  but  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  the  con- 
Itinent.  Meanwhile  the  young  heiress,  at  whose  hand  he  had  orii- 
ginally  aimed,  was  wedded  to  Alexander  Mackenzie^  son  of  one  of 
tbejudges  of  session,  called  Lord  Preatonhall,  who  assumed,  upon 
this  marriage,  the  tide  of  Fraserdale. 

The  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Duke  of  Arg>le  (hereditary  ene^ 
my  to  the  family  of  Athole)  bad,  through  the  medium  of  Mr. 
Carstairs,  obtained  from  King  William  a  remission  of  the  crime 
of  high  treason,  of  which  Simon  Fraser  had  been  declared  guilty ; 
)iiut  the  rape  being  one  of  a  more  private  and  atrocious  complec- 
jdon,  his  pardon  did  not  extend  to  it ;  and  thus  he  still  remained  an 
^ile  frpm  Scotland.  His  daring  aiul  intriguing  spirit  carried  him 
now  to, the  court  of  Saint  Germain's,  where  he  proposed  a  plan  of 
invasion,  if  men  and  money  could  be  furnished  by  the  Frencb 
king,  and  pledged  himself  that  the  invading  forces  should  be  joined 
by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  highlands,  with  ten  thousand  men. 
Louis  did  not  approve  of  the  personal  security  on  wlach  he  was  re- 
^nired  to  hazard  his  subjects  and  treasures,  although  Fraser,  to 
give  more  weight  to  it,  bad  publicly  adopted  the  Catholic  religion. 

*  He  had  defended  Charteris  in  a  trial  for  a  rape,  and  obtained  from  his  grathadc 
|be  gratuitous  use  of  a  Jittle  villa  near  Masaeliborgh,  called  Stonej-hill.  W^e  ougkt  t» 
add  that,  in  spite  of  poets  and  satirists,  or  whatever  might  be  Charteris*s  general  cha. 
racter,  the  charge?  of  rape  was  an  atrocious  attempt  to  levy  money  from  him  by  terror. 
Still  there  is  something  ludicrous  in  the  coincidence,  that  two  special  friends  of  sore- 
•pectablt  a  loaa  should  h«va  botli  been  in  troublt  oaso  kxf^tnout au-accusattoA. 

He 
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He  was  sent  over,  however,  to  intrigue  in  Scotland,  with  the  friends 
of  the  exiled  family,  accompanied  by  Captain  James  Murray,  who 
.  was  to  act  as  a  spy^  or  check,  upon  him.  But  finding  a  slackness 
in  the  tory  party,  to  whom  he  applied  himself,  for  most  of  them 
were  contented  with  the  government  of  Queen  Anne,  now  upon  the 
throne,  Fraser  began  to  try  what  could  be  gained  on  the  other  side. 
He  opened,  accordingly,  an  intercourse  with  Queensberry  and 
Leven,  heads  of  the  opposite  party,  who  instantly  saw  the  advan* 
tage  they  might  derive  from  involving  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton, 
Athole,  and  other  rivals  of  their  power,  in  a  jacobitical  plot ;  and 
that  it  might  ripen  into  something  more  decisive,  they  granted  a  pass- 
port for  Fraser  to  return  to  France,  under  a  feigned  name.  But 
this  emissary's  purposes  of  hatching  up  a  conspiracy,  which  he 
might  forward  or  betray,  as  best  suited  his  interest,  proved  too 
weighty  for  his  means  of  executing  them.  The  tory  party  got  scent 
of  his  intrigues  with  Queensberry  and  Leven;  and  as  there  wai 
^ery  prospect  of  his  hand-grenade  exploding  while  it  was  yet 
in  his  grasp,  he  fled,  in  great  haste,  to  France,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately committed  to  the  state-prison  of  Angoul&me.  He  regained 
ids  liberty,  but,  distmstf^  as  he  now  was  on  all  sides,  he  had  no  op- 
portunity to  engage  in  any  new  intrigues^  until  the  memorable  year 


At  the  time  when  all  the  jacobite  clans  were  in  arms,  and  drawn 
towards  the  midland  counties,  it  appeared  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
to  Mr.  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  of  great  consequence  to  excite  such 
opposition  in  their  rear  as  might  check  them  in  their  plan  of  moving 
southward.  IniKemess  was  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  insui^ent 
forces,  undor  Sir  John  Mackenzie ;  and  Alexander  Mackenzie,  of 
Fraserdale,  who  assumed  the  authority  of  chief  of  the  Frasers,  io 
right  of  his  lady,  had  marched  with  about  four  hundred  of  that 
clan  to  join  the  Earl  of  Marr,  at  Perth.  But  the  Frasers  of  Struy, 
Foyers,  Culdtithel,  and  other  gentlemen  of  the  name,  refused  ,  to 
follow  him,  and  maintained  a  sort  of  neutnJity  Untit  the  pleasure 
of  Simoo.  whom  they  r^rded  as  their  proper  chiefs  should  be 
known.  As  this  dan  was  powerful,  both  from  numbers  and  situ- 
ation,— occupying  both  sides  of  Loch  Ness,  and  being  thus  masters 
of  the  communication  between  the  north  and  central  highlands,— 
it  became  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  detach,  from^  the  Stuarts* 
standard,  those  Frasers  who  had  alreadyjoined  Mar,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  others  who  remained  doubtful.  Fraser  of  Castle- Lader  was 
therefore  dispatched  to  invite  Simon  to  return  to  Scotland,  for  the 
purpose  of  heading  his  clan  in  behalf  of  King  George  and  the  go* 
vemment.  The  summons  was  joyfully  obeyed,  and,  indeed,  had  been 
already  solicited ;  for,  on  the  24th  November,  1714,  Simon  had  v^ritte^ 
to  Callodra,  to  intercede  with  Ar^leand  Islain  his  favourj  adding^ 
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?  tfadt  it  was  the  interest  of  all  betzceen  Spey  and  New^,  wlio  loved  the 
government y  to  see  him  at  the  head  of  the  clan  ready  to  joio  themt' 
: — so  that  the  reluctance  which  he  has  affected  in  his  Memoirs  to 
quitting  the  jacobite  interest,  is  only  a  piece  of  double-dyed  hypo- 
crisy, p.  32.  He  returned  however  to  Britain;  and  here  the  reader 
may  remark  the  strength  of  the  clannish  principle.  Tliis  chief  had 
ttot  been  fornAally  acknowledged  as  such'-— lie  had  never  been  master 
pf  his  inheritance,  and  his  rival  had  enjoyed  for  years  all  the  means 
of  acquiring  and  securing  attachment  wltich  possession  conld  give; 
: — there  was  nothing  in  his  personal  character  to  admire ;  it  was 
Stained,  on  the  contrary,  with  much  guilt  and  with  dark  suspicion; 
•^and  lastly,  the  cause  which  he  now  espoused  was  not  that  to 
which  his  followers  would  have  inclined  had  they  consulted  their 
own  feelings  and  partialities.  But  he  w?is  their  rightful  chief; 
and  such  was  the  strength  of  authority  which  that  word  implied, 
that  those  Frasers  who  had  stood  neuter,  at  once  declared  for 
Simon  and  his  cause ;  and  those  Who  had  marched  wiA  J^raserdale, 
deserted  him  to  a  m^n,  and  returned  northward  to  join  his  stabdard. 
'The  body  of  the  clan  thus  assembled,  amounted  to  five  or  si^ 
"hundred.  They  blockaded  Inverness  on  one  side,  while  the  men 
Of  Cultoden  and  of  Ross  of  Kilrarock,  who  were  also  in  arms  for 
the  government,  assailed  it  upoq  the  odier;  so  that  Sir  John 
Mackenzie  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  place  under  favour  of  a 
6pring-'tide. 

JLiOvat  lost  no  time  in  improving  the  advijntage  whic^b  circuta- 
stances  now  afforded  him.  He  had  his  eye  upon  his  rival  Fraser-^ 
dale's  plate;  but  it  appears  thfit  he  was  anticipated  by  General 
Wightman,  who  got  possession  of  the  treasure  from  the  person 
>ith  whom  it  was  deposited,  and  who,  certainly,  says  Mr.  Forbes** 
IJorrespondent,  *  did  not  make  the  prize  for  ^iiovat.* — (p.  46.  50.) 
Simon,  however,  obtained,  as  a  reward  for  his  opportune  services, 
a  gift  of  the  life-rent  right  of  Fraserdale,  io  right  of  his  wife  to  the 
Barony  of  Loyat,  forfeited  for  his  share  in  the  rebellion,  and  vested 
in  the  crown.  To  finish  the  history  of  his  law-matters,  we  will 
liere  add  that,  having  obtained  this  temporary  right  to  the  estate  of 
1ii&  ancestors,  and  being  recognized  as  Lord  Lovj^t,  he  entered  it|to 
^  hw-suit  with  the  Mackenzies,  about  the  right  of  reversion  to  tha^ 
Estate,  which  lingered  on  till  |he  yeir  when  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  nioney  paid  by  Lord  Lovat,  the 
Mackenzies  should  convey  to  him  their  reversionary  interest  in  the 
t>arony  of  Lpvat ;  and  thtis  he  had  it,  thanedome  antl  all,  however 
ibuUy  he  had  played  for  it. 

Duncan  Forbes,  in  the  mean  while,  was  labouring  in  a  more 
fronourable  but  far  less  advantageous  course.  ^  Attached,  by  re- 
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crowded  with  Scottish  prisoners^  despoiled,  and  unable  to  procure 
the  means  of  defending  themselves,  Forbes,  to  his  immortal  honour, 
set  on  foot  a  subscription  to  supply  the  unfortunate  Jacobites^ 
against  whom  he  and  his  brother  had  bom  arms  so  lately,  with  the 
means  of  making  a  defence.  He  remonstrated  boldly  against  the 
arbitrary  measure  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  remove  the  criini-* 
oals  from  their  native  country,  and  from  the  protection  of  their 
native  laws,  to  try  them  in  England,  to  them  a  foreign  realm :  and 
it  was  owing  to  his  sturdy  interference^  and  to  that  of  many  Scottish 
men  who,  like  him,  preferred  their  country's  rights  to  any  party  in 
the  slate,  that  this  abuse  of  the  constitution  was  prevented^  The 
upright  and  patriotic  conduct  of  Forbes  was,  in  the  first  place, 
followed  by  suspicion  and  obloquy,  but  finally,  by  those  honours 
and  that  respect  which  truth  and  fortitude  seldom  fail  to  acquire* 

He  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  Advocate  Depute,  and 
in  17^5  to  that  of  Lord  Advocate;  always  a  situation  of  high 
power  and  importance,  but  particularly  so  in  times  of  a  disputed 
tide  and  repeated  insurrectiotis.  We  find  nothing  in  his  papers  to 
throw  light  upon  the  brief  invasion  of  17 19^  by  a  few  Spanish 
troops  hiiiding  in  the  country  of  the  Eaii  of  Seaforth,  and  joined 
by  his  clan.  They  were  defeated  at  Glensheil,  with  little  loss  on 
either  side,  and  in  a  great  measure  by  the  Munros,  Rosses,  and 
other  whig  dans,  whom  the  influence  of  Duncan  Forbes  put  into 
motion^  Placed,  as  it  were,  on  the  very  verge  of  the  discontented 
disbicts,  he  had  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  game  to  play.  It 
WM,  says  the  Edkor  of  these  papers  most  truly, '  more  congenial 
to  his  nature  to  reclaim  than  to  punish  and  his  life  was  spent  in 
keepii^  quiet,  by  means  of  influence,^  persuasion,  and  die  inteipo-* 
sitton  of  friends,  those  warlike  and  independent  chiefs  whom  pre-f 
sumption  and  political  prejudice  were  perpetually  urging  to  take  up 
arms. 

Lord  Advocate  Forbes  suppressed,  by  his  personal  exertionsy 
the  desperate  and  alarming  riots  concerning  the  Malt  tax^  in  17^^ 
and  <was  among  the  patriots  who  saved  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
from  the  vindictive  measures  meditated  against  the  metropolis,  on 
aocomit  of  die  angular  insurrection,  called  the  Porteous  mob.  It 
ms,  indeed,  one  of  the  brightest  points  of  this  great  man's  charac-^ 
ter^  that  though  the  steady  friend  of  government  and  good  order, 
be  was  the  boldest,  and  most  active  mediator  for  his  misguided  fellow 
subjects,  when  it  was  proposed  to  urge  punishment  beyond  the 
bounds  of  correction  into  those  of  vengeance.  Many  other  patriotic 
faibourt  occt^ied  his  attention,  concerning  which  information  will 
be  Ibmd  in  ^ese  papers*   He  was  the  first' to  |;ive  the  exfunple 
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Csince  so  well  followed)  of  those  effects  w4iich  careful  agriculture 
can  produce,  even  when  contending  with  the  disadvantages  of  soil 
and  climate.    It  was  he  who  first  proposed  encouragement  to  the 
linen  trade  and  other  maiHifactures  in  Scotland.    It  was  he 
alsO|  who  first  took  measures  for  preserving  and  arranging  the  re- 
cords of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland^  (p.  1990  a  work  which  has  been 
so  actively  forwarded  in  our  own  time  by  Lord  Frederick  Campbell^ 
the  Clerk  Register,  seconded  by  the  deep  historical  and  legal  know- 
ledge of  the  Deputy  Register,  Mr.  Thomson.   The  promotion  of 
Porbes  to  the  high  office  of  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  took 
place  in  1 737 :  when  called,  as  Lord  Hardwicke  expressed  it,  by 
the  voice  of  the  country,  to  fill  the  vacant  chair,  his  appofaitment 
was  hailed  by  all  ranks  as  a  guarantee  for  the  impartial  adnaiun- 
tration  of  justice,  and  the  gradual  and  sound  elucidation  of  law.  It 
is,  however,  less  of  this  great  man's  character,  than  of  the  high- 
lands of  Scotland,  which  our  review  proposes  to  treat. 
'  The  dangers  of  the  year  17 15  occasioned  several  steps  towards 
breaking  the  spirit  of  clanship,  and  crushing  thie  power  of  the 
highland  chiefs.   The  first  of  these  was  called  the  clan-act,  which, 
if  a  vassal  took  arms  in  any  rebellion,  bestowed  the  property  of  his 
lands  upon  his  superior  or  liege-lord,  supposing  him  to  have  rennrined 
loyal,  and,  vice  versa,  gave  the  loyal  vassal  the  superiority  or  freehold 
right  of  his  own  lands,  if  he  remained  quiet,  when  his  liege-lord  (to 
use  the  established  phrase)  went  out.    Another  act  dischai^ed  the 
personal  attendances  of  vassals  upon  the  summons  of  the  chief  for 
sharing  his  sports,  fighting  his  battles,  and  garrisoning  his  mansion, 
or,  in  the  phrase  of  law,  for  the  purposes  of  hunting,  hosting, 
watching  and  warding.  These  badges  of  dependance  were  ordered 
to  be  commuted  for  a  money  rent:  but  as  the  idea  of  the  duty 
remained  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  clans,  it  continued  to  J>e 
rendered  regularly  upon  demand.    Another  act  was  passed  for  cfis-' 
arming  the  highlanders.    But  this  measure,  which  would  have 
been  otherwise  effectual,  was  carried  into  execution  S9  imperfectly, 
that  while  the  whig  clans  surrendered  all  their  arms,  to  shew  obe- 
dience to  government,  the  Jacobites  contrived  to  conceal  great  part 
of  theirs,  to  secure,  when  an  opportunity  should  offer,  the  means 
of  resisting  it.— (See  a  letter  from  President  Forbes>  p.  363.)— -1 
So  that  in  1745,  the  friends  of  government  were  found  disanned^ 
while  their  enemies  were  in  a  state  of  preparatiop.   The  laat,  and 
by  far  Ae  most  effectual  precaution,  taken  between  1715  and  1 7^, 
was  the  establishment  of  military  roads  through  the  highland^,  % 
work  of  great  time  and  labour ;  but  of  all  others  the  moat  certainly 
tending  to  civilization.   The.  effect  of  these  measures  was  consid^^ 
able  upon  the  highlands ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  their 
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have  tended  to  unite  th^ir  inhabitants  with  those  of  the  lowlands  of 
Scotland^  as  the  tribes  of  Wales,  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  borders/ 
have  gradually  been  blended  with  the  re«t  of  society.  But  the  sys- 
tem of  clanship  was  destined  to  a  mpi*e  sudden  and  violent  disso- 
lution. 

The  steps  taken  by  govemraent,  and  the  exhortations  from 
France  and  Rome,  kept  the  highland  chiefs  on  the  alert  to  support 
the  patriarchal  pow^,  which  they  saw  was  aimed  at  by  diose  who 
governed  at  home,  while  they  received  encouragement  from  abroad 
to  assist  and  defend  it.  Money  and  arms  were  occasionally  supplied 
to  them,  and  every  chief  and  chieftain  exerted  himself  to  maintain  his 
influence,  to  discourage  innovation,  and  to  banish  all  strangers  who* 
attempted  to  settle  among^st  them.  A  singular  instance  occurred- 
ip^the  case  of  Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  who,  encouraged 
by  a  very  favourable  prospect  of  lead-mines  which  might  be  wrought 
to  advantage,  purchased  a  large  district  in  tlie  west,  highlands, 
called  Ardnamurchan.  He  laid  open  rich  mines  at  Strontian,  and 
attempted  agricultural  improvements,  which  could  not  have  failed, 
at  once  to  improve  the  country,  and  to  reward  the  undertaker.: 
But  such  was  the  hatred  of  the  natives  to  a  lowland  landlord,  that 
his  cattle  and  effects  were  stolen,  his  houses  burned,  his  servants 
wounded  and  killed,  his  own  life,  and  that  of  bis  family  threatened, 
while,  either  from  want  of  evidence,  or  want  of  inclination  on  the 
part  of  the  constituted  iurisdictious,  justice  was  in  every  case. 
dela}'ed  or  refused,  until,  broken  in  spirit  and  fortune,  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  this  hopeful  undertaking,  and  to  carry  his 
unavailing  complaints  to  die  British  parliament.  In  milder  timea 
and  with  better  auspices,  the  present  proprietor  of  that  extensive 
tract  has  carried  into  effect  many  of  the  proposed  improvements ; 
yet,  to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  he  has  made  the  comfort  and  hap« 
piness  of  his  numerous  tenantry  keep  pace  with  the  rise  of  his  pro*, 
perty  in  value. 

In  other  plac^  of  the  highlands  similar  scenes  were  acted;  and 
in  general,  either  from  the  facility  of  finding  prey,  or  encouraged  bj 
the  policy  of  the  highland  chiefs,  |he  fiercest  and  most  lawless 
'  of  the  clans  and  associated  free-booters  inhabited  the  mountains 
nearer  to  the  lowlands.  Such  was  the  information  given  to  Dr. 
Jolinson  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mac  Queen ;  which,  ignorant  of  the  cir- 
cuipstances,  the  English  moralist  seems  to  have  cpnsidered  as  an* 
ebullition  of  highland  vanity.  Nothing^  however,  is  more  certain^ 
The  famous  Rob  Roy,  for  example,  haunted  the  head  of  Loch 
Lpnpiond,.  from  which  he  carried  on  a  war  cff  plunder  against  the 
estate  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  retreating  when  hard  pressed  into 
the  mountains  to  the  north  west,  where  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  out  pfi 
gnciept  hatred  to  the  Hontrose  family,  connived  at  his  finding 
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refuge.  He  blended  in  his  own  character  the  capiacity  of  a  police^ 
officer  and  of  a  free-hooter~that  is  to  say,  he  ensured  against  depre^ 
datiou  the  cattle  of  those  lowlanders  who  paid  him  black-mail,  and 
recovered  them  if  stolen ;  and,  on  the  other  band,  he  laid  waste 
and  pillaged  the  property  of  those  who  refused  their  tribute.  In 
virtue  of  his  assumed  character  of  protector,  he  summoned  the 
people  of  Lennox  to  pay  the  black-mail  with  as  much  gravity  as  if 
it  had  been  a  1^1  demsuid ;  and  he  that  demurred,  generally  had 
good  cause,  bef^e  a  week  went  by,  to  wish  that  be  had  complied. 

To  repress  these  disturbances,  government  adopted  a  remedy  of 
a  doubtful  and  dangerous  character.  This  was  the  raising  of  a 
number  of  independent  companies  among  the  highlanders  them- 
selves, officered  by  the  sons  of  chieftains,  tacksmen,  and  such  dmhne 
waisah  as  we  formerly  described,  and  commanded  by  chiefs,  or 
chieftains,  to  whom  the  pay,  small  as  it  may  now  seem,  of  a  com- 
pany of  foot,  was  in  those  days  no  inconsiderable  object.  This 
klack-watchj  as  it  was  called,  traversed  the  country  in  arms  day 
^nd  night,  became  acquainted  with  all  its  recesses,  and  with  the 
most  (tesperate  characters  whom  it  contained.  It  must  be  sup- 
posed that  they  had  the  same  vdgue  opmions  M'ith  other  high* 
landers  as  to  the  morality  of  the  practices  which  they  were  em- 
ployed to  suppress ;  and  as  they  often  took  upon  them  to  treat 
with  die  thieves  about  the  restoration  of  Aeir  booty,  they  were 
much  belied  if,  in  some  instances,  they  did  not  share  it  with  them. 
At  any  rate,  these  companies  were  the  means  of  fostering  in  the 
highlanders  the  restless  and  military  spirit  which  the  Clan  and  Dis-' 
arming  acts  had  been  intended  to  subdue  ;  and  as  such  they  were 
nsed  by  the  chiefs,  who,  either  from  attachment  to  the  exiled  family, 
or  to  their  own  clannish  authority,  did  all  they  could  to  supp<^ 
what  it  was  most  the  interest  of  a  peaceful  government  to  eradicate. 
Still,  with  all  the  dangers  attending  them,  the  independent  compa-' 
nies  were  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country ;  and  when  they 
were  embodied  into  one  regiment,  (the  celebrated  4^d,  still  called 
the  Black- Watch,)  and  sent  to  Flanders  without  the  substitution 
of  any  force  of  the  same  active  description  in  tlieir  stead,  tfie  di«- 
affec^  chiefs,  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  loss  of  their  companies 
thus  withdrawn  from  them,  h^  full  scope  for  their  machinations. 

No  man  played  this  game  more  deeply  than  Lord  Lovat,  to 
whom  one  of  these  independent  companies  had  been  given.  He 
made  it  a  main  argument,  to  prevent  the  Erasers  from  relapsing 
into  any  habits  of  industry  unbecoming  their  military  character  and 
high  descent,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  enter  into  bis  company  by 
rotation ;  and  as  he  thus  procured  tibe  means,  without  suspicion,  of 
fining  to  miUtetry  discipline  his  whole  clan^  by  turns,  it  soon  be- 
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came  f)lain  di^t  govermneiit  couM  not  have  put  a  raore  daii^ouf 
vcapoii  into  the  hands  of  a  more  dangerous  man. 

He  was,  indeed,  a  most  singular  person ;  such  as  could  only 
have  arisen  in  a  time  and  situation  where  there  was  a  mbkttire  of 
«avage  and  civilized  habits.  The  wild  and  desperate  passions  of  hit^ 
youth  were  now  matured  into  a  character  at  once  bold,  cautions, 
and  crafty ;  loving  command,  yet  full  of  flattery  and  dissimulation, 
ind  accomplished  jn  all  points  of  policy  excepting  that  which  is 
proverbially  considered  the  best.  He  was  at  all  times  profuse  of 
oaths  and  protestations,  but  chiefly,  as  was  observed  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France,  when  he  had  determined  in  his  own  mind  to  infiii^ 
them.  Like  many  cunning  people,  he  often  seems  to  have  oVer^ 
shot  his  mark;  while  the  indulgence  of  a  temper  bo  iieree  atid 
capricious  as  to  infer  some  slight  irregularity  of  intellect,  fr^qiientfy 
occasioned  the  shipwreck  of  his  fairest  schemes  of  self-interesti 
To  maintain  aM  extend  his  authority  over  a  highland'  clan^^he 
rfiewed,  in  miniature,  altehiately  the  arts  of  a  MacchkvQl,  ftndtbt 
tyramiy  of  a  Caesar  Borgia.  He  spared  no  means  of  e«hanoiiig4h<» 
rents  of  his  lowland  estate,  which  he  bestowed  liberally  in  maintainiing 
the  hospitality  of  a  chief  towards  his  highland  tenants.  Those  Wbil 
wirtistood  his  designs,  or  resisted  his  authority,  were  eidver  wo^riwi 
-by  long  and  vexatious  law-suits,  or  experienced  nocturnal  iarcwteb 
from  the  banditti  supposed  to  act  under  his  secret  direction,  who 
fionghed  their  cattle,  burned  tfieir  barn-yards,  and  often  injured 
them  personally.  When  the  freebooters^  concerned  in  such  ottt*^ 
rages  were  arrested,  the  gaol  of  Inverness  was  never  found  strong 
enough  to  hold  them.  And  though  all  men  vrell  knew  how  this 
happened,  none  dared  to  mention  Lbvat  as  the  cause.*  On  the 
other  hand,  persons  of  the  inferior  order,  belonging  to  hostile  dans, 
who  had  incurred  his  displeasure,  never  found  any  such  facilkie^ 
of  escape,  but  were  indentured  for  the  plantations,  or  sent  to  Hot 
Jand  as  soldiers.  Mr.  Burt  tells  a  very  extraordinary  story,  which 
the  reader  may  take  in  his  own  words. 

*  As  this  chief  (Lovat)  was  walking  alone,  in  his  garden,  with  his  dirk 
and  pistol  by  his  side,  and  a  gun  in  his  hand,  (as  if  he  feared  to  be  a^asf 
Simited,)  arnrf,  as  I  was  reading  in  his  pariour,  there  cAme  to  me  by 
steiihb,  (fsd  1  soon  perceived,)  a  young  fellow,  who  aecosted  me  mik 
such  an  accent,  as  made  me  conclude  he  was  a  native  of  Middled  I 
Had  every  now  and  then  he  turned  about^  as  if  he  fearedilo  be  observe4 
bjr  «nj^  of  the  family. 

'  IJe  told  ne,  that  when  his  master  was  in  London,  he  had  made  hini 

♦  See  Letters  from  the  N6irth  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  Letter  III.  iand  vol.  ii.  Letter  XXlV> 
Burt  gives-many  an^otes  of  liAfd  Lovat,  though  without  naining  bioi.  The  g«iitle»iaa 
wliosc  cAtl^  were  houghed  for  fiving  sent^ce  as  an  arbiter-  against  Lord  LoVat  wa^ 
Cuthbert  of  Castlehilli  and  he  iY|)ese  house  was  broken  into  with  the  purpose  of  assasr 
analion  was  FraSer  of  PhopaChy.  ^ 
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promises  of  great  advantage,  if  he  would  serve  him  as  his  gentleman; 
iHit  though  he  had  been  there  two  years,  he  could  not  obtain  either  his 
wages  or  discharge. 

*  And,  says  he,  Mrhen  I  ask  for  either  of  them,  he  tells  me  I  know  I  have 
robbed  him,  and  nothing  is  more  easy  for  him  than  to  find,  among  these 
faighlanders,  abundant  evidence  against  me  (innocent  as  I  am) ;  and 
then  my  fate  must  be  a  perpetual  gaol,  or  transportation  :  and  there  is 
no  means  for  me  to  make  my  escape,  being  herein  the  midst  of  his  clan, 
^tnd  never  suflTered  to  go  far  from  home. 

*  You  will  believe  I  was  much  affected  with  the  melancholy  circum- 
stance of  the  poor  young  man but  told  him^  that  by  speaking  for  him 
would  discover  his  complaint  to  me,  which  might  enrage  his  master; 
and,  in  that  case,  I  did  not  know  what  might  be  the  consequence  to  him. 

*Then,  with  a  sorrowful  \ook^  he  left  me,  and  (as  it  happened)  in  veiy 
{ood  time/ — Letters  from  the  North  of  Scotland,  Letter  X,  §  49th.  p.  50, 
Onginal  edition. 

In  his  family^  Lord  Lovat  exercised  siniQar  tyramy.  The  eldest 
wn,  9t  hopeful  and  excellent  young  man,  was  the  constant  object 
of  his  jealousy ;  and  his  last  wife,  though  nearly  related  to  the  family 
of  Al^yle,  was  treated  by  him  with  so  much  cruelty,  that  the  inter- 
feren^^  of  her  relations  became  necesrary.  We  have  heard  that  a 
lady,  the  intimate  friend  of  her  youth,  was  instructed  to  visit  Lady 
Ijorat,  as  if  by  accident,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  those  rumours  con- 
cerning her  husband's  conduct,  which  had  reached  her  family.  She 
was  received  by  Lord  Lovat  with  an  extravagant  affectation  of  wel* 
come,  and  with  many  assurauces  of  the  happiness  which  his  lady 
would  receive  from  seeing  her.  The  chief  then  went  to  the  lonely 
tower  in  which  Lady  Lovat  was  secluded  without  decent  clothes, 
and  even  without  stiifBcient  nourishment.  He  laid  a  dress  before 
her  becoming  her  rank,  commanded  her  to  put  it  on,  to  appear,  and 
to  receive  her  friend  as  if  she  were  the  mistress  of  the  bouse,  ia 
which  she  was  in  fact  a  naked  and  half  starved  prisoner.  And  such 
was  the  strict  watch  he  main  tamed,  and  the  terror  his  character  in- 
spired, that  the  visitor  durst  not  ask,  nor  Lady  Lovat  communicate^ 
any  thing  respecting  her  real  situation.  It  was^  however,  ascer- 
tained by  other  means,  and  a  separation  took  place. 

We  have  seen  the  versatility  of  Lord  Lovat  in  earlier  life;  the 
services >vhich  be  rendered  Geoi^e  I.  during  the  year  17  Id :  the  ad- 
vantages of  his  independent  company,  his  rank  as  lord-lieut^iant  of 
Invemessshira,  besides  the  gratuity  of  a  pension,  were  boons  granted 
to  secure  his  allegiance  to  the  bouse  of  Brunswick:  but  k  was 
quickly  found  that  with  ambitious  turbulence,  which  was  even  too 
great  for  his  sense  of  self-interest,  he  was  still  engaged  in  obsciyre 
and  secret  negociations  with  the  exiled  family,  in  1737>  be  re» 
ceived  a  visit  from  G)lonel  Roy  Stuart,  an  emissary  of  the  Cheva« 
lier,  and  gave  great  causa  of  suspicion,  both  by  that  circumstance 
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and  by  the  quantity  of  swords,  tai^ets  and  other  arms,  which  he 
was  observed  to  import  from  abroad.  Yet  it  seems  inconsistent 
with  his  character  to  have  joined  irretrievably  in  a  cause  so  despe* 
rate,  had  he  not  fallen  into  a  sort  of  open  disgrace  with  the  govern- 
ment. About  i739>  his  independent  company  and  pension  were  ' 
both  withdrawn,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  President  Forbes,  who 
foresaw  the  effects  of  the  pecuniary  loss  and  public  disgrace  Upon 
a  spirit  so  interested,  so  haughty,  and  so  dangerous.  The  crisis 
of  civil  contention  accordingly  approached ;  and  the  tempting  offer 
of  a  dukedom  and  the  lieutenancy  of  all  the  counties  north  of  th« 
Spey,  overcame  Lovat's  worfdiy  wisdom,  although  few  men  had 
more*  He  paused  indeed,  upon  finding  that  Charles  had  landed 
with  such  a  slender  force ;  and  his  letters  to  President  Forbes, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Preston-pans,  indicate  an  intention  of  sup-^ 
porting  the  established  government.  (See  pages  21Q.  214.)  The 
victory  obtained  by  the  Chevalier  determined  his  sentiments ;  and  in 
presence  of  many  of  his  vassals,  being  urged  by  an  emissary  of  th^ 
prince  to  *  throw  off  the  mask,'  he  flung  down  his  hat  and  drank 
success  to  the  young  adventurer  by  the  title  which  he  claimed,  and 
confusion  to  the  White  Horse  and  all  his  adherents.  But  with  the 
Macchiavelism  inherent  in  his  nature,  be  resolved  that  his  own 
personal  interest  in  the  insurrection  should  be  as  little  evident  as 
possible,  and  determined  that  his  son,  whose  safety  he  was  bound, 
by  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  to  prefer  to  his  own,  should  be  bis 
stalking-horse,  and,  in  case  of  need,  his  scape-goat. 

Meanwhile,  his  friend  aud  neighbour  President  Forbes  was 
labouring  to  dissuade  the  highland  chiefs  from  joining  in  thi^  rash 
expedition.  With  many  of  the  most  powerral  he  found  meann 
to  prevail,  particularly  with  the  laird  of  Macleod,  and  Sir  Alex- 
ander Mac  Donald  of  Sleat,  whose  numerous  tribes  would  have 
made  a  formidable  additioirto  the  Chevalier's  armyt  With  Lovat 
he  used  his  utmost  influence ;  and  the  letters  between  them  are 
among  the  most  entertaining  iu  this  volume.  Lovat  is,  at  first, 
vehement  in  his  demand  for  arms  to  protect  his  vassals  and  put  his 
country  into  a  state  of  defence,  fiy-and-bye  he  is  compelled  to 
admit  tliat  many  of  his  followers  were  eager  to  enter  into  the  rebel- 
lion ;  and  lastly,  that  hb  eldest  son  had  been  seduced  to  put  himself 
at  their  head,  and  had  actually  mustered  four  hundred  Frasers,  and 
inarched  off  with  them  to  join  the  Chevalier.  It  appears  from  the. 
evidence  of  Fraser  of  Dunballoch  and  others,  upon  Lord  Ix>vat's 
trial,  that  all  this  while  the  threats  and  arguments  of  the  father  were 
urging  the  son  (afterwards  the  highly  esteemed  General  Fraser)  to 
a  step  of  which  he  disapproved,  and  that  he  was  still  more  disgusted 
by  the  duplicity  and  versatility  with  which  his  father  qualified  it. 
.  JMeauwhile,  between  this  wily  and  unprincipled  chief,  and  others 
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of  a  more  violent  and  opw  fhgm.ttr»  the  President  was  placed  ki 
a  condition  of  diftnal^  and  dianger^  which  8h^i  be  describad  in  im 
own  words. 

*  The  prospect  (of  dissuading  the  chieft)  was  at  first  very  flattering; 
and  the  errand  I  came  on  had  no  appearance  of  difficulty  5  but  the 
JtbeW  successes  at  Edr.  and  Prestou-pans  soon  changeii  the  scene. 
All  Jacobites,  how  prqdent  soever,  became  road  ;  ali  doubtfull  people 
became  jacobites ;  and  all  bankrupts  became  heroe8,>aod  tftlk'd  noUwig 
but  hereditary  rights  and  victory  ;  and,  what  was  more  grievous  tome» 
4)f  gallantry,  and  if  you  will  believe  me  much  more  mischievous  to  th<; 
publick,  all  the  fine  ladys,  if  you  will  except  cne  or  two,  became  pas- 
sionately fond  of  the  young  adventurer,  and  used  all  their  arts  and  in- 
dustry for  him  in  the  most  intemperate  manner.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, 1  found  myself  almost  alone,  without  troops,  without  arms, 
without  money  or  credite  ;  provided  with  no  means  to  prevent  extream 
folly,  except  pen  and  ink,  a  tongue,  and  some  reputation  ;  and  if  you 
will  except  Mac  Leod,  whom  1  sent  for  from  the  isle  of  Sky,  support- 
ed by  nobody  of  common  sense  or  courage.'  (Culloden  F^erty  p.  250J 

Yet  in  these  circumstances^  by  indefatigable  exertion  and  by  libe- 
rally contributing  both  money  and  credit  to  the  cause,  he  was  en» 
abled  to  assemble  such  a  force  at  Inverness,  as  served  to  distract  the 
councils,  and  interrupt  the  supplies  of  die  Chevalier,  and  to  pave 
the  way  for  the  downfal  of  his  cause.  Lovat,  in  the  meanwhile,  after 
exhausting  every  subterfuge,  fled  from  Inverness,  where  he  had  sur- 
rendered himself  on  a  kind  of  parole,  and  did  not  return  to  his  house 
until,  by  the  northward  march  of  the  Chevalier*s  army  and  other 
events,  the  friends  of  government  were  for  a  time  forced  to  aban- 
don Inverness. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  that  Lovat  beheld 
the  unfortunate  prince  in  whose  cause  he  had  sacrificed  himself. 
A  lady,  who,  then  a  girl,  was  residing  m  Lord  Lovat's  family,  de- 
scribed to  us  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Prince  Charles  and 
liis  flying  attendants,  at  Castle  Dounie.  The  wild  and  desolate  vale, 
on  which  she  was  gazing  with  indolent  composure,  was  at  once  so 
suddenly  filled  with  horsemen  riding  furiously  towards  die  castle, 
that,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  they  were  fairies,  who,  accord- 
ing to  highland  tradition,  are  visible  to  men  only  from  one  twinkle 
of  the  eye-lid  to  another,  she  strove  to  refrain  from  the  vibradon, 
which  she  believed  w  ould  occasion  the  strange  and  magnificent  ap- 
parition to  become  invisible.  To  Lord  Lovat  it  brought  a  certainty 
more  dreadfiil  than  the  presence  of  fairies  or  even  demons.  The 
tower  on  which  he  had  depended  had  fallen  to  crush  him,  and  he 
only  met  the  Chevalier  to  exchange  mutual  condolences..  Yet  Lovat 
lost  neither  heart  nor  judgment.  Obliged  to  fly,  though  now  so 
old  and  infirm  that  he  was  transported  on  the  shoulders  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  still  advised  the  chiefs  to  keep  together  their  men,  and 
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mAsr  to  prosecute  «  mouiit»ki'wary  or  shew  so  bold  a  counteiianc* 
as  migkt  obtain  honourable  terms  of  peace.  But  this  desigD  mu^ 
wried ;  and  after  skulking  from  ble  to  isle^.he  was  at  length  dk« 
€«evered  widiin  the  trwik  of  a  hollow-tree,  and  carried  on  board  the^ 
Fanmce  sUp  ot  war. 

Lord  Lovat  maintained,  to  the  last,  his  charaetor  of  versatilk]^ 
and  hardihood,  in  a  letter  to  die  Duke  of  Cumberland,  he  en^ 
ckavoured  to  excite  bis  compassion,  by  telling  him  how  often  be 
had  carried  him  in  his  arms  when  a  child,  oftinced  to  make  such  dis*- 
coveries  as  would  be  of  an  hundred  times  more  advantage  to  .go^ 
vjeromeot  than  the  sacrifice  of  an  old  grey-head^  but  conchid^^^ 
he  was 

 in  utrumque  paratus^ 

l$e\&  v^r^are  dolds,  seu  cert9^  incumbere  morti. 
:  Ihiring  hb  previous  coi^nement,  durii^  the  course  of  hia  trial; 
and  even  till  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  his  bold  and  firm  demeanour, 
the  satirical  causticity  of  his  vein  of  humour,  and  the  respect  com- 
Btasded  by  energy  of  character,  even  when  abused,  secured  him  a 
degree  of  interest,  of  a  very  different  nature  but  not  much  inferior 
to  that  which  Balmerino  gained  by  his  undaunted  steadiness,  ^nd 
Kihaamoek  by  hb  affecting  penitence.  <At  his  execution,  two 
expressions  marked  that  he  was  Lovat  still — when  the  scaffold  fell 
and  killed  several  persons,  *  Aye,  aye,  (exclaimed  he,  just  about  to 
die,)  the  mair  mischief  the  better  sport/  And  he  chose  for  bis  last 
words  die  Dulce  et  decorum  of  Horace.  Such  sentiments  in  the 
mouth  of  such  a  character,  and  at  such  a  moment^  seem  preposterous 
almost  to  incredibiBty ;  but  Lovat  is  not  the  only  criminal  whose 
conduct  was  guided  by  self-interest  during  life,  and  who  has  yet 
assumed,  at  his  death,  the  manners  and  language  of  a  patriot. 

.  The  reacler  wiU  naturally  expect  to  bear  of  the  rewards  and  ho* 
nours  which  were  showered  on  President  Forbes  for  his  admirable 
coadttct  during  a  period  so  difficult  and  dangerous.  Of  these  we 
learn  nothing.  But  we  suspect  that  the  memory  of  his  services 
was  oaacelled  by  the  zeal  with  which,  after  the  victor)',  he  pressed 
the  cause  of  clemeucy.  We  have  heard  that  when  this  venerable 
jadge,  as  well  became  his  station,  mentioned  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, he  was  answered,  not,  as  the  editor  supposes,  by  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  but  by  a  personage  greater  still,  ^  What  laws  ? — I'll 
nuibe  a  brigade  give  lawsP — that  his  repeated  intercessions  in  favour 
jat  those  who,  from  prejudice  of  education,  or  a  false  sense  of 
honour,  had  joined  the  Chevalier,  were  taken  in  bad  part ;  and  his 
desire  to  preserve  to  the  highlanders  a  dress  fitted  to  their  occupa- 
^ons,  (pp.  289 — ^97.)  was  almost  construed  into  disaffection  : — in 
fine,  that  he  died  hroken  in  spirit  by  witnessing  the  calamities  of  bis 
fountry,and  impoverished  in  estate,  by  the  want  of  that  very  money 
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which  he  had,  in  the  hmir  of  need^  frankly  Bclvaiiced  to  levy  troops 
for  the  service  of  government.  But  he  left  behind  him  a  name 
endeared^  even  in  these  days  of  strife  and  bitterness,  no  enemies 
as  to  friends,  and  doubly  to  be  honoured  by  posterity,  for  that  im- 
partiality M^hi^h  uniformly  distinguished  between  the  cause  of  the 
country  and  political  party.* 

If  we  touch  upon  the  severities  exercised  widi  a  most  unsparii^ 
hand,  after  the  insurrection  of  1745>  during  the  course  of  which  die 
highlanders  had  conducted  themselves  with  humanity  and  modera- 
tion, it  is  but  to  repel  an  expression  of  the  editor,  who,  after 
admitting  the  existence  of  these  ^  acts  of  atrocity,'  strangley  subjoins, 
that  *  no  blame  can  attach  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  for  them*- 
— (Introduct.  p.  xxxvi.) 

We,  on  the-contrary,  maintain  that  to  the  general  of  the  victo- 
rious army,  and  to  no  other,  is  imputable  every  consequence  of  die 
orders  which  he  issues ;  and  if  a  vdl  is  draw|i  over  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  it  is  out  of  no  reqiector  tenderness 
to  the  memory  of  that  prmce,  but  in  justice  to  the  far  different  sen- 
timents of  many  members  of  his  illustrious  family,  who  knew  how 
to  prize  faith  and  honour  even  in  the  enemies  of  their  house,  and 
who  have  often  testified  respect  for  the  memory  of  those  who  risked 
their  all  because  their  mistaken  loyalty  demanded  the  sacrifice,  a6d 
who,  in  prosecuting  their  enterprize,  did  iiothii^in  hate,  but  all  in 
honour.  > 

When  tiie  Princess  of  Wales,  mother  of  his  present  Majesty, 
mentioned,  with  some  appearance  of  censure,  the  conduct  of  Lady 
Margaret  Mac  Donald  of  Sleat,  vyho  harboured  and  concealed  the 
Prince  when,  in  the  extremity  of  peril,  he  threw  himself  on  her  pro- 
tection— *  i\nd  would  not  you,  madam,'  answered  Prince  Frede- 
rick, ^  have  done  the  same,  in  the  like  circumstances  I — I  hope — I 
am  stu-e  you  would.'  Besides  the  great  measure  of  restorii^the 
forfeited  estates  of  die  chiefs,  our  venerable  sovereign  shewed,  on 
many  occasions,  how  little  his  heart  was  capable  of  nourishii^ 
djslike  against  those  who  had  acted  upon  principle  against  die  au- 
thority of  his  family.  The  support  which  he  afforded  to  the  exiled 
branch  of  the  Stuarts  will  form  a  bright  trait  in  his  history; 'and 
secluded  as  he  now  is  from  his  government  and  people,  we  may, 
as  of  a  deceased  monarch,  relate  one  of  those  trSling  traits  whidi 
marked  the  genei'ous  kindness  of  his  disposition.  •  Hisi  Migesty  was 
told  of  u  gendeman  of  family  and  fortune,  in  shire,  that,  ht 


*  By  a  sort  of  postbumous  ingratitude*  the  privilege  of  distilling^  without  pajmmlof 
duty,  upon  his  barony  of  Fairiutosli,  an  immunity  conferred  to  compensate  his  fiithei's 
ios&es  and  reward  his  services  at  the  revolutions,  and  hence  termed  by  Boms,  *  Loyal 
Forbes's  chartered  boast/  was  wrenched  from  ihe  family  by  gOYernmeut»  In  1785,  ii  » 
must  iufide(juate  r«compeuge. — (^Jiotrodoctioi^  p.  xUv.) 
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bom  takipg  tbe  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  he  had  never  been  known 
to  name  or  permit  him  to  be  named  as  king  in  his  presence.  '  Carry 
my  cooipliments  to  him/  said  the  king,  *  and  say  that  I  respect  his 
steadiness  of  principle ;  or,  as  he  may  not  receive  my  compliments 
as  King  of  England,  present  them  as  those  of  the  Elector  of  Han- 
over.'— ^And  he  never  afterwards  saw  the  gentleman  from  whoni  the 
anecdote  is  derived^  without  inquiring  after  the  health  of  the  vene- 
rable recusant,  and  reiterating  his  wish  to  be  remembered  to  him. 
The  same  kindness  to  the  memorv  of  those  who  hazarded  them- 
selves for  the  Stuart  cause  has  been  inherited  by  the  present  admi- 
nistrator of  royal  authority,  and  to  him,  as  to  his  father,  their  d&- 
flc^dants  have  been  and  are  prompt  to  repay  iu  ^ 

We  have  little  more  to  say  upon  the  labours  of  the  editor,  ex- 
cepting that  he  has  given  a  good  life  of  the  Lord  President,  and  that 
his  duties  as  a  commentator  are  carefully  and  respectably  per- 
formed.^ We  observe  that,  in  a  note,  p.  289,  he  has  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Rawlinsou,  an  Englishman,  the  invention  of  the  Filea-begi 
ill  this  he  is  quite  correct;  but  this  was  only  a  slight  and  obvious 
improvement  on  the  ancient  he/ted  plaid.  That  dress  was  formed 
in  a  very  primitive  manner,  by  wrapping  one  end  of  a  w-eb  of  tar- 
tan round  the  ioius,  so  as  to  form  a  petticoat,  and  disposing  of  the 
rest  around  one  shoulder,  to  be  drawn  over  both  in  case  of  a  storm. 
This  dress,  though  well-fitted  for  the  hunter  or  herdsman,  was  in- 
convenient to  labourers.  Mr.  Rawlinson  observed  that,  in  th^ 
belted  plaid,  the  most  necessary  part  of  a  man's  dress  was  indivisibly 
united  to  that  which  is  most  occasional,  as  if  a  lowlander's  great 
coat  was  sewed  to  his  breeches.  He  recommended  to  the  high- 
landers  whom  he  employed,  to  wear  a  short  petticoat,  secured  with  a 
buckle,  and  separated  from  the  plaid,  which  could  be  then  laid  aside 
at  pleasure.  This  innovation  is  called  the  fi lea- beg,  or  kilt ;  and  it 
is  an  improvement  which  by  no  means  affects  President  Forbes'g 
remarks  on  the  antiquity  of  the  highland  dress. 

We  now — and  it  is  more  than  time — draw  to  a  conclusion. 
We  have  shewn  the  power  of  clanship  in  its  most  unamiable  form, 
as  devolving  on  a  man  whom  neither  faith  nor  gratitude  could 
bind, — a  tyrant  to  his  family,  a  terror  to  his  vassals — ^selfish  enough 
to  shelter  his  own  safety  by  imputing  to  his  son  the  crime  to  which  he 
compelled  him,  and  a  traitor  to  the  politfcal  interests  which  he 
embraced  and  abandoned  alternately.  Such  a  character  ranks 
with  the  Ras  Michael  and  Fasil  of  Bruqe,  and  rather  belongs  to  the 
Galla,  or  the  Agows,  than  to  (he  Scottish  highlands.  It  might  have 
been  our  lot  to  present  patriarchal  authority  in  a  very  different 
light,  as  exercised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who,  to  the  high 
spirit,  courage,  and  loyalty  of  a  highland  chief,  added  the  manners 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  the  morals  of  a  good  Christian. 

VOL.  XIV.  NO.  xxviii.  z  Beloved 
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Beloved  by  his  neighbours,  he  was  the  terror  of  the  oppressor 
and  the  refuge  of  the  oppressed ;  he  suppressed  in  his  clan  ever j 
license  which  could  disturb  the  public,  while  his  bounty  and  en- 
couragement rendered  peaceful  industry  more  profitable  to  them 
than  the  hostile  and  predatory  habits  of  their  ancestors.  And  when 
be  took  his  last  and  fatal  step,  it  was  with  no  view  of  self-interest — 
no  desire  of  individual  fame  or  honour — but  in  the  pure  spirit  of  one 
who  devoted  himself  to  a  cause  which  he  well  knew  to  be  desperate, 
because  he  deemed  himself  called  upon,  by  his  honour  and  allegi* 
ance,  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  Prince  who  threw  himself  upon 
to  rash  a  hazard. 

Clanship,  therefore,  like  other  mode^  of  government,  differed 
in  complexion,  according  to  the  character  by  whom  the  authority 
was  exercised ;  but  it  may  be  observed  in  general,  that  though 
despotic  in  principle,  its  duties  were  reciprocal*  and  that  the 
chief  who  neglected  to  protect  and  maintain  his  people,  was  ia 
danger  of  being  disowned  and  deserted  by  them.  Clanship,  how- 
ever, with  its  good  and  evil,  is  now  no  more.  Its  harsher  features 
disappeared,  after  the  promulgation  of  the  laws  in  1748,  which 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  chiefs'  authority,  both  patriarchal  and 
feudal.  The  execution  of  young  Robert  Roy,  Serjeant  More 
Cameron,  and  other  leaders  of  predatory  bands  of  highlanders, 
with  the  banishment  of  the  yet  more  distinguished  Barrisdale, 
^checked  their  habits  of  violence.  A  milder  race  arose ; — the  high- 
landers  with  whom  our  youth  was  conversant,  cultivating  sedulous^ 
ly  the  means  of  subsistence  which  their  country  afforded,  and  con-r 
verting  the  broad-sword  into  the  plough-share,  and  the  spear  into 
the  herdsman's  crook,  yet  preserving  an  aptitude  to  military  habits, 
and  an  entlmsiastic  energy  of  character  derived  from  the  recollec- 
tions of  former  days,  and  fostered  by  the  tales  of  the  grey-headed 
veterans,  M'ho  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  days  when  each  man's 
arms  clattered  round  him  when  he  walked  the  hills.  Among  these 
men,  the  spirit  of  clanship  subsisted  no  longer  indeed  as  a  law  of  vio- 
lence, but  still  as  a  law  of  love.  They  maintained,  in  many  in- 
stances, their  chiefs  at  their  own  expense ;  and  they  embodied 
themselves  in  regiments,  that  the  head  of  the  family  might  obtain 
military  preferment.  JSVhether  and  how  these  marks  of  affection 
have  been  rewarded,  is  a  matter  of  deep  and  painful  itrquiry.  But 
while  it  subsisted,  this  voluntary  attachment  to  the  chief  was,  like 
the  ruins  of  his  feudal  castle,  more  interesting  than  when  clanship 
subsisted  in  its  entire  vigodr,  and  reminded  us  of  the  expressiou  of 
^ic  poet : — 

  Time 

Uasjnouldered  into  beaufy  many  a  towerj 
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Which,  when  it  frown'd  with  all  Its  battlements, 

Was  only  terrible  — . 

Some  such  distinction  between  highlanders  and  lowlanders  in  thii 
l*espect,  would  long  have  subsisted^  had  it  been  fostered  by  thosQ 
who,wethinky  were  most  interested  in  maintaining  it.  The  dawn 
of  civilization  would  have  risen  slowly  on  the  system  of  highland 
society;  and  as  the  darker  and  harsher  shades  were  already  dis* 
pelledy  the  romantic  contrast  and  variety  reflected  upon  ancient 
and  patriarchal  usages,  by  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge^ 
lirouldy  like  the  brilliant  colours  of  the  morning  clouds,  have  sur- 
vived for  some  time,  ere  blended  with  the  general  mass  of  ordinary 
manners.  In  many  instances,  highland  proprietors  have  laboured 
with  laudable  and  humane  precaution  to  render  the  change  intro- 
duced by  a  new  mode  of  cultivation  gentle  and  gradual,  and  to  pro- 
vide, as  far  as  possible,  employment  and  protection  for  those  fami- 
lies who  were  thereby  dispossessed  of  their  ancient  habitations. 
But  in  other,  and  iu  but  too  many  instances,  the  glens  of  the  high- 
lands have  been  drained,  not  of  their  superfluity  of  population,  but 
of  the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  dispossessed  by  an  unrelenting 
avarice,  which  will  be  one  day  found  to  have  been  as  short-sighted 
as  it  is  unjust  and  selfish.  Meanwhile,  the  highlands  may  become 
the  faery  ground  for  romance  and  poetry,  or  subject  of  experimeilt 

for  the  professors  of  speculation,  political  and  economical.  But 

if  the  hour  of  need  should  come — and  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  far 
dbtant — the  pibroch  may  sound  thi'oi^h  the  deserted  region,  but  the 
summons  will  remain  unanswered.  The  children  who  have  left 
her  will  re-echo  from  a  distant  shore  the  sounds  with  which  they 
took  leave  of  their  own — Ha  til,  ha  til,  ha  til,  mi  tulidh ! — *  W« 
return — we  return — we  return — no  more  !* 


Art.  II. — 1.  Vita  di  Vittorio  Aljieri,  S^c,  Memoirs  of  the  Lifs 
and  Writings  of  Victor  Aljieri,  written  by  himself  i,  vols. 
12mo.    1815.  . 

€.  The  Tragedies  of  Vittorio  Aljieri,  translated  i>y  Charles  Lloyd, 
3  vols.  12mo.    London.  1815. 

A COLLECTION  of  the  works  of  the  living  Italian  poets  was 
begun  at  Pisa,  in  the  year  1 798,  under  the  title  of  Parnaso 
dcgl'  Italiani  Viventi.  To  what  extent  it  was  carried  we  know  not ; 
the  last  volume  in  our  set  is  the  twenty-fourth,  1803.  Of  the  writers 
whom  it  contains,  there  are  some  who,  probably,  will  not  find  a 
place  in  future  collections ;  but  there  are  others  whose  works  afford 
sufficient  proof  that  the  literature  of  Italy  had  purified  itself  from 
the  conceits  with  which  it  had  at  one  time  been  infected,  and  was 
^fecoverlng  somewhat  of  its  original  strength.   That  country,  in- 
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deed,  lias  never  been  without  gre^t  minds,  who,  rising  above  its 
moral  and  political  degradation,  have  at  all  times  asserted  its  iatel-^ 
lectual.  rank  among  the  European  nations. 

Vittorio  Altieri  is  the  most  successful  and,  in  many  respects,  the 
most  extraordinary  of  the  late  Italian  poets.  Indeed  no  man,  since 
Voltaire,  has  established  so  extensive  a  reputation.  English  litera- 
ture finds  its  way  slowly  among  other  nations  ;  it  is  hardly  known 
on  the  continent  that  we  have  produced  a  poet  since  Gray  :  the 
German  language  is  too  harsh  for  southern  ears,  and  the  matter  of 
their  works  sometimes  too  coarse,  and  sometimes  too  strong,  for  an 
effeminate  race  :  the  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  is  confined 
to  its  respective  countries ;  nor  will  the  poets  of  those  countries 
ever  extend  the  limits  of  tlieir  sphere  till  they  break  through  the 
miserable  trammels  in  which  they  are  bound.  Alfieri  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  writing  in  a  language  known  as  universally  among  let* 
tered  men  as  the  French,  and  respected  among  those  by  whom,  to 
Ti)orrow  Shenstone's  word,  the  Jioccinancipiiificalion  of  French 
poetry  was  properly  estimated.  His  works  were  printed  in  France, 
WKi  read  every  where. 

Alfieri  was  born  in  the  city  of  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  1749,  of  noble, 
wealth}'  and  respectable  parents — circumstances  which  he,  like 
Gibbon,  considered  as  highly  favourable  to  the  development  of  his 
moral  and  intellectual  faculties.  At  die  time  of  his  birth  his 
father  was  above  sixty  ^  and  walking  almoat  every  day  to  visit  this 
his  only  son,  who  was  at  nurse  two  miles  frdm  the  city,  in  one  of 
these  walks  he  overheated  hftiiself,  and  was  carried  to  the  grave, 
before  Alfieri  had  completed  his4irst  year.  THie  moilier  married 
again  ;  this  last  husband  was  of  the  Alfieri  family,  he  was  exceed* 
ingly  rich,  and  the  union  was  in  all  things  happy,  except  in  the 
loss  of  children  ;  the  mother,  who  had  been  thrice  married,  and*liad 
offspring  by  each  marriage,  lived  to  see  them  all  cut  off  except 
yiftorio.  4n  him  ^he  had  little  comfort,  notwithstanding  he  pos- 
jiessed  a  generous  lieart,  and  powers  of  intellect  which  have  ren- 
dered him  one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  his  age  ;  for,  owing  to 
a  miserable  education,  his  stiength  of  mind  seldom  appeared  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  obstinacy  or  defiance,  and  the  extrava- 
gance of  his  conduct  seemed  often  to  bear  a  taint  of  insanity.  At 
an  early  age,  he  gave  indication  of  his  fxiture  character  :  his  spirit* 
were  always  in  extremes  ;  he  was  either  silent  or  talkative  to  ex- 
cess ;  he  was  easily  guided  by  his  affections,  but  more  easily  pro- 
voked to  the  ^ost  inflexible  stubbornness  ;  he  had  the  shyness  and 
the  ardour,  tlie  cold  external  and  the  latent  heat  of  genius ;  the 
moodiness,  the  wildness  and  waywardness  of  one  in  whom  the  ele- 
ments of  intellectual  greatness  were  fermenting.  One  thing  only 
sftems  to  have  been  discovered  by  his  preceptors,  his  exceeding 
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sensibility  to  shame,,  and  of  this  they  made  the  most  injudicious  use. 
They  punished  him  by  making  him  appear  at  church  with  a  night- 
cap, and  this  imaginary  disgrace  afflicted  him  with  the  most  violent 
grief.  The  place  of  punishment,  was  a  church  bejonging  to  th« 
Carmelite  monks.  Alheri,  at  this  time  a  mere  child,  had  fallen  into 
a  sort  of  passionate  admiration  of  the  novices,  boys  about  fourteen 
or  sixteen  years  of  age,  whom  he  only  saw  assisting  at  reKgioud  ce- 
remonies, and  who  were  the  only  young  persons  he  ever  beheld  at 
this  time,  a  curious  circumstance  in  his^education,  which  he  does  not 
represent  as  anything  extraordiniEiry.  His  admiration  of  these  boya^ 
almost  amounted  to  devotion ;  *  so  ardent,'  says  he,  *  did  my  pure,  at- 
tachment become,  that  1  unceasingly  thought  on  tliem  and  theiF 
functions.  Sometimes  my  imagination  represented  them  to  me,, 
holding  their  wax  tapers  in  their  bands,  performing  the  service  with 
a  devout  and  angelic  air,  sometimes  burning  incense  at  the  foot  of 
the  altar.' 

The  punishment  of  the  night-cap  was  greatly  increase^  by  the 
presence  of  these  Carmelite  novices,  and  thfe  mere  threat  frequently 
sufficed  to  keep  him  in  order:  but  having,  on  occasion  of  some 
trifling  offence,  been  detected  in  endeavouring  to  excuse  himself 
by  falsehood,  the  night-cap  was  ordered  to  be  inflicted  the  nex| 
day,  with  the  aggravated  infamy  of  exposure,  not  in  the  Carmelite 
church,  but  in  the  most  fashionable  and  frequented  church  in  the 
city.  Alfieri  says  that,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life,  he  never 
passed  so  dreadful  a  night ;  and  when  lie  retutned  from  the  church 
he  believed  himself  dishonoured  for  ever.  The  violence  of  his 
grief  produced  an  illness,  which  continued  several  days,  and  so 
terrified  his  mother,  that  he  was  never  again  punished  in  the  same 
manner  :  he,  on  his  part,  fearfully  avoided  the  commission  of  false- 
hood, saying,  he  knows  not  whether  it  be  imputable  to  this  cause, 
that  he  has  been  more  candid  and  less  addicted  to  deceit  than  any 
individual  with  whom  he  was  ever  acquainted.  The  effect  may 
have  been  thus  good  :  Rut  the  experiment  was  far  too  dangerous, 
and  might  as  likely  have  ended  in  rendering  him  callous  to  shame. 
The  same  injudicious  principle  was  applied,  when  he  made  his  first 
confession,  which  was  when  he  was  between  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age.  As  it  was  not  very  probable  that  a  boy  of  that  age  should 
know  what  to  accuse  himself  of,  his  tutor  prepared  him  for  this 
precious  ceremony  by  a  previous  conversation,  suggesting  to  him 
tlie  various  crimes  of  which  he  might  have  been  guilty,  many  of 
which  the  poor  child  did  not  know  even  by  name !  ITje  confessor, 
having  heard  what  he  chose  to  say,  enjoiiied  him  as  ^  penance,  to 
throw  himself  at  his  mother's  feet  before  he  sate  down  to  dinner, 
and  solicit  her  pardon.  A  large  company  was  assembled ;  Alfieri 
<!biild  not  submit  to  this  public  exhibition  i  he  did  not  perceive 
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that  the  penance  had  been  concerted  between  his  mother  and  the 

Eriesty  and  ventured  to  approach  the  table^  without  performing  the 
umiliation  which  had  been  enjoined.  This  drew  upon  him  more 
sufferings  than  he  sought  to  evade ;  his  mother,  with  a  stern  coun- 
tenance^  asked  him  if  he  had  a  right  to  take  his  place, — if  he  had 
fulfillc^d  his  duty, — if  he  had  nothing  wherewith  to  reproach  him- 
self ?  He  was  unable,  from  his  feelings^  to  reply,  but  his  uncon- 
querable pride  made  him  persist  in  his  own  course.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  no  public  penance  was  ever  enforced  on  him 
again,  and  that  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  the  confessional^  and  a 
hatred  for  the  confessor. 

With  all  this  moodiness  and  stubborn  disobedience,  Alfieri  pas- 
sionately loved  his  mother  and  his  tutor;  and  when,  in  his  tenth  year^ 
he  was  placed  at  the  academy  of  Turin,  by  his  paternal  uncle  and 
guardian,  he  was  ready  to  die  with  grief  at  leaving  home.  Here 
he  begins  the  second  epoch  of  his  life,  *  Adolescence,  including 
eight  years  of  unproductive  education/  *  Thus,'  says  he, '  at  the 
age  of  nine  years  and  a  half,  I  suddenly  found  myself  transplanted 
among  strangers,  wholly  separated  from  my  parent,  insulated,  and 
abandoned  to  myself ;  for  this  species  of  public  education,  if  it  de- 
serve the  name,  has  no  influence  over  the  mind  of  youth ;  and  God 
knpws  even  their  studies  are  too  often  neglected.  No  maxims  of 
morality,  no  rules  for  their  conduct  through  life  are  ever  inculcate^ 
on  their  tender  minds  ;  and  how,  indeed,  could  it  be  done  by  pro- 
fessors who  are  themselves,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  wholly 
unacquainted  with  the  world  ? 

Nothing  pould  be  worse,  either  for  body  or  mind,  than  the  system 
of  public  education  at  Turin  :  the  food  of  the  boys  was  bad  in  qua- 
lity, and  in  quantity  scarce  sufficient,  and  there  were  not  hours 
enough  allowed  for  rest.  Under  this  system,  Alfieri's  growth  was 
checked,  he  became  miserably  emaciated,  and  was  afflicted  with  aq 
eruptive  disease,  resembling  leprosy,  on  his  head  and  temples.  It 
is  an  abominable  part  of  Catholic  education,  that  at  their  academies^ 
children  are  as  nmch  as  possible  separated  from  their  relations,  no 
vacations  being  allowed,  in  order  that  nothing  may  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  priest  over  his  pupil.  In  this  spirit  the  system  ori- 
ginated ;  for  the  Romish  superstition  begins  early  to  loosen  the  roots 
of  natural  afiection,  that  it  may  more  easily  pluck  them  up.  Con- 
stantly sick,  and  having  his  body  covered  with  sores,  Alfleri  became 
an  object  of  derision  and  insult  for  his  comrades.  Humanity  is 
not  one  of  those  virtues  to  which  public  education  is  favourable. 
His  upcle  at  length,  returning  from  Turin,  and  perceiving  the  stat« 
of  his  health,  obtained  a  change  in  his  diet :  he  was  allowed  more 
sleep^  ^nd  in  addition  fo  the  lat);er  indulgence,  as  poon  as  h^  entered 
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I  upoq  the  study  of  philosopby^  he  gained  a  supplemental  nap  of 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  every  day,  during  a  lecture  upon  Aristotle, 
However  badly  Alfieri's  education  was  conducted,  he  appears  to 
have  acquired  as  i»uch  Latin  as  boys  of  the  same  age  usually 
attain  in  England.  The  first  Italian  poet  which  fell  into  his  hands 
was  Ariosto;  he  read  it  here  and  there  without  method,  and  without 
comprehending  half  what  he  read;  for  his  native  language  was  a 
barbarous  dialect,  and  he  had  received  no  instructions  in  Tuscan, 
This  book  was  taken  from  him  by  the  assistant,  and  deposited  upon 
the  Sub- Prior's  shelves ;  from  whence,  some  time  afterwards,  hf 
dexterously  contrived  to  re-capture  his  property. .  But  he  derived 
no  other  l^netit  from  it,  than  the  pleasure  of  having  recovered  it; 
|he  language  was  still  fgreign  for  him,  and  that  perpetual  inter»> 
ruption  of  story,  which  was  fashionable  in  Ariosto's  days,  disgusted 
him,  because  it  increased  his  difficulty ;  bis  maturer  judgment  con*^ 
£rnied  this  dis^ke,  such  a  mode  of  conducting  a  narrative  being,  a$ 
^e  justly  observes,  contrary  to  nature  and  destructive  of  all  poetic 
^ect.  The  work  which  he  read  with  most  avidity,  and  the  first 
which  he  ever  read  from  beginning  to  end,  was  Annibal  Caro'f 
translation  of  the  ^neid  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  inr 
terest  which  the  story  excited  in  him,  was  for  Camilla  and  Turnus, 
not.  for  the  pious  Mneas  and  the  Trojans.  During  this  part  of  hif 
l)oybood,  a  fellow-student,  iOPi;e  ignorant  than  himself,  compelled 
Alfieri  to  write  his  exercises  for  him,  palliating,  however,  the  ac); 
of  tyranny,  by  allowing  him  to  cbuse  between  two  balls  as  a  sort  of 
xen^uneration  for  undertaking  the  office,  and  two  blows  as  a  pu-^ 
uishment  for  refusing  it.  He  chose  the  balls,  performed  the  task^ 
and  kept  the  secret,  for  in  an  Italian  school,  it  seems  oppression  of 
this  l^ind  was  kept  as  secret  from  the  boys  as  frpni  the  master ;  but 
becoming  weary  of  tlie  labour,  he  contrived  to  rid  himself  of  it  by 
making  such  faults  as  drew  upon  his  oppressor  punishment  from 
themasterand  ridicule  from  his  comrades.  *  Having  thus  emanci* 
pated  himself,  he  rejoiced  in  secret  at  the  success  of  his  policy  ; 
hut  it  is  melancholy  to  find  him,  in  his  mature  reason  and  declining 
life,  inferring  from  this  experience,  that  mankind  are  o^ly  governed 
by  mutual  terror,  and  saying,  that  thus  he  learned 

IJe  had  been  little  more  than  a  y<ear  at  the  university,  when  he 
composed  his  first  sonnet,  of  which  he  .could  recollect  nothing 
more  when  writing  his  niemoirs,  than  that  it  consisted  of  clumsj 
inait^tion ;  the  lady,  however,  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  admired  it 
nuich>  and  i£  found  other  admirers  equally  incompetent : — there  art 
tiroes  when  praise  is  the  wholesome  food  of  an  aspiring  mind,  an4 
Alfieri  began  to  conceit  himself  already  a  poet.  His  uncle  discou* 
rag^d  this  disposition^  and  so  effecUially  chilled  him,  that  he  thought 
r^Q  more  of  writing  versus  till  he  was  twenty-five.  How  many  sonnets^ 
i  zA  good 
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good  or  bady  says  he,  did  my  uncle  stifle  along  with  this  first  pro^ 
ductioii  of  my  pen  !  He  might  also  have  reflected  that,  if  the  pro* 
pensity  had  been  then  indulged  and  fostered,  his  intellectual  powem 
would  have  been  earlier  developed,  the  ardour  of  his  spirit  might 
have  taken  a  wise  and  beneiicial  direction,  and  he  might  have  been 
saved  from  some  of  the  extravagancies  and  ofl*ences  of  hrs  youth. 

When  he  was^bout  fourteen,  Gil  Bias  fell  into  his  hands.  Thia 
was  the  second  book  which  he  perused  throughout,  and  it  delighted 
him  much  more  than  the  ^neid.  About  this  time  also,  he  read 
several  romances,  which,  he  says,  interested  him  in  proportion  as 
they  were  melancholy.  He  mentions  Cassandra,  Almachilda,  and 
the  Memoirs  of  a  Man  of  Quality ;  probably  the  Fool  of  Quality 
is  meant ;  and  this  he  read  six  times  at  least. — In  aecomplishments 
he  made  little  progress;  bodily  weakness  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  excel  in  fencing ;  for  dancing  he  had,  he  says,  an  innate  and 
unconquerable  aversion,  so  that  the  very  name  of  this  frivolona 
art  made  him  shudder  and  kugh  at  the  same  time,  an  emotioD 
which,  he  observes,  was  by  no  means  onusuat  with  him,  and  which 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  indicating  the  strength  and  the  com-i> 
position  of  his  feelings.  Moreover,  bis  dancing-master  was  a 
Frenchman,  newly  imported  from  Paris,  with  a  sufiicient  stock  in 
trade  of  grimaces,  frivolity,  and  efirontery :  and  Allieri  hated  and 
despised  the  French.  When  very  yo*mg,  he  had  seen  some  French 
Women  of  fashion  in  the  Duchess  of  Parma's  suite,  and  they  were 
bedaubed  with  rouge ;  a  fashion  with  which  {hey  had  not  at  diat 
time  infected  other  countries.  These  painted  figures  left  a  deep  and 
and  lasting  impression  on  his  mind,  and  <£sgusted  him  with  the 
women  of  that  nation.  Hearing  also  repeatedly  that  the  Frenchy 
in  their  wars  with  Prussia  and  England,  were  beaten  by  sea  and 
by  land,  and  having,  in  his  geographical  lessons,  learnt  the  great 
difference  in  extent  and  popuktion  between  France  and  these  hos- 
tile countries,  he  conceived  an  early  dislike  of  the  French,  which 
was  heightened  by  the  tales  told  in  Savoy,  of  the  insolence  ^nd 
tyranny  which  they  had  displayed  there  in  former  wars.  Music 
he  loved  with  enthusiasm,  and  evinced  some  taste  for  it ;  but  be 
jtells  us  that  ear  and  memory  were  every  thing  with  him,  and  that 
he  never  could  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  written  character.  And 
here  an  incidental  fact  is  stated,  which  deserves  notice.  Alfiert 
partly  ascribes  his  ill  success  in  acquiring  the  science  of  music  to 
the  circunwtance  of  having  taken  his  lessons  immediately  after 
dinner,  having,  he  says,  observed,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
his  life,  that  this  was  a  most  unfavourable  time  for  the  exertion 
of  intellect,  or  even  .for  the  simple  application  of  the  eyes  on 
paper,  or  on  any  other  object  whatever.  The  notes  trembled  be- 
fore his  eyes;  an  hours  perseverance  re,ndered  him  incapable  of 
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distinguishing  objects^  and  he  remained  ill  and  stupid  through  the 
rest  of  the  day. 

Alfieri  was  fourteen  when  his  uncle,  who  had  recently  been  ap- 
pointed Viceroy  of  Sardinia,  died,  leaving  him  a  large  fortune,  in 
addition  to  his  ample  paternal  property.  By  the  Piedmontese  bws, 
boys  at  fourteen  are  considered  as  being  of  years  of  discretion,  and 
the  term  of  guardianship  expires  ;  another  guardian,  however,  is 
ap|)ointed,  who  has  no  controul  over  their  annual  income,  but  can 
legally  prevent  the  alienation  of  their  property.  Thus  becoming^ 
master  of  abundant  riches  at  so  early  an  age,  he  says  he  acquired 
additional  importance  in  his  own  eyes,  and  immediately  began  to 
build  castles  in  the  air.  His  first  wish  was  to  attend  the  riding- 
school,  which  he  had  not  been  permitted  to  do  during  his  uncle'9 
life ; — and  he  was  told  that  he  should  be  indulged  in  his  desire  if 
he  would  previously  take  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  The  ex- 
amination was  a  worthless  form ;  he  learnt  a  few  Latin  answers  in 
readiness  for  the  questions  which  were  to  be  propounded ;  and  be- 
coming thus,  he  knew  not  hoM',  in  less  than  a  month,  Master  of 
Arts,  was  allowed  to  take  his  first  lesson  in  riding.  Of  this  exer- 
cise he  became  passionately  fond ;  it  led  him  into  some  follies 
and  extravagances,  but  his  health  derived  from  it  great  and  imme- 
diate benefit.  He  was  now  removed  to  what  w^s  called  the  first 
apartment  in  the  academy,  which  rather  resembled  an  hotel  than 
a  college.  -  It  was  chiefly  filled  with  foreigners,  of  whom  the  greats 
number  were  English ;  and  the  pupils  were  subject  to  no  other 
restraint  than  that  of  returning  to  their  chambers  before  midnight. 
Alfieri,  being  much  younger  than  any  other  person  in  the  first 
apartment,  was  not  so  entirely  left  to  his  own  discretion ;  his  ser- 
vant was  ordered  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went.  This  he 
resented;  and  chose  to  go  abroad  without  him.  At  first  he  was 
reprimanded  ;  for  a  second  offence  he  was  locked  in  his  chamber ; 
and  his  angry  reiponstrances,  and  repeated  acts  of  disobedience, 
were  at  length  punished  by  a  confinement  which  lasted  three  months, 
for  he  was  too  stubborn  to  solicit  his  liberty,  and  says,  that  m  that 
•tate  of  irritated  obstinacy  he  would  rather  have  perished  thaa 
have  made  any  concession.  Tlie  violence  of  his  passions  always 
bordered  upon  madness ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  them  their 
full  swing ;  but  the  timely  marriage  of  his  sister  offered  an  oppor- 
tunity for  overlooking  his  outrageous  conduct,  and  granting  him  liis. 
liberty.  Being  now  relieved  from  any  superintendenee,  and  not 
restricted  in  expense,  he  began  to  vie  with  his  English  comrades  ia 
prodigality.  Dress,  carriages,  and  horses  were  the  objects  of  hi» 
wasteful  expenditure^  The  favourite  amusement  of  him  and  his 
companions  was  to  gallop  lik«  madmen  down  hill,  along  a  paved 
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road ;  or  to  take  the  bridle  from  bis  servant's  borse^  and  tben  hunt 
him  instead  of  a  stag,  in  the  woods  between  the  Po  and  the  Doria. 

Amid  these  follies  and  extravagances,  Alfieri  affirms  that  who- 
ever impartially  examined  this  sketch  of  bis  youth,  would  discover  in 
his  character  a  love  of  justice,  uninfluenced  by  prejudices  of  birth 
or  fortune,  and  a  greatness  of  mind, — features,  says  he,  which 
constitute  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  free  man,  or  of  one  de- 
serving to  be  so.  The  miserable  manner  in  which  his  education 
had  been  conducted  be  clearly  perceived,  as  far  as  related  to  in- 
tellect ;  but  never,  in  riper  years,  nor  in  declining  life,  does  he 
seem  to  have  discovered  that  his  moral  nature  had  been  more  la- 
mentably and  irretrievably  neglected ;  not  one  awakening  feeling 
upon  this  subject  seems  ever  to  have  arisen  within  him !  Religion 
had  only  been  represented  to  him  in  a  form  which  outraged 
reason ;  the  domestic  affections,  in  which  our  best  virtues  have  their 
source,  had  been  cut  up  by  the  roots ; — it  was  seven  years  after  he 
entered  the  university  before  he  visited  his  mother,  though  the  dis- 
tance which  separated  them  was  so  small ! — and  for  morality — with 
alibis  philosophy,  his  high  sense  of  honour,  his  admiration  of 
ancient  virtue,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty — he  seems  never  to, 
have  known  what  it  was.  On  leaving  the  academy  he  entered  into  a 
provincial  regiment ;  detesting,  at  the  same  time,  the  military  pro-, 
fession,  because  he  could  not  brook  the  subordination  which  it 
required.  The  service  which  he  had  chosen  was  merely  nominal, 
and,  by  some  little  management,  he  obtained  permission  to  visit 
Rome  and  Naples  for  a  year.  His  country  was  then  under  a  true 
despotism ;  the  king  interfered  with  the  most  trifling  affairs,  and 
was  very  unwilling  that  any  of  the  nobles  should  leave  the  kingdom^ 
and  especially  one  who  had  already  made  himself  remarkable  by 
his  eccentricities.  The  royal  absent  was  nevertheless  obtained,  and 
Alfieri  began  his  travels  with  the  highest  anticipations  of  enjoy- 
ment. Too  little  instructed  to  derive  advantage  from  this  journey, 
he  did  not  even  derive  pleasure  from  it ;  his  mind  was  not  con- 
scious of  its  own  -defects,  but  it  was  restless  from  mere  vacuity ; 
and  he  attributed  that  dissatisfaction  which  he  felt  every  where  to 
external  objects,  not  having  yet  discovered  that  the  cause  existed  in 
himself.  Travelling  post,  he  tells  us,  was  the  greatest  pleasure  he 
experienced,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  which  he  was  suscep- 
itible.  Yet  the  tomb  of  Michel  Angelo  awakened  in  him  some 
startling  thoughts,  and  he  felt,  while  standing  beside  it,  that  those 
men  are  the  only  truly  great  who  leave  some  durable  m^ouument 
behind  them. 

Little  as  these  first  travels  had  answered  tlie  expectations  with 
which  they  were  commenced,  he  obtained  permission  froin  th^ 
paternal  court  of  Turin  to  extend  them  to  France,  England,'  and 
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Holland^  for  which  another  year  was  allowed  him.  The  ««f 
names  of  these  countries  made  bis  heart  throb  with  delighl^ 
hurried  to  Paris— was  disgusted  with  its  tilth  and  its  fiwery,  with 
bad  weather  and  painted  women^  and  hastened  m  4^  month  of 
J^uary  to  Lopdon.  Here,  for  the  first  time^  Atferi's  imagination 
had  not  prepared  for  him  a  disappointmeot^  "He  roads,  the  inns, 
the  hoi-ses,  (never  w  as  any  man  so  fond  0f  bories,)  the  women,  the 
neatness  and  conveniency  of  the  hooaas^  and  the  incessant  activity 
which  he  beheld,  delighted  him.  Tim  favourable  opinion  of  Eng- 
land he  never  changed  in  his  futwre  journies,  when  the  effect  of 
novelty  and  wonder  had  abated.  One  of  his  tirst  impulses  was  to 
settle  in  this  happy  country;  not  because  he  had  formed  any  con- 
nection of  love  or  friendship,  but  because  he  was  delighted  with 
the  scenery,  the  simple  manners  of  the  people,  the  modesty  and 
beauty  of  the  women,  and,  above  all,  with  the  enjoyment  of  poli- 
tical liberty  ;  things  which  made  him  overlook,  he  says,  the  Aiuta- 
ble  climate,  the  melancholy  almost  inseparable  from  it,  and  the 
exorbitant  price  of  aU  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  a  Piedmontese 
who  had  seen  only  the.  south  of  England,  and  not  the  finest  parts  of 
the  south,  ^ould  have  thus  admired  its  scenery,  seems  to  shew  that 
he  had  little  real  sense'of  the  beauties  of  nature ;  and  this,  indeed, 
may  be  inferred  from  his  poetry. 

His  chief*  amusement  in  London  was  in  playing  the  coachman, 
which  he  did  with  so  nmch  dexterity  that,  had  the  Four-in-Hand 
Club  been  then  in  existence,  their  annals  might  have  been  honoured 
with  the  name  of  Vittorio  Alfieri.  From  this  country  he  went  to 
Holland;  and  there  he  found  a  friend  and  a  mistress.  The  friend 
was  D.  Jozeda  Cunha,  at  that  time  Portugueze  envoy  at  the  Hague. 
Alfieri  speaks  of  him  with  great  gratitude ;  for  this  fidalgo  was  the 
person  who  first  awakened  him  to  a  sense  of  his  own  defects,  made 
him  see  the  frivolity  of  his  pursuits,  taught  him  to  be  ashamed 
of  his  ignorance,  and  gaVe  him  a  copy  of  Machiavelli's  works.  His 
originality  of  character,  his  knowledge,  his  frankness,  and  his  ele- 
vation of  sentiment,  are  highly  praised  by  his  pupil ;  but  thia. 
elevation  of  sentiment  was  as  little  connected  as  Alfieri's  own  feel* 
ings  with  the  principles  of  morality  ;  for  Alfieri  had  here  fallen  m 
love  with  a  married  woman,  and  this  Iriend  was  his  confidant.  Till 
now  he  had  never  been  in  love.  The  lady,  whom  he  describes  a9 
young,  beautiful,  and  highly  accomplished,  and  whom  he  desig- 
nates perhaps  more  clearly  than  he  ought  to  have  done,  was  as  un- 
mindful of  her  duty  as  if  she  had  lived  in  the  infectious  atmosphere 
of  Italy  or  France.  She  was,  however,  careful  of  her  reputation; 
»nd  when  she  was  obliged  to  Heave  the  Hague  and  follow  her  hus-^ 
band  into  Switzerland,  Alfieri  thought  it  impossible  to  live  without 
her.-^Grief, however,  did  not  kill  him ;  becpnunitted  foUies  which, 
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he  says,  would  not  be  believed  if  he  were  to  relate  them  ;  and  hav^ 
ing,  perhaps,  talked  of  suicide  in  these  accesses  of  folly,  he  set 
about  it  in  a  way  which  looked  as  if  he  was  willing  to  give  his 
friends  an  opportunity  of  preventing  him  from  effecting  it.  He 
feigned  sickness,  and  sent  for  a  sorgeon  to  bleed  him.  Then  feign- 
ing to  fall  asleep,  he  closed  his  bed-curtains,  and  loosened  the 
bandage,  that  he  might  bleed  to  death.  But  his  servant  was  on  the 
watch;  his  friend  D.  JozedaCunha,  with  the  most  anxious  friend- 
ship, attended  him  till  he  could  be  reasoned  into  a  securer  state  of 
mind ; — and  leaving  the  scene  of  a  passion,  the  guilt  of  which  his 
conscience  never  seems  to  have  acknowledged,  he  returned  to  Pied- 
mont. 

The  melancholy  which  he  bore  away  with  him  came  in  aid  of 
Cunha's  advice,  and  he  tO€>k  to  reading  as  a  resource  ;  but  his 
miserable  education,  followed  as  it  had  been  by  years  of  dissi- 
pated idleness,  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  better  studies  than 
what  French  literature  could  supply.  He  found  the  H61oise,  he  says, 
so  laboured  and  affected  in  sentiment,  that,  though  he  repeatedly 
began  it,  he  never  could  finish  the  first  volume.  VoItaire*s  prose 
works  gave  him  the  greatest  pleasure;  his  poetry  was  not  to  Al- 
fieri's  taste ;  the  Henriade  wearied,  and  the  Pucelle  disgusted  him. 
Montesquieu  he  read  twice,  with  mingled  pleasure  and  surprizfe- 
and  perhaps,  he  says,  with  some  profit.  Helve  tins  left  a  deep  but 
disagreeable  impression  upon  his  mind ;  but  the  4}Ook  which  gave 
him  most  delight,  and  seems,  indeed,  indelibly  to  have  stamped  h» 
character,  was  Plutarch.  In  perusing  the  lives  of  Timoleon,  Cae- 
sar, Brutus,  Pelopidas,  &c.  he  wept,  and  raved,  and  gave  vent  to 
the  wildest  paroxysms  of  passionate  transport.  *  If  any  one,'  says 
he,  '  had  been  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  he  must  have  pronounced 
me  out  of  my  senses.  As  often  as  I  came  to  any  of  the  great  mic- 
tions of  these  famous  men,  my  agitation  was  so  extreme  that  I 
could  not  remain  seated.  I  was  like  one  beside  himself ;  and  shed 
tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  bom  in  Piedmont, 
at  a  time  and  under  a  government  when  it  was  impossible  to  con* 
ceive  or  execute  any  great  design.'  When  he  was  advised  to  marry, 
he  felt  the  utmost  repugnance  at  the  thought  of  having  children 
in  such  a  country,  and  in  such  degenerate  days.  This  feelii^ 
gave  way,  he  confesses  with  shame,  to  a  love  for  riches.  He 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  wealthy  heiress,  who  was  not  without  beauty. 
The  lady  shewed  a  predilection  for  him,  but  he  had  a  rivaH 
his  smgularities,  hia  open  contempt  of  the  custom's  of  his  country, 
and  perhaps  his  ungovernable  temper,  made  the  wiser  part  of  her 
relations  espouse  his  rival's  cause,  and  Alfieri  happily,  as  he  ao» 
knowledges,  for  the  lady  and  fpr  himself,  was  refused.  Having 
now  attained  his  twenty-first  year,  he  became  unrestricted  master 
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of  bis  fortune^  which  his  guardian  had  faithfully  husbanded  for  bim* 
His  yearly  income  was  2500  sequins^  and  a  large  sum  of  ready 
money  had  accumulated  during  his  minority.  He  was  thus  rich, 
for  a  single  man  ;  and  giving  up  all  thoughts  of  settling,  or  of  im^ 
proving  his  fortune  by  entering  into  the  diplomatic  line,  as  he  had 
at  one  time  purposed^  he  set  out  again  upon  his  travels,  taking 
Montague  as  his  travelling  companion.  To  this  book  perhaps, 
as  lie  says,  it  was  that  he  owed  the  little  capability  pf  thinking 
which  he  ever  possessed  in  after-lifp. 

Tlie  Sardinian  minister  at  Vienna  would  have  introduced  him[ 
to  Metastasio's  parties,  but  he  declined  the  introduction  ;  in  part 
from  that  sense  of  awkwardness  which  haunted  him — in  part  from  a 
:con tempt  for  Italian  literature,  which  hehad  now  acquired  by  reading 
T'rench.  Besides  this,  he  had  seen  Metastasio  perform  the  custo-» 
mary  genuflexions  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  in  a  manner 
which  the  admirer  of  Plutarch  thought  servile  and  degrading ;  and 
he  could  not  think  of  binding  himself  by  ties  of  friendship,  or  even 
familiarity,  with  a  poet  who  had. sold  himself  to  despotism  !  At 
ibis  time  he  acknowledges  that  his  passions,  his  inexperience,  and 
liis  eccentric  notions,  rendered  him  ridiculous  as  well  as  original. 
There  was,  however,  a  noble  rectitude  in  some  of  his  feelings.  He 
regarded  Frederick  of  Prussia  with  horror;  and  felt  no  respect  on  be- 
ing presented  to  him,  but  rather  an  increased  indignation,  to  behold 
oppression  and  despotism  assuming  the  mask  of  virtue.  Of  all 
countries,  Prussia  left  upon  his  mind  the  most  disagreeable  impres* 
«ion ;  the  whole  country  appeared  to  him  like  one  vast  guard-house; 
and  he  could  never  think  of  this  nation  of  soldiers,  as ,  he  calls 
them,  without  detestation.  Alfieri  was  right  in  his  abhorrence  of 
Frederick,  and  of  the  exclusive  military  spirit ;  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  as  the  power  of  Prussia  was  raised,  the  character 
of  the  nation  was  elevated  also,  and  a  national  and  patriotic  feeling 
was  thus  produced  to  which.  Germany  is  at  this  day,  in  some  d^ree, 
beholden  for  her  deliverance.  Petersburg  had  as  few  allurements 
for  Alfieri  as  Berlin ;  he  hated  every  thing  belonging  to  the  Russians, 
except  their  beards  and  their  horses ;  and  he  avoided,  with  indigna*- 
tion,  the  sight  of  the  '  philosophic  Cly temnestra,'  as  he  calls  her. 

I^eaving  the  north  of  Europe,  he  came  again  to  England.  Hit 
studies  had  as  yet  done  little  for  his  intellect,  and  less  for  his  mo- 
rals 4  he  hated  the  obscenity  of  the  French  writers,  nevertheless, 
their  pitch  had  defiled  him;  and  having  sucked  poison  as  well 
as  honey  from  Plutarch,  he  became  vicious  upon  system,  in  order, 
he  says,  to  escape  from  tlie  dominion  of  sentimental  love !  He 
paid  dearly  for  his  error ;  but  not  more  so  than  such  an  error 
deserved.   At  London  he  intrigued  with  a  woman  of  muk,  whose 

name 
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iiiMi  lie  properly  conceals,  and  which  we  may  well  sttffer  to  sleep 
ia  the  scandalous  chronicles  of  the  day.  He  had  an  assignation 
v^ith  this  woman  at  her  Inisband's  country-seat^  about  sixteen  miles 
from  London. — The  husband  was  to  attend  a  review  in  town  early 
on  Monday  morning,  and  Alheri  had  been  appointed  to  supply  his 
place  on  the  Sunday  night.  Upon  the  Saturday,  in  one  of  his 
freaks  of  horsemanship^  he  broke  his  collar-bone,  and  dislocated 
bin  arm :  it  marks  the  fiery  character  of  the  mam,  that  having  re- 
ceived this  hurt,  he  attempted^  a  second  time,  the  leap  in  which  he 
bad  fallen,  and  succeeded  in  it.  He  rose  from  his  bed  the  following 
evening,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  got  into  a  post  chaise,  and 
hurried  to  keep  his  guilty  appointment.  The  consequence  was, 
an  injury  to  the  shoulder,  which  was  never  entirely  remedied.  Tht 
intrigue  had  been  suspected :  upon  this  occasion  he  was  watched, 
and,  on  the  Tuesday  following,  the  husband  called  him  out  from  the 
Opera.  As  they  walked  toward  the  Green  Park,  the  husband  up- 
braided him  for  having  clandestinely  entered  his  house.  Alfieri 
denied  the  charge,  adding,  however,  that  if  his  lordship  gave  any 
credit  to  it,  he  was  ready  to  give  him  satisfaction.  The  husband  cut 
his  denial  short  by  informing  him  that  his  wife  had  confessed^very 
thing.-  This  confounded  him ;  but  he  replied  in  a  manner  of  which 
he  afterwards  repented  : — *  Since  she  avows  it,  why  should  I  deny 
it  ?'  When  they  were  about  to  draw,  the  husband  observed  his  left 
arm  in  a  shng,  and  asked  if  it  would  not  incapacitate  him  from  fight- 
ing :  Alfieri  replied  in  the  negative,  tlianked  him  for  his  generosity, 
put  himself  on  his  guard,  and  then  rushed  on  him  like  a  madman, 
wishing,  he  says,  to  meet  death  at  his  hands.  But  if  his  aim  was 
to  seek  death,  the  mode  of  seeking  it  wsis  rather  extraordinary,  for 
he  attacked  the  man  whonr  he  had  injured  with  the  utmost  im- 
petuosity. The  husband  contented  himself  with  parrying  the 
thrusts,  for  such  they  seem  to  have  been.  At  length,  making  a 
thrust  himself,  he  slightly  wounded  him  between  the  wrist  and  the 
arm,  then  lowered  his  point,  and  declared  that  he  was  satis- 
fied. Looking  at  his  sword,  Alfieri  found  that  it  was  broken  and 
notched  like  a  saw.  He  was  not  at  the  time  without  some  feelings 
of  compunction  and  shame ;  yet  he  preserved  this  sword  several 
years  as  a  Jrophy. 

Alfieri  consoled  himself  now  by  the  hope  of  marrying  the  woman 
whom  he  adored,  as  soon  as  the  divorce  should  be  completed. 
Our  moi-als  are  better  than  they  were  at  that  time.  The  sister- 
in-law  of  the  adulteress  had  assisted  her  in  carrying  on  the  intrigue; 
and  the  father  paid  a  visit  to  his  daughter  to  congratulate  her  on 
having  made  a  choice  worthy  of  herself!  The  lady  herself,  how- 
ever, wept  without  ceasing  :  she  assured  Alfieri  that  the  happiness 
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X)f  living  always  widi  him  would  amply  repay  her  for  the  loss  of  her 
character — but  that  she  was  certaiu  he  would  never  marry  her. 
Bemg  perfectly  sincere  in  his  intention,  he  was  ahnost  driven  to  dis- 
traction by  the  obstinacy  with  which  she  expressed  this  conviction. 
At  lengA  she  explained  the  mystery,  by  confessing  that,  before  her 
attachment  to  him,  she  had  been  attached  to — her  husband's  groom  1 
This  worthy  precursor,  as  Alfieri  calls  h^m,  was  at  that  very  time  in 
her  husband's  service :  jealousy  had  sharpened  his  eyes  sooner  than 
it  did  his  master's :  he  it  was  who  watched  the  conduct  of  his  double 
mistress,  spied  Alfieri's  motions,  and  gave  the  information  which 
led  to  his  detection.  But  when  he  saw  that  his  master  was  in  the 
utmost  distress  at  the  idea  of  separating  himself  from  a  woman 
*  whom  he  still  passionately  loved,  the  groom  was  honest  enough  to 
request  an  audience,  and  reveal  his  own  intrigue,  entreating  that  he 
would  now  see  this  woman  in  her  proper  character,  and  regard 
die  loss  of  one  so  utterly  abandoned,  as  a  blessing  rather  than  an 
evil.  The  story  had  found  its  way  into  the  morning  newspapers, 
and  the  lady  made  a  merit  of  confessing  it  to  Alfieri  in  the  afternoon. 
Indignant  as  he  was,  he  could  not  resolve  to  leave  this  woman  im- 
mediately. He  accompanied  her  in  a  tour  through  several  counties, 
and  finally  left  her  at  Rochester,  on  her  way  to  France.  Mean- 
time the  process  in  court  went  on,  and  the  first  time  that  Vittorio 
Abieri  was  known  to  the  English  public,  was  as  a  defendant  in  a 
case  of  crim.  con.  But  having  obtained  a  conviction,  the  husband 
required  no  damages,  and  Alfieri  acknowledges,  with  proper  humi- 
liation, that  throughout  the  whole  afi^air  this  brave  and  generous  man 
acted  towards  him  in  a  manner  which  he  very  little  deserved. 

Leaving  England,  as  it  appears,  less  under  the  influence  of  shame 
for  the  offence  which  he  had  committed,  than  of  sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  his  guilty  mistress,  he  went  for  consolation  to  his  friend  Cunha, 
at  the  Hague ;  but  not  finding  what  he  sought,  he  determined  to 
travel  into  Spain,  the  only  European  country  which  he  Had  not 
yet  visited.  Montagne  afforded  him  some  consolation  upon  the 
road,  and  two  Spanish  horses,  which  he  purchased  at  Barcelona, 
fitill  more.  At  Madrid  he  neither  went  to  court,  nor  visited  any 
of  those  objects  which  excite  the  curiosity  of  strangers.  The  only 
acquaintance  whom  he  formed  there  was  with  a  young  watchmaker, 
who  had  learned  the  art  in  Holland,  and  had  just  returned  from 
that  country  with  a  good  understanding,  improved  by  observation, 
and  a  deep  sense  of  the  double  tyranny  which  degraded  his  coun- 
ty-     .  ' 

At  Lisbon  he  formed  a  valuable  and  lasting  friendship  with  the 

Abb6  Caluso,  brother  to  the  Sardinian  minister  at  that  court :  from 
thebaannerin  which  Alfieri  was  affected  by  Ouido's  Ode  to  Fortune, 
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Caluso  declanred  that  he  was  bom  a  poet^  and  assured  bim  tbat^  with 
due  attentioUy  he  would  write  very  good  verses.  The  opinioo  which 
he  formed  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portugueze  is  an  instance  of  the 
sagacity  with  which  he  could  discriminate  the  character  of  nations.  ! 
*  Though  their  good  qualities/  said  he,  ^  be  engulphed  in  an  abyss 
of  oppression  and  abuses  of  every  kind,  I  am  fully  persuaded  these 
people,  under  a  wise  government,  might  be  led  to  perform  the 
roost  brilliant  actions — for  they  possess  courage,  perseverance, 
honour,  sobriety,  docility,  patience,  and  elevation  of  mind/  The 
country  also  delighted  him: — in  walking  through  the  wilds  of 
Arragon,  his  emotions,  be  says,  would  certainly  have  given  birth  to 
poetry,  if  he  could  then  have  expressed  himself  in  verse.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  a  reverie,  weeping  and  laughing  by  turns,  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  is  termed  poetic  enthusiasm,  when  it  leads  to  the  pro- 
duction of  any  work,  but  which  is  '  justly'  regarded  as  folly  when 
unproductive  of  fruit : — he  would  perhaps  have  erased  this  word, 
if  he  had  asked  himself  whether  the  feelings  which  he  then  experi- 
enced had  not  tended  to  produce  or  foster  in  him  tlie  disposition  of 
mind  by  which  he  afterwards  became  a  poet. 

Returning  now  to  his  own  country,  he  took  a  splendid  house  at 
Turin.  He  was  as  yet,  but  three  and  twenty;  but  having  begun 
life  at  fifteen,  he  had  already  ran  a  long  career  of  folly  and  vice« 
A  society  was  formed  at  his  house,  chiefly  from  his  old  academic 
companions :  they  deposited  essays  and  compositions  of  various 
kinds  in  a  box,  (like  the  Bath  Easton  urn,)  which  was  opened 
ohce  a  week,  and  its  contents  read  by  the  president.  Among  those 
which  Alfieri  contributed  was  a  scene  in  the  Last  Judgment.  In 
catholic  countries  the  people  are  accustoined  to  see  the  most  awful 
subjects  treated  with  levity.  This  fragment  was  satirical ;  it  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  its  succais  (which  could  only 
have  been  owing  to  its  merits,  for  the  author  was  not  known)  con- 
vinced Alfieri  that  he  could  communicate  his  ideas  in  writing  so  as 
to  make  some  effect  upon  others,  and  excited  a  vague  hope  of 
producing  some  work  which  should  earn  to  him  literary  im- 
mortality. Perhaps  no  man  who  has  attained  to  literary  dis- 
tinction had  ever  so  many  -  difficulties  to  surmount:  he  had  to 
contend  with  habits  of  licentious  profligacy,  an  almost  total  ig- 
norance of  books  ;  and  what  was  yet  more  arduous,  he  had  to  ac- 
quire the  language  in  which  he  was  to  write;  ifor  his  mother- 
tongue  was  a  barbarous  mixed  speech,  altogether  unfit  for  compo- 
sition. Under  all  these  disadvantages  he  began,  in  his  twenty-fifti^ 
year,  to  write  an  Italian  tragedy.  The  commencement  of  the  at- 
tempt was  accidental :  he  had  formed  a  disgraceful  connection  with  a 
woman  of  distinguished  rank  aud  bad  character^  ten  years  oldef 
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than  himself ;  and^  as  he  was  watching  in  her  chamber  durii^  an 
illness  which  confined  her  to  her  bed,  he  began^  merely  as  a  means 
of  passing  the  time^  to  write  at  random^  as  he  says^  some  scenes^ 
which  he  knew  not  whether  to  consider  as  tragedy  or  comedy;  Cleo- 
patra being  on^  of  the  interlocutors,  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
her  history  formed  the  subject  of  the  tapestry  in  the  anti-chamber. 
On  the  lady's  recovery  he  laid  them  under  the  cushion  of  her  couch, 
and  forgot  them  for  twelve  months.  He  recollected  them  at  the 
time  when  he  was  determined  to  break  off  his  intercourse  with  this 
unworthy  woman ;  and  during  this  weaning,  which  he  went  through 
with  a  mixture  of  extravagance  and  resolution,  which  none  but  Alfieri 
could  have  combined,  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  fragment.  The 
resemblance  between  the  state  of  his  own  heart  and  Anthony's 
struck  him  so  forcibly,  that  he  said  to  himself — This  piece  must  be 
finished.  ^  No  sooner/  he  continues,  ^  had  this  idea  passed  through 
ray  mind,  than,  forgetting  my  mistress,  I  began  to  scribble,  to  alter, 
to  read,  and  re-alter,  and,  in  short,  to  become  a  fool  in  another 
manner  for  this  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  bom  under  such  unhappy 
auspices.' 

.  The  first  benefit  which  arose  from  this  freak  of  passion  was  a 
diminution  of  the  passion  in  which  it  originated.  Till  he  began 
his  dramatic  task,  he  was  tied  with  cords  to  his  chair,  lest  his  reso* 
htdon  should  give  way,  and  he  should  run  to  the  house  of  the 
syren,  who  lived  opposite ;  so  that  he  could  see  her  go  in  and  out, 
smd  even  hear  the  sound  of  her  voice.  The  cords  were  concealed 
under  his  cloak,  one  hand  only  was  at  liberty.  Elias,  his  servant, 
bound  and  unbound  him ;  no  other  person  knew  that  he  was  thus 
confined;  and  in  this  state  this  strange  man  received  the  visits  of  his 
firierids !  Having  got  into  the  shackles  of  the  Muses,  other  bonds 
were  no  longer  necessary.  He  solicited  the  criticisms  of  all  his  ac- 
quaintance ;  his  house  became  a  sort  of  academy ;  and,  after  infi- 
nite labour,  innumerable  corrections^  and  indefatigable  patience,  the 
play  was  completed.  He  composed  an  afterpiece  also,  in  pi'ose, 
m  which  he  satirized  his  own  tragedy.  Neither  the  one  nor  the 
other,  he  says,  with  all  their  defects,  was  the  offspring  of  a  fool. 
They  were  represented  according  to  his  intention,  and  for  two  suc- 
cessive nights  most  indulgently  received.  ^  From  that  moment,' 
says  he,  *  a  devouring  fire  took  possession^  of  my  soul :  I  thirsted 
to  become  a  deserving  candidate  for  theatrical  fame  ;  the  passion 
of  love  never  inspired  me  with  such  lively  transports.'  The  picture 
which  he  draws  of  his  own  qualifications  for  a  tragic  author,  when 
at  the  ageof  twenty^seven  he  first  appeared  in  that  character,  is  not 
less  curious  than  candid  i-^ 

'  *  A  resolute,  obstinate,  and  ungovernable  character,  susceptible  of  the 
warmest  af^ions^  among- which,  by  an  odd  kind  of  combination,  pre- 
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dombmtecT  tho  most  ardent  love,  aod  a  hatred,  approaehing  to  roadtiesg, 
against  every  species  of  tyranny ;  an  imperfect  and  vague  recollectioa 
of  several  French  tragedies  which  I  bad  seen  represent^  sefvera)  ywn 
before,  but  which  1  had  neither  read  nor  studied ;  a  total  ignorance  of 
dramatic  rules,  and  an  incapability  of  expressing  myself  with  elegance 
and  precision  in  my  own  language.  To  these  were  superadded  an  in* 
sufferable  presumption,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  petulance ;  and  a 
degree  of  violence  which  seldom  allowed  me  to  investigate  and  perceive 
truth.  With  similar  elements  it  would  have  been  easier  to  form  a  tyran- 
nical prince  than  a  man  of  letters.  At  length  a  powerful  voice  arose 
from  the  bottom  of  my  hearfr,  which  cried  more  energetically  than  that 
of  my  few  friends — **  it  is  necessary  to  retrace  your  steps  in  order  to 
study  grammar  and  the  art  of  composition."  In  conformity  to  this 
divine  and  powerful  admonition,  I  at  length  submitted  to  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  re-commencing  the  studies  of  ray  infancy  at  an  when  I 
thought  and  ielt  like  a  man.  But  the  flame  of  glory  shone  in  my  eyes, 
and,  resolving  to  wipe  away  the  shame  of  my  deplorable  ignorance,! 
assumed  sufficient  courage  to  combat  and  overcome  every  obstacle 
which  opposed  my  progress.* 

Three  months  before  the  representation  of  Cleopatra,  Alfieri  had 
writteo  two  tragedies  in  French  prose,  Philip  IL.  aod  Polenices. 
He  was  well  aware  how  meagre  and  unpleaa'mg  the  Fr^ch  language 
is,  and  how  utterly  unAt  for  the  higher  orders  of  poetry ;  but  he 
sketched  these  plays  in  it  beeause  there  was  no  other  in  which  he 
could  express  himself  so  easily.  Bodi  plays  (especially  the  Philip) 
are  conceived  in  his  peculiar  maonier,  aad  with  great  focce^  and 
originality.  He  saw  their  effect  upon  bis  frteBds,  to  whom  he  r^d 
them  in  tbeir  rough  state :  they  Kstened  with  |»ofound  altentioa 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end>  and  Alfieri  read  in  their  «ilent 
agitation,  and  the  changes  of  their  countenances,  an  author's  highest 
praise.  They  were  now  6r8t  to  be  translated  into  Italian  prose, 
and  tl>en  transformed  into  verse.  The  friends  to  whose  jui%meot 
he  sutoiitted  these  first  attempts,  and  by  whose  criticisms  he  pro-^ 
fited>  were  Father  Paciaudi  and  Count  Tana  ;  they  taught  him  td 
weed  out  the  French  idioms  add  (dusases  with  which  hia  Italian  waf> 
corrupted;  and  by  their  ju(%ment  and  their enooimifement,  assisted 
him  so  much  in  his  arduous  ta$k,  that,  he  saya,  if  ever  he  should  be 
deemed  worthy  Xf>.  rank  as.  a  poet,  he  ought  to  subjoin  to  that  title, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  of  Count  Tana,  and  of  Father  Paciaodi.  The 
latter  advised  him  not  to  n^eet  prose,  which  he  termed  the  nurse 
of  verse,  and  put  into  bis  hands  the  Galatea  of  Giovaimi  ddk  Casa. 
Alfiiefi  had.  not  yet  teamed  to  appreciate  the  early  wrkers  of  his  ow» 
language,  and  to  understand  the  advantage  ivhich  was  to  be  demed 
from  them.  As  his  understanding  ripened,  he  became  a  diligent 
student  in  this  path*  '  The  fact  is,f  he  says,  f  that  be  who  calief^Hy 
r^ds  ibeste  works^  and  attends  to  the  st^le  in  which  they  ar«^  wrilteQ^ 
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separating  tbe  ore  from  the  dross  in  his  pro^ss^  wiQ  be  enaUed  tor 
impart  to  his  own  productions,  of  whatever  nature  they  ntny  be, 
richness^  a  conciseness,  a  simplicity,  and  a  strength  of  colouring 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  works  of  llie  present  times.  Probably 
few  wiU  undertake  such  a  laborious  task,  who  boast  sufficient  spirit 
md  capacity  to  derive  advantage  from  it,  while  those  who  posses^ 
not  tbesQ  qualities  would  attempt  it  in  vain.'  Alfieri  derived  the? 
greatest  advantage  from  it,  and  so  will  every  man  of  genius  who  pur-< 
sues  the  same  course. 

He  was  now  become  a  severe  student :  and  engaging  in  study 
with  his  constitutional  ardour,  his  progress  was  proportionate  to  hi^ 
powers.  He  recovered  his  Latin,  which  had  been  so  totally  lost 
that  he  could  not  comprehend  a  passage  in  Virgil ;  and  for  several 
months  he  exercised  over  his  n  mind  a  strict  inquisition,  noting 
doxTn^  not  only  his.  kabitual  fotlies,  but  even  his  thoughts  and  the 
motives  of  his  actions — a  s'mgular  eKercise ;  but  which  must  un^ 
doubtedly  have  improved  his  dramatic  powers*  There  yet  remained 
another  difficulty,  which' was  to  form  a  metre  suited  to  his  austere 
notions  of  dramatic  poetry:  rhyme  he  seems  instinctively  to  have 
rgccted,  feelmg  at  t)nce  its  utter  unfitness  for  tlie  language  of  dra- 
matic p«8Kron ;  but  the  verso  seioho,  or  blank  verse  of  the  Italians, 
as  it  bad  hitherto  been  written,  was  the  most  motiotonous  and  lan-» 
guid  of  all  khaginable  measures  :  it  seemed  as  if  it  had-  derived  from 
its  fetber,  Trissino,  a  tahit  of  hopeless  debility.  That  the  fault 
should  be  in  the  language  itself  was  what  Alfieri  would  not  for  a* 
moment  en^reto  tiuiik.  He  was  now  become  a  passionate  adini-> 
rer  of  the  ItaHan  tongue ^  and  he  knew  not  why  that  language,  which 
displays  itself  with- such  strength  and  energy  iti  Dante,  should  be^ 
come  effeo&titte  and  feeble  in  the  drama*  It  was  in  translating 
some  passages  ftom  Seneca V  tragedies^  that  he  first  miderstood  the 
essential  dififerenbe  between  the  epic  and  dramatic  verse,  and  con^ 
eeived  the  idea  of  breaking  the  wearying  unifoitnity  of  the  verso 
sciolto  by  a(  variety  of  pauses ;  of  deriving  strengtli  from  brevitj'^ 
and  prodttcing  effect  from  abruptness :  and  having  satisfied  his  own 
judgment  upon  this  point,  he  regarded  the  opinion  of  the  existing 
men  of  letters  with  perfect  indifference. 

His  intellectual  pursuits  were  now  determined ;  the  ardour  of 
bis  mind  had  found  a  proper  channel,  and  had  he  known  how  to 
regulate  his  moral  affections  as  well,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the 
happiest  of  men.  But  he  had  been  miserably  instructed  iti  his  du-^ 
ties ;  and,  unluckily,  his*  heart  did  not  lead  him  right.  He  had 
cherished  the  fiercer  qualities,  which,  if  they  have  their  root  id 
goodness,  bear  fruit  but  too  profusely  upon  a  graft  of  evil ;  and  he 
had  suflfered  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature  to  wither  away  withiit 
him.  "IWe  i»  one  part  of  his  conduct  which  <:aBiiot  be  nYentioned 
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without  unqualified  condemnation.  He  left  his  mother  in  1 7^Sf 
when  he  was  oidy  nuie  years  of  age ;  and  from  that  lime  till  her 
death,  179^,  a  period  of  four  and  ihiity  years,  he  never  visited 
her  but  twice — once  for  a  few  hours  as  he  was  passing  by,  a«d 
once  on  a  proposed  visit  of — three  days !  He  acknowledges  that 
she  was  an  excellent  parent;  he  says  that  she  loved  him  beyoiid 
expression,  and  much  more  than  he  deserved  ;  he  affirms  that  fais 
esteem,  bis  gratitude,  and  his  veneration  for  her  were  unbounded ; 
but  he  never  expresses  the  least  feeling  of  regret  for  having  seen 
her  so  seldom,  nor  the  slightest  sense  of  that  remorse  which  he 
4Hight  to  have  endured  for  having  broken  the  holiest  of  all  natnr^ 
ties.  From  domestic  happiness  he  had  hitherto  precluded  himseU" ; 
thrice  he  had  been  passionately  in  love,  and  every  time  the  passicm 
bad  been  disgraceful  and  criminal ;  and  during  the  best  years  of  his 
youth  he  had  systematically  sought  to  present  himself  from  a  legiti- 
mate attachment  by  promiscuous  debauchery.  This  b  a  course  whieh 
no  man  can  pursue  with  impunity ;  the  heart  and  the  intellect  are 
both  punished  for  the  guilt  in  which  both  have  partaken.  He  had 
now  persuaded  himself  that  under  a  despotic  government  it  is  suffi- 
ciently difficult  to  live  single,  and  that  no  one  who  reflects  deei^y 
^ill  either  become  a  husband  or  a  father.  Had  he  reflected  a  litde 
more  deeply,  he  would  have  come  to  a  different  conclusion.  In 
reality,  when  he  grew  wiser  in  after  life,  he  found  it  easy  to  live  under 
a  usurpation,  which  he  hated  as  much  as  the  despotism  of  his  own 
country,  without  compromising  his  character,  or  degrading  bimsdf 
by  any  concessions :  at  this  time  the  love  of  glory,  and  the^desire  of 
preserving  his  freedom,  that  he  might  speak  and  write  without 
restraint,  prevailed  over  all  other  considerations* 

In  spite  of  all  his  systems,  Alfieri  was  destined  to  fall  once  more 
in  love,  and  once  more  with  a  married  woman.  The  lady  was  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  wife  of  Charles  Edward,  tha Pretender; 
^  man  much  older  than  herself,  and  whose  character  was  now  be- 
come coarse,  brutal,  and  tyrannical .  Louisa  Stolberg,  Countess  of 
Albany,  (such  were  her  name  and  title,)  seemed,  on  tlie  contrary,  to 
-  unite  in  herself  all  those  qualities  which  render  a  woman  worthy  of 
esteem  and  love.  She  was  at  this  time  twenty-five  years,  of  age, 
beautifiily  accon)plished,  intellectual,  gentle,  virtuous,  and  unhappy. 
{ This  fourth  and  last  passion,'  says  A  fieri,  *  manifested  itself  by  very 
different  symptoms  from  the  others.  In  the  three  former  the  mind 
bad  no  share;  in  the  present  instance  a  sentiment  of  esteem  minglii^ 
with  love,  rendered  the  passion,  if  less  impetuous,  more  durable  and 
profound.  Far  from  impeding  my  progress  in  useful  knowledge^  like 
the  frivolous  woihen  with  whom  I  was  formerly  enamoured,  the 
pbject  of  this.attachm^nt  urged  me  on  by  her  example  to  every  thing 
4ignified  aii^  laudable.   Having  once  learned  to  know,  and  appre- 
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•late  80  rare  and  valuable  a  friend,  I  yielded  up  myself  entirely  to 
her  influence.  I  did  not  deceive  myself :  at  an  age  when  the  illusion*^ 
of  the  passions  have  ceased  to  operate,  I  feel  that  I  become  daily 
more  attached  to  her,  in  proportion  as  time  destroys  the  brilliancy* 
of  her  fleeting  beauty,  the  only  charm  which  she  owes  not  to  her-- 
self.  Wlienever  1  reflect  on  her  virtues,  my  soul  is  elevated,  im-- 
proved  and  tranquillized ;  and  1  dare  aflirm,  that  the  feelings  of  her* 
mind,  which  I  have  uniformly  endeavoured  to  fortify  and  conflrm,  are 
Bot  dissimilar  to  my  own.'  This  is  the  language  of  real  affection. 
Nor  is  Alfieri  liable  to  the  same  condemnation  here,  as  in  Holland 
and  England.  Italian  morality  is  indeed  of  a  loose  fibre ;  and  thii^ 
attachment,  had  it  ended  in  a  criminal  intercourse,  would  have  been; 
as  easily  excused  by  the  people  as  by  the  priest :  but  the  Gountesa 
was  a  truly  virtuous  woman.  Alfleri  respected  her  because  she  re- 
spected herself,  and  their  love  being  thus  strengthened  by  mutual 
e&teem,  was  as  lasting  as  their  lives.  Florence  was  her  place  of  abode ; 
he  therefore  determined  to  reside  there  i^lso.  The  possessor  of  a  fief 
in  the  Sardinian  dominion  is  not  allowed  to  leave  the  kingdom  without 
the  sovereign's  permission,  which  is  sometimes  with  difficulty  ob- 
tained, and  always  limited.  There  was  another  law  which  affected 
him  in  a  more  important  point.  No  Sardinian  subject  could  . print 
a  wbrk  out  of  the  Sardinian  states  without  permission  of  the  Censor; 
under  a  penalty  of  seventy  crowns,  and  of  corporal  punishment,  if  it 
should  be  thought  expedient  to  exhibit  a  public  example.  Al£eri 
was  not  a  seditious  subject,  but  he  abhorred  oppression  ;  and  his 
writings,  which  breathed  that  abhorrence,  were  by  no  means  calcu^ 
lated  for  the  meridian  of  Turin.  In  order  to  emancipate  bimself| 
he  obtained  permission  to  resign  the  whole  of  his  property  to  luf 
sister,  in  perpetuity,  for  a  certain  annuity,  which  was  afterwards 
exch^f^*ed  for  a  definite  sum.  The  motive  of  this  arrangement  was 
obvious the  king,  however,  was  as  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
subject,  as  Alfieri  was  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  tbf 
purchase  money  was  placed  in  the  French  funds,  which,  at  that 
time,  1778,  was  supposed  to  be  the  safest  manner  of  investing  it*  • 
'  With  his  intellect  in  full  activity  and  his  heart  at  rest,  Alfieri 
would  now  have  been  completely  happy,  if  the  woman  whom  be 
loved  had  been  so.  The  Pretender  frequently  treated  lier  in  the 
most  brutal  manner ;  her  health  and  even  her  life  were  endangered 
t>y  his  barbarity,  and  she  was  so  convinced  of  this,  as  to  Ifeel  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a  legal  separation.  Alfieri's  attachment  had 
given  rise  to  much  scandal ;  he  who  has  confessed  his  follies  and  his 
.crimes  with  so  little  reserve  on  other  occasions,  may  surely  be 
J>elieved  on  this,  when  he  asserts  that  the  reports  now  propagated 
to  blacken  his  reputation  were  foolish,  mal^nant,  and  calumnious. 
He  exerted  himself  to  assist  her  in  Ais  object,  though  itS;  success 
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Gouk)  pot  but  »epiirat€  her  from  hiM  as  well  as  fiecm  her  husfoaad* 
was  no  easy  matter,  he  says,  to  coarluct  the  affair  with  prudence 
tOi  a  happy  issue;  he,  however,  effected  it  without  compromiauBgy 
ia  any  respect,  her  honour,  aed  without  infringing  iii  the  smallest 
degree  the  established  regulations  of  society.  Her  domestic  unbap- 
piness  had  been  notorious,  and  the  motives  for  the  separation  were 
so  just  and  reasonable,  thather  conduct  wasgenerally  approved. 

Though  delivered  from  her  husband,  the  Countess  was  still  ia 
some  degree  dependant  on  his  brother,  Cardinal  York,  who  placed 
her  in  a  convent  at  Rome,  and,  subsequently,  by  the  Pope's  per- 
mission, in  his  own  house  in  that  city.  After  a  few  mcmths,  Alfieri 
persuaded  himself  that  Rome  was  also  his  proper  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  he  therefore  paid  his  court  to  the  Cardinal :  ^  there  could 
not,'  he  says,  '  be  a  greater  proof  of  his  unbounded  attachment  to 
this  woman,  than  his  having  humbled  himself  before  such  a  man; 
and  submitted  to  a  thousand  meannesses  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ciliating the  good  will  of  the  prelates  and  priestlutgSf  who  offici- 
ously interfered  in  her  affairs.'  Thus  finding  means  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  the  Countess,  he  resumed  his  dramatic  studies,  and 
having  at  length  written  fourteen  tragedies,  he  ventured  to  print 
four  :  a  copy  of  these  he  presented  to  the  Pope,  who  accepted  it 
graciously,  and  instead  of  suffering  him  to  kiss  his  foot,  patted  him 
Vwithagrace^  truly  paternal,  upon  the  cheek.'  Alfieri  had  little 
respect  for  tlie  office  or  the  person  of  Pius  VI,  but  he  took  the  op*» 
portunity  of  saying  that  one  of  his  unpublished  dramas  was  upon 
the  scriptural  history  of  Saul,  and  requesting  permission  to  dedicate 
}t  to  his  holiness.  Ti^  holy  fatiier  replied  that  he  could  not  allow 
any  theatrical  composition  to  be  inscribed  to  him,  whatever  might 
he  the  subject.  Here  Alfieri  acknowledges  that  he  experienced  two 
distinct  mortifications,  and  both  well  deserved ;  that  of  being  refu^ 
0ed>  and  that  of  being  forced  to  esteem  himself  less  than  the  Pope, 
for  his  weakness  and  duplicity,  in  offering  a  mark  of  nespect  to 
tme  &>r  whom  he  felt  none.  But  the  motive  which  induced  him 
to  this,  act  of  meanness,  might  have  sufficed  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  his  ^elf-condemnation.  His  visits  to  the  Countess  of  Albany 
had  again  awakened  snspicion ;  and  though  their  intimacy  never 
«veir*stepped  the  limits  of  honour,  he  confesses  that  the  husband 
had  reasom  to  disapprove  the  frequency  of  his  visits  :  he  expected 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  expel  him,  and  he  wished  t<» 
aecure  the  Pope's  favour,  as  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  this 
levil.  Measures  were  indeed  taken  for  this  purpose ;  and  Alfieri, 
calmly  conmdering  the  coiurse  Mhich  it  behoved  him  t#  pursue, 
thought  it  best  to  depart  fVom  Rome  while  he  could  do  it  vt>luiita- 
jnly,  and  with  hqneur.  This  resolution  was  approved  by  all  bis 
fiends;  but  it  was  not  Xakm  without  a  great  and  painful  efibrt. 
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He  foand  less  comobtion  in  literatiire  than  he  expecttd;  aiid 
having  printed  six  more  tragedies  at  Sienna,  be  resolved  to  try  the 
eflhct  of  travelling  in  dissipating  bis  giief^  and  set  out  again  for  Eng'* 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  horses !  His  Honyhtihnm  propen*^ 
^es  returned  upon  him  with  all  their  forqs ;  because  he  had 
written  fourteen  tragedies,  he  bought  fourteen  English  horses,  in 
transporting  and  keeping  which  the  money  which  he  had  accumu*- 
lated  during  six  years  of  frugality  was  wasted.  Alfieri  accompa- 
nied them  himself  to  Italy  ;  his  vanity  was  never  so  much  gratified 
as  when  their  beauty  was  admired  upon  the  road ;  he  speaks  of  his 
fiassage  over  the  Alps  with  them,  as  the  most  difficult  and  heroic 
enterprize  of  his  life,  and  while  he  confesses  the  extravagance  and 
folly  of  the  expedition,  evidently  remembexa  it  with  pleasure,  and 
relates  it  with  pride. 

The  Countess,  meantime,  had  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
I^den  in  Switzerland,  for  her  health.  She  was  thus  emancipated 
from  the  state  of  inspection  in  which  she  lived  under  the  Cardinal ; 
and  took  care  never  again  to  submit  herself  to  it^  At  first,  Alfieri 
abstained  from  visiting  her,  but  after  a  while  she  took  up  her  abode 
in  Paris,  where  he  joined  her,  and  they  separated  no  more.'  The 
Pretender  died  in  J  788:  Alfieri  affirms,  audit  is  impossible  to 
<btibt  his  veracity,  that  the  tiding  of  his  death  afFected  her  with  un^ 
dissembled  grief.  She  was  now  at  full  liberty;  and  it  is  understood 
that  she  privately  married  Alfieri.  The  French  revolution  inter- 
rupted their  happiness ;  in  his  youth  and  i^orance  he  perhaps  might 
liave  been  deluded  by  it,  but  his  mind  w«s  now  matured  :  he  kneMr 
bow  to  distinguish  between  liberty  and  license,  and  he  understood 
the  character  of  the  French  nation,  and  clearly  perceived  the  conse*- 
quences  which  such  princ^les  must  produce  among  such  a  people. 
'  I  saw  and  witnessed  in  silence,'  said  he,  '  the  progress  of  the  de- 
plorable effects  resulting  from  die  learned  igrtorance  of  this  nation, 
which  can  prattle  copiously  on  every  subject,  but  which  -can  nevei* 
ultimately  succeed  in  any  thing,  because,  as  our  political  prophet 
Machiavelli  long  ago  remarked,  it  understands  not  the  practical 
mode  of  managing  mankind.  My  heart  was  torn  asunder  at  behold^ 
ing  the  holy  and  sublime  cause  of  liberty  betrayed  by  self-styled 
philosophers :  so  much  did  I  revolt  at  witnessing  their  ignorance, 
their  folly  and  their  crimes,  that  henceforth  I  desired  nothing  more 
ardently  than  to  leave  a  country  which,  like  a  lunatic  hospital,  con» 
tained  only  fools  and  incurables.'  Remembering  the  principles  of 
liberty  which  all  his  writings  exhibit,  he  expresses  himself  most 
anxious  that  no  person  shoidd  accuse  him  of  having  leagued  himself 
with  villains,  who  professed,  indeed,  similar  principles,  but  who 
neither^understooil  them  nor  were  capable  of  puttmg  them  in  prac- 
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tice.  Far  from  associating  with  the  demagogues  of  the  day,  or 
seeking  to  be  introduced  to  them  during  their  popularity  and  power^ 
he '  felt  for  them,'  in  his  own  words,  the  ^  most  invincible  antipathy 
and  the  most  profound  contempt and  aftenvards,  when  the  tragic 
farce,  as  he  calls  it,  had  continued  fourteen  years,  he  boasted,  with 
truth,  that  he  was  uncontaminated  in  thought,  word,  or  deed ;  never 
having  held  any  correspondence  with  the  despots  who  governed,  or 
with  the  slaves  who  trammelled  themselves  to  their  cars.  But  l>oth 
be  and  the  countess  had  three-fourths  of  their  property  in  the  French 
6ind».  Assignats  were  all  that  they  received  for  it ;  and  France 
was  the  only  country  in  which  they  could  subsist  upon  this  depre- 
ciated paper.  As  the  revolution  however  advanced  in  its  destructive 
.course  from  bad  to  worse,  all  considerations  of  property  were  sus- 
pended by  nearer  dangers  ;  and  AI fieri,  by  means  of  the  greatest 
exertion,  obtained  passports  five  days  after  the  fatal  10th  of  Au- 
gust. The  20th  was  fixed  for  their  departure ; — ^a  well-founded 
tense  of  insecurity  made  them  accelerate  their  preparations,  and  set 
out  two  days  sooner.  When  they  came  to  the  gates,  the  national 
guards  were  about  to  open  and  let  them  pass ;  but  a  half  naked, 
drunk,  and  furious  rabble  rushed  from  a  cabaret,  and  began  to 
exclaim  that  they  should  all  be  reduced  to  beggary,  if  the  rich  wer^ 
dius  allowed  to  leave  Paris,  and  carry  oif  their  wealth.  An  alter* 
Cation  took  place  between  these  wretches  and  the  national  guards. 
Alfieri  sprung  out  of  the  carriage,  and  began  to  vociferate  like  them, 
loiowii^  by  experience,  be  says,  that  this  was  the  only  means  to  suct 
ceed  with  Frenchmen.  Foaming  with  rage,  he  tore  his  passport 
from  them,  and  exclaimed,  '  Observe,  my  name  is  Alfieri*  I  am 
An  Italian  by  birth,  and  not  a  Frenchman.  Look  at  me — and  se^ 
if  I  am  not  the  individual  whom  the  passport  descril>es,  as  tall, 
meagre,  pale,  and  red-haired,  I  wish  to  pass ;  and,  by  heavens,  1 
will  pass !'  Some  of  the  mob  were  for  setting  fire  to  the  carriage ; 
others  for  stoning  the  passengers ;  but  the  majorityjnsisted  that,  a& 
they  were  noble,  and  intended  to  emigrate,  they  should  be  con^ 
ducted  to  the  H6tel  de  VilleJ  The  guards,  on  this  occasion,  be- 
baved  with  spirit,  prudence,  and  humanity.  The  incessant  nois^ 
-which  Alfieri  made  with  his  Stentorian  voice,  and  the  boldness  with 
which  he  dispkyed  his  passports,  produced  some  effect ;  the  tigers- 
monkeys,  as  he  calls  them,  who  had  less  at  stake,  were  sooner  exr 
hausted,  and  the  opposition  relaxed.  The  guards  made  a  sign  to 
liim  to  spring  into  the  carriage ;  the  postilion  mounted ;  the  barrier 
^aa  thrown  open,  and  they  drove  off.  They  wer^  the  only  foreigneri 
-^ho  effected  their  escape  after  the  10th  of  August. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  their  property  was  thus  lost,  enougb 
for  ^  comforts  of  lift?  was  still  left,  apd  Alfieri  wai^  . now  in  a  statft 
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to  enjoy  them.  They  settled  at  Florence.  The  anxiety  in  which 
he  had  for  some  years  existed  had  for  the  time  almost  extinguished 
his  ardour  for  literary  pursuits; — that  ardour  was  now  rekindled. 
His  first  production  was  an  Apology  for  Louis  XVI. ;  and  shortly 
afterwards,  he  composed  a  miscellaneous  work  called  the  Anti- 
Gallican.  At  the  age  of  forty-six,  he  began  to  reflect  with  shame, 
that  he  who  had  laboured  so  assiduously  to  obtain  a  name  among 
poets  of  the  highest  order,  was  ignorant  of  the  Greek  masters.  He 
(commenced  the  study  of  this  arduous  language ;  and  pursuing  it 
zealously  and  perseveringly,  he  enabled  himself  to  read  it  critically, 
and  write  it  respectably.  As  age  advanced  upon  him,  it  brought 
with  it  some  feeling  of  religion ;  he  devoted  two  days  in  the  week 
to  the  Bible,  regretting  that  be  had  so  long  delayed  to  study  it ;  and 
compared  the  Septuagint,  with  the  Italian  translation  of  Diodati, 
with  the  Vulgate,  and  with  the  original  Hebrew ; — ^a  language  which 
he  al^o  acquired  in  these  latter  years.  Those  years  were  at  one 
time  disturbed  by  the  political  state  of  Italy.  When  the  French 
first  occupied  Florence,  he  withdrew  into  the  country,  during  a  period 
pf  anarchy  and  danger.  The  most  arbitrary  arrests  were  frequent; 
—men  were  seized  in  the  night — torn  from  their  families,  and  car* 
ried  into  captivity.  The  victories  of  the  allies  left  him  at  liberty  to 
return ;  and  when  Italy  fell  again  under  the  yoke  of  France,  the 
horrors  of  anarchy  were  not  added  to  those  of  subjugation,  and  he 
remained  unmolested  at  Florence. 

No  other  author  appears  so  early  to  have  contemplated  the  decay, 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  Before  he  had  attained  the  age  of  forty, 
he  resolved  to  write  no  more  tragedies ;  and,  though  he  did  not 
strictly  adhere  to  thia  resolution,  he  regarded  its  breach  as  an  act  of 
weakness.  Ten  years  after,  he  tried '  his  remaining  power'  in  com^ 
posing  six  cometfies,  four  of  which  were  written  each  in  six  days, 
without  my  interval  between  them ;  an  intemperance  iri  exertion 
which  brought  on  a  severe  illness.  The  last  act  which  he  relates  of 
himself  is  one  which,  if  it  be  regarded  as  a  mere  folly,  forms  at  least 
a  grateful  contrast  with  the  follies  of  his  tempestuous  youth.  Proud, 
and  not  without  reason,  of  having  made  himself  a  competent  Gre^ 
cian  in  his  declining  age,  he  conceived  that,  as  every  kind  of  labour 
merited  some  recompense,  he  ought  to  obtain  one  for  his  exertions, 
which  9hould  be  at  once  appropriate,  honourable,  and  splendid. 

was  not  a  man  to  pride  himself  upon  academical  distinctions, 
jremembering,  perhaps,  the  notable  degree  which  he  had  taken 
at  Turin ;  bo  he  invented  a  literary  order,  which  he  called  the 
jOrder  of  Homer,  and  conferred  upon  himself*  The  collar  was  as 
fiuperlf  as  possible ; — ^it  bore  the  names  of  twenty-three  poets,  who, 
in  Alfieri's  estimation,  had  surpassed  all  others.    A  cameo  of  Ho- 
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mer  was  appended  to  it ;  and  on  the  reterse  this  Greek  verse  of  bit 
own  composition : — 


It  is  evident  tliat  he  hoped  the  order  would  survive  him,  and  be  per- 
petuated either  by  some  consent  among  literary  bodies,  or  by  some 
potentate,  who,  like  the  princes  of  Italy  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
should  seek  for  permanent  glory  by  becoming  the  patron  of  litera- 
ture. *  Should  impartial  posterity,'  he  says,  '  determine  that  I  am 
not  worthy  of  being  a  member  of  this  institution,  it  will  not  with- 
hold that  honorary  distinction  from  others,  who  may  be  deemed 
better  entitled  to  it/  With  this  feeling  he  conch»ded  his  Memoirs, 
in  May,  1 803  ;  and  in  the  October  of  the  same  year  died,  at  tlie 
age  of  fifty-five,  in  consequence  as  much  of  his  own  obstinacy 
during  ilhiess,  as  of  the  disease  itself. 

No  poet  of  Alfieri's  time  produced  so  great  an  eiFect  in  hi$  own 
country,  or  obtained  So  wide  a  reputation  abroad ;  and  this  was  not 
done  by  flattering  the  humoitr,  or  in  any  way  conforming  to  the 
taste  or  fashion  of  the  age ;  on  the  contrary,  his  dramatic  system 
«eems  to  have  originated  in  a  feeling  of  indignant  contempt  for  the 
effeminacy  of  the  Italian  theatre.  *  The  opera,'  says  Sismondi,  *  is 
not,  like  tragedy,  of  noble  origin.  Bom  at  tbe  volnptuous  court 
of  princes,  it  could  not  be  destined  to  form  heroes ;  it  was  re- 
quired to  combine  all  enjoyments,  all  emotions;  to  captivate  at  the 
same  time  the  eyes,  the  ears,  and  the  most  tender  affections  of  the 
beart;  to  ennoble  voluptuousness, — to  sanctify  it,  in  some  degree, 
by  the  mixture  of  delicate  and  exalted  sentiments ;  and  if  a  political 
purpose  is  to  be  looked  for  beyond  that  of  ^actual  enjoyment,  to 
•take  from  the  prince  all  remorse  for  his  luxuriousness,  and  from  the 
subjects  all  thought  beyond  the  present  time.'  Thisspecies  of  com- 
position had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  by  Metastasio. 
But  the  strongest  emotion  which  Metastasio  ever  excites,  w  that  of 
regret,  or  perhaps  of  indignation,  that  one  who  could  execute  a 
thing  of  this  description  so  well  ^ould  not  have  attempted  somediinj; 
4>etter.  Alfieri  regarded  him  with  bitter  and  intolerant  contempt; 
— he  had  gone  to  the  well-head  of  Italian  poetry,  and  drunk  irt 
.Dante's  living  spring ; — the  milk  and  honey  of  Metastasio  sickened 
him.  Plots  which  can  only  be  carried  oii  in  a  theatre,  and  sitm- 
lions  which  are  possible  no  where  btit  upon  the  stage,  excited  in 
him  that  incredulous  hatred  which  the  easy  Horace  allowed  himself 
to  feel  for  like  absurdities,  but  which  in  Alfieri  partook  of  his  con- 
stitutional and  unrestrained  vehemence.  Knowing  also  how  deeply 
natrons  are  affected  by  their  literature,  he  considered  such  dramas 
-as  tending,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  perpetuate  the  degenerate  and  un^ 
manly  character  in  which  they  had  originated.  Because  Metastasio 
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bad  \vritten  like,  a  Sybarite^  he  concemd  and  executed  his  trage- 
dies in  a  Spartan  spirit.  The  Poeta  Cemreo  regaled  his  guests, 
like  Els^abaliis,  with  peacock's  brains  and  nighttngale's  toagnes  ;— 
what  Alfieri  offered  was  a  pUin  tabl^^  to  which  Agesilaus  or  Fa* 
bricius  might  have  sat  down. 

The  immediate  success  of  a  poet  may  be  owing  to  many  causes 
besides  his  real  merit ;  but  it  is  always  a  proof  of  powen  Alfieri's 
success  was  very  great ; — his  dramas  arrested,  at  tbeir  opening,  the 
attention  of  the  audience,  and  held  them  in  earnest  and  painful  silence 
till  the  curtain  fell.  This  was  not  owing  to  any  meretricioqs  at* 
traction ; — there  was  Jio  splendour  of  decorations — -no  bustle  of 
incident — no  romantic  interest  of  story— no  clap-traps  ofsentiment 
for  the  vulgar,  or  beauties  of  poetry  for  the  refined ; — the  author  re- 
lied upon  dramatic  passion  alone.  His  ground-work  was  alwagrs 
simple  ;  few  characters  were  introduced,  and  none  but  what  were 
indispensable ;  and  the  language  was  severe,  even  to  austerity,  not 
winning  t^e  audience  by  sweetness,  but  impressing  and  subduing 
them  by  its  strength.  Alfieri,  as  has  been  seen,  M^as  acquainted 
with  no  better  <iramatist  among  the  ancients  than  Seneca,  when  he 
began  his  own  career.  He  did  not  study  the  Greek  tragedians 
till  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  he  ceased  to  write.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  English,  Spanish,  or  German  theatres ; — he  had  no 
better  examples  whd"  might  teach  him  what  to  follow  and  what  to 
avoid  than  what  the  Italian  and  French  language  could  afford ;  the 
Italian  drama  being  the  poorest  in  Europe — the  French,  in  the 
judgment  of  every  people  except  themselves,  the  worst.  From  the 
French,  perhaps,  he  acquired  the  regularity  of  his  plays ;  but  to  this 
his  own  disposition  must  have  inclined  him  also.  In  his  fictions, 
as  in  real  life,  the  object  which  had  possession  of  him  possessed 
him  wholly,  and  he  hurried  on  with  vehement  and  undivided  pas* 
sipn  to  the  end.  But  Alfieri,  who,  of  all  men,  would  most  unwil- 
lingly have  trod  in  the  footsteps  of  another,  learnt  aptly  from  his  pre- 
decessors what  to  shun,  and  discarded  from  his  compositions  the 
absurdities  of  French  tragedy  as  he  had  done  the  impossible  adven- 
tures of  Metastasio.  The  convenient  confidants,  the  puling  love,  and 
X\\e  nsc^2Limgfrenchvess  (if  we  may  so  call  it)  of  the  French  stage, 
he  rejected  with'  the  instinct  of  original  genius,  and  the  indignation 
of  a  manly  character.  The  difficulty  of  opening  a  drama,  so  as  to 
make  the  audience  acquainted  with  the  story  without  any  of  those 
clumsy  contrivances  which  are  usually  employed,  is  not  so  great 
as  critics  have  supposed  it  to  be.  Alfieri,  in  several  of  his  plays, 
(especially  his  earliest  compositions,)  begins  with  a  soliloquy, 
which,  of  all  unartificial  modes,  is  the  least  objectionable ;  but  no 
dramatist  has  so  often  succeeded  in  opening  with  perfect  skill. 
Disdaining  all  complexity  of  plot,  all  embellishments  of  fancy,  and 
all  ornaments  of  every  kind^  he  sought  to  excite  a  continuous  and 
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undiverted  interest  by  presenting,  in  the  severest  form,  stories 
^hich  were  essentially  tragic.  It  mattered  not  to  him  how  trite  the 
fable  was,  nor  how  often  it  had  been  treated,  or  by  what  great 
masters  of  the  dramatic  art ; — his  manner  of  treating  it  would  suf- 
ficiently stamp  it  with  originality.  Nor  was  he  deterred  by  the  ikk 
ture  of  the  story ;  provided  he  himself  could  contemplate  it  with 
(Passion,  he  regarded  not  how  monstrous  it  was  ;  how  remote  from 
the  sympathies,  or  repugnant  to  the  instinctive  feelings  of  mankind: 
Alfieri's  manner  is  no  where  better  exemplified  than  in  his 
Myrrha ; — die  subject  is  hideous — so  hideous,  that,  while  the  r^iider 
cannot  but  admire  the  skill  with  which  it  is  treated,  he  never  loses 
the  sense  of  disgust.^  Of  all  his  plays,  tliis  was  the  one  which  the 
Countess  of  Albany  preferred ;  for  which  reason  he  dedicated  itt« 
her.  *  The,  at  once,  innocent,'  he  says, 

 and  horrid  love 

Of  the  unhappy  maid  from  Cinyras  sprung, 
Always  caus'd  tears  from  thy  bright  eyes  to  flow; 
These  tears  iniperiously  my  bosom  move 
To  consecrate  to  thee,  (who  heard'st  it  sung 
With  sympathetic  feeling,)  Myrrha's  woe/ — vol.  iii.  p.  29i» 

The  drama  opens  with  a  scene  between  Cecris,  the  mother,  and 
Euryclea,  the  nurse  of  Myrrha,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for 
Myrrha's  marriage  with  Pereus,  son  of  the  king  of  Epirus;  and 
Cecris  calls  upon  the  nurse,  to  tell  her  all  that  she  has  observed  of 
the  mysterious  melancholy  of  her  daughter ;  a  melancholy  the  more 
inexplicable  because,  of  all  her  numerous  suiters,  Pereus  had  been 
her  voluntary  choice.  During  the  laSt  night,  the  nurse  had  lieard 
her  suppressing  her  sobs  and  sighs ;  but  giving  way  to  them  at  length, 
and  calling  frequently  upon  death,  she  ran  to  her,  and  was  rebuked 
for  her  officiousness ;  but  Myrrha,  who  was  soon  softened  by  her 
words,  imputed  her  emotions  merely  to  the  approaching  change  of 
life,  and  commanded  her  not  to  reveal  it  to  her  parents.  '^The  nurse 
however,  is  convinced  that  the  grief  is  rooted  deeper.  Certain  it 
is  that  Myrrha  does  not  love  Pereus ; — she  was  tranquil,  if  not 
joyous,  before  she  chose  him  ;  and  she  had  delayed  as  long  as  pos- 
sible to  choose.  Yet  she  could  not  possibly  have  formed  an  affec- 
tion for  another. 

*  I  know  her  to  possess  a  lofty  heart; 
A  heart  in  which  a  flame  that  were  not  lofty 
Could  never  enter.   This  can  I  safely  swear : 
The  man  that  she  could  love — of  royal  blood 
That  man  must  be,  or  he  were  not  her  lover. 
Now,  who  of  these  have  ye  admitted  here, 
Whom  at  her  will  she  could  not  with  her  hand 
Make  happy  ?  Then  her  grief  is  not  from  love. 
Love,  though  it  feed  itself  with  tears  and  sigh§, 

Yet 
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Yet  still  it  leaves  I  know  not  what  of  hope, 

That  vivifies  the  centre  of  the  heart ; 

But  in  her  deep  impenetrable  gloom 

There  glimmers  no  coy  radiance :  in  her  woulid, 

Festering  and  irremediable,  there  lurks 

No  sanative  balsamic  antidote  '/—vol.  iii.  p.  297. 
The  mother  declares  her  determination  not  to  consent  to  the 
marriage^  if  it  be  thus  fatal  to  Myrrlia's  happiness.  She  sends 
Euryclea  to  comfort  her  ;  and  then,  in  a  short  soliloquy,  expresses 
a  fear  that  Venus,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  isle,  may  have)  been 
moved  to  envy  by  Myrrha's  beauty,  and  by  her  own  presumptuous 
transports  when  she  boasted  of  her  daughter's  charnbs.  Cinyras 
now  enters,  and  expresses  his  willingness  to  break  off  the  marriage; 
he  speaks  of  his  daughter  with  the  utmost  affection,  and  charges  his 
wife  to  make  her  reveal  the  cause  of  this  secret  misery,  while  tie 
prepares  Pereus  for  the  result.    Here  the  first  act  ends.  ^ 

!Pereu8  comes  to  the  king's  summons;  Ginyras  tells  him  how 
•ntirely  he  approved  his  daughter's  preference  of  him  among  her 
suitors,  for  his  personal  qualities  even  more  than  for  all  other  advan- 
tageous circumstances,  and  inquires  if  Myrrha  returns  his  love. 
The  reply  is  written  with  great  power. 

«  1  ,  Thou,  Cinyras, 

Although  thou  be  a  father,  still  retainest 
'  Thy  youthful  vigour,  and  rememberest  love. 

Know  then,  that  evermore  with  trembling  steps 

And  as  if  by  compulsion,  she  accosts  me  ; 

A  deathly  paleness  o'er  her  countenance  steals ; 

And  her  fine  eyes  towVds  me  are  never  turn'd. 

A  few  irresolute  and  broken  words 

She  faulters  out,  involved  in  mortal  coldness ; 

Her  eyes,  eternally  suffused  with  tears. 

She  fixes  on  the  ground ;  in  speechless  grief 

Her  soul  is  buried ;  a  pale  sickliness 

Dims,  not  annihilates,  her  wond*rous  charms 

Behold  her  state.    Yet  of  connubial  rites 

She  speaks;  and  now  thou  would st  pronounce,  that  she 

Desired  those  rites ;  now,  that,  far  worse  than  death, 

She  dreaded  them  ;  now  she  herself  assigns 

The  day  for  these,  and  now  she  puts  it  off. 

If  I  enquire  the  reason  of  her  grief, 

Her  lip  denies  it ;  but  her  countenance — 

Of  agony  expressive,  and  of  death, 

Proclaims  incurable  despair. — 

Me  she  assures,  and  each  returning  day 

Renews  the  assurance,  tha|  1  am  her  choice ; 

She  says  not  that  she  loves  me ;  high  of  heart. 

She  knows  not  how  to  feign.    I  wish,  and  fear, 

T©  hear  from  her  the  truth  :  I  check  my  tears  ; 

I  burn. 
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I  burn,  I  languish,  and  I  dare  not  speak. 

Now  from  her  fakh,  reluctantly  bestowed. 

Would  1  myself  release  her ;  now  again 

I  fain  would  die,  since  to  resign  her  quite  ^ 

I  have  no  power ;  yet,  unpossess'd  her  heart, 

Her  person  would  1  not  possess.* — vol.  iii.  p.  303. 
Pereus  readily  comprehends  the  wish  of  Cinyras,  that  he  should 
release  bis  daughter  from  an  engagement  which  she  seems  to  repent, 
and  declares  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  life  if  he  could 
thus  promote  her  happiness.  The  father  entreats  him  to  say  this 
to  Myrrha  herself,  and  endeavour  to  learn  from  her  the  cause  of 
lier  unaccountable  wretchedness.  He  leaves  him  as  Myrrha  enters, 
in  her  marriage  dress — her  hair  wreathed  with  flowers — but  with  a 
deadly  melancholy  in  her  looks  and  gestures.  When  Pereus  com- 
plains of  this,  and  infers  from  her  silence  that  he  is  an  object  of 
dislike  to  her,  siie  replies  that  this  reproach  is  unmerited ;  that  he 
has  been  her  choice ;  that  this  is  the  ddy  appointed  for  the  nuptials, 
and  that  she  is  come  to  perform  her  part. 

*'  Tis  true,  perchance,  my  spirits  are  not  buoyant, 

As  her's  should  be  who  doth  obtain  a  spouse 

Distinguished  like  thyself;  but  pensiveness 

In  some  is  nature's  cast ;  and  ill  could  he 

Whose  spirits  stagnate  in  a  constant  ebb, 

Trace  the  dim  cause  that  interdicts  their  flow;— 

And  often  an  officious  questioning, 

Instead  of  making  manifest  the  cause, 

Redoubles  the  effect.' 
Pereus  replies — be  knew  she  did  not  love  him ;  but  he  had  che- 
rished the  hope  that  he  was  not  hated  by  her.  In  time  for  her 
peace  and  his  own,  he  has  discovered  that  he  deceived  himself;  and 
therefore  he  releases  her  from  her  promise.  In  this  way,  he  can 
best  prove  how  well  he  loves  her,  and  how  well  he  deserves  her. — 
Myrrha  answers,  that  he  seems  to  delight  in  exasperating  her  grief ; 
which  she  accounts  for  by  the  approaching  change  of  state,  and  the 
separation  from  her  parents. 

*  The  long,  long  pilgrimage  to  other  realms ; 

The  change  of  manners  and  the  change  of  place ; 

The  long  farewell  to  all  familiar  objects^ 

And  all  familiar  friends,  from  childhood  loved ; 

And  other  thoughts,  by  thousands  and  by  thousands. 

All  passionate  and  tender,  and  all  sad. 

And  all  indisputably  better  known, 

And  felt  more  keenly,  than  by  any  other. 

By  thy  humane,  courteous,  and  lofty  heart. — 

1  gave  myself  spontaneously  to  thee; 

Nor  have  1  ever  with  repentant  thoughts, 

I  swear  to  thee,  look'd  back  on  this  resolve. 
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If  it  were  so,  I  woukt  have  tM  it  to  tliee : 
Thee,  above  all  men,  I  esteem  ;  from  thee 
Nothing  would  I  conceal^ — that  I  would  not 
Lilcewise,  from  my  owq  coBsciousness,  conceal*— 
Now  I  implore,  let  him  wha  loves  me  best,  i 
Speak  to  me  least  of  this  my  wretchedness* 
And  'twill  in  time,  I  feel  assured,  depart. 
Could  I,  not  prizing  thee,  give  thee  my  hand, 
I  should  despise  myself;  and  how  not  prize  thee? 
My  lip  knows  not  to  speak  that  which  my  heart 
Doth  not  firet  dictate:  yet  that  lip  assuxes  thee^ 
Swears  to  thee,  that  I  never  will  belong 
To  any  one  but  thee.' — vol.  iii.  pp,30S,  309. 

Emboldened  by  this,  he  asks  if  she  indeed  wil!  perform  her  pro* 
mise,  and  without  delay.  She  ans^vers  resolutely  that  she  will ; — 
but  she  desires  that  to-morrow  they  may  set  sail,  and  leave  Cyprus 
forever.  Astonished  at  this,  he  notices  the  inconsistency  that 
ihe  should  suiFer  so  severely  at  the  prospect  of  leaving  her  parents^ 
and  yet  hurry  her  departure,  and  talk  of  leaving  them  for  ever. 
8he  answefs  passionately,  that  she  wishes  to  kave  them  for  ever, 
and  tlten  die  of  grief.  This  incautious  speech  convinces  him  that 
«he  has  a  fixed  dislike  to  the  intended  marriage;  and  he  bids  her 
explain  herself  to  her  parents,  unless  she  woiud  hear  that  he  had 
destroyed  himself.  She  calls  him  eagerly  back,  but  in  vain ;  she 
then  runs  to  seek  her  nurse,  that  she  may  not  for  a  moment  be  left 
to  lierself.  Before  the  nurse  she  gives  way  to  tears — wishes  that 
grief  would  kill  her  before  the  marriage — death  being  her  only  hope 
— her  only  destiny.  The  nurse  tells  lier  diat  nothing  but  love  can 
occasion  such  sufferings  ;  that  she  had  long  suspected  this,  and  yet 
could  not  wholly  satisfy  herself  that  it  was  so.  One  day  she  ven- 
tured to  go  to  the  altar  of  Venus,  and  offer  incense  in  Mynha's 
name;  the  smoke  of  the  incense  was  repelled,  and  the  goddesa 
appeared  to  drive  her  from  the  temple.  Myrrha  now,  for  the  first 
time,  discovers,  in  broken  sentences,  that  she  feels  herself  the  victim 
of  that  godtfess's  revenge;  and  beseeches  the  nurse  to  put  an  end 
to  her  rtiisery  and  life  at  once.  The  nurse  is  about  to  hasten  to  her 
parents.  Myrrha  then  collects  herself ;  declares  that  she  has  found 
relief  from  her  tears,  and  observes  that  there  is  but  one  course  for 
her  to  pursue;  entreating  Euryclea  not  to  leave  her  till  the  ceremony 
is  performed. 

The  third  act  opens  with  a  scene  between  the  father  and  mother ; 
they  have  sent  for  Myrrha  to  interrogate  her  themselves.  She  en- 
ters with  a  firmer  step  and  better  countenance ;  but  is  disturbed  at 
perceiving  her  father.  Cin^ras  addresses  her  with  earnest  affec- 
tion; beseeching  her  to  consult  only  her  own  feelings,  and,  regard- 
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less  of  all  appearaaceSy  retract  her  cooaent  to  the  marriage,  if  she 
wished  so  to  do. 

*  if  yet 

Thy  will  is  changed  ;  if  thy  con^mhted  faith 

Be  irksome  to  thy  heart;  if  thy  free  choice, 

Though  once  spontaneous,  be  ner  longer  such  ; 

Be  bold ;  fear  nothing  in  the  world ;  reveal 

All  the  misgivings  of  thy  heart  to  us. 

Thou  art  by  nothing  bound ;  and  we  ourselves 

The  first  release  thee ;  and  thy  generous  lover, 

Worthy  of  thee,  confirms  this  liberty. 

Nor  will  we  tax  thee  with  inconstancy: 

Rather  will  we  admit,  that  thoughts  mature, 

Though  unforeseen,  constrain  thee  to  this  change. 

By  base  regards  thou  never  canst  be  moved ; 

Thy  noble  character,  thy  lofty  thoughts, 

Thy  love  for  us,  full  well  we  know  them  all/ — vol.  iii.  p.  317. 
Myrrha,  after  a  painful  effort,  replies  that  her  grief  *  passes  the 
confines  of  a  natural  sorrow that  an  angry  and  inexorable  deity 
dwells  within  her,  against  whom  all  her  power  is  vain*  She  feels 
herself,  '  with  slow,  though  sure  steps,  tottering  to  the  tomb;'  and 
not  presuming  to  covet  human  comfort,  she  believes  death  to  be 
her  only  cure,  and  as  such  expects  and  wishes  it.  She  has  struggled 
against  this,  and  still  will  struggle.  She  will  marry  Pereus  this  day, 
or  die.  She  entreats  them  to  rise  above  her  grief,  as  she  herself 
rises  above  it ;  and  she  makes  them  promise  that  they  will  let  her 
depart  immediately  after  the  marriage.  In  an  hour  she  promises  to 
be  ready  for  the  altar ;  and  she  returns  to  compose  her  countenance 
for  the  ceremony.  Cecris  then  confesses  to  her  husband  the  offence 
which  she  had  committed  against  Venus,  in  having  dared  to  refuse 
incense  to  her,  and  boasted  that  more  votaries  were  drawn  ta 
Cyprus  by  Myrrha's  beauty  than  by  devotion  to  the  goddess  of  the 
island.  This  confession  is  well  timed.  Cinyras  calmly  blames  her 
for  the  act,  and  still  more  for  having' concealed  it;  but  he  hopes 
that  the  anger  of  Venus  will  not  pursue  Myrrha  beyond  Cyprus, 
and  therefore  sees  the  necessity  of  accelerating  her  departure. 
Pereus  now  enters.  He  is  assured  that  Myrrha  wishes  to  be  united 
to  him ;  they  agree  that  the  marriage  shall  be  performed  in  the 
palace ;  and  thus  the  act  concludes. 

Myrrha  appears  with  a  mind  resolved,  calm,  and,  as  she  says, 
almost  joyous.  She  calls  Pereus  her  much-loved  consort,  and  tdk 
him  she  expects  soon  to  be  herself  again. 

*  To  find  myself  at  once 

With  thee  alone;  no  longer  to  behold 

One  of  the  many  objects  in  my  sight 

So  long  the  witnesses,  and  perhaps  the  cause. 

Of 
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Of  my  distress ;  t^if  sail  in  unknown  seas ; 

To  land  in  countries  hitherto  unseen  ; 

To  breathe  a  fresh  invigorating  air ; 

And  evermore  to  witness  at  my  side, 

Beaming  with  exultation,  and  with  love, 

A  spouse  like  thee ;  all  this,  I  am  convinced. 

Will  renovate  me  soon  a  second  time  '  • 

To  be  what  once  I, was/— vol.  iii.  p.  331. 

But  she  entreats  him  never  to  remiiKl  her  of  Cyprus  and  her  pa- 
rents— never  to  mention  them.    Pereus,  in  his  reply,  intimates 
^t,  if  the  marriage  had  been  broken  off,  he  meant  that  day  to  have' 
destroyed  himself ;  and  he  promises  that  it  shall  be  the  bushiess  of 
his  life  to  provide  for  her  happiness. 

<  ,  To  weep  with  thee, 

If  thou  desire  it;  with  festivity, 
And  mirthful  sports,  to  make  the  time  pass  by 
With  Hghter  wings,  and  cheat  thee  of  thy  cares ; 
With  strenuous  ^vatchfulness  t'  anticipate 
AH  thy  desires;  to  shew  myself  at  all  times. 
Whichever  most  thou  wishest  me  to  be. 
Consort,  protector,  brother,  friend,  or  servant ; 
Behold,  to  what  I  pledge  myself:  in  this, 
And  this  alone,  my  glory  and  my  life  , 
Will  all  be  centered.'—voL  iii.  p.  332. 
The  ceremony  begins ;  but  while  the  nuptial  hymns  are  singing, 
Myrrba  becon^es  more  a|[ui  more  disturbed.    At  length  she  breaks 
out  into  a  passionate  eitclamation  that  the  Furies  are  surrounding 
her,  and  that  this  Hymen  deserves  such  torches  as  theirs.  Pereus 
then  declares  that  she  shall  never  be  his  wife;  reproaches  her  for 
having  made  him  an  object  of  derision  to  the  world,  and  tells  her 
he  will  soon  satisfy  her  abhorrence«of  him,  which  is  now  plainly 
avowed.   Upon  his  departure,  Ciuyras  strongly  rebukes  Myrrha 
for  her  unexampled  waywardness.    She  entreats  him  to  kill  her; 
for  if  be  spares  her,  it  is  only  that  she  may  kill  herself.    She  is  left 
with  >her  mother;  and  a  scene  ensues  in. which  Myrrha,  in  broken 
and  frantic  speeches,  intimates  that  her  mother  is  the  fatal  and 
eternal  cause  of  her  misery.    Her  reason  is  not,  however,  yet 
wholly  overpowered;  and  she  imputes  these  wprd^  to  an  unknown 
power,  who  overrules  her  distempered  organs. 

The  fifth  act  opens  with  a  soliloquy  of  Cinyras.  Pereus  has  slain 
himself,  and  he  is  about  to  acquaint  Myrrlia  with  the  circumstance. 
A  horrid  scene  ensues :— be  declares  that  nothing  but  love  can  ex- 
plain her  conduct,  and  forces  her  to  declare  who  is  the  object.  The 
moment  that  she  has  betrayed  herself,  which  is,  however,  so 
managed  by  the  poet,  that  the  will  not  even  then  consents  to  th^ 
abomination, — she  seizes  her  father's  dagger,  and  ^tabs  herself. 
VOL-  XIV.  NO.  xxvin.      B  B  None 
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None  of  Alfieri's  plays  exhibit  his  dramatic  character  more 
strikingly  than  this.  It  might  have  been  said  that  any  other  man 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  subject,  if  we  had  not  seen  a  story 
equally  detestable  treated  in  our  own  days  by  Horace  Walpole. 
Even  Ovid,  in  relating  the  fable,  seems  to  expect  the  abhorrence 
of  the  reader ;  and  attempts  to  disarm  it^  by  preparing  him  for 
horrors. 

Diracanam:  procul  hinc  natae,  proculeste  parentes; 
Aut,  mea  si  vestras  mulcebunt  carmina  mentes, 
Desit  in  l]ac  mihi  parte  fides ;  nec  credite  factum. 
In  representing  Myrrha  as  impelled  by  a  fatality  of  which  she  is 
unconscious,  Alfieri  does  all  that  can  be  done  for  rendering  it  less 
hideous.  A  principle  of  fatalism  as  dreadful  as  that  which  per- 
vades the  Greek  drama  can  alone  render  such  a  character  endura- 
ble ;  but  a  modem  dramatist  cannot  believe  this  principle ;  and 
when  he  attempts  to  excite  by  it  the  deeper  feelings  of  tragedy,  he 
produces  that  dislike  in  the  reader  which  arises  from  incredulity. 
The  unlearned,  who  know  no  more  of  Venus  than  songs  and  pic- 
tures may  have  taught  them,  see  only  what  is  monstrous  in  the 
story,  and  understand  nothing  of  the  principle  whidi  is  designed  to 
mitigate  it ;  the  scholar,  on  the  other  hstnd,  who  comes  to  this 
drama  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  mythological  tale,  is  offended  at 
the  alterations  which  Alfieri  has  presumed  to  make  in  it ;  alterations 
which,  in  a  story  so  well  known,  and  of  such  importance  in  classi- 
cal mythology,  must  be  to  him  intolerable.  In  every  point  of  view 
the  subject  was  injudicious ;  ^  but  it  is  treated  vrifth  great  skill.  The 
secret  is  kept  out  of  sight  till  the  latest  m«ment;  and  Myrrha  is 
throughout  in  will  so  virtuous,  that  to  the  last,  even  when  all  is 
revealed,  she  ceases  not  to  be  an  object  of  pity. 

Alfieri  has  treated  other  subfects  as  arbitrarily,  but  not  always 
with  equal  judgment.  Thus  in  the  Second  Brutus,  he  represents 
Srutus  as  actually  the  son  of  Caesar.  Csesar  reveals  to  him  the 
secret  of  his  birth,  as  contained  in  a  letter  frotn  his  mother.  He 
Satisfies  Brutus  of  the  fact  Brutus  persi^s  in  his  purpose ; — gives 
the  signal  forlcilliiig  him,  though  he  do^  not  strike  the  blow  him- 
self;— and  concludes  by  acquainting  the  Roman  people  with 
1^11  these  circumstances !  This  is  outraging  common  sense  and 
feeling,  as  well  as  historical  truth.  In  the  Myrrha,  though  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  mythblogical  story,  he  has  given  a  heathen  colour- 
ing,— offended  Venus  beiitg  the  unseen  cause  of  all  the  evil; — but 
this  is  a  isingle  instance.  The  passion  which  he  delineates  is  always 
mere  passion,  unmodified  by  any  circumstances  of  time  and  coun- 
try, and  such  always  as  it  would  exist  in  Alfieri.  No  other  great  dra« 
matist  (assuredly  he  must  be  esteemed  such)  was  ever  so  little  ca- 
pable of  going  out  of  himself— of  transfusing  himself  into  other 
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beings, — that  he  may  see  with  their  eyes,  and  feel  with  their  pre- 
judices, and  reason  on  their  data,  and  act  from  iheir  motives. 
The  characters  of  his  creation  are  always  types  of  himself;  die 
only  difference  is  .in  the  colouring — ^some  are  black  and  i^ome 
wfake — bat  all  are  AUieris.  His  patriots  and  his  tyrants  differ  only 
in  the  direction  of  their  innate  and  unconquerable  pride.  Hence 
there  arises  one  great  defect  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Myrrha, 
where  all  the  characters  are  virtuous,  but  which  pervades  most  of 
his  other  dramas.  He  delineates  historical  personages  neither  as 
they  were  according  to  the  calm  judgment  of  history,  nor  as  they 
appeared  to  themselves, — but  as  he  chooses  to  represent  them  ; 
acting  upon  his  conceptions,  and  not  their  own.  He  exhibits 
them  upon  the  stage,  with  their  thoughts  and  motives  naked  and 
exposed, — as  the  Lame  Devil  shews  Cleophas  the  secret  intrigues 
in  Madrid.  But  men  no  more  carry  their  hearts  thus  open  in 
reality,  than  houses  are,  like  the  prints  in  the  Diable  Boiteux,  open 
to  the  streets.  His  Philip  the  Second  is  a  tremendous  tyrant, 
pourtrayed  with  more  force  than  Schiller's ;  though  Schiller,  as  a 
poet,  is  far  above  Alfieri.  But  the  Philip  of  history  is  a  much 
more  awful  character  than  Alfieri  has  conceived; — more  awful, 
perhaps,  than  he  was  capable  of  conceiving.  Philip  was  a  sove- 
reign who  deliberately  committed  the  foulest  crimes  and  cruelties, 
Bot  from  a  perverse  will,  or  a  wicked  heart — not  without  conscience, 
or  in  opposition  to  its  dictates — but  because  he  thought  it  his 
duty;  fc^cause  will,  heart,  and  conscience  had  been  poisoned  by  a 
system  of  religion  which  it  would  be  an  affectation  of  candour,  and 
a  betrayal  of  true  religion,  to  designate  by  any  lighter  epithet  than 
that  of  horrible. 

Sismondi  says  that  Alfieri  has  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  the 
great  tragic  writers  of  France,  and  above  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries, ^t  Alfieri  isas  much  above  the  French  tragedians,  in  every 
re/sp^t,  as  he  is  below  Goethe  and  Schiller.  To  compare  him 
wkb  our  own  mighty  dramatist  would  be  absurd,  so  immeasurable 
ib  the  distance.  He  has  united,  says  Sismondi,  the  beauty  of  art, 
the  unity,  the  purity  of  design,  the  probability  proper  to  the  French 
theatre^,  to  the  sublimity  of  situations  and  characters,  and  the  im« 
portance  of  events  of  the  Greek  theatre,  to  the  profundity  of  thought 
and  of  sentiment  of  the  English  theatre;*  This  praise  is  exagge- 
rated; but  the  opinion  of  a  writer  who  can  thus  estimate  the 
French  drama,  can  be  worth  nothing  in  dramatic  criticism. 
]VJ r.  Forsyth,  who  censures  Alfieri'^  manner,  and  speaks  with  more 
^parity  of  his  character  iban  would  result  from  a  fair  estimate  of 
bis  good  and  evil  quaUties,  agrees  with  Sismopdi  in  exhibiting  his 
dramatic  pow«r.  He  says,  ^  Where  lives  the  tragic  poet  equal  to 
Alfieri?  Has  England  or  France. one  that  deserves  the  name  ?  Schil- 
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ler  may  excel  him  in  those  peals  of  terror  which  thunder  through 
bis  gloomy  and  tempestuous  scenes;  but  he  is  poorer  in  thought 
and  inferior  in  the  mechanism  of  his  dramas.'  This  critical  opinipa 
is  delivered  with  little  judgment.  The  latter  works  of  Schiller  are 
as  full  of  thought  as  of  poetry, — the  Wallenstein,  for  instance,  of 
which  wchaveso  admirable  a  translation  by  Mr.  Coleridge; — but 
in  Alfieri  there  is  as  little  of  thought  as  of  imagination  or  of  fancy, 
— passion  is  the  sole  ingredient  of  his  plays.  The  question,  whei^e 
lives  his  tragic  equal  i  might  have  been  triumphantly  answered,  in 
Germany  and  in  England:  Schiller,  Goethe,  Joanna  Baillie^  are 
all  superior  to  him.  His  verse,  indeed,  is  constructed  more  skil- 
fully  than  Miss  Baillie's;  and  the  character  of  his  dramas  is  per- 
fectly original ;  but  in  poetry,  in  thought,  in  feeling,  they  leave 
him  far  behind.  Schlegel,  on  the  contrary,  undervalues  Alfieri,  as 
much  as  he  overrates  Calderon.  The  latter  writer  is  far  more  justly 
appreciated  by  Sismondi ;  but  in  delivering  an  opinion  in  contra- 
diction to  that  of  Schlegel,  it  becomes  us  to  acknowledge  that,  of 
all  critics,  he  alone  has  done  full  justice  to  the  Greek  dramatists  and 
toShakspeare. 

.  Alfieri's  defects  have  never  been  so  well  discriminated  as  by  the 
present  translator. 

*  Energy  and  precison  are  the  great  characteristics  of  his  manner. 
There  is  little  sensibility,  and  still  less  imagination,  displayed  in  his 
works.  There  are  few  particular  passages,  which,  ti»  in  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare,  and  others  of  our  great  dramatic  writers,  forcibly  arrest  the 
readers  attention.  The  effect  of  his  plays  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
a  character  who  never  excites  astonishment  by  any  brilliant,  transcen- 
dent, or  sublime  action,  but  who,  by  keeping  the  ordinary  tenor  of  his  con- 
duct to  a  pitch  of  uniform  dignity,  produces,'on  the  whole,  an  impression 
of  deep  respect.  Alfieri's  plays  are  all  austere.  The  characters,  though 
Ihey  talk  very  much  of  the  circumstance^  in  which  they  are  placed, 
and  indeed  talk  of  nothing  else,  do  not  go  into  any  analysis  of  their  feel- 
ings; there  is  nothing  like  the  refinement  of  sentimental,  or  the  meta- 
physic  of  imaginative  passion  among  them ;  but,  on  the  otberhand,  they 
are  often  placed  in  situations,  which,  if  the  plays  were  brought  forward 
on  the  stage,  would  allow  to  accomplished  actors  considerable  scope  for 
the  developtpent  of  a  deeper  and  wider-extended  range  of  passion,  than, 
in  their  composition,  is  given  utterance  to  in  words.*- — Pr^ace^  p.  xxvi. 

*  It  is  not  usual  to  point  out  the  defects  of  an  author  which  one  de- 
sires to  be  instrumental  in  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the  public  ;  but 
1  can  scarcely  refrain  from  remarking,  that  Alfieri  would  have  been  a 
much  greater  dramatic  writer,  if  the  objects  which  he  had  chosen  for 
4he  excitement  of  the  passions  of  his  heroes  and  heroines  had  not  almost 
all  of  them  been  of  a  palpable  and  material  cast.  With  the  struggles  of 
conscience;  with  the  most  exalted  of  all  our  feelings,  the  devotipnal 
ones  ;  with  those  hidden  mysteries,  and  invisible  sources  of  sublimity, 
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shadowed  forth  in  the  actions  and  sufferings  of  the  greatest  minds;''  in 
short,  with  all  that  cannot  be  disappointed  or  rewarded  on  earth,  Alfieri 
seems  wholly  unacquainted. 

^  His  Saul,  perhaps,  and  his  Antigone,  ^rm  the  nK)st  striking  excep- 
tions to  this  remark.  But  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  travel 
with  Shakspeare  through  the  pathless  regions  of  human  passion  and  hu^ 
man  thought,  will  find  in  reading  these  tragedies  a  sense  of  baldness,  a 
feeling  of  want,  perpetually  forced  upon  their  minds. 

^  The  soul  of  Alfieri  was  of  the  first  order,  but,  as  Madame  de  Stael 
justly  observes,  he  seemed  rather  born  for  action  than  for  thought.  His 
characters  are  influenced  by  lofty  motives,  if  those  motives  are  com- 
pared with  the  standard  pf  those  which  generally  actuate  human  beings, 
but  if  compared  with  the  loftier  standard  of  conceivable  human  sub- 
limity (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term)  in  vice  or  virtue ;  pf  that 
sublimity  which  is  bedded  rather  in  the  invisible  than  visible  world ;  as 
that  sublimity  is  represented  to  us  in  the  spiritual  beings  of  Milton, 
and  above  all  in  his  Satan;  and  in  many  of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare^ 
such  as  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  &c.  &c.  they  certainly,  if  "  weighed  iu  th^ 
balance,  will  be  found  wanting." 

*  Finally,  like  the  characters  of  Richardson,  though  in  a  very  diffe-  . 
rent  way,  they  talk  of  nothfng  but  of  themselves,  and  of  each  other, 
tind  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  exterior  circum- 
stance gives  the  form  to  the  character,  and  not  the  character  the  form  ^ 
to  the  exterior  circumstance.  Their  minds  are  cramped  in  the  fetters 
of  events.  They  never  think  or  feel  but  in  connection  with  tangibly 
motives;  and  so  far  from  the  good  characters  heightening, the  charm, 
and  the  bad  ones  deepening  the  gloom,  of  the  scenes  that  surround 
them,  and  the  imagination  and  intellect  of  both  the  bad  and  the  good 
casting  an  individual  and  untransferable  complexion  on  the  events  with 
which  they  are  ushered  into  notice,  their  most  marked  and  distinguish- 
ing features  on  the  other  hand  originate  in  the  transactions  in  which  they 
are  involved.' — Freface^  p.  xxviii — xxxi. 

Such  as  these  dramas  afe,  holding  so  high  a  place  in  Italian  li- 
terature, and  in  European  reputation,  they  well  deserved  to  h% 
translated  ;  nor  would  it  have  been  easy  to  find  a  more  competent 
translator  than  the  writer,  who  has  with  so  much  ability  and  acute- 
ness  characterised  them.  The  task  was  very  arduous.  Never  did 
any  writer  succeed  in  tragedy — scarcely  did  ever  any  one  attempt 
it — who  had  so  little  fancy,  so  little  sensibility,  so  little  imagination^ 
as  Alfieri;  strength  of  passion  and  strength  of  language  were  all  to 
^hich  he  trusted. 

*  The  Italian  language,'  says  the  translator, '  is  so  eminently  "  soft  and 
clear,"  that  no  austerity  of  style  can  rob  it  of  the  power  of  fascination 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  exquisite  melody  of  its  sounds.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  English  language';  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
blank  verse  constructed  in  our  tongue  upon  a  model  as  severe  as  .that  of 

vAlfieri,  would  be  generally  deemed  harsh  and  unpoetical.  As  far  as  I 
)iftv«  indulged  in  inversions,  my  language  is  like  that  of  the  original.  An 
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inverted  style  of  speaking  h  natordl  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  ^rong 
emotion,  in  which  state  tragedy  tlsually  presents  characters.  .When 
much  excited,  we  express  that  part  of  the  subject  which  is  uppermost 
in  our  minds,  without  attending  to  logical  order;  we  neglect  those  nice 
gradations  which  prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for,  and  usher  in,  our 
meaning.  We  plunge  at  once  into  thp  subject  matter  of  our  discourse, 
and  bring  up  the  rear  of  it  as  well  as  we  can,  occasionally  not  without 
some  disarray  of  after  words,  at  least  as  respects  an  exact  order  of 
grammatical  sequence,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  detrinient  of  philolo- 
gical perspicuity.  Alfieri  says,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  that  ^ 
style  fit  for  tragedy  is  principally  obtained  by  avoiding  the  or^inaiy 
collocation  of  words/— Pr^^iice,  p.  xxiv — xxv. 

Something  of  that  unusual  collocatioo  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  ha^ 
thought  it  became  him  to  follow  his  original,  the  reader  will  have 
perceived  in  the  extracts  which  have  been  given.  But  where  the 
author  rises  the  translator  rises  also;  and  the  finest  parts  of  thes^ 
plays  are  those  which  are  best  translated. 


Art.  III.  Personal  Narrative  of  Traveb  to  the  Equinoctial 
Regions  of  the  New  Continefit,  during  thej^ears  1799—1804. 
By  Alexander  de  Humboldt  and  Aime  Bonpland;  with  Maps, 
Plans,  &c.  Written  in  French  by  Alexander  de  Humboldt,  iai 
Translated  into  Englidi  by  Helen/Maria  Williams.  Voki.  i.  &  ii. 
London.  1814. 

"tl[^E  have  been  rather  tardy  in  directing  our  attention  to  thb 
^  ^  labours  of  this  celebrated  traveller ;  and  we  hardly  know  what 
excuse  to  offer  for  such  apparent  neglect  towards  so  highly  gifted  a 
person.  It  is  some  consolation,  however,  to  be  able  to  state  that 
Our  readers  will  lose  but  little  from  the  delay,  for,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  two  volumes  now  before 
us,  and  from  two  others  under  the  title  of  *  Researches,'  which 
we  shall  notice  hereafter,  the  most  material  parts  of  all  his  former 
publications  have  been,  or  will  be,  worked  up  anew,  and  in  a  less 
bulky  form  than  that  in  which  some  of  them  originally  appeared. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  though  it  may  be  his 
misfortune,  that  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  injudicious  friends, 
who  speak  of  his  pretensions  in  a  strain  of  exaggerated  panegyric 
that  must  pain  a  modest  man,  and  shanie  a  wise  one: — to  term 
M.  de  Humboldt '  the  first  of  travellers'  is  little;  he  is  represented 
as  one  in  whom  may  be  found  the  rare  union  of  all  that  Plato, 
Thales,  and  Pythagoras  taught  among  the  ancients — all  tha^ 
Montesquieu,  Buffon,  D'Alembert  have  written  among  the  mo- 
dems. Astronomer,  physiologist,  metaphysician,  antiquary,  philo- 
logist,— he  superadds,  it  is  sa^,  to  ail  these  characters  a  profaodity 
of  wisdom  in  political  economy,  and  an  enlarged  compreheiincm 
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in  the  of  statistics  that  would  do  honour  to  the  first  statea- 

man  of  any  age  or  country.  Language  like  this  has  had  its  usua} 
effects.  It  haa  naade  the  subject  of  it  impatient  of  just  rebuke; 
atid  JVI .  de  Humboldt  is  disposed  to  be  offended  with  us,  because^ 
ill  our  review  of  the  Missionary  Traveb,  (No.  XXVI.  p.  Sii53)  we 
aninuidverted  on  his  quoting  a  fact  from  a  journal  in  which  it  did 
not  exists  and. which  he  now  admits  to  be  the  case.  We  know 
nothing  of  thait  uujiiendly  criticism  of  which  he  complains.  M.de 
Hutnboldt  may  rest  assured  that  we  deprecate  alike  all  bias  of 
friendship  or  hostility  towards  tlie  person  of  an  author ;  but  he  may 
also  be  assured  that  we  shall  use  all  possible  freedom  with  his 
works;  neither  lavishly  bestowing  undeserved  praise,  nor  wantonly 
scattering  malicious  and  unjustifiable  censure :  we  are  disposed, 
mdeed,  to  think  very  highly  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  acquirements;  we 
admire  his  zeal  and  unwearied  industry  in  collecting  information, 
and  his  liberality  in  distributing  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  a 
duty  to  perform  which  wjU  neither  permit  our  senses  to  be  ^  ravish<- 
ed,'  nor  our  judgment  swayed,  *  by  the  whistling  of  a  name.' 

The  *  Personal  Narrative  of  Travels'  is  a  quaint  title,  which 
would  seem  to  have  had  its  origin  fcom  a  feeling  of  the  author, 
founded,  we  fear,  on  experience,  that '  the  curiosity  of  the  public  iB 
oftener  fixed  on  the  persons  of  jtraveliers  than  on  their  zcqrksJ  ^be 
many  volumes  hitherto  published  were  the  joint  adventure  of 
M*  Bonpland  and  himself;  though  the  latter  was  but  a  kind  of 
sleeping  partner;  it  now  appears  that  they  haive  dissolved  thejGrnl, 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  announces,  in  the  Introduction,  that  the  pfe«« 
sent  narrative  was  composed  by  himself  from  notes  taken  on  the 
spot.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  a  title  not  well  suited  tq  the  work;  first, 
because  the  volumes  have  very  little  of  narrative  in  them ;  and 
secondly,  because  his  own  personal  observations  hold  but  a  se- 
condary place  to  those  of  otlier  persons ; — we  will  not,  however, 
quarrel  with  him  in  limine; — our  stumbling  at  the  threshold  shall 
not  prevent  us  from  examining  the  building  within,  nor  shall  our 
dislike  to  the  name  of  the  fabric,  influence  our  judgment  in  passing 
sentence  on  the  design  and  execution. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reviewing  M.  de  Humboldt's  book  ;  th^ 
analytical,  which,  by  excluding  the  superfluous  matter,  would  lay 
bare  a  skeleton  composed  of  but  scanty  and  meagre;  materials,  as 
far  as  the  present  volumes  are  concerned ;  and  the  synthetical,  if  w^ 
may  be  allowed  that  term  to  express  the  collecting  together  his  gene- 
ral views  and  ofnnions,  and,  according  to  his  own  taste,  ^  exhibiting 
them  in  groups,  and  not  separately,  as  they  were  successively  obr 
served.'  We  prefer  the  latter,  as  being  less  dry,  and  possessing 
)[iu>reuy^  tha  advantage  of  displaying  the  author's  manner  of  treat- 
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ing  a  subject,  qs  well  as  the  matter  of  it;  and  we  are  certain  of  its 
'  being  the  one  most  agreeable  to  himself. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  detain  our  readers  with  the  Baron's 
account  of  himself  from  his  *  boyish  days/ — his  thirst  after  foreign 
travel, — ^his  disappointment  in  not  going  to  Egypt — in  not  joining 
the  expedition  to  New  Holland  upder  Captain  Baudin — in  not 
embarking  for  Algiers — his  journey  to  Madrid — to  Corunna, — 
which,  with  a  catalogue  raisonn6  of  hrs  mathematical  and  philo^ 
sophical  instruments,  take  up  about  forty  pages,  in  what  he  calls 
preparations. 

:  It  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  on  looking  over  the  contents 
of  the  two  volumes,  that  they  are  occupied  almost  wholly  with  an 
tccomit  of  a  voyage  from  Corunna  to  Cumana,  performed  in  about 
thirty-seven  days,  including  a  stoppage  of  five  days  at  Teneriffe. 
He  is  apprized,  indeed,  as  if  to  prevent  disappointment,  that '  the 
course  was  such  as  is  taken  by  all  vessels  destined  for  the  Antilles 
since  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus' — and  that  *  a  voyage  from  the 
Coast  of  Spain  to  the  Canary  islands,  and  thence  to  South  Ame- 
rica, is  scarcely  attended  with  any  event  which  deserves  attention,* 
especially  when  undertaken  in  summer,'  which  was  the  season  of 
the  present  voyage.  There  are  few  of  his  readers,  we  should 
apprehend,  who  will  not  have  anticipated  this  piece  of  informal 
tion.  In  the  course  of  the  300  years  and  upwards  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus,  they  will  probably  call 
to  mind  that  300,000  ships  at  least  must  have  made  the  same  pas- 
sage, without  deviating  three  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  same 
beaten  track,  all  of  them  *  crossing  the  ocean  from  east  to  w^t 
on  a  calm  and  pacific  sea,  which  Spanish  sailors  call  the  Ladies* 
Gu]{-^el golfo  delas  damask 

Many  of  those  who  may  not  have  the  curiosity  to  go  regukurly 
through  the  pages  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  may  nevertheless  wish  to 
know  what  are  the  nature  and  distribution  of  the  subjects  employed 
to  fill  up  two  volumes  on  so  $hort  and  common  a  passage  by  sea, 
:which,  to  ordinary  minds,  aiTords  little  more  than  a  daily  renewiJ 
of  that  ennui  which  passengers  generally  feel,  and  a  daily  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  view  of  sky  and  water,  to  the  end  of  the  voyage; 
and  but  a  meagre  supply  of  subjects  for  the  observation  even 
of  the  most  inquisitive  traveller.  Tlie  passage  then  from  Corunna 
to  the  Canaries  occupies  ]0S  pages,  which  are  chiefly  employed  iu 
dissertations  on  the  trade-rwinds,  the  giilf^tream,  currents,  marine 
productions,  and  general  observations  on  volcanic  mountains  sug- 
gested by  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  Canary  islands;  and  a  discus- 
sion on  the  distance  at  which  high  mountains  may  be  seen  at  sea; 
all  of  whic^  are  enlarged  upon  as  being  interesting  to  navigators, 
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and  beneficial  to  navigation.  The  remaining  part  of  the  first 
volume,  from  page  1()9  to  289,  is  wholly  occupied  by  observa- 
tions^ descriptions,  and  discussions  relative  to  the  Canary  islands, 
but  more  particularly  to  Teneriflfe;  and  with  the  accoinit  of  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Peak  of  Teyde,  an  object  which  seems  to  have  laid  such 
hold  on  our  author's  mind,  that  we  find  it  renewed,  after  his 
arrival  at  Oumana,  from  the  14Sd  to  the  182d  page  of  the  second 
volume.  Hie  former  part  of  this  second  volume  consists  chiefly  of 
dissertations  on  meteorology,  hydrography,  and  magnetism ;  and 
the  latter  part  contains  some  notices  not  very  ijnportant,  nor  yet 
wholly  uninteresting,  on  that  part  of  the  new  world  on  which  they 
had  just  landed. 

As  M.  de  Humboldt  is  not  over  scrupulous  in  censuring  former 
navigators  for  their  ignorance,  or  want  of  attention  to  matters 
which  he  considers  as  highly  *  interesting  to  navigation,'  he  will  not 
be  offended  at  the  freedom  we  shall  use  in  examining  his  claims  to 
the  great  benefits  which  he  would  be  thought  to  have  conferred, 
by  this  voyage,  on  the  theoretical  part  of  that  science ;  especially 
^s  it  is  on  this  ground  that  he  mainly  rests  his  apology  for  having 
fiHed  a  volume  with  remarks  on  the  great  *  high  road  of  nations,'  af 
Mr.  Madison  calls  it,  which  was  first  marked  out  by  Columbus^ 
anil» followed  by  all  succeeding  travellers.  ' 

On  the  5ih  June,  1799,  M.  de  Humboldt  and  his  friend  Aim6 
Bonpland  sailed  from  Corunna  on  board  the  Spanish  sloop  Pizarro ; 
and  after  a  struggle  of  the  moral  feelings  so  common  and  so  na-^ 
tiiral  on  leaving,  perhaps  for  ever,  all  that  is  near  and  dear,  and 
giving  vent  to  the  reflexions  suggested  by  the  feeble  light  of  a 
fishing  hut  at  Lisarga,  *  the  last  object  they  beheld  \n  the  west  of 
Europe,'  self-preservation  resumed  her  empire,  and  their  chief 
anxiety  was  how  to  escape  the  English  cruizers;  this  point 
once  secured,  they  began  to  feel  themselves  at  ease,  and  seriously 
to  set  about  *  some  observations  which  might  prove  interesting 
to  navigators.'  The  first  of  them  put  on  record  was  suggested 
by  experiencing  the  effect  of  the  great  current  which  from  the 
Azores  is  said  to  direct  itself  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Canary  islands.  *  Comparing,'  says  de  Humboldt, 
*  the  place  of  oor  ship  deduced  from  Berthoiid's  Timekeeper,  with 
the  pilot's  reckoning,  I  was  able  to  discover  the  smallest  variations 
in  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents.'  This  is>  indeed,  a 
discovery  of  some  importance,  perfectly  new,  and  interesting 
■beyond  measure  to  navigators;  it  is  one,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
which  the  most  accurate  and  experienced  navigator  never  dreamt 
of  seeing  accomplished  by  any  means,  much  less  by  a  comparison 
of  the  place  of  a  ship,  however  correctly  obtained,  with  the 
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reckoning  by  the  log;  because  the  experienced  navigjEitor  know?  to^ 
well  that  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  ascertain  a  ship's  placfs 
by  the  ^  pilot's  reckoning.'  The  log  in  merchant-ships  is  usually  hove 
every  two  hours;  in  king's  ships  every  hour;  it  is  an  incorrect  in- 
strument, acted  upon  very  differently  from  the  great  body  with 
which  ^  it  is  supposed  to  be  simultaneously  moved  along ;  the  line 
which  is  used  to  measure  the  velocity  is  not  always  itself  carefully 
measured;  it  is  subject  to  considerable  contraction  and  expansion 
by  being  alternately  wet  and  dry ;  the  minute,  or  half  minute  glaS3 
is  seldom  true  to  a  second;  tbe  moment  of  the  knot  leaving  the 
tafferel  rail  of  the  ship  is  rarely  simultaneous  with  the  moment  of 
turning  the  glass,  and  the  line  is  mostly  stopped  at  some  unequal 
spot  in  the  divisions  by  knots,  and  the  fraetioDal  part  guessed  at 
*— but  these  are  trifling  errors ;  the  log  is  som^timeis  hpve  by  one 
person,  sometimes  by  another;  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour  tbe 
ship  may  go  two,  three,  or  four  knots;  at  die  end,  eight  or  nine;  in 
the  middle,  it  may  have  been  calm ;  the  person  who  throws  it  takes 
a  rough  average.  Again : — the  ship  i»  scarcely  ever  steered  in  a 
right  line  for  five  minutes  together,  her  head  vibrating  a  quarter^ 
or  half,  j^r  a  whole  point,  on  each  side  of  her  direct  course,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill,  or  the  want  of  it,  in  the  helmsman*  All  th^  thing? 
considered,  it  would  be  idle  to  contend  that  the  *  pilot's  reckoMog' 
is  a  point  of  comparison  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  velocity  of  a 
current.  M.  de  Humboldt  will  hardly  turn  short  round  upon  ut, 
and  say  that  these  things  do  not  happen  in  a  Spanish  ^  pilot's 
reckoning,'  because  he  has  informed  us,  in  another  place,  that  whea 
be  predicted  that  land  would  be  seen  at  such  an  hour,  and  accord- 
ingly was  seen,  the  pilots  laughed  at  him,  <  and  thought  themselves 
two  or  three  clays  sail  from  tbe  coast ;'  (vol.  ii.  p.  9o.>— an  admira- 
ble reckoning  by  which  to  compare  the  place  of  the  ship  as  der 
duced  from  the  chronometer,  and  thereby  to  discover  '  the  smallest 
variations  in  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents  j'  • 

This  little  flourish,  however,  seems  to  be  given  for  no  other  pur^ 
pose  than  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a  long  dissertatioa 
on  currents  in  general,  and  particularly  on  that  which  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf-stream,  though  it  is  not  ea^  to 
discover  what  connection  there  can  be  between  the  Gulf-stream  of 
Florida  and  a  passage  from  Coruuna  to  the  Canary  islands.  Inf 
deed,  a  *  Personal  Narrative'  of  travels  is  not  exactly  tbe  f^ce 
where  one  would  look  for  discussions  on  the  euirents  of  the 
Atlantic;  at  any  rate,  if  the  narrator  should  think  pi^tp^r  to  digress 
for  twenty  or  diirty  pages  from  hi»  direct  route  .^piek  up  an 
extraneous  subject,  it  is  but  fair  to  expect  be  has  some  new  fiEUits 
to  record,  or  some  nevtr  elucidation  to  oner  of  thoae  already  known ; 
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Af .  deHiifldlM)}dt^  as  far  as  our  sagacity  has  been  able  to  penetrate;^ 
Iras  netdier  of  these  to  pkad  in  excuse  for  this  aberration;  on  the 
<2€Mitrary,  be  merely  recapitulates  well  known  facts,  and  propagatea 
aoew  oid  and  ill-digested  opinions.  His  language  too  is  sometimes 
not  suflSciently  clear  to  free  it  from  the  suspicion  of  error* 
When  he  says,  for  instan<^e,  that  the  current  which  is  felt  between 
the  Azores,  the  southern  coasts  of  Portugal,  and  the  Canary  islands, 
is  commonly  attributed  to  that  tendency  towards  the  east,  ^  which 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  impress  on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,'  the  exprestiion  is  not  only  unphilosopfaical,  but  is  scarcely 
intelligible :  it  may  be,  for  we  have  not  the  original,  the  fault  of 
tbe  translator ;  but  our  opinion  is  inclined  tbe  other  way.  We 
should  have  thought  also  that  so  learned  and  scientific  a  writer  a» 
3m.  de  Humboldt  would  not  have  quoted  M.  de  Fleurieu,  in  hi^ 
potes  to  the  Voyage  of  Captain  Marchand,  for  an  opinion  that  the 
Mediterranean  lose^,  by  evaporation,  more  water  tiian  the  rivers 
can  supply,  without  once  noticing  Halley  who  established  that 
theory  on  the  basis  of  experiment  before  Fleurieu  was  born.  We 
mean  not  to  support  the  truth  of  Halley's  theory  ;  we  know  it  b 
liable  to  a  multitude  of  objections,  from  which  the  old  notion  of  an 
under-current  setting  out  of  the  Straits  is  entirely  free ;  and  if  it 
has  been  proved  experimentally,  what  should  be  the  case  theo-*. 
retically,  that  tbe  water  of  the  Mediterranean  is  more  salt,  and 
consequently  of  greater  specific  gravity,  than  that  of  the  Atlantic, 
it  is  as  necessary  that  the  former  should  rush  out  underneath^  and 
the  latter  rush  in  abovey  as  that  the  flame  of  a  candle  should  be 
driven  by  the  cold  air  through  the  bottom  of  a  door  into  the  room; 
^bile  the  more  rarified  air  carries  it  outwards  at  the  top  of  the 
door.  This  under  current  and  the  two  lateral  currents  which  To* 
£no  fotind  constantly  setting  outwards  along  the  shores  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  at  new  and  full  moon,  afford  a  more  satisfactory  solu« 
tion  of  tbe  problem  than  the  unequal  effect  of  evaporation.  From 
Fleurieu,  however,  our  author  learned  that  the  *  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
cause  a  movement  in  the  neighbouring  ocean,  and  that  their  in- 
iSoence  is  felt  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred  leagues:'  and  he  sfeem^ 
fully  persnaded  that  *  the  opening'  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  hs^ 
accekrated  the  motion  of  the  waters  towards  the  east.'  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  dwell  a  little  on  a  point  so  '  interesting  to  naviga-^ 
tio».' 

It  hs»  long  been  received  as  an  established  fact,  that  the  great 
iUewBik  of  Florida,  lisually  kmown  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf-streamy 
ib  solely  owitig  to  the  a6eumulated  mass  of  water  forced  into  the 
Ghilf  of  Mexico  by  the  trade-winds  blowing  perpetually,  and  with 
little  or  no  tariatidn,  froin  die  S.  E.  on  on6  side,  and  the  N.  E 
'  ^  '  •   ^  on 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  line,  the  focal  point  of  their  united  forces 
being  just  opposite  the  entrance  into  the  Caribbean  sea^  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  great  anti-chamber  to  the  gulf.  M.  de 
Humboldt  seems  to  think  that  the  attention  of  naturalists  was 
first  directed  to  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  1776 
*  by  the  curious  observations  of  Franklin  and  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den/  which  is  not  the  case.  We  find  this  opinion  in  many  of  the 
old  voyages,  to  which  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  turn  for  a 
specific  reference,  especially  as  we  happen  to  have  before  us  a  little 
tract,  published  in  1762,  called  the  *  Atlantic  Pilot,'  by  *  William 
Gerard  de  Brahm,  Esq.  Surveyor  General  of  the  Southern  District 
of  North  America,'  in  which  he  ascribes  the  ordinary  elevation  of 
the  waters  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  stream  of  Florida,  en- 
tirely to  the  trade-winds ;  but  adds  that  the  lunar  influence,  acting 
with  or  against  the  variable  winds,  without  the  tropics,  has  some 
effect  in  accelerating  or  retarding  the  velocity  of  the  stream ;  '  the 
disposition  of  the  stream,'  as  he  expresses  it, '  being  increased  to 
its  superlative,  if  the  effects  both  of  the  winds  and  moon  are  com* 
bined :'  and  he  exemplifies  the  operations  of  these  combined  powers 
on  the  neighbouring  shores  in  various  ways,  and  giveij  among  others 
the  following  singular  fact,  as  having  fidlen  within  his  own  know*« 
ledge : 

In  the  month  of  September,  of  the  year  1759,  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  the  N.  E.  so  gretitly  impeded  the  current  of  the  Gulf- 
stream,  that  the  water,  forced  at  the  same  tinoe  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  the  trade-winds,  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  not  only  the 
Tortugas  and  other  islands  disappeared,  but  the  highest  trees  were 
Covered  on  the  peninsula  of  Larga ;  and  at  this  time,  he  states,  the 
Litbury  snow,  John  Lorrain,  master,  being  caught  in  the  gale, 
came  to  an  anchor,  as  the  master  supposed,  in  Hawke  channel, 
but  to  his  great  surprize  found  his  Tessel  the  next  day  high  and  dry 
on  Elliott's  island,  and  his  anchor  suspended  in  the  boughs  of  a 
tree. 

\  Thus  then  the  cause  of  this  perpetual  current  may  be  considered 
as  perfectly  ascertained;  and  though  M.  de  Humboldt,  widi 
due  philosophical  caution,  admits  the  cause,  he  seems  to  have 
wholly  mistaken  the  effect  in  supposing  the  continuance  of  the 
Gulf-stream  to  the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  and  from  thence  txh 
wards  the  E.  and  the  E.  S.  E.;  aud  that  the  waters,  *  still  pre- 
serving a  part  of  the  impulsion  they  have  received  hear  a  thousand 
leagues  distance,  form  a  current  on  the  meridian  of  the  isles  of 
Corvo  and  Flores,  l60  leagues  in  breadth ;'  adding  '  we  cannot 
doubt  bat  the  samec^use,'  that  is,  the  trade-winds,^' which  drive  the 
waters  to  make  the  circuitous  sweep  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  agi* 
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tates  tbem  also  near  the  isle  of  Madeira/  We  .certainly  must 
take  leave  to  doubt  both  these  positions,  and  to  maintain  that  the 
trade-winds  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  agitation  of  the  waters 
near  the  isle  of  Madeira,  of  Flores,  or  of  Corvo.  This  supposed 
whirlpool  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  or,  as  he  chuses  to  call  it^ 
'  the  current  of  rotation,'  of  3800  leagues  in  extent,  though  far  from 
being  a  new,  is,  as  we  conceive,  a  very  erroneous  idea ;  and  we  are 
the  more  surprized  that  M.  de  Humboldt  did  not  see  the  inconsist- 
-ency  of  admitting  the  existence  of  such  a  current — after  reprobating 
the  idle  story  about  the  change  of  colour,  and  the  saltness  of  the 
water,  of  the  Oronoco,  in  the  sea,  at  sixty  leagues  from  its  mouthy 
which  he  very  properly  calls  ^  a  fable  invented  by  the  coasting  pi* 
lots/  *  It  is  undoubtedly  true,'  he  says,  *  that  the  influence  of  the 
most  considerable  rivers  of  America,  such  as  the  Amazons,  the 
Plata,  the  Oronoco,  the  Mississipi,  and  the  Magdalena^  is  restricted, 
in  this  respect,  within  much  narrower  limits  than  is  generally 
thought (vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;)  and  yet  he  would  have  us  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  current,  without  a  constantly  impelling  force,  flowing 
in  a  circle  of  3800  leagues:  nay,  more, — he  ventures  to  estimate  the 
time  of  its  revolution  at  *  two  years  and  ten  months,  from  our  know- 
ledge of.  the  swiftness  of  currents.' 

We  know  it  is,  or  at  least  has  been,  a  common  opinion  that  this 
Gulf*stream,  after  striking  the  |;reat  bank  of  Newfoundland,  turns 
off  to  the  E.  and  th^  S.  E.,  which  bank  M.  Volney,  *  ingeniously,' 
as  M.  de  Humboldt  thinks,  *  calls  the  bar  of  the  mouth  of  this 
enormous  sea  river' — a  figure  of  speech  more  ingenious  than  true. 
This  turning  of  the  current,  we  venture  to  say,  is  merely  ideal ;  it  is 
opposed  to  every  known  law  in  hydraulics,  and  contrary  to  the  fact. 
Fluids  are  not,  like  rays  of  light  falling  on  a  plain  surface,  or  solid 
bodies  impingipg  against  each  other,  reflected  in  angles  equal  to  the 
angles  of  incidence.  A  stream  of  water  impeded  in  its  course  by 
any  obstacle,  a  plank  for  instance,  is  first  forced  above  its  ordinary 
level  by  the  continued  impulse  of  the  curent  behind,  till,  by  its  own 
gravity,  falling  down  on  each  side,  it  slides  alobg  the  plank,  and 
turning  round  each  end  resumes  nearly  its  original  direction;  it  is 
the  same  with  a  gust  of  wind  blowing  directly  against  an  insulated 
house,  or  block  of  houses,  whose  violence  is  greatest  at  the  two 
corners.  On  this  principle,  the  Gulf-stream,  being  directly  op- 
posed by  the  great  island  of  Newfoundland  and  its  extensive  south- 
em  bank,  (suppos'uig  it  to  reach  that  extent,)  instead  of  being  re- 
flected to  the  S.  E.  would  be  divided,  one  part  of  it  flowing  round 
Cape  Ray  on  the  west,  and  the  other  round  Cape  Race  on  the  east, 
aad,  uniting  again  to  the  northward  of  Newfoundland,  would  form 
a  bank  in  the  eddy  on  the  north  side  between  the  Capes  Degrat  and 
Bonavista^  where  there  is  now  160  fathoms  depth  of  water.  The 
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direct  contrary,  however,  of  all  this  is  the  case.  One  current  sets 
out  of  die  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape 
North,  and  another  joins  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  fi-om  the 
northward,  parallel  to  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  and  if  the  bank  of 
NewfouncHand  can  be  considered  as  an  alluvial  deposit,  it  is  placed 
precisely  on  the  spot,  and  has  assumed  the  form,  that  the  united 
effects  of  these  two  last  currents  might  be  expected  to  give  it ; 
whereas  neither  as  a  bar,  nor  as  a  deposit,  can  it  be  considered  to 
have  the  most  distant  relation  to  the  Gulf-stream  of  Florida,  which, 
if  continued,  would  create  a  bank  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
where,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  160  fathoms  of  water.  But  set- 
ting all  theory  apart,  the  supposition  of  the  Gulf-stream  reaching 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  contrary  to  the  fact — we  assert  this 
on  the  authority  of  more  than  fifty  journals  which  we  have  ex- 
amined ;  we  are  also  borne  out  by  the  very  excellent  chart  of  Mr. 
Purdy,  published  in  1812  by  Whittle  and  Laurie,  to  whose 
merits  in  hydrograph;^  Major  Rennell  has  borne  honorable  testi- 
mony. The  stream,  m  fact,  decreases  gradually  in  velocity  from 
four  knots  and  a  half  an  hour,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  of 
Florida,  to  something  less  than  two,  opposite  Cape  Hatteras ;  and 
by  the  time  it  has  arrived  about  the  forty-first  paralid,  near  Nan- 
tucket, it  has  nearly  ceased,  Hbeing  mixed  and  dispersed  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  ocean,  so  as  very  rarely  in  this  parallel  to  be  distin- 
guished. 

'  On  the  principle  above  mentioned,  it  is  easy  to  account  for  the 
constant  rushing  of  the  waters  into  any  opening  of  a  coast  struck  by 
a  current ;  that  part  of  the  equinoctial  current,  for  instance,  which 
Strikes  the  coast  of  South  America,  is  diverted  partly  along  the 
coast  of  Brazil  to  the  southward,  and  partly  joins  die  main  current, 
which,  rushing  round  both  sides  of  Trinidad,  flows  through  the 
Caribbean  sea  and  the  narrow  channel  of  Yucatan  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Again  :  the  easterly  current  that  strikes  the  coast  of 
Spain,  near  Cape  Ortegal,  flows  partly  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
sweeping  the  shores  of  that  bay,  and  after  strong  westerly  winds, 
setting  out  by  Ushant  in  a  N.  W.  direction,  as  has  been  most  satis- 
factorily shewn  by  Major  Rennell ;  the  other  part,  setting  down  the 
coast  of  Portugal,  flows  freely  into  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  formed 
by  the  Capes  St.  Vincent  and  Cantin,  and  is  thus  received  into  the 
MediteiTanean.  The  southerly  part  of  the  easterly  current,  striking 
the  Barbary  shore,  turns  partly  to  the  northward  into  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  partly  to  the  southward,  following  exactly  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast;  and  this  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  found  to 
be  the  case,  in  regard  to  all  currents  that  are  impelled  against  a 
^hore.  A  singular  fact  *has  been  communicated  to  us  from  un- 
Ijuestiotiable  authority,  which  elucidates  the  nature  of  the  current 
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atriking  the  coast  of  Portugal.  A  gun-boat  for  the  service  of  Cadiz, 
being  in  tow  of  the  Rebidf  gun-brig,  broke  adrift  in  a  gale  of  wind 
on  the  25th  October,  1810,  in  latitude  59^44',  and  longitude  9^ 
38^  W.  On  the  ]9tli  November  following.  His  Majest/s  sloop 
of  war  Columbine,  when  cruizing  ^ght  or  nine  miles  to  the  wiest- 
ward  of  Cadiz  light-house,  observed  a  gun-boat  to  leeward,  which 
proved  to  be  the  identical  boat  that  twenty-five  days^  before  had 
brokm  adrift  from  die  Rebuff.  The  distance  traversed  by  the  boat 
was  about  $50  mtks,  or  14  miles  a  day,  chiefly  by  the  current,  the 
wind  in  the  mean  time  being  so  various  as  nearly  to  render  the  drift 
negative,  or,  if  any  thing,  against  die  set  of  the  current.  The  drift 
of  this  boat  also  offered  a  corroboration  of  the  fact,  of  the  litde  ii^u- 
ence  which  rivers  falling  into  the  sea  have  at  short  distances  from  tbeir 
mouths,  as  its  course  lay  across,  and  v«ry  near  to,  the  mouths  of  the 
Guadiana  and  Guadalquivir — ^whose  streams  were  not  sufficiently 
strong  to  turn  it  out  of  its  direct  line  towards  the  opening  of  the 
Straits. 

The  easterly  currents,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  are  gene- 
mted,  no  doubt,  by  the  almost  constant  westerly  and  nordi-westerly 
winds,  which  prevail  on  the  coast  of  North  America,  aided^  pro- 
bably, by  the  winds  and  currents  descending  from  the  more  northern 
is^ions  of  that  continent,  and  the  Frozen  Sea.  It  is  those  winds 
diat  make  a  passage  from  Halifax  to  the  British  channel  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  days  almost  certain ;  and  those  currents  which  carried 
the  bowsprit  of  the  lille  Belt  sloop  of  war,  lost  near  Halifax,  in 
eighteen  months,  in  a  N.  course  to  the  mouth  of  the  Basque 
Roads.  It  is  those  winds  and  those  currents  that  cast  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Hebrides  the  products  of  Jamaica  and  Cuba,  and 
of  the  southern  parts  of  America — that  carry  to  the  coasts  of 
Norway  and  Iceland  barrels  of  Frendi  wine,  and  die  remains  of  the 
eargoes  of  vessels  wrecked  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  wafted 
the  Esquinmux,  if  we  may  believe  James  Wallace  of  Kirkwall,  in 
tb^r  lealfaem  canoes,  to  the  Orkney  islands — none  of  which  could 
possibly  have  been  accomplished  by  M.  de  Humboldt's  '  current 
of  rotation,'  though  they  are  brought  forward  as  examples  to  prove 
his  theory. 

We  diould  not  have  dwelt  so  long  on  this  subject  if  an  unusual 
degree  of  importance  had  not  been  attached  to  the  theory  of  cur* 
rents  in  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  11th  June  our  two  naturalists  were  gratified  with  the 
singular  sight  of  the  whole  sea  around  them  being  covered  with  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  medusas.  The  vessel  was  nearly  becalmed, 
but  tbe  Molluscas  were  borne  towards  the  south-east  with  a  rapidity 
four  tines  that  of  the  current;  their  passage  lasted  near  three  quar- 
ters of  an  faour.   The  appearance  of  this  shoal  gave  rise  to  a  ques- 
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tic^n  which  is  not  easily  answered*  *  Do  diese  animals  come  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  which  is^  perhaps,  in  these  latitudes  some 
thousand  fathoms  deepf  or  do  they  make  distant  voyages  in 
^loals  ?.  Another  question  is  suggested  respecting  the  galvanizing 
of  the  medusa  and  its  connection  widi  the  causes  of  the  pliospho- 
rescence  of  the  sea^  which  is  equally  puzzling,  and  such,  we  coti- 
Ceive,  as  would  not  have  been  asked  if  M.  de  Humboldt  could  have 
furnished  a  plausible  answer.  The  experiment  of  placing  a  me- 
dusa on  a  pewter  plate,  and  striking  against  it  with  any  sort  of  metal, 
to  make  the  animal  emit  light,  is  well  known  to  galvanists  and  was 
scarcely  worth  introducing  into  the  narrative,  merely  because  a  shoal 
of  these  creatures  happened  to  pass  the  vessel. 

Nothing  material  seems,  after  this,  to  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  our  philosopher  until  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Island  of  Lance- 
toXs^  on  the  l6th  June,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  precise 
time  it  was  calculated  they  should  see  it^  according  to  Lewis  Ber- 
ihoud's  time-keeper.  The  moon  illumined  the  summits  of  Lance- 
rota — Antares  threw  out  its  resplendent  rays  near  the  lunar  disk — 
the  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean  seemed  to  augment  the  mass  of 
light  diffused  through  the  air — then  great  black  clouds,  rising  behind 
the  volcano,  shrouded  the  moon  and  the  beautiful  constellation  of 
the  scorpion — lights  moving  to  and  fro  suggested  the  probability  of 
fishermen  preparing  for  their  labours — and  these  recalled  to  the 
fancy  of  the  passengers  those  which  Pedro  Gutierrez,  page  of 
Queen  Isabella,  sai^  in  the  Isle  of  Guanahani,  on  that  memorable 
night  of  the  discovery  of  the  new  world. 

Travellers  by  sea  have  frequently  been  blamed  for  entertaining 
their  readers  with  accounts  of  countries  they  never  visited,  merely 
because  they  happened  to  cross  the  parallel  of  latitude  in  which 
they  were  situated ;  this  indeed  is  no  unusual  trick  to  eke  out  a  ps^e 
or  two;  but  M.  de  Humboldt,  in  this  respect,  exceeds  all  his  pre- 
decessors, all,  at  least,  that  we  have  ever  met  with.  He  sees  Lan- 
cerota,  it  is  true,  through  his  telescope;  and  discovers  that  it  is 
^  stratified  basalt  in  thin  and  steeply  sloping  strata:'  his  vision  is 
sufficiently  distinct  to  perceive  that  *  every  thing  was  black,  parched, 
and  stripped  of  vegetable  mould  ;'  and  for  the  rest  he  finds  it  writ- 
ten down  in  the  pages  of  Viera  and  Glass,  and  6f  those  voyagers 
who  preceded  him.  The  manners  of  the  Guanches  remind  him  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Thibet;  and  the  great  wall  of  China  is  suggested 
to  his  exuberant  fancy  by  reading  of  the  partition  of  Lancerota 
also  by  means  of  a  stone  wall.  The  very  name  of  this  island  calls 
to  his  recollection  how  Jean  de  B6thencourt  and  Gadifer  de  Salle 
^  were  welcomed  by  Guaderfia,  sovereign  of  the  Guanches,  M^th 
the  same  hospitality  that  Cortez  found  in  the  pakce  of  Montezuma. 
The  shepherd-king^  who  had  bo  other  riches  than  hi$  goats^  became 
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the  victini  of  coward  treadiery,  like  the  Sultan  of  M<;xico.' — (voL  i. 
P-97.) 

There  are,  indeed,  no  bounds  to  our  author's  excursive  fai|cy. 
The  configuration  of  the  distant  coasts  of  the  neighbourii^g  islands, 
seen  partly  through  a  telescope^  and  partly  through  the  mind  s  eye, 
transports  hiui,  in  imagination,  to  the  Euganean  mountains  in  the 
Viceniin,  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  near  Bonn;  the  similitude  of 
rocks  in  both  hemispheres  gives  wings  ^o  the  fancy,  and  wafts  it  ii| 
an  instant  from  the  Canary  islands  to  the  mountains  of  Auvergne, 
from  the  Mittelgebirge  in  Bohemia  to  thp  elevated  plain  of 
Mexico,  and  thence  to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Something  of  the 
eanoe  kind  occurred  to  his  busy  mind  on  passing  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
though  at  a  distance  of  240  miles.  The  Desert  islands  and 
Madeira  were  invisible,  yet  he  feels  it  necessary  to  employ  a  pag^ 
or  more  in  discussing  the  point  of  distance  at  which  these  islands 
may  be  seen,  and  of  their  respective  heights ;  and  takes  his  leave  of 
them  by  littering  a  regret  that  he  sliould  not  have  been  fortutaate 
enough  to  enjoy  the  means  of  verif^tjing  their  longitude!  Now 
this  looks  so  like  a  piece  of  charlaianerie  that  we  really  wish  it  had 
not  appeared.  What !  talk  of  verifying  tlie  position  of  an  island,  in 
sailing  past  it  at  a  distance,  which  Cook,  and  Wallis,  and  Borda, 
and  Bory,  and  Johnson,  and  Horsburgh,  and  Flinders,  and  a  hun- 
dred navigators  and  astronomers  besides,  have  determined  as  nearly 
as  the  best  instruments  used  on  shore,  and  on  board  ship  in  the  bay, 
could  determine  it,  by  hundreds  of  sets  of  lunar  distances,  and  by 
chronometers?  But  it  is  not  in  this  instance  alone — there  is  an  affec- 
tation of  scientific  accuracy  perpetually  occurring,  which,  as  we 
have  the  results  only  without.  d?ita,  almost  leads  us  to  suspect  the 
former  to  be  gratuitous.  Before  he  embarked,  indfjed,  he  detected, 
by  his  chronometer,  *  if  we  suppose  it  did  not  augment  its  diurnal 
retardation  during  the  passage  from  Madrid  to  Conmna,'  (rather 
an  important  if,)  an  error  in  the  longitude  of  Ferrol,  of  ^  23  seconds 
Qf  time,  more  than  th^t  at  which  it  is  fixed  by  M.  Tofino,' — the 
most  able  and  accurate  hydrographer  that  S:pain  ever  possessed ! 

.M.  de  Humboldt  landed  in  Graciosa,  and  the  small  part  which 
.he  tra(Versed  re§emhled~ 

-r-'  those  promontories  of  lava  which  we  see  near  Naples,  between  Portici 
and  Torre  <}el  Greco.  The  rocks  are  naked,  with  no  marks  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  scai'cely  any  of  vegetable  soil.  A  few  crustaceous  lichen^, 
variolariae,  leprariae,  and  urceolariae  were  scattered  about  upon  the 
basaltes.  The  lavas  which  are  not  covered  with  volcanic  ashes  remain 
for  ages  without  any  appearance  of  vegetation.  On  the  African  soil 
excessive  heat  and  lengthened  drought  retard  the  growth  of  cryptoga- 
mous  plants.' — vol.  i.  p.  89.  ^ 

JM.  de  Humboldt  is,  perhaps,  more  at  home  in  geology  than  in 
VOL.  xiv.  NO.  xx'viii.       c  c  any 
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any  other  branch  of  physical  science,  and  his  facts  in  this  interest 
ing  departmetit  of  huinan  knowledge  will  always  be  valuable;  but 
he  is  so  fond  of  generalization,  that  he  constantly  resorts  to,  wliat 
he  affects  to  condemn,  '  those  geological  reveries  which  we  are 
accu^rtomed  to  call  systems.'  In  his  anxiety  to  produce  effect,  by 
some  general  and  striking  proposition,  he  sometimes,  we  think,  lays 
himself  open  to  the  imputation  of  not  being  well  grounded  in  the 
first  principles  of  chemistry  and  mineralogy.  He  is  quite  safe, 
however,  in  stating,  though  he  is  by  no  means  the  first  who  made 
the  observation,  that  primitive  rocks  are  mixed  with  the  volcanic 
products  of  the  Canary  islands. 

*  Fragments  of  granite  have  been  observed  atTeneriflfe;  the  island 
of  Gomora,  from  the  details  furnished  me  by  M.  Broussonnet,  contains 
a  nucleus  of  micaceous  schist ;  the  quartz  disseminated  in  the  sand, 
which  we  found  on  the  shore  of  Gmciosa,  is  a  different  substance  from 
the  lavas  and  the  trappean  porphyries  which  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  volcanic  productions.  From  these  facts  it  seems  evi-^ 
dent,  that  in  the  Canary  islands,  as  well  as  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  in 
Auvergne,  Greece,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  globe,  the  subterraneous 
fires  have  pierced  through  the  rocks  of  primitive  formation.  In  treat- 
ing hereafter  of  the  great  number  of  warm  springs  which  we  have  seen 
issuing  from  granite, gneiss,  and  micaceous  schist,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  return  to  this  subject,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
physical  history  of  the  globe.' — vol.  i.  p.  92. 

M.  de  Humboldt's  observations  on  the  imperfection  of  our  know- 
ledge respecting  volcanic  mountains  are  but  too  just ;  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  perceive  how  very  applicable  the  latter  part  of  the 
reflection  is  to  himself. 

*  If,'  says  he,  *  we  reflect  on  the  little  progress  which  the  labours  of 
mineralogists  and  the  discoveries  in  chemistry,  have  made  towards  the 
knowledge  of  the  physical  geology  of  mountains,  we  cannot  help  being 
a(fected  with  a  painful  sentiment;  and  this  is  felt  still  more  strongly  by 
those  who,  questioning  nature  under  different  climates,  are  more  occu- 
pied by  the  problems  they  have  not  been  able  to  solve,  than  with  the 
small  number  of  results  they  have  obtained.* 

Though  our  author  is  not  the  first  traveller  who  suggested  the 
probability  of  the  Canary  islands  having  once  been  a  connected 
chain  of  primitive  mountains,  and,  indeed,  a  journey  across  Tene- 
rifFe  to  the  Peak  of  Teyde  could  not  have  furnished  him  with 
sufficient  data  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion,  yet  his  subsequent 
researches  in  the  Cordilleras  removed,  he  says,  the  principal  diffi- 
culty that  stood  in  the  way  of  such  a  supposition.  But  after  Brous- 
«onnet's  information,  as  above  quoted,  why  ask,  *  Whether  the 
archipelago  of  the  Canary  islands  contain  any  rocks  of  primitive  or 
secoiidary  formation  ?'  If  Doctor  Gillaii  and  Bory  St.  Vincent  be 
at  variance  on  this  point,  he  might  have  recollected  that  these  *  dis- 
tinguished 
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tJBguiiihed  scientific  men'  were  not  competent  judges,  having  seen 
just  as  much  and  no  more  of  Teneriife  than  himself,  in  the  usual 
excursion  from  Santa  Cruz  to  Oratava  and  hack  again.  We  can, 
however,  undertake  to  solve  the  question.  These  islands  have  re- 
cently been  explored  hy  M.  Von  Buch,  one  of  the  first  geologists  of 
the  age,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Smitli,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Chris- 
tiana in  Norway,  (now  on  the  interesting  expedition  to  explore  the 
source  of  the  Congo  or  Zair.)  These  gentlemen  not  only  ascer- 
tained that  the  eruptions  on  this  group  of  islands  are  almost  in  the 
same  line,  like  the  active  volcanoes  in  Chili  and  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guatimala,  which  Humboldt  found  grouped  in  rows,  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  chains  of  primitive  rocks ;  but  discovered  on  one  of 
the  islands  (Pal ma,  we  believe)  primitive  rock  in  the  very  focus 
of  a  volcano;  which  at  once  puts  an  end  to  all  doubt  respecting 
the  existence  of  volcanic  fire  in  or  under  rocks  of  primitive  forma- 
tion. 

Admitting  M.  de  Humboldt  to  have  proved  his  point,  '  that  the 
Canaries  have  no  more  been  created  by  volcanoes  than  the  whole 
body  of  the  smaller  Antilles  lias  been  formed  by  madrepores it 
is  by  no  means  a  legitimate  conclusion,  that  they  should  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  great  continent  sunk  by  volcanoes :  nor  can  we  discover 
how  *  the  observations  which  have  been  made  on  the  grouping  of 
the  volcanoes  in  America  prove  that  the  ancient  state  of  things 
represented  in  the  conjectural  map  of  the  Atlantic y  by  M.  Bory 
St.  Vincent,  is  no  way  in  contradiction  to  the  acknowledged  laws  of 
nature.'  It  is  one  of  M.  de  Humboldt's  failings  to  hunt  up  the 
opinions  of  others  in  support  of  his  own,  without  sufficient  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  respective  authors.  The  insufferable  cox- 
comb above  mentioned  had  republished  a  theory  of  very  old  date^ 
in  his  *  conjectural  map',  that  the  isles  of  the  Canaries  and  Madeira 
are  nothing  more  than  the  mountainous  remains  of  the  ancient 
Atlantis.  Such  an  hypothesis  may  not,  perhaps,  be  contradictory 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  because  we  know  that  in  our  day  new  islands 
have  been  created,  and  old  ones  have  disappeared ;  but  we  may 
just  as  well  suppose  the  remains  of  a  southern  Atlantis  in  the 
peaked  summits  of  St.  Helena,  Gough's  island,  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
and  Ascension;  or  admit  the  theory  of  the  Spaniard  who  calls 
himself  Ali  Bey,  which  sinks  the  old  Atlantis  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  digs  out  an  ocean  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Indeed,  on 
the  principle  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  there  is 
not  a  group  of  islands  in  the  great  southern  ocean  or  the  Pacific, 
that  we  may  not  set  down,  ad  libitum,  on  *  conjectural  maps,'  as 
the  remnants  of  old  continents.  We  were  further  struck  with  M» 
de  Humboldt's  want  of  discrimination  in  his  reference  to  books,  on 
finding  him  quoting  '  a  highly  useful  work,  the  ninth  edition  of 
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Hamilton  Moore's  Praclkftl  Navigator'!  on  on  occasioo  con- 
nected with  a  subject  on  which  M.  de  Huonbdidt,  we  think^  u 
pleased  to.  entertain  unnecessary  doubts.  We  alluake  to  tbe  hype- 
thesis  which  supposes  a  connection  between  the  waters  of  tbe 
ocean  and  the  locus  of  volcanic  &Fas.  All  the  volcanoes  known 
in  tbe  world  are  either  on  islands  or  within  no  ^reat  distance  ^f 
die  sea  coast ;  in  the  interior  of  great  continents  they  are  mt 
found  to  exist ;  and  it  is  a  f act^  well  known  to  mapiners,  and  stifi- 
ciently  remarkable,  that,  «in  the  ite^hbourbood  of  insular  volcmoes 
in  a  state  of  activity,  a  constant  onrreRt  or  indraught  sets  towards 
the  island  or  group  of  islands.  Tbe  Pizarro  had  nearly  been 
thus  dmwn  upon  the  West  Rock  when  ioecalmed  in  the  channel 
between  it  and  tbe  isle  of  Qara.  '  It  b  difficult/  de  Hmh- 
boldt  says,  '  to  conceive  how  a  mass  of  >basak,  insulated  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean,  can  cause  so  considerable  a  motion  in  the  wsters;' 
and  this  idea  leads  him  to  reflect  on  that  remarkable  indraught  to- 
wards the  small  archipelago  of Ihe  Gallipagc^  islands  in  tbe  Pacific 
ocean.  These  ourretUs,  he  allows,  cannot  be  owing  to  the  difie- 
rence  of  temperature  between  Aie  tfluid  and  the  masses  of  rock ; 
'  and  how  can  we  admit/  be  asfcs^ '  that  the  water  is  engulphed  at  Ae 
base  of  tliese  rocks  which  often  are  not  of  volcanic  or^in  V  evidently 
implying  that  if  diey  were  of  volcanic  origin,  the  difficulty  wKwld 
be  solved.  And  yet,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  those  spiracles 
on  the  plain  of  Hambleta,  (out  of  which  the  <;one  ^f  Teyde  rises 
at  ^e  he^t  of  more  than  1 1,00()  feet  above  the  level  of  ikt 
ocean,)  which  are  called,  by  the  natives^  the  '  nostrils  of  the  peak/ 
he  adds,  in  a  note,  '  we  must  not  consider  the  fact  as  merely  acci- 

.  dental,  that  wehavenot  yet  discovered  an  active  volcano  more  tium 
40  leagues  distant  from  tbe  ocean;  but  I  ccsisider  the  hypothesis, 
^but  the  ^waters  of  the  sea  are  absorbed,  distSled,  and  decotnposed 

.  by  volcanoes,  very  dowibt&il.' — (vol.  i.  p.  1 84.)  We  should  at  least 
have  expected  that  the  grounds  of  his  doubts  on  a  subject  more  in- 
teresting to  geology  than  any  other  connected  with  that  science, 
would  have  been  stated.  That:the  aqueous  ^vapourbsui^ -from  the 

.  nostrils  of  the  peak  is  nothing  more  than  atufiospheFieal  w«ter, 
heated  by  the  interior  sur££u:es  over  which  it  passesr,  admits  not,  we 
think,  of  a  doubt;  but  what  other  explanation  oan  Jbe  given  of  tbe 
copious  and  constant  stream  of  heated  fresh  maXer  wliich  rushes  into 
the  crater  of  the  little  vcdcanic  island  of  Amsterdam,  below  the  le^l 
of  high  water  mark,  than  that  of  supposing  it  to  arise  from  con- 
stant decomposition  and  distillation  of  sea  water  i  there 'ai«  neither 
Tains,  nor  clouds,  nor  surface  sufficient  to-afibrd  any  auch  supply 
from  tbe  atmosphere. 

The  second  and  only  remaining  chapter  of  the  first-valnme  ie  occu- 
pied entirely  with  a  very,  long  and  not  vecy  ii^esting  accMnt  of 
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ibm  island  of  Teaeriffe;  and  a  journey  from  Orataiva  to  the  top  of 
tbe  peak,  so  often  tmvelled*  and  bo  often  deseribedy  that  tbi8ipqrtia» 
of  die  narraHve  m'^ht,  as  we  coBceii^>  have  been  spared  wkk  ad>^ 
vantage  to  the  book.  Indeed  M:.  ds  HumboMt  says>  that  ^  in  an  e»- 
curskm  loathe  peak,  a»  weH  as  in  those  which  are  com  mon)]^  mad<e 
in  the  valley  of  Chamonni  and  to  the  top  of  Etna,  where  we  are 
forced  to  follow  the  guide,  we  see  almost  nothing  bat  what  has 
been  afready  seen  and  described  by  former  travellers.* 

fie  deems  it  proper,  notwithstanding^  to  occnpy  many  pages  with 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  we  thought  bad  long  been  de- 
cided, on  ttie  identity  of  obsidian  and  puaiice,  and  whether  these, 
substances  are  or  are  not  of  volcanic  origin.  The  affirmative  was 
never  disputed,  till,  being  found  in  connection  with  rocks  supposed, 
by  Werner  to  have  been  produced  by  water,  this  great  geologist,  to 
save  bis  theory,  was  induced  to  deny  their  igneous  origin ;  but  Dolo- 
niieu,  Spallanzani,  Sir  James  Hall,  Doctor  Home,  and  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  have,  by  their  researches,  and  several  chemists  by  expen- 
ments,  set  the  question,  as  we  conceive,  entirely  at  rest.  In  a  valley 
about  ^0  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Hecla,  presenting  one  Qf  the  most 
extensive  eruptions  known  in  the  world,  Mackenzie  and  his  party  fell 
in  with '  a  supposed  stream  of  lava,'  but  they  were '  most  agreeably 
surprized  to  nnd  it  consist  of  obsidian,  pumice,  and  slags.'  It  was 
an  immense  stream,  the  surface  covered  with  pumice,  ajid  obsidian 
beneath;  they  learned  also,  that,  when  in  1783  flames  issued  from 
the  sea  for  several  mondis  and  small  islands  appeared,  vast  quantities 
of  pumice  and  light  slags  were  washed  on  shore.  Sir  George  ob- 
Aleves — ^  Trhe  connection  of  obsidian  and  pumice  is  so  very  inti- 
ipate,  that  the  origin  of  the  one  must  also  be  the  origin  of  the 
other ;  and  the  evidence  we  already  possess  seems  to  be  perfectly 
efficient  to  establish  their  igneous  origin.  Pumice  generally  oc- 
curs above  obsidian,  and  may  be  considered  as  bearing  the  same 
relation  to  the  latter,  as  the  common  slags  of  a  stream  of  lava  bear 
to  the  body  of  lava.''*''  It  has  also  been  ascertained  by  direct  ex- 
periment that  obsidian  intumesces  by  heat  and  is  easily  converted 
into  pumice,  so  like  to  it  in  every  respect  as  not  to  be  distinguished 
.  from  the  natural  production ;  specimens  are  also  made  by  heat,  in 
which  the  pumice  is  blended  with  obsidian.  M«  de  Humboldt 
quotes  a  variety  of  opinions,  but  our  readers  must  deeide  for  them- 
aelves  what,  in  the  following  passage,  he  means  to  say  bis  own  is 
Having. stated  that  Spanish  mmeralogists  had  no  doubt  that  pumice- 
s^tone  owes  its  origin  to  obsidian — 

^  I  was  formerly,*  he  says,  *  of  tbia  opinion,  which  must  be  confined 
ope  YaiFie^y  only  of  pumice.    I  even  tbougbt,  with  ofiany  otbec 

 '    ^  ^   —  '    '  ;■  -7  ■ 

*  M»ckeAzie's  Travels  iu  Iceland,  p.  366. 
J      ■  c  c  3  geologists^ 
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geologists,  that  obsidian,  so  far  from  being  vitrified  lava,  belonged  to 
rocks  that  were  not  volcanic ;  and  that  the  fire,  forcing  its  way  through 
the  basalts,  the  green  stone  rocks,  the  phonolites,  and  the  porphyries, 
with  bases  of  pitchstone  and  obsidian,  the  lavas  and.  pumice  stone,  were 
no  other  than  these  same  rocks  altered  by  the  action  of  the  volcanoes. 
The  deprivation  of  colour  and  extraordinary  swelling  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  obsidians  undergo  in  a  forge  fire,  their  transition  into  pech- 
stein,  and  their  position  in  regions  very  distant  from  volcanoes,  appear 
to  be  phenomena  very  difficult  to  reconcile,  when  we  consider  the 
obsidians  as  volcanic  glass.  A  more  profound  study  of  nature,  new 
journies,  and  observations  made  on  the  productions  of  burning  volcanoes, 
have  led  me  to  renounce  those  ideas.' — (vol.  i.  p.  220.) 

We  are  not  sure  whether  the  Baron  de  Humboldt  is  the  only  tra- 
veller who,  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  peak,  has  been  fortunate 
eUough  to  observe  the  instant  when,  at  rising,  the  upper  limb  of  the 
sim  came  in  contact  with  the  limit  of  the  horizon  ;  but  if  so,  he 
has  not  taken  advantage  of  the  occasion  so  as  to  turn  it  to  any 
practical  utility  ;  nor  is  he  correct  in  saying  that  he  '  saw  the 
true  horizon this  being,  as  every  body  knows,  a  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Tlie  difference  in  point  of  time 
of  the  sun's  rising  at  its  summit  and  at  its  base  might  just  as  well, 
and  more  accurately,  have  been  calculated  in  Paris  from  knowing  the 
height  of  the  mountain,  than  from  any  observation  of  the  moment  of 
its  appearance  by  the  chronometer,  at  so  great  a  dip,  and  through  a 
medium  of  such  refracting  power.  The  appearance  of  the  sun  at 
the  summit  sooner  by  1 1'  5 1"  than  on  the  plain,  is  the  result  of  a 
calculation  which,  to  be  sure,  is  nearer  the  truth  than  the  opinion 
of  the  ancients  that  the  sun  was  visible  on  mount  Athos  three  hours 
sooner  than  on  the  coast  of  the  Egean  sea,  but  that  is  all  that  can 
be  said  of  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  at  so  favourable  a  moment, 
M.  de  Humboldt  had  not  made  use  of  his  repeating  circle,  or  been 
furnished  with  the  dip  sector,  invented  and  described  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  some  years  ago,  by  Doctor  Wollaston ;  he 
might  then  have  measured  correctly  the  visible  arc  of  the  heavens, 
and,  by  such  ap  observation,  verified  those  measurements  of  the 
peak  which  have  been  obtained  by  barometrical  and  trigonometrical 
Operations. 

These  minor  faults  are  such  perhaps  as  we  should  not  dwell  upon 
in  the  work  of  an  ordinary  traveller,  and  might  indeed  be  passed 
over  in  the  *  narrative  of  the  first  of  Travellers,'  were  they  not 
obtruded  with  all  the  parade  of  science ;  but  really,  when  we  find 
the  most  trite  and  trivial  matters  meretriciously  tricked  out  in  the 
garb  of  philosophy  and  mathematics ;  and  results  stated  from  insuf- 
ficient data  or  no  data  at  all,  (the  latter  of  which  is  invariably  the 
case  with  regard  to  his  accurate  deductions  of  longitude  whether 
J)y  chronometer  or  lunar  observations,)  we  cannot  see  why  he  should 
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expect  a  milder  judgment  to  be  exercised  towards  him,  than  that 
which  he  so  frequently  passes  on  others,  whose  pretensions  are  of 
a  humbler  cast.  A  practical  navigator  will  smile  at  the  importance 
attached  to  the  finding  of  heights  of  mountains,  by  measuring  the 
small  angles  which  they  subtend,  when  seen  at  sea,  from  uncertain 
distances,  and  at  his  longitudes  ascertained  to  the  fraction  of  a  se- 
cond, by  Lewis  Berthoud's  miraculous  time-keeper,  of  which  the 
rate  of  going  was  not  even  known :  for  examples  of  this  kind  the 
reader  is  referred  to  pp.  J  2 — 27 — 1 15  of  vol.  i.  and  pp.  25,  26 — 
38,  39—241,  242—254  of  vol.  ii. 

The  *  geography  of  plants'  is  a  favourite  system  of  M.  de 
Humboldt;  on  this  subject  he  never  fails  to  indtilge  in  that  fond* 
ness  for  generalization  which  his  more  accurate  co-adjutor  M.  Bon- 


is described  as  exhibited  to  the  eye  when  placed  at  the  summit  of 
the  peak  of  Teneritfe — that  bai^ren  point  on  which  *  no  trace  of 
verdure,  not  even  of  a  lichen,  enlivened  tlie  ground,  no  insect  flut- 
tered in  the  air." 

*  From  the  summit  of  these  solitary  regions,  our  eyes  turned  over 
an  inhabited  world;  we  enjoyed  the  striking  contrast  between  the  bare 
sides  of  the  peak,  its  steep  declivities  covered  with  scoriae,  its  elevated 
plains  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  the  smiling  aspect  of  the  cultured 
country  underneath ;  we  beheld  the  plants  divided  by  zones,  as^th« 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  diminished  with  the  height  of  the  site. 
Below  the  Piton  lichens  begin  to  cover  the  scorious  lava  with  lustered 
surface  ;  a  violet*,  akin  to  the  viola  decumbens,  rises  on  the  slope  of 
the  volcano  at  1740  toises  of  height ;  it  takes  the  lead  not  only  of  the 
other  herbaceous  plants,  but  even  of  the  gramina,  which,  in  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras,  form  close  neighbourhood  with  the 
plants  of  the  family  of  cryptogamia.  Tufts  of  retama  loaded  with 
flowers  make  gay  the  vallies  hollowed  out  by  the  torrents,  and  which 
are  encumbered  with  the  effects  of  the  lateral  eruptions ;  below  the 
^partium  (retama)  lies  the  region  of  ferns,  bordered  by  the  tract  of  the 
arborescent  heaths.  Forests  of  laurel,  rhamnus,  and  arbutus  divide 
the  ericas  from  the  rising  grounds  planted  with  vines  and  fruit  trees. 
A  rich  carpet  of  verdure  extends  from  the  plain  of  spartium,  and  the 
zone  of  the  alpine  plants,  even  to  the  grom)  of  the  date  trees  and  the 
musa,  at  the  feet  of  which  the  pcean  appears  to  roll.  I  here  pass 
slightly  over  the  principal  features  of  this  botanical  chart,  as  I  shall 
enter  hereafter  into  some  further  details  respecting  the  geography  of 
^he  plants  of  the  Isle  of  Teneriffe.' — (vol.  i.  p.  181.) 

A  little  further  on  he  accordingly  informs  us,  that  the  Island  of 
Teneriffe,  so  corrupted  from  the  Chinerfe  of  the  Guanches,  exhibits 
five  zones  of  plants,  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
the  region  of  vines,  region  of  laurels,  region  of  pines,  region  of 


The  following  '  botanical  chart' 
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ibe  retama^  and  region  of  grasses :  that  these  zones  are  arraog^ 
in  stages,  one  above  another,  and  occupy,  on  the  steep  declivity  of 
the  peak,  a  perpendicular  height  of  1750  toises;  that  the  first 
extends  from  the  sea  shore  to  two  or  three  hundred  toises  of  height, 
^here  the  centigrade  thermometer  in  winter  stands  at  noon  between 
15^  and  17°  (5y°  and  62°,  &  of  Fahrenheit)  and  does  not  exceed, 
in  the  greatest  heats  of  summer,  25°  or  26°  (77"*  or  78°,  8'  of 
Frahrenheit).  In  th'is  zone  are  found  eight  kinds  of  arbor^cent 
euphorbia^  mesembrianthema,  cacalia,  dracoena,  the  date  tree,  the 
plantain,  the  sugar  cane,  the  India  fi^,  the  arum  colocasia,  the  root 
jof  which  furnishes  the  lower  class  w  ith  a  niUritive  fecula,  the  olive 
tiee,  the  fruit  trees  of  Eurppe,  the  vine,  and  different  species 
^rain. 

V  The  second  zone  consists  of  the  wooded  part  of  Tcnerifie ;  it  is 
the  region  of  springs  that  rise  up  amidst  a  turf  always  verdant, 
and  never  parched  with  droughty  In  it  are  found  four  species  of  I 
Janrel,  the  canary  oak,  a  native  olive  the  largest  tree  of  the  zone, 
the  myrica  fay  a  of  the  Azores,  two  species  of  sideroxylon  with 
beautiful  leaves,  the  arbutus  callicarpa  and  other  evergreens  of  the 
family  of  myrtles ;  bindweeds  and  the  canary  ivy  entwine  the  trunks 
of  the  laurels,  and  at  their  feet  vegetate  a  rvumberless  quantity  of 
ferns.  The  soil  is  covered  with  mosjtes,  and  a  tender  grass  is  enriched 
with  the  flowers  of  the  golden  campantfda,  the  chryssmthemum 
piimatifldimi,  the  canaiy  mint,  and  several  bushy  species  af  hype- 
ricnm.  Plantations  of  chesnuts  form  a  border  round  this  region  of 
springs,  the  greenest  and  most  agreedble  of  all.  The  third  be- 
gins at  900  toises  of  absolute  heigiit,  is  400  toises  in  breadth, 
entirely  filled  by  a  vast  forest  of  pines,'  among  wdiich  is  mingled 
the  juniperus  cedro  of  Broussonnet. 


inaccessible  summits  of  the  Pyrenees;  they  are  tlie  regions  of 
'Sterility,  wher^  heaps  of  pumicQ  stone,  obsidian  aiui  broken  lava 
form  impediments  to  vegetation ;  the  floWery  tufts  of  the  spartium 
jmbigeiuim  are  so  many  oases  amidst  a  vast  sea  of  ashes ;  the 
serefularia  glabruta,  and  the  viola  clieintnthi folia  advance  even  to 
the  Malpftys  ;  toward  thie  summit  of  the  peak  the  urceolaria,  and 
other  pfants  of  the  family  of  the  lichens,  labour  at  the  decom- 
position of  tlie  scorified  matter,  and  by  their  unceasing  action  of 
organic  forces,  tlie  empire  of  Flora  fextends  itself  over  islands 
ravaged  by  volcahoes.  (vol.  i.  p.  270.) 


firrangement  of  plants,  in  the  five  zones  of  the  peak,  (analogous  to 
the  five  zones  into  which  old  geographers  partitioned  the  earth's 
surfa**,)  will  be  wofuHy  disappointed ;  nor  must  th^  reader  con- 
clude; that  this  pretty  *  botanical  ch^rt'  was  an  eye-draft  laid  down 
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w  spot  by  M.deHufnboldt,  in  his  hasty  excumon  to  ^  top 
of  the  peak  :  by  no  means ;  it  was  dressed  up  with  great  care  and 
study  in  his  cIo§et,  according  to  a  rule,  and  from  tnaterials,  which 
he  derived  chiefly  from  M.  Broussonnet^  who  probably  took  the 
hint  from  the  three  regions  of  Mount  Mtm — the  fertile,  the  woody, 
and  the  barren — which  Brydone  sayii  might  just  as  well  be  called,  in 
imitation  of  the  three  zones  of  the  earthy  the  torrid,  the  temperate^ 
and  the  frigid.  It  baa  happened  to  ourselves  to  ascend  the  peak  of 
Teueriffe,  aad  so  far  from  meeting  with  '  that  vast  forest  of  pines, 
400  toises  in  width,  entirely  filled  with  them,'  we  can  only  tax  our 
recollection  with  having  seen  one  solitary  pine,  stretching  out  it^ 
horizontal  arms  over  a  well,  as  we  sometimes  see  a  Scotch  iir  on  ai 
*  blasted  heath/  Sir  George  Staunton  does  indeed  say,  that  pine^ 
ivere  thinly  scattered  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  they  were,  howercfy 
k>w  down  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  second  zone;  but  in  the  third  zone, 
*.  entirely  filled  with  them,*  he  mentions  only  our  solitary  fir  over^ 
shadowing  a  watering  place  in  a  rock.  The  truth  is,  the  Teneriffe 
pines  gr>ow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peak,  inviuble  to  those 
who  ascend  it,  and  so  totally  unknown  to  curdory  visitors  that  the 
apeci^s,  hitherto  supposed  the  pinastef,  is,  as  we  understand  frona 
Professor  Smith,  entirely  new— and  it  has  accordingly  been  named 
by  him  the  piniis  Canariensis.  It  is  always  an  ungracious  task  to 
bring  forward  '  insulated  facts,' that  destroy  some  grand  compre* 
hensive  and  preconceived  theory,  and  must  be  particularly  disagree^ 
able  to  M.  de  Himiboldt,  who  openly  professes  to  hold  in  no  great 
estimation  those  travellers  who  satisfy  themselves  with  coUectii^ 
mere  facts.  Researches,  according  to  his  doctrine,  can  only  be  iiw 
leresting,  and  convey  correct  notionsi,  when  they  are  employed  in 
comparing  and  generalizing  the  various  phenomena  which  nature 
exhibits ;  with  faiia\,  nothing  is  valuable  that  cannot  be  brought 
within  his  grand  scheme  of  univ^^  genm-alization. 

*  This  mode  of  viewing  nature  in  the  universality  of  her  relations 
is,  no  doubt,  prejudicial  to  the  rapidity  suitable  to  an  itinerary  ;  but  I 
thought  that,  in  a  narrative,  the  principal  end  of  which  is  the  progress 
of  physical  knowledge,  every  other  consideration  ought  to  be  subser- 
vient to  those, of  instruction  and  utility.  It  is  by  isolating  facts^  that 
travellers,  on  every  account  respectable,  have  given  birth  to  so  many 
false  ideas  of  the  pretended  contrasts  which  nature  offers  in  Africa,  iu 
^ew  Holland,  and  on  the  ridge  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  great  geological 
phenomena  are  subject  to  the  same  laws,  as  well  as  the  forms  of  plants 
and  animals.' — (vol.  i.  p.  230.) 

.  We  must  either  misunderstand  M.  de  Humboldt  in  the  abovo 
quotation,  or  beg  leave  to  difiier  totally  from  his  doctrinei. 
Nature  surely  delights  not  mpre  in  similarity  than  in  contrast ;  and 
though  the  laws  by  wUcb  ^h^  4«tfi  vmy,  be  wOx^  luurrowied  in 
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tnorganic  matter,  the  endless  diversity  which  wc  meet  with  in  the 
plants  and  animals  of  different  countries  cannot  be  called  *  pre- 
contrasts/  Does  Nature,  we  would  ask  M.  de  Humboldt, 
offer  no  contrast  in  giving  to  New  Holland  the  kangaroo  and  the 
ornUhort/ric/ms  paradoxus,  and  to  Africa  the  hippopotamus  and 
camelopardalisy  and  refusing  them  to  all  the  world  besides  I  Do 
the  large  eucalypti,  or  gum-trees,  of  New  Holland,  more  than  100 
species  of  which  have  been  discovered,  and  which,  as  Mr.  Brown 
$ays,  form  at  least  four-fifths  of  its  forests, — do  the  banksias  and 
many  other  genera  exclusively  confined  to  this  new  continent, — do 
the  proteas,  found  only  in  Southern  Africa,  and  that  species  called 
the  argentea  seen  no  where  but  on  the  skirts  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
— do  the  native  plants  of  St.  Helena,  two-thirds  of  which  are  con- 
fined to  that  little  spot  in  the  wide  ocean,  form  only  *  pretended 
contrasts'  with  plants  common  to  all  the  world  ?  Nay,  is  not  M.  de 
Humboldt  himself  a  little  inconsistent  in  considering  it  a  remark- 
able circumstance,  to  find  in  the  avicennia  of  Cumana,  *  an  instance 
of  a  plant  common  to  tlie  shores  of  South  America  and  the  coasts 
ef  Malabar,'  while  '  cactuses  are  as  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  new 
world,  as  heaths  to  the  old  ?'  We  can  scarcely  conceive  a  greater 
contrast  than  that  of  a  hill,  bristled  with  the  horrid  cactus,  and 
another  covered  with  the  gentle  heath ;  but  it  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  '  grouping'  and  launching  a  general  proposition,  which 
however  is  liable  to  particular  exceptions.  It  would  have  been 
more  guarded  to  say  that  no  heath  has  been  discovered  in 
America  ;  but  who  knows  what  the  unexplored  regions  of  the  north 
of  that  vast  continent,  what  Patagonia  may  hereafter  be  found  to 
produce?  As  to  the  cactus,  we  are  mistaken  if  there  be  not  a 
native  species  on  the  peninsula  of  India  thickly  beset  with  long 
thorns  and  entirely  different  from  the  nopal  introduced  by  the 
French  or  Dutch,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  which  was  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Anderson,  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy  : 
at  any  rate,  it  appears,  from  a  manuscript  of  the  late  Dr.  Rox- 
burgh, that  he  had  obtained  a  cactus  Indica  from  the  Malay 
islands — so  very  unsafe  is  it  to  deal  in  systems. 

There  is  growing  at  Oratava,  a  remarkable  dragon  tree,  dracoena 
draco,  which  is  regularly  mentioned  by  every  traveller;  M.de  Hum- 
boldt, to  say  something  new  about  it,  asserts  that  among  organised 
beings,  this  tree  is  luidoubtedly  one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
our  globe ;  that  it  has  never  been  found  in  a  wild  state  on  the 
continent  of  Africa;  and  that  the  East  Indies  is  its  real  country. 
If  he  means  that  the  dracoena  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the 
East  Indies,  he  is  certainly  mistaken  ;  for  admitting  the  dracoena 
borealis  of  the  Hortus  Kewensis,  from  Hudson's  Bay,  to  be  what 
M.  de  Hun)boldt  says  it  is,  a  convallaria;  he  should  have  known 
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that  the  dracoena  terniinalis  was  found  by  Captain  Cook,  in  great 
abundance,  in  the  South  Sea  islands,  where  it  was  esteemed  by  the 
natives  as  a  sacred  plant,  and  from  the  roots  of  which  our  great 
navigator  made  a  kind  of  beer  for  his  people ;  that  four  or  five 
species  are  natives  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  one  of 
China,  one  of  the  West  Indies,  and  one  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
in  short,  that  no  less  than  sixteen  species  are  described  in  Persoon's 
Sj/nopsiSy  of  which,  so  far  from  '  the  East  Indies  being  the  real 
country,'  not  more  than  four  or  five  are  natives  of  it:  nay,  M.  de 
Humboldt  has  himself  described  *  a  few  plants  of  the  agave  and 
dracanu  on  the  fore  ground  of  the  plain  of  Cholula,'  in  the  king- ' 
dom  of  Mexico.*  The  subject  is  not  of  much  importance;  though 
tbe  detection  of  the  error  destroys  the  germ  of  a  nascent  theory, 
lurking  under  the  wing  .of  a  very  simple  question,  *  Does  the  exis- 
tence of  the  dracoena  (on  TenerifFe)  prove  that,  at  some  very  distant 
epocha,  the  Guanches  had  connections  with  other  nations  originally 
from  Asia  ?'  The  dracoena  in  Mr.  Francis's  garden  was  brought 
there,  undoubtedly,  by  the  Portugueze,  who  introduced  it  also  into 
tlie  island  of  Madeira,  where  it  is  common  enough.  Its  autiquity, 
therefore,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  many  of  our  venerable  oaks  and 
church-yard  yews  still  vigorously  flourishing ;  and  yet  the  oldest  of 
these  is  but  an  ephemerb,  when  compared  with  some  of  the  ficus 
Indica,  or  banyan  trees,  of  India,  which  may  indeed  be  almost  con- 
sidered as  immortal.  Mr.  Forbes,  of '  oriental  memory,'  will  tell 
us  how  often  he  has  smoked  his  hookah  under  the  branches  of  the 
identical  tree,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nerbuddah,  which  afforded 
^belter  to  a  regiment  of  Alexander's  cavalry,  [f  M.  de  Humboldt 
believes  that  the  dracoena  in  question  was  in  existience  at  the  dis- 
covery of  the  island,  he  may  just  as  well  believe  another  equally 
credible  fact,  that  Our  Lady  of  Candelaria  stood  in  a  cave  with  a 
couple  of  lighted  torches  in  her  hand,  to  shew  the  invaders  the  way 
into  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz. 

M.  de  Humboldt  winds  up  his  long  chapter  on  TenerifFe,  and 
with  it  his  first  volume,  by  the  often  repeated  relation  concerning 
its  original  inhabitants,  the  Guanches  ;  and  with  what  he  is  pleased 
to  call  the  statistical  and  political  economy  of  the  Canary  islands, 
which  of  course  could  only  be  collected  from  hearsay  and  preced 
ing  writers. 

We  cannot  but  admire  M.  de  Humboldt's  attachment  to  the 
volcanic  Peak  of  Teyde.  So  reluctantly  does  he  take  leave  of  this 
fascinating  object,  that  after  carrying  his  readers  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  landing  them  safely  in  the  city  of  Cumana,  they  once  more  find 
themselves  doomed  to '  discuss  the  trigonometrical  and  barometrical 
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xneasiiremenls^  macle  within  the  last  century,  by  various  travelers, 
\i'ho  have  visited  the  island  of  Teneriffe.'  This  dissertation  in  hia 
*  Personal  Narrative/  in  which  he  has  not  the  smallest  conceFn, 
lu^ving  in  no  way  attempted  its  nieasurement,  occupies  forty  pages; 
the  conclusion  of  it  is,  tliat  '  the  real  height  of  the  P^ak  of 
Teneriffe  diiiers  little  probably  from  the  mean  between  the  three 
geometrical  and  barometrical  measurements  of  Borda^  Lamanoa 
and  Cordier;'  namely,  J  905,  1902  and  192O  toises,  the  mean  of 
which  is  1909  toises,  or,  1^,358  English  feet. 

Before  we  quit  the  first  volume,  we  have  to  notice  another  theory, 
not  a  new  one,  of  the  moral  effects  produced  by  a  trauspareat 
atmosphere. 

*  If  a  mass  of  light*  whkh  circulates  about  o]bjecta^  fatigues  the  exter- 
nal senses  duriog  a  part  of  the  day,  the  iuhabitaivt  of  th&  southern  cli- 
mates has  his  compensations  in  moral  enjoyments.  A  lucid  clearness 
iu  the  conceptions,  a  serenity  of  mind,  correspond  with  the  transpa* 
rency  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  We  feel  those  impressions  with- 
out ovei*stepping  the  limits  of  Europe.  I  appeal  to  travellers  who  have 
visited  countries  rendered  famous  by  prodip;res  of  the  imagination  and 
the  arts,  the  favoured  climates  of  Italy  and  Greece.' — vol.  i.  p.  183- 

Wbere,  we  would  ask,  are  those  impressions  feh  but  within  the 
limits  of  Europe>  and  not  only  in  *  the  favoured  climates  of  Greece 
and  Italy,'  which  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  exceptions  from, 
rather  than  examples  of,  the  influence  of  climate for  while  in  Eu- 
rope the  cloudy,  foggy,  chilly  atmosphere  of  the  north  had  no 

S)wer  to  dim  the  '  lucid  clearness  in  the  conceptions,*  nor  disturb 
e  '  serenity  of  mind*  of  the  Scandinavian  Scalds,  and  Icelandic 
bards,  in  vain  should  we  look  for  that  moral  clearness  of  conception 
and  serenity  of  mind  corresponding  with  the  natural  transparency  of 
the  atmosphere,  on  any  part  of  the  contiiients  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
America.  We  believe  that  Montesquieu's  doctrine  of  the  influence 
of  climate,  of  blue  or  cloudy  skies,  once  so  prevalent,  is  no  longer 
tenable;  but  that  when  political  aud  moral  causes  correspond. 
Extremes  in  nature  equal  ends  produce. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  seoond  volume,  the  voyage  is 
resmned  from  Teneriffe  towards  America;  and  the  nature  and 
causes  of  the  trade-windp  are,  very  unnecessarily  as  we  tliink|  disr 
cussed.  Had  M.  de  Humboldt  studied  Major  Rennell's  clear  state* 
ment  of  these  winds  and  the  consequent  currents,  in  his  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  he  would  not  only  have  derived  clearer  ideas  tbao 
he  seenoB  to  have  imbibed  from  Prevost,  ^pifuis,  or  the  Journal 
d^  Physique,  hut  would,  we  tiiink,  have  blotted  out  this  pairt  of  his 
narrative  as  supei^uous. 

Few  experienced  navigators,  we  suspect,  will  be  found  to  take 
•xample  from  those  Spaniards  '  who  have  proposed  to  steer  a 
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a  diggtmiil  line  kom  cape  St.  yinoeot  to  Terra-Fmna^ 
and  the  West  India  IsUuMb/  though  it  may  have  been  succeisfuUy 
followed  by  Admiral  Gravtna,  and  may  siio^  ten  the  paisage  from 
Cadiz  to  Cumana,  ^  one  tweittieth  of  the  distance;'  the  dmdbt  as  to 
the  choice  of  the  direct  or  circnitouB  pa«6i^e^  and  of  the  meridian 
at  M'hick  the  equator  should  be  cut  in  the  navigation  from  Europe 
to  Buenos- Ayres  or  Cape  Hoirn,  may  perplex  a  landman  not  famii> 
iiar  with  sea  affurs,  bat  we  believe  that  the  masters  of  any  of  the 
W«st  India  traders  or  the  South-sea  wbajers^  from  London  or 
Nantucket,  are  capable  of  giving  mone  cornect  and  satisfactory 
inlbmiatioH  on  theae  points  than  coaid  be  coUected  finom  the  mas- 
ter of  the  Spanish  sloop  Picarro. 

So  active  an  observer  of  nature  as  M.  de  Humboldt  could  not 
pass  any  part  of  the  Mar  do  Sargasso,  mthowt  particular  notice  of 
the  singular  phenomenon  there  presented,  the  most  singular,  we 
may  ^rfaaps  say,  with  the  exception  of  aubnmrine  coral  mountains, 
whicii  the  muttitudinottd  ocean  exhibits* 

It  is  known  to  fl»ost  of  oiir  readers  that  between  the  paralleb 
#f  about  IB^  and  35^  of  northern  latitude,  the  Athm1»c,  for  a 
•paoe  of  at  le»t  sixty  thousand  square  leagues,  is  studded  over,  hke 
an  inundated  meadow,  with  bushes  of  a  marine  plant  called  die 
fuctis  natans  $  in  some  places  very  abcmdant,  and  in  others  mm 
4i^er9ed.  If  we  could  imagine  the  sutfaceof  a  wide  extended  moor 
covered  over  with  water,  the  fiirze  and  lieath  bushes  would  appear 
aometfaing  like  the  clusters  of  fucus  scattered  over  the  thickest  part 
of  the  Mar  do  Sargasso : — well  then  might  the  crew  of  ColnoibttB 
be  struck  with  terror  at  such  an  appearance  rising  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  sea* 

M.  de  Humbcddt  Says,  familiarly  enough,  that  these  floating  sea 
.weeds  'grow  on  submarine  rocks  only  from  die  equator  to  the 
fortieth  degree  of  north  and  sooth  ktitude that  when  torn  from 
the  rocks,  ^  the  vegetation  can  scarcely  continue  a  longer  time  than 
it  would  do  in  the  branch  of  a  tree  torn  firom  its  trunk  that  in 
order  to  explain  how  moving  masses  are  found  forages  in  the  same 
position,  ^  we  must  admit  that  diey  owe  their  origin  to  sub  ma  rise 
rocks,  which,  placed  at  forty  or  fifty  faduMBs  depth,  continually  sup- 
ply what  has  been  carried  away  by  the  equinoctial  currents'-^then, 
'  this  current  bears  the  tnopic  grape  into  die  high  latitudes,  towards 
the  coasts  of  Norway  and  France' — but  durt  it  is  nottkegnlf-^ 
stream,  as  some  mariners  think,  which  accumulates  the  fucus  to  the 
south  of  the  Azores  :<-*and  this  singularly  confused  statement  is 
concluded  by  a  wish  that  navigators  would  heave  the  lead  moiie 
frequendy  in  these  latitudes  of  sea  weeds— and  why  i  because 
*  Dutch  pilots  have  fiiMind  a  series  of  shoals  from  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland as  hr  ai  d|e  coast  of  Scotland,  by  using  lines  composed 
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of  silk  thread  !'  had  he  added  '  golden  plummets^  the  picture  of 
Dutch  prodigality  would  have  been  complete. 

But  we  cannot  let  pass  so  easily  this  familiar  explanation  of  ihe 
grassy  sea ;  it  is  a  question  of  some  curiosity,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  slurred  over  in  so  slovenly  a  manner  by  one  who  philosophizes 
on  every  trifling  occurrence  and  on  the  most  trivial  objects.  Let 
us  then  see  what  his  statement  amounts  to. 

Tliese  fuci,  in  the  first  place,  are  asserted  to  grow  on  submarine 
rocks  only  from  the  equator  to  the  fortieth  degree  of  north  and 
south  latitude — that  is,  on  a  belt  of  4800  geographical  miles  in 
width,  a  tolerable  span  for  an  only ;  we  doubt,  by  the  way,  if  a  sin- 
gle bush  was  ever  seen  floating  in  the  Southern  Atlantic ;  bat  *  they 
grow  on  rocks  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea' — who  has  seen  or  ascer- 
tained the  existence  of  these  rocks  ? — who  has  ever  sounded  at  the 
equator,  or  at  any  portion  of  the  40  degrees  either  north  or  south 
of  it,  at  any  distance  from  land  ? — M.  de  Humboldt  had  himself 
supposed  that  the  sea,  in  the  parallels  of  53^  or  34^  N.  instead  of 
40  or  50,  was  some  thousand  fathoms  deep, — (p.  71) — but  who 
ever  saw  the  fucus  natans  either  on  the  equator,  or  to  the  South  of 
the  equator,  or  within  the  parallel  of  1 5^  degrees  north  of  the  equator 
— excepting  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic?  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  to  what  depth  light  and  heat  are  transmitted  sufiicient  to  sup- 
port the  vegetation  of  these  submarine  fuci,  and  to  give. them  that 
beautiful  green  tint  in  which  they  are  constantly  clothed  wliile  float- 
ing on  the  sea  of  Sargasso — we  say  constantly,  for  it  is  remarked 
that,  contrary  to  the  second  assertion  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  the  vege- 
tation does  continue  '  a  longer  time  than  it  would  do  in  the  branch 
of  a  tree  torn  from  its  trunk;'  and  indeed  we  are  rather  surprized 
that  it  should  have  escaped  him  that  Linneus  changed  the  specific 
name  of  Sargasso  to  that  of  Natans,  on  account  of  its  continuing 
to  vegetate  while  floating  on  the  ocean. 

The  next  assertion  is,  if  possible,  more  weakly  grounded  than 
the  preceding  ;  because  they  are  found  for  ages  in  the  same  place, 
*  we  must  admit  that  they  owe  their  origin  to  submarine  rocks  forty 
or  fifty  fathoms  deep,  which  continually  supply  what  has  been 
carried  away  by  the  equinoctial  currents.'  Who  ever  sounded,  we 
again  ask,  at  or  near  the  equator  to  ascertain  these  submarine  rocks, 
and  these  40  or  50  fathoms  f  We  can  assure  M.  de  Humboldt,  that 
we  have  ourselves  seen  320  fathoms  thrown  out  in  the  Mar  do  Sar- 
gasso, but  in  vain ;  and  that  the  general  belief  is  that  this  central 
basin  of  the  Atlantic  is  *  deeper  than  did  plummet  ever  sound ;' 
the  40  or  50  fathoms  then  is  a  gratuitous  assertion.  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt, however,  is  fully  aware  of  the  difiiculties  that  even  thi»  depth 
would  oppose  to  his  theory  with  regard  to  the  green  colour  of  the 
fucus.    He  bad  indeed,  in  some  measure^  prepared  us  foe  thetn 
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(in  vol.  i.  p.  84.)  At  the  depth  of  32  fathoms,  in  the  channd 
between  the  islands  of  Alegranza  and  Montana  Clara,  the  lead 
brought  up  an  organic  substance  of  so  singular  a  construction,  that 
they  doubted  whether  it  was  a  zoophite  or  a  kind  of  sea- weed ;  they, 
however,  ranked  it  provisionally  among  the  sea-wracks,  and  gave 
it  the  name  of  fucus  vitifolius;  it  was  fixed  to  a  piece  of  madi> 
repore,  and  its  leaves  were  as  green  as  grass — hence  it  is  concluded^ 
not  very  philosophically,  that  this  doubtful  sea-weed  vegetated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  at  the  depth  of  192  feet,  and  consequently 
that  the  sea-weed  of  Alegranza  presents  a  new  example  of  plants 
which  vegetate  in  a  great  obscurity  without  being  whitened  ;  and  as 
Bouguer  found,  by  experiment,  that  light  is  weakened  after  a  passage 
of  180  feet,  1478  times,  M.de  Humboldt  concludes  that  this  fucus, 
at  the  depth  of  32  fathoms,  can  only  have  received  a  light  equal  to 
half  that  of  a  candle  at  a  foot's  distance ;  whereas,  by  direct  experi- 
ment, he  proved  that  the  vivid  light  of  two  Argand  s  lamps  was  re- 
quired to  give  to  the  lepidium  sativum,  the  faintest  tint  of  greert. 
All  this  is  certainly  not  well  calculated  to  help  his  theory  of  the 
growth  of  the  fucus  natans — but  might  not  the  madrepore  with  its 
adherent  focus,  if  after  all  it  was  one,  have  been  detached  from  the 
rocky  shore  of  Alegranza  I  But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  fuci  grow- 
ing green  at  the  bottom  of  the  unfathomable  ocean  with  so  scanty  a 
portion  of  light,  and  heat  and  air  ? — and  the  same  fucus  vegetating 
on  the  surface  in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  strongest  degree  of 
light  and  heat  that  the  atmosphere  can  be  charged  with  ? 

ITie  equinoctial  currents  are  convenient  enough  for  M.  de  Hum- 
boldt's system — the  plants  grow  on  submarine  rocks  under  the  equi- 
noctial line  and  on  each  side  of  it,  and  when  they  have  figured 
away  for  a  certain  time  in  the  Mar  do  Sargasso,  the  equinoctial  cuf- 
rents  sweep  them  o£f  the  stage.  It  is  rather  unlucky,  however,  that 
the  Mar  do  Sargasso  is  wholly  removed  out  of  the  equinoctial  cur- 
rents, being  an  eddy  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  free  from  fixed 
winds  and  regular  currents : — still  they  *  bear  them  into  the  highest 
atitudes,  towards  the  coasts  of  Norway  and  France' — why  not  to 
the  intermediate  coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  England,  Denmark  and 
Holland  ?  If  '  it  is  not  the  gulf-stream,  as  some  mariners  think, 
which  accumulates  the  fucus  to  the  south  of  the  Azores' — how  came 
the  gulf-stream  to  carry  that  wreck  of  a  ship  which  he  met  with  near 
the  Mar  do  Sargasso,  and  which  he  says  must  have  been  wrecked 
in  northern  latitudes,  *  and  brought  thither  by  that  extraordinary 
whirl  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  ?' (vol.  ii.)  Thus  has  M.  de 
Humboldt  unguardedly  shut  the  only  door  against  himself  through 
which  he  could  possibly  escape,  his  cwrr^//^  o/Vof^^iow. 

We  acknowledge  that  this  subject  involves  many  difficulties ;  but 
there  are  two  or  three  facts  that  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon 
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)t.    In  the  first  pltce,  the  sea  of  Sargftsso  tnay  be  considered  as  an 
eddy^  situated,  in  point  of  latittide,  between  the  r^uiar  equinoctial 
current  setting  to  the  westward,  and  those  easterly  jcurrents  put  in 
motion  by  the  westerly  winds  commencing  a  little  to  the  northward 
of  the  parallel  in  which  die  trade-winds  begin  to  blow ;  into  this 
^dy  tbefucus  is  thrown  out  of  the  gulf-stream,  as  wreck  is  thrown 
into  the  eddies  of  rivers,  where,  by  variable  winds  ^d  calms,  and 
partial  currents,  it  floats  about  on  this  wide  expanded  surface.  The 
fact  of  its  being  thus  thro'.vn  out  of  the  stream  is  a  common  obser- 
vation of  navigators ;  it  is  particularly  mentioned  in  Purdy's  Chart 
,of  the  Atlantic.    We  have  observed  that  the  fucus  natans  is  well 
known  to  grow 'on  the  rocks  along  the  gulf  of  'Paria,  and  on  the 
,  coasts  of  Caraccas  and  Tortugas :  it  is  also  quite  certain  that,  in  its 
detached  state,  it  lives  and  vegetates ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  in  this  whole  sea  of  floating  bushes,  not  a  witliered  plant  is 
ever  discovered;  and  yet  if  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  plant,  within 
.«  few  hours,  collapses  and  turns  brown. 

Tha  question  then  occurs,  what  becomes  of  all  this  sea-weed 
;that  for  ages  has  been  accumulating  in  this  great  eddy  of  the  ocean? 
— this  is  certainly  a  question  of  difikult  solution ;  but  if  we  were 
,put  upon  our  answer,  we  should  say  tliat,  instead  of  separating  from 
^|}|^bmariue  rocks, '  afUn*  its  period  of  fructification,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, or  from  fish  and  raoUuscas  gnawing  its  stems,'  which  seeR» 
tp  be  the  opinion  of  M.  de  Humboldt,  it  descends  rather  to  the 
bottom,  there  to  perish  for  want  of  light  and  air  and  heat.  We 
.ground  our  argUD;ient  chiefly  on  the  multitude  of  bushes  which  are 
seen  suspended  just  below  the  surface  as  in  a  sinkii^  state,  borne 
.down  perhaps  by  the  quantities  of  testaceous  and  cru^ceous  ani- 
mals that  are  always  found  lodging  among  the  interwoven  branches 
of  the  plants.    W«  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  we  are  right,  but 
we  are  quite  certain  that  M.  de  Humboldt  is  wrong. 

Osbeck,  the  Swede,  an  excellent  naturalist,  a  plain  matter-of- 
fact  man,  and  no  theorist,  in  the  year  iT5%  when  on  his  bonus- 
ward  voyage  from  China,  paid  great  attention  to  the  Grassy^sea : 
be  doubts  not  of  tbe  fucus  natans  being  an  American  plant  (brown 
into  the  great  eddy  from  die  gulf  of  Florida ;  he  states  the  fact  of 
its  putting  out  new  leaves  wi^out  roots ;  and  adds,  that  the  slime 
enclosed  eggs  of  crabs  and  other  insects,  and  that  die  aiumak 
which  he  ciiught  and  examined  in  these  bushes  were  the  lophim 
hutriOy  or  American  frog-fish — the  cyprinus  pelagicus — the  syg- 
siathus  pehgicus,  or  the  sea-horse — the  scyltaa  ptlagicoy  or  the 
,  sea-hare< — the  cancer  pelagicus — the  cancer  mirtiHus,  and  die  sepifl 
— enough  in  all  conscience  to  sink  a  bush  of  sea-weed. 

M.  de  Humboldt  might  have  spared  the  note  p.  10.  vol.  ii. 
,  about  the  '  Pbenician  vessels  connng  in  thirty  days'  sail,  with  sai 
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easterly  wind,  to  the  Weedy  sea^  which  the  Portugueze  and  Spa- 
niards cnW^Mar  do  Zargasso.*  Itis  much  of  the  same  value  as  his 
theory  of  the  eruption  of  the  waters  through  the  Dardanelles  into 
the  Mediterranean,  founded  on  the  traditions  of  the  Samothracians, 
by  which  Egypt  on  the  one  side,  and  the  plains  of  Tarragon,  Va- 
lencia, and  Murcia  on  the  other,  were  entirely  submerged,  till  a 
passage  was  forced  by  the  waters  of  this  sea  through  the  pillars  of 
Hercules.  For  ourselves,  we  prefer  tlie  testimony  of  Herodotus  to 
the  vague  traditions  related  by  Strabo  and  Eratosthenes,  or  even 
the  theories  of  M.  de  Humboldt. 

The  beauty  of  the  southern  sky,  and  the  new  constellations  that 
opened  to  their  view,  suggest  some  very  natural  reflexions  that 
must  have  occurred  to  every  traveller  who  has  crossed  the  tropical 
regions. 

*  We  feel  (says  M.  de  Humboldt)  an  indescribable  sensation  when, 
on  approaching  the  equator,  and  particularly  on  passing  from  one  he- 
misphere to  the  other,  we  see  those  stars  which  we  have  contemplated 
from  our  infancy,  progressively  sink,  and  finally  disappear.  Nothing 
awakens  in  the  traveller  a  livelier  remenabrance  of  the  immense  distance 
by  which  he  is  separated  from  his  country,  than  the  aspect  of  an  un- 
known firmament.' — vol.ii.  p.  19. 

Tlie  following  passage  gives  a  favourable  specimen  of  M.  de 
Humboldt's  talent  for  composition,  and  shews  with  what  a  happy, 
facility  he  seizes  upon  common  objects,  and  renders  them  inte- 
resting. 

*  When  we  begin  to  fix  our  eyes  on  geographical  maps,  and  read  the 
Narratives  of  navigators,  we  feel  for  certain  countries  and  climates  a  sort 
of  predilection  for  which  we  know  not  how  to  account  at  a  more  ad- 
vanced period  of  Jife.  These  impressions,  however,  exercise  a  consi- 
derable influence  over  our  determinations;  and  from  a  sort  of  instinct 
we  endeavour  to  connect  ourselves  with  objects  on  which  the  mind  has 
long  been  fixed  as  by  a  secret  charm.  At  a  period  when  I  studied  the' 
heavens,  not  with  the  intention  of  devoting  myself  to  astronomy,  but 
only  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  stars,  1  was  agitated  by  a  fear  tin- 
knowh  to  those  who  love  a  sedentary  life.  It  deemed  painful  to  me  to 
renounce  the  hope  of  beholding  those  beautiful  constellations  which 
border  the  southern  pole.  Impatient  to  rove  in  the  equinoctial  regions, 
I  could  not  raise  ray  eyes  towards  the  starry  vault  without  thinking  of 
the  Cross  of  the  South,  and  without  recalling  the  sublime  passage  of 
Dante,  which  the  most  celebrated  commentators  have  applied  to  this 
constellation ; 

*  lo  mi  volsi  a  man  destra,  e  posi  mente 
Air  altro  polo,  e  vidi  quattro  stelle 
Non  viste  mai  fiior  ch'alla  prima  gente. 
Coder  parea  lo  ciel  di  lor  fiammelle ; 
O  settentrional  vedovo  sito 
Poi  che  privato  se  di  mirar  quelle  !' 

YOL.  XIT.  NO.  XXVni.  D  D  *Th« 
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*  TKe  plewure  to  felt  ori  diicovcriog  the  Southerti  Crosfc  wai  vt^tmAj 
shared  by  such  of  Uie  crew  as  had  bved  in  the  colonies.  In  the  soli- 
tude of  the  seaS)  we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend  ifom  whom  we  have  loog 

^  been  separated.  Among  the  Portuguese  and  the  S]paniards,  petiiliar 
motives  seem  to  encrease  this  feeling;  a  religious  sentiment  attaches 
them  to  a  constellation,  the  form  of  which  rccals  the  sign  of  the  faith 
planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the  deserts  of  the  new  world. 

*  The  two  great  stars  which  mark  the  summit  anS  the  foot  of  the 
Cross  having  nearly  the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows  hence  that  the 
constellation  is  almost  perpendicular  at  the  moment  when  it  passes  the 
meridian.  This  circumstance  is  known  to  every  nation  that  lives  beyond 
tiie  tropics,  or  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  has  been  observed  at 
whlit  hour  of  the  night,  in  difierent  seasons,  the  Cross  of  the  Soath  is 
^rect,  or  inclined.  It  is  9,  time-piece  that  advi^netps  very  legiukwl;  near 
four  minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  group  of  stars  exhibits,  to  the  naked 
eye,  an  observation  of  time  so  easily  made.  How  often  have  we  heard 
our  guides  exclaim  in  the  savannas  of  Venezuela,  or  in  the  desert 
extending  from  Lima  to  Truxillo,  "  Midnight  is  past,  the  Cross  begins 
to  bend!  How  often  these  words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting  scene 
where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  Lata- 
niers,  conversed  together  for  the  last  time,  and  where  the  old  man,  at 
the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross,  warns  them  that  it  is  time  to  separate.' 
— vol.  ii.  p.  21,  &c. 

On  approaching  the  coasts  of  America  it  becaipe  catnip  the  rain 
fbll  in  torrents,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  81^.  A  tiialady  broke 
out  in  the  Pizarro,  and  an  Asturian  youth  of  nineteen,  the  only  son 
of  a  poor  widow,  was  very  rapidly  carried  oflF  by  it.  This  incment, 
by  no  means  unusual,  is.  related  witfr  such  good  taste  and  feefing, 
that  we  make  no  apology  for  extracting  the  whole  passage.  j 

.  '  Several  circun^stances  rendered  d^e  deatbi  of  tbisty(Hin§  maa  aSect- 
ing,  Hi^  features  bore  the  marka  of  sensibility^  and  a  great  m»kl«M  of 
disposl'tion ;  he  had  embarked  against  bis  ioeltnataony  and  his  mother, 
whoi^  he. had  ^ped  to  assist  by  the  pcoduoe  o^  bislabouj^^  had  saiQri- 
,  iiced  her  own  tenderness  to  the  idea  o£  secuving  the  fortune  of  her  son, 
by  sending  htm  to  the  colonies  to  a  rich  relation,  who  resided  at  the 
isle  of  Cuba.  The  unfortunate  young  man  expired  the  third  day  of  his 
illness^  having  fallen  f^om  the  beginning  imo  a  lethargic  stale  i«ter- 
nipted  by  fits  of  delirium.  Another  Asturian^  still  younger,  did  not 
leave  one  moment  the  bed  of  his  dying  friend^  and^  what  is  very  redatark- 
able,  did  not  contract  the  disorder.  He  was  to.folbw  his  couotir^nftii 
tp  St*  Jago  de  Cuba,  by  whom,  he  was  to  be  ift^roduced  toc  the  house  of 
^  this  relation,  on  whom  all  their  hopes  depended.  Nothia^  coold  be 
more  atfecting  th^  the  sorrow  of  him  who  had.sttrvived  his  friend  ;  and 
who  bewailed  with  bitterns  the  fatal  counsels  which  had  thrown  him 
on  a  foreign  climate,  where  be  found  himself,  abandoned  and  without 
support, 

'  We  were  assembled  on  the  deck,  absorbed  in  melancholy  reflexions. 
Our  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  hilly  and  desert  coast^  on  which  the  moon 
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from  dnie  ta  time  sitfed"  its  ligfat  athwart  tb^  cf<mds«  Tbe  sea*  gei^tly 
agitated^  dbone  wilfa  «  f^bk  phosphoric  jittering.  Nothkig  was  hea^ d 
but  the  monotono^  cry  of  a  f<;w  large  sea-birds,  %ing  towards  th^ 
shore.  A  profound  calm  reigned  over  these  solitary  abodes ;  but  \hS&^ 
qaliQ  of  nature  was  in  discordance  with  the  painTuI  feelings  by  which  we 
were  oppressed.  About  eisht,  the  dead  man's  knetl  \yas  slowly  tolled ; 
at  this  lugubiioiis  sound,  the  sailors  ceased  thdr  labbtii',  and  thr$\r 
themselves  on  their  knefes  t6  ofFet-  a  momenfafy  prayer  j  mi  afftctrng" 
ceremony,  which,  white  it  brought  to  our  remembrance  thos^  ttxhth 
when  the  j>riftiitive  christians  considered  th^hiselVes  as  tttettibers  6^  fh^ 
same  family,  seemed  to  blehd  mankind  into  one  common  feelirig  frioa 
thd  sentiment  of  a  common  evil.  The  corpse  of  >  the  Asturian  way: 
bro^ht  upon  deck  during  the  night,  aiKi  i^e  priest  entreated  that  it 
m^t  iiot  be  committed  to  the  waves  ^ill  after  sun-rise,  in  order  to  pay 
it  the  last  rites,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Romish  church.  There 
was  not  an  individual  on  board  who  did  not  sympathise  with  the  fate  of 
this  young  man,  whom  we  had  behefd,  but  a  few  days  before,  full  of 
cheerfulness  and  health.' — vol.  ii.  p.  31,  &c. 

it  is  not  before  die  voyage  has  ended  that  M.  de  Humboldt 
makes  the  discovery  tiiat '  the  form  of  a  personal  nai  ra^ive^  and  the 
nature  of  its  composition^  are  not  well  fitted  for  the  full  explanation 
of  phenomena  which  vary  with  die  seasons  aiKl  tl^  position  of 
places  ;^  Unwilling,  however,  to  lose  the  opportimity  of  giying  the 
reins  to  his  ejtcursive  fancy,  he  pre^dts  us  with  a  suite  of  scientific 
dissertations,  grounded  not  on  his  own  personaf  observations,  but 
on  the  experiments  and  observations  of  otliers — on  tl^e  temperature 
of  the  air  and  the  oceati,  the  hydronietrical  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  intensity  of  the  blue  colour  of  the  sky,  and  rfie  magnetic  pheno- 
mena— all  of  which,  instead  ot  interrupting  the  narrative,  might 
with  more  propriety  have  been  thrown  into  an  appencfix.  We  deem 
\%  not  a  mere  want  of  taste,  but  a  want  of  respect  ■.  towards  bi& 
readers,  to  tell  them,  in*  a  tone  of  phik>sophic  gravity^  that  ^  a  very 
sensible  decrement  of  lieat  is  observed  on  the  gUMbey  whether  we  go 
from  th^  e<)uator  to  the  poles,  ascend  frorm  the  surface  of  the  earth 
irttb  tbfe  hi^est  regions  of  th^r  air,  of  diVe  iivto  the  depth  of  th€f 
ocean  ;—aiid  to  add  to  this  homety  and  failiHi&r  truth,  thart  ♦  tbljr 
phenomenon  has  a  great  influence  on  the  climatic  distributions  6f 
vegetable  and  animal  productioiw.'— p.  52. 

We  could  never  discover  any  hope  of  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  navigation  from  observations  oh  the  teiliperature  of  the  oc,<Nm. 
It  i&an  old  subject,  on  which  M.  de  Humboldt  eandot  be  supposed 
to  have  tbroivn  n^itcti  new  light  in  his  little  voyage  across  tlie  Al*- 
kintic.  Indeed  we  do  not  find  diat  he  1ms  added  to  thd  facts>  or 
kii proved  upon  the  hints  long;  ago  tbrov^n  out  by  Benjamin  Frankliri 
aftd  Jonathan  Williams,  collected,  in  a  little  treatise  published  in 
Philadelphia^  under  the  title  of  ^  Thermometrical  Navigation.' 
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To  depend  on  a  difference  of  temperature  tiiat  is  always  liable  to. 
vary,  and  yet  may  not  var^  in  the  distance  of  a  thousaod  miles  a 
single  degree  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  would  be  absolute  hisa« 
nity^  and  none  but  a  madman  or  an  idiot  would  dip  his  thermo- 
meter in  search  of  soundings,  instead  of  heaving  the  lead.    But  the^ 
investigation  is  ^  highly  interesting  to  the  physicial  history  of  our 
planet.'    Be  it  so — and  we  should  say  the  thermometer  cannot  be. 
too  much  exercised  both  at  sea  and  on  shore,  even  though  its  results, 
should  never  enable  us  to  solve  the  question,  ^  Does  the  quantity  of 
free  caloric  remain  the  same  during  diousands  of  years    or  to  de- 
termine whether  the  barometric  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen,  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  powers,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  phenomena,  have  undergone  any  cliange 
since  the  time  of  Noah,  of  Xisuthris  or  of  Menou.  Philosophers 
have  long  amused  themselves  in  settling  the  point  whether  ice  or 
steam  be  the  natural  state  of  water,  and  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  heat  of  the  earth  :  but  a  plain 
matter-of-fact  man  wishes  for  data,  instead  of  wild  hypotheses.  A 
collection  of  facts  continued  with  care  for  a  .thousand  years  might 
be  of  use  in  these  important  questions,  and  every  encouragement  for 
amassing  them  has  our  most  cordial  approbation — all  we  contend 
for  is  to  make  sure  of  our  facts  before  we  theorize.    With  this 
feeling  we  cannot  possibly  participate  in  the  pleasure  which  M.  de 
Humboldt  seems  to  enjoy  in  contemplating  a  prospect  so  remote 
as  that  which  follows. 

*  Very  distant  posterity  will  one  day  decide  whether,  as  Mr.  Leslie 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  by  ingenious  hypotheses,  two  thousand  four 
hundred  years  are  sufficient  to  augment  the  meap  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  a  single  degree.  However  slow  this  increment  may  be,  wc 
fnust  admit,  that  an  hypothesis,  according  to  which  organic  lite  seems 
gradually  to  augment  on  the  globe,  occupies  more  agreeably  our  ima-: 
gination,  than  the  old  system  of  the  cooling  of  our  planet,  and  the  ac-- 
cumulation  of  the  polar  ice.  Some  parts  of  physics  and  geology  art 
merely  conjectural ;  and  it  might  be  said  that  science  would  lose  much 
of  its  attraction  if  we  endeavoured  to  confine  this  conjectural  part 
within  too  narrow  limits.' — vol.  ii.  p.  82. 

The  hygrometer  is  an  instrument  so  very  imperfect,  and  its  re- 
sults of  so  little  importance  at  sea,  that  we  consider  it  as  wholly 
useless  to  navigation :  the  humidity  of  the  air  has  little  or  no  aj^Ni- 
rent  effect  on  the  winds ;  but  it  generally  increases  its  transparency, 
and  seems  to  bring  objects  nearer  to  the  view.  '  This  phenomenon,* 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  ^  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  made 
hygrometrical  observations :' — true ;  and  to  every  old  woman  it  is 
known  that,  when  the  distant  spire  of  the  parish  church  is  seen  more 
clearly,  and  the  bills  seem  to  approach,  *  there  is  raia  brewing  in 
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the  sky/  The  cyanbmeter,  or  histruinent  to  meaBure  the  intensity 
of  the  blue  sky,  is  still  more  useless,  if  [possible,  to  navigators.  This 
intensity,  in  fact,  depends  neither  on  the  siceity  nor  humidity  of  the 
lower  strata  of  air ;  while  it  may  be  rendered  pale  and  even  oblite^ 
rated,  by  a  stream  of  vapour  in  the  upper  region  of  the  atmosphere. 
On  the  summit  of  high  mountains,  elevated  above  the  grosser  por- 
tions of  the  atmosphere,  it  might  be  curious  to  compare  ex- 
periments with  those  made  with  the  same  kind  of  instrument  by 
Saussure  on  the  Alps;  but  it  is  mere  ostentation  to  talk  of  such 
experiments  made  at  sea  with  a  view  of  ^eing  useful  to  navigation. 
"We  prefer,  as  more  simple  and  more  correct,  that  *  natural  diaphano- 
meter,*  which  for  ages  has  regulated  the  prognostics  of  mariners — 
a  great  paleness  of  the  setting  sun,  a  vfan  colour,  an  extraordinary 
disfiguration  of  its  disk  ;' — though  we  should  be  cautious  in  admit- 
ting tuat,  these  meteorological ,  phenomena  are  the  *  unequivocal 
signs  of  a  tempest.'  The  marine  barometer  is  far  more  important 
to  the  mariner  than  hygrometers  or  cyanometers.  By  this  instru- 
ment a  change  of  weather  never  fails  to  be  indicated  by  the  least 
rising  or  falling  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube ;  the  descent,  in  tropical 
latitudes,  of  an  eighth  of  an  inch,  w  hen  at  a  distance  from  the  land, 
is  the  unequivocal  indication  of  an  approaching  storm.  Many  a 
'ship  has  been  saved  from  destruction  by  the  timely  notice  given  by 
this  instrument  to  prepare  for  a  storm ;  and  no  ship,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  permitted  to  go  to  sea  without  one. 

To  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments  made  to  determine  the  inten- 
sity of  the  magnetic  forces,  we  cannot  give  the  least  confidence. 
The  number  of  oscillations  made  by  a  needle  delicately  suspended 
and  placed  on  so  moveable  a  body  as  that  of  a  small  sloop,  will 
depend  rather  on  the  quantity  of  the  sliip's  motion,  than  on  the 
quantity  of  magnetic  force. 

The  observations  on  Cumana  are  minute  and  not  without  inte- 
rest ;  but  they,  need  not  detain  us  long.  Every  thing  had  a  novel 
appearance,  and  nature  wore  a  grander  aspect  than  in  Europe.  A 
silk  cotton  tree  (bombax  heptaphyllum)  had  a  trunk,  in  its  fourth 
year,  nearly  tyvo  feet  and  a  half  in  diameter !  but  it  was  an  Indian 
who  told  them  so.  The  governor  of  Cumana  talked  of  azot,  oxyd 
of  iron,  and  hygrometer,  *  words,'  says  M.  de  Humboldt, '  as  agree- 
able to  oiir  ears  as  the  name  of  his  native  country  pronounced  on  a 
distant  shor^  to  those  of  a  traveller.'  , 

Hie  cactus  forms  a  strong  feature  in  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  intra  tropical  parts  of  the  riew  world.  Armed  with  its 
formidable  thorns,  it  opposes  so  impenetrable  a  barrier  that 
plantations  of  it  are  employed  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  military 
defence.  The  places  where  these  plants  naturally  ,spriixg  np  in 
jjproups  are  called  tunales;  and  to  add  to  their  terrific-  character, 
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die  casc€ibeJf  car  CafP^pian  rattk^naikey  the  cor^l  and  other  vipers^ 
with  poisQUQus  fa^i!g9»  frequent  in  vast  abimdapce  tbese  arid 
jbaiM»ts  to  depo3»t  their  eggs  in  the  saod-  There  little  iad^d 
that  is  inviting  on  the  scorched  plain  of  Cumaoii, 

♦  The  earth  drenched  with  rjain,  and  heated  again  by  the  rays  of  the 
«UD,  emits  that  musky  odour  which,  under  the  torrid  zone,  is  common 
to  animals  of  very  different  dasa?^,  to  the  jaguec,  the  small  species  of 
tygier-cat,  the  thick-JiQsed  tapir,  the  galioajio  vuUiire,  the  crocodile, 
vipers  and  r^ttle^^ake^.  I  h^ye  ^pn  Indiftn  children,  of  the  tribe  of 
the  Chaymas,  draw  out  fr9m  the  e^rth  and  cat  millepedes  orscolopen- 
dras  eighteen  inches  long,  and  seven  lines  brogd.  Whenever  the  soil  is 
turned  up  we  are  struck  with  the  mass  of  organic  substances  which,  by 
turns,  are  developed,  transformed,  and  decomposed.  Nature  in  thes^ 
climates  appears  morp  iactive,  mor^  fruitful,  we  might  even  say,  more 


The  hauks  of  tl^e  MaDZ^nares,  boweven  are  well  shaded  by  oiir- 
mosas,  erythrinas^  peiba^^,  and  Qtbef  trees  oi  ^^ntic  growth.  Both 
geifps  of  all  ranks  and  jiges  bathe  several  tiq)es  a  day  iq  this  riv^r, 
Vt^hichy  when  flooded,  is  sometiipes  at  72°  of  Faj^renheif s  thern^o- 
meter  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  at  90^.  All  tl?e  ladies  of 
the  iii^t  faipilies  are  taught  to  syviip ;  and  the  fi^st  ^ue^tipp  9t 
zneetine  is  generally  whjether  the  water  be  cool  i  It  is  iisif s^l  to 
assemble  in  groups  ip  the  river  ori  moonlight  nighty,  to  sit  ifi  the 
water  on  chairs  in  light  clotbingi  ^n^pjce  segars^  ^nd  coaveree  about 
ibe  weather,  Sec. 

The  city  of  Cumana^  wifb  its  Indian  suburbs,  dpps  not  contain 
£0,000  inhabitants;  we  are  oply  surprised  thisit  si^ch  a  nun^ber 
should  be  found  to  inhabit  on  account  of  the  freJq^ency  ^nd  fatal 
.effects  of  earthquaf^es.  In  17^6  it  was  entirely  destroyed:  *  ih^ 
whole  of  the  houses  were  overturned  ip  a  few  min^t^s<,  tn^ 
i^hocks  were  b^Mrly  repeated  durins  fourteen  mo^th^.'  In  1797 
more  than  foMr-fiftbs  of  this  devoteqci^y  were  ei^tirely  qverthroy^f^. 

Our  liqiits  forbid  us  to  fx)]lpw  M.  de  Uvnpboldt  through  bis  Ipqg 
dissertation  or|  earthquaf^es,  in  whiqh  we  h^ve  the  p^tb  and  m^i- 
row  of  all  that  has  \)een  ob^fy^^  ap4  cgme9tiir^d  on  the  subWct 
frp^i  Sei^eci^  dowii  tp  '  Dr.  Y^upg  ii?  theTvew  Cyclop^djf^/  It  is 
convenient  enqugb  to  have  a  suite  of  facts  ^nd  opinipi^  thus  ^i|Sr 
tered  together,  ape}  we  abpn^Id  np^  oWiect  tp  it  ip-.a^thei'  form, 
but  surely  it  is  misplaced  in  '  a  perspp^  narrativ^e  of  travtgJs.'  We 
must  abo  pass  over  bis  account  of  the  salt-work^  on  tbe  peninsula 
-pf  Ar^yq^  the  pearl-fj^hery  which  opce  existed  on  the  coa^t  of 
Ci^manq,  ^^n4  the  ^oi>derfpl  stop^^  pietfra  los  ojos,  wfaipby 
.  placed  in.  the  ey^,  is  qss^rted  by  the  nati\^8  to  e^p^l  ai^y 
fjfiifi^us  subs^nce  that  m^y  accidentally  b^ve  beig^a  TntrQd^c;ed ; 
^qd  which      d^  JSup^l^oW^  s^n  ^jscoy^^r^^,  ^  bf  99tlH|jg  i^ore 
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Amm  M  thai  poroos  operculum  of  some  somll  lunvalve  isheU.  The 
^dogkal  reiii»rkB  and  obserratioos  are  interesting  and  important; 
but  we  ahaH  have  other  opportunities  for  noticing  them  in  the 
wcceediBg  voktnes.  His  r^xiods  ob  the  difference  between 
aacient  and  modem  colonies  are  judicioiis  and  just ;  be  has  pointed 
out,  we  think,  the  principal  causes  iii4iicb,  ia  the  latter,  have  ope^ 
rated  in  dispelling  national  rememeforances,  widbout  iilUtig  their 
place  by  otheri  relative  to  the  country  newly  inl^bited.  This  want 
of  recoilecbons  of  glory  to  inspire  noble  senttilients,  and  the  iiidif«- 
fefence  of  the  Spanish  colonies  towards  the  molher^omit^y  have 
long  been  met  by  a  correspondiag  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
modKr^HCOnntry,  which  is  now  feeing  die  effect  of  its  lii^tiat  and 
i«i{i0litk  conduct ;  and  unless  the  people  of  the  Spanssb  colonies 
are  made  of  mdteriais  diflerent  fcom  the  rest  of  the  species^ 
nay  venture  to  predict  that  their  final  enoancifpation  is  an  event  not 
▼ery  distant.  , 

It  would  be  gt«at  injustice,  and  a  violation  of  truth,  not  to  allow 
to  M.  de  Humboldt  an  extraordinary  skare  of  talent;  his  litetary 
aoauirements  appear  indeed  to  be  more  various  dian  generally 
fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  To  intellectual  powers  of  the  highest 
order,  he  adds  an  ardent  and  an^nsiastic  muid,'  fnB  of  energy 
and  aclivity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  In  the  true  spirit  of 
enlerprize  and  research,  we  doubt  if  he  has  iany  superior;  and  it 
seems  to  be  e^pxally  exerted  on  all  oecasibBs :  the  ardour  of  pur- 
auil;,  the  mental  energy,  and  the  bodily  activity  are  as  much  in 
eaisiest  in  mmniEiging  die  shelves  of  a  library,  ob  hk  darabei^ing  up 
the  sides  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  He  is  well  read  iii  all  the  modem 
diflcoveiies  of  aatronotnical,  geological^  and  phyaokigidal  science ; 
hnA  his  book  affords  no  evidence  that  he  is  well  grounded  iu  mathe- 
malics,  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  or  in  the  prindplefi  atul  details 
of  the  several  departments  of  natural  history,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  botany,  in  which  he  had  an  able  assistant  in  M'.  Bdo^ 
pland.  Our  doubts  arise,  iu  some  degree,  from  the  constant  attempt 
at  generalization,^  species  of  philosophy  theinore  likely  to  become 
fkshionaWe'frorti  its  lying  at  so  lUtle  depth  beneath  the  surface: *Jt 
is  an  easy  way  tb  rOuse  the  reader's  attention  by  exhibiting  objects 
in  large  masses,  atid  it  gmtififes  the  general  reader  by  giving  him 
itrikkig  resMlts,  while  it  spares  him  tie  trouble  of  tUnking.  We 
are  net,  however,  ^r»\ted  tit  that  period  in  physical  science,  more 
JespaoiaUy  in  that  branch  of  it  Which  relates  to  geology,  to  system»- 
tite-with  safety;  we  are  bu^t  yet  in  the  rudiments:  and  the  best 
service  which  naturalists  of  the  present  day  can  render  to  science  is 
,to  follow  the  injunction  erf  Bacon,  to  cbUect  facts  with  jm^(ment, 
and  deseritif  t^iem  v(ritti  eitactness ;  it  belong^  io  a  remefteir  period 
-totgrbap  tl^  into  systdi^i:  evieryaew  fact  in  science  ^adwicev, 
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wltile  new  theories  frequently  retard,  the  progress  of  this  fauman 
mind.  Such  is  M,  de  Humboldt's  immoderate  fondness  for  theory 
and  ^stem  that,  to  establish  a  favourite  point,  he  thinks  nothing  of 
ransacking  all  the  libraries  of  Europe,  from  Venice  to  Berlin.  His 
imagination  appears  to  be  always  on  the  wing;  for  a  single  word  ot 
a  name  suggests  a  hundred  different  ideas,  and  transports  him  to  as 
liiany  different  places — from  the  Peak  of  Teyde  to  the  summit  of 
Chimboraco-**from  the  burning  sands  of  Africa  to  the  fields  of  ice 
that  surround  the  poles :  in  the  mean  while,  the  subject  under  imme* 
diate  discussion  is  lost  sight  of,  and  taken  up  again,  or  abandon^, 
as  it  may  happen.  We  are  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  tfiis 
exuberance  of  foreign  matter  may  not  rather  be  the  result  of  a  sys- 
tematic reference  to  the  indices  of  books,  than  of  previous  know- 
ledge arranged  in  the  memory.  This  must  at  least  be  the  case 
in  quoting  periodical  journals,  Transactions  of  learned  societies, 
the  Journal  de  Physique,  and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  which 
are  more  for  reference  than  reading.  We  shiall  not  say  of  him  as 
Felix  did  of  St.  Paul ;  but  we  may  observe,  that  too  much  readii^, 
or  too  frequent  reference,  betrays  him  sometimes  into  inconsistent 
cies. 

V  M.  de  Humboldt  however  has  one  good  quality  for  a  tiaveller; 
he  is  no  egotist ;  he  never  offends  by  thrusting  forward  his  own 
exploits,  his  own  adventures,  and  his  own  '  hair-breadth  escapes 
— all  the  parade  which  he  displays  is  employed  in  adorning  science, 
in  whose  cause  he  is  always  eloquent ;  perhaps  he  may  too  fre- 
quently throw  his  cloak  of  wisdom  over  subjects  that  ages  s^o  had 
descended  to  the  vulgar,  and.  thoughtlessly  expend  his  powiers  on 
ifamiliar  objects  that  are  generally  understood.  In  a  word,  we  are 
persuaded  that  he  aims  at  too  much  for  any  one  man  to  accom- 
plish ;  or,  to  make  use  of  a  nautical  phrase,  (as  we  have  been  deal- 
ing in  naval  matters,)  he  spreads  too  much  canvass,  and  stows  too 
little  ballast. 


Art.  IV.    The  Fair  Isabel  of  Cotchele.   A  Cornish  Romance: 
in  six  Cantos.  By  tlie  Author  of  Local  Attachment,  and  Trans- 
lator of  Theocritus.    Foolscap  octavo,  pp.  37 1 .  Cawthom. 
nPHE  valuable  manuscript  of  the  poem  before  us  was  inclosed, 
it  seems,  in  a  bureau  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott,  which  was  *  for 
some  time  inaccessible.'   (p.  371*)    The  key,  however,  was  at 
length  luckily  found,  or  a  blacksmith  procured  ;  and  the  Cornish 
Romance  emerged  from  the  obscurity  of  its  seclusion/ 

Novelists,  who  undertake  to  describe  manners  and  characters, 
iuive  often  assumed  the  agreeable  fiction  of  a  prosopopoeia.  vThus 
we  have  *  The  History  of  a  Black  Coa^'  *  The  Histoiy  of  a  Gold- 
headed 
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headed  Cane/  Sec.  We  should  be  mudi  dispose,  bad  yve  leisure, 
to  erect  a  similar  novel  on.  tbe  interesting  incidest  .above^mett- 
tiohed ;  and  eniitle  it  '  Tbe  History  of  a  Manuscript.'  Mucb 
m^ht  be  reveakd,  could  the  said  MS.  find  a  tongue,  respeeting^ 
die  little  pleastf^  anxieties,  the  sentimental  irritabilities,  the  flut-> 
tering,  sensitive  jealousies^  which  are  often  the  portion  of  great 
topographers  aiid  poets. 

In  the  drawer  of  this  mystic  cabinet  were  some  papers  belonging 
to  Mr.  Scott  himself;  and  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  a  for-i 
tunate  result  of  this  cont^uity,  in  the  spirit  communicated  to  these 
pages  from  the  lays  of  the  Northern  Minstrel.  Thus  the  Lady  of 
tl^  Lake  has  stanzaic  introductions,  so  has  Fair  Isabel ;  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  is  in  sliort  lyric  measure,  so  is  Fair  Isabel;  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake  is  intarspersed  with  songs,  so>  beyond  all  possibility 
of  caril,  is  Fair  Isabel ;  for  the  songs  alone  would  form  a  very 
respectable  '  Complete  Songster,'  adapted  to  the  :vocal  paradise  of 
Yauxhall.  We  must,  however,  admit  a  wonderful  improvement 
Qu  the  plan  of  Mr.  Scott,  inasmuch  as  these  songs  are  not  always 
incidental,^  butiarc  made  to  supply  the  place  of  dialogue :  nu>8t  of 
the  principal  characters,  the  lady  ami  her  Abigail,  and  ber  lover 
and  his  rivals,  reciprocally  warbling  chansons  and  chinsonnettes  on 
every  possible  occasion;  so  that. the audior  may  boldly  clain^  tbe 
merit  of  originality  in  giving  the  first  example  of  ^  an  operat^ic 
romance.* 

Thus  '  archly'  replies  the  fair  Isabel  to  her  lover,  who  had  been 
singing  to  her  in  the  disguise  of  a  gipsy. 

<  — :  "If  you  mean  me," 

And  dropp'd  a  sly  half  curtesy., 

SONG. 

I  was  then,  in  sooth,  a  cottage  maid, 
Of  mine  own  shadow  quite  afraid  : 
And  as  I  through  my  vagaries  ran 
I  met  a  fine  young  gentleman, 
Whom  some-one  would  rejoice  to  see,  . 
If  you  mean  me.' 

Nothing  is  more  charming  than  this  even  in  the  *  Ovide  en 
Rondeaux.' 

But  has  Mr.  Polwhele  given  us  the  whole  of  the  adventures  of  his 
MS.?  We  can  scarcely  avoid  suspecting  that  it  has  also  been 
closeted  with  the  papers  of  Lord  Byron;  at  least  we  can  only  ac« 
count,  by  a  friendly  juxtaposition  of  this  nature,  for  its  being  pos- 
sessed of  such  words  as  '  kiosk,'  and  *  khan,'  and  *  bazar,'  and 
'  yataehan/  and  ^  miiiarebJ'  Let  not,  however,  the  author  of  Fair 
Isabel  be  alarmed :  it  is  by  no  noeans  our  wish  to  convey  an' im* 
pressioQ  that  the  general  conduct  of  his  poem^.  any  more  than  itft 
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prntkultr  dttaiUf  we  copied  from  ihme  popular  writers.  Bodb 
Mr.  Seott  auil  Lord  Byron  have  a  bad  custom  of  faurr^^ing  the 
reader  aloiig  with  tbem  in  a  sort  of  brrathlets  interest,  and  stirrii^ 
1)16  blood  in  a  way  that  it  both  troublesome  and  wsmannerly.  (M 
this  . offence  we  cheerfully  acquit  our  author.  He  has  worked  after 
other  models^  and  ingrafted  the  Italian  op«ra  oa  the  monkieh 
legend.  There  is  an  old  gentleman  who  rides  to  the  urarp^  and  a 
young  lady  who  is  left  bebmd  in  a  sort  of  Caatle-Spectre  turretted 
maasion ;  and  she  kneels  in  her  orary  on  a  velvet  cushion,  and  the 
colour  of  the  orary  ceiling  is  sky '^b hie;  and  she  has  loiig  cofiTer-» 
airtioiia  ivith  Jessica  the  waiting^maid^-^and  they  have  each  a  lover, 
•^and  ^y  make  assignations  in  a  woody^aod  these  assigna^na  oire 
broken  in  upon  by  sundry  alarming  occarrenoee^ — passing  footstepe, 
warning  voices,  songs,  and  *  ^eamy  figures  that  sink  away.'  There 
are  also  a  prioress  and  a  monk,  who  between  them  ^ut  up  the 
yoiu^  lady  in  a  sepulchral  vault;  and  she,  and  a  certaiii  L«dy 
Alice,  who  had  been  poisoned,  we  believe,  but  are  not  quite  certain, 
and  comfortabW  coffined,  suddenly  appear  in  white,  with  visards, 
at  a  masked  ball,  given  in  honour  of  the  old  knight's  return  from 
the  wars;  This  grouping,  as  the  reader  sqes^^ia  adopted  wildi  great 
judgment  and  effect  from  die  concluding  scene  of  die  M^versy 
where  Marcas  Curius  Dcntatos,  a  troubadmir,  a  knight* tsniplar, 
and  a  Prussian  grenadier  returning  from  die  Seven  Years  war,  wry 
strenuously  join  in  storming  the  abbey  of  Quedlinburgh.  Tiiecata* 
strophe  then  winds  up ;  the  monk  is  shiprwredced,  and  the  prioress 
jumps  off  a  rock  into  tlie  sea,  dragguig  with  her  her  eoi^d^nte 
Maud ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed,  wii^  a  laudableattention*  to  the  parish 
register, 

'  Matilda^ — so  baptized  was  Maud 
and  of  whom  we  had  been  told, 

*  The  beetle  did       Wve  tp  gre^ty 
And     h^r  Ua^Jkii^'s  point  ii»paje.' 

The  manner  in  which  she  expiated  this  prank,  and  every  other, 
deserves  an  ampler  notice. 

*  I  know  you  weW,  I  know  you  well, 
Cried  Maud  with  a  dire  mania^  yell ; 
They  beckon,  beckon  me  to  hell ; 
I  di<}  it,  I  dij  it,  tbe  Priorcj*^  orjed  3     ■  ' 
And  seising      quick       %       ^lasf'  «nbr»ced. 
And,  in  serpent  fclds  twisted  closet  dose  round  her  waigt^ 
With  Maud  in  her  ^^rmsCcom  the  precipice  sprang.* 

The  reader  cannot  fait  to  have  remarked  the  beantifot  imitation 
'  of  ^Me>  me,adtumquifeci:'  akgantly  reodared  }»f  Dr«  Trqpp, 

.    '  In 
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In  his  concliwikig  addressf,  the  mi^r  appeans  to  think  thatr  Ih^ 
reader  must  by  this  time  be  interested  to  know  a  Ihtle  more  of  the 
writer  of  the  ^  Fair  Isabel  of  Cotchele.'  enters  therefore  •on  9 
brographic  retrospection,  and  cotti)|daitis  that  he  was  drawn  from 
grove  where  he  owned  *  HmirioHs  stings/  and  where,  as  he  mo- 
destly says, 

*  Passion  eloquently  pour'd 

The  soul  of  love  through  every  chord/ 
and  coifipelied  to  '  rear  his  unambitious  hearth  ;* 

*  Where  Isca  widening  seeks  the  main, 

Amidst  the  titled  proud  and  vain^        '  - 
Tnvhs  there  on  topographic  lore 
Some  evil  genius  bade  me  pore  ; 
Ey  day  alert,^  with  keen  research 
Hunt  out  a  ruin,  hail  a  church  ;f 

and  lastly,'  to  explore, 

<  — .  thoijgh  f^int  with  wan  disease, 

By  the  pale  lamp,  long  pedigreesJ 
We  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  gentleman's  Exeter  squabbles  ; 
though  we  regret  to  find  th^t  his  toil,  as  he  says,  'has  been  unrecom- 
pensed  i^y  gold  or  fame  but  he  is  not  the  only  instance  of  povireV^ 
and  faculties  miserably  miscalculated.  Mr,  Polwhel^  bewails  hiffxr 
9elf  that  t^ie  perversity  of  his  stars  should  have  forced  him  from  th^ 
classics,  and  from  poetry^  to  antiquarian  researches.  Now,  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  ni^  histories  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  not 
fnll  as  likely  to  obtain  for  him  a  respectable  station  in  literature, 
as  hh  attempt  to  translate  Bion,  ^cc^ ;  tior  are  we  altogether  cort- 
vinced  that  he  would  have  been  wor^^  employed  in  decyphering 
inuti|ated  tomb-stones,  or  even  iiv  tracing  '  long  pedigrees,*  than 
in  stringing  together  the  '  \?dld,  disjointed  rhymes  of  his  Cpmish 
Romance. 

We  l)av€5  spm^  notion  of  a  line  or  two  in  ati  old  Latin  poet ;  the 
words  indeed  have  escaped  us,— r  but  they  began,  as  we  remeipber, 
with  Solve  senescentem — If  Mr.  Pol whele  should  fortunately . re- 
collect th^  rest  of  tjie  passage,  and  would  apply  it  to  his  own  c^se^ 
we  have  a  strong  impression  that  it  miglit  be  attepdefd  with  very 
beneficial  results. 

Art.  V.  A  Hilary ^  9/  Imentiom  und  Iki^ovmes,  by  John 
Beckmann,  PMblk  Pfafe|g0r  of  Uf^mn^  in  ^Jie  University  of 
Gottingen.  Translate  ftam  the  German  by  William  Johnston. 
1815. 

'ILX/^E  are  not  disposed  to  <|M»rrel  with  4^  Utle  uncfev  Thi«h  so 
^  ^   mu(!k  gopd  oiattttr  is  to  W  foiN|d;  ^ecially  wheni(ft&m  tb« 
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present  iii^nce)  it  belongs  exclusively  to  the  transktor.  The  in- 
genious dissertations  to  which  it  relates  were  originally  given  to  the 
public  in  detached  portions,  and  at  different  times,  under  the 
modest  and  unassuming  name  of  ^  Collections  towards  a  Historyt>f 
Inventions/  Neither  of  tliese  titles  by  any  means  reaches  the  scope 
of  the  learned  author's  essays  ;  which  we  should  rather  consider  as 
forming  an  interesting  inquiry  into  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
as  developed  in  the  advancement  of  the  genei^al  heiaith,  comforts, 
and  conveniencies  of  mankind,  but  more  especially  of  those  who 
inhabit  great  cities,  by  judicious  regulations  of  police;  by  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  arts;  by  improvements  of  those  that  were  either 
unknown,  or  known  but  imperfectly,  to  the  most  polished  nations 
of  antiquity ;  and  by  the  introduction,  domestication,  and  culture 
of  various  foreign  products  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

In  conducting  his  researches.  Professor  Beckniann  displays  a 
depth  of  learning  and  a  soundness  of  judgment  rarely  to  be  met 
with  in  a  critic  of  the  German  school.  He  is  not  merely  a  scholar, 
well  stored  with  biblical  knowledge,  but  a  practical  philosopher, 
familiar  with  facts  and  the  common  concerns  of  mankind.  His 
admiration  of  ancient  authors  does  not  so  blind  him  to  the  merits 
of  the  moderns  as  to  ascribe,  as  some  have  affected  to  do,  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  latter  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans. 
Allowing  to  these  wonderful  people  all  due  credit  for  their  inven- 
tions in  the  arts,  he  studiously  avoids  entering  into  any  theoretical 
discussion  upon  the  state  of  their  abstract  sciences ;  hence,  in  the 
perusal  of  these  volumes,  we  are  neltlier  perplexed  with  the  subde- 
ties  of  Polydore  Virgil,  nor  carried  away  with  the  fanciful  declama- 
tions of  MM.  Perrault  and  Fontinelle;  noi*  annoyed  with  the 
misapplied  wisdom  of  M.  Du  Tens,  who  gravely  tells  us  that  Em- 
pedocles  was  as  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  centripetal  and 
centrifugal  forces  as  Newton ;  a  secret,  he  says,  which  had  hitherto 
remained  undiscovered,  because  the  old  philosopher  chose  to  con- 
ceal it  under  the  metaptiorical  names  of  Love  and  Hatred,  which 
pu  Tens  thinks  all  must  agree  to  be  the  true  symbols  of  attraction 
and  repulsion. 

Du  Tens  indeed  has  the  happy  knack  of  demonstrating  from 
Greek  authorities  that  all  the  discoveries  which  Galileo,  Kepler, 
Copernicus,  Newton,  Des  Cartes,  and  Leibnitz  are  supposed  to 
have  made,  were  well  known  to  that  band  of  sa^es  whom  Dant^ 
greeted  in  the  '  prata  di  fresca  verdura'  of  the  infernal. regions; 
'  Democrito,  che  '1  mondo  a  caso  pone,_ 
Diogenes,  Anassagora  e  Tale, 
Empedocles,  Eraclito,  e  Zenone,'  &c. 
.  Such  puerilities  as  these  find  no  place  in  the  vohimes  of  Profes- 
sor Beckmami.   Having  no  particular  theory  to  support^  no  vaDity 
.       :  to 
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to  display 9  no  prejiklice  to  gratify,  he  enters  upon  his  researches  in 
the  spirit  of  truth.    He  is  always  careful  not  to  foe  carried  away  hy 
apparent  etymologies;  he  weighs  well  the  power  and  intention  o( 
the  words  employed,  by  comparing  the  several  senses  in  which  they 
are  used  by  different  authors ;  and  it  is  not  till  he  has  examined  tlie 
parallel  passages  that  he  ventures  to  draw  his  conclusion ;  and  the 
reader  is  generally  satisfied  that  his  conclusion  is  the  right  one. . 
Of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  an  instance  may  be  quoted  in 
the  two  articles  under  the  <  heads  of  Ultramarine  and  Cobalt. 
After  much  research  he  infers  that  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the 
Romans  were  acquainted  with  die  use  of  these  substances,  as 
applicable  to  the  art  of  painting;  and  that  those  beautiful  deep 
blue  colours  in  the  fresco-paintings  on  the  walls  of  some  of  the  ruins 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  freshness  of  which  induced  travellers  to  con^ 
elude  that  ultramarine  must  have  been  employed,  (from  the  well 
known  property  of  that  colouring  matter  preserving  its  lustre, 
though  exposed  to  air  or  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  heat,) 
could  not  therefore  be  correct ;  and  that  in  fj^ct  the  colouring 
matter  of  those  blues  was  noticing  more  than  a  preparation  of 
copper  ochre.    He  then  examines  and  compares  the  passages  in 
Aristolle,  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  and  concludes  that  the  chry- 
socoUa  of  the  one,  the  cyanus  of  the  other,  and  the  coeruleum  of 
the  third,  were  all  of  them  copper  earths. 

This  inference  of  the  Professor  has  recently  been  verified  by  the 
experiments  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  In  clearing  away  the.  rub- 
bish within  the  baths  of  Titus,  the  walls  of  which  display  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  fresco- painting,  the  painter's  room  was  dis- 
covered^ and  in  several  of  the  jars  were  jfound  different  kinds  of. 
paint,  and  among  others  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  beautiful 
celestial  blue  in  question.  Sir  Humphry  not  only  succeeded  in 
analyzing  this  substance,  which  was  found  to  consist  of  a  frit  of 
copper,  soda  and  silex,  but  recom  posed  it  from  fresh  materials,  so 
as  to  produce  the  identical  colouring  matter  in  question. 

The  dissertations,  whidi,  in  the  four  volumes,  amount  to  more 
than  a  hundred  on  as  many  distinct  subjects,  are  placed  according 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  translator,  without  the  least  attention  to  tech- 
nical or  alphabetical  arrangement,  or  even  to  the  order  of  their 
publication.  They  are  in  fact  totally  disconnected  ;  but  were  we 
to  attempt  to  class  them,  we  might  probably  succeed Jn  reducing 
them  under  one  general  head,  for  each  of  the  four  volumes,  as 
under : 

1.  The  interchange  of  natural  productions,  animate  and  inani- 
mate, between  distant  regions  of  the  globe,  such  as  flowers,  fruits, 
kitchen  vegetables,  birds,  fishes,  &e. 


2.  Regulations 


AegidalHm  of  p»li»y  as  the  pimngi  Hgkttng^  wattbifigy  md 
clmkamu§  the  atreeU  of  <ti«ie^  and  hrge  towfis ;  t>romoti4>il  of  beAib 
and  domeMic  comfort  hy  the  use  of  draioty  se^ers,^  fotettainSy 
water-i^p«»,  waler-closcft^y  8u:*  itictitdii^  Torioas  other  hnaries  ami 

3.  Inventioof  of  mecfaama  art,  m  ccNrn^tnttby  fire^flgtiie«,  cloeks 
and  watches,  giinrpfywder,  gbss  cattmg^  8k«;  Md 

4.  Ditooreries  in  science,  mora  partieulai4|y  of  various  cfaenticat 
preparations,  as  gold  vailiishy  awhm  fuklnnanis,  naks^  the  \m  aiid 
afyjylioition  of  various  metals,  Sic. 

It  wttl  be  obvious  that,  from  such  a  variety  of  matttryour  Hfflk& 
will  allow  onlj  of  a  small  selection,  and  this  We  shall  endeavooi'  to 
make  from  such  articles  as  we  concave  to  be  most  amusing  or 
iBoet  commonly  interesting;  recommending  our  reatferd^  for  more 
detailed  information,  to  the  book  itself,  which  will  be  fotfird  to 
supjrfy  abundaat  matter  for  the  gratifieatk>n  of  all  tastes;  and  whieh 
none,  we  think,  can  open  without  finding  instruction  or  entertalb- 


Flower  Gardens^ — (vol.  iii.  p.  ).)  Professor  Beckmana  ha$i)ot 
been  able  to  discover  any  decisive  testimony  that  either  the  Greeks 
or  Romans  indulged  a  tiKBte  for  ilowers ;  none  at  least  that  wotodd 
iaiply  their  having  gardens  set  apart  for  the  cultiare  of  tbeiste  pleasittg 
objects.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  endeavoured  to  in^bve 
their  own  wild  and  inofgemms  plants,  or  that  they  Mported  others 
from  foreign  countries.  We  caw  only  consider  the  florid  <$e^cription 
of  the  garden  of  Alciifoiis  as  the  effusion  of  poetry ;  and  those  of 
Cicero  and  PHay  were  only  vineyards  with  grottos,  alcoves,  and 
arbours.  It  is  not  in  feet  above  two  centuries  ago  that  our  own 
gardens  ^ere  probably,  in  point  of  taste  as  i}rell  as  of  products, 
even  inferior  to  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and,  for  most  of 
the  embelfisliments  we  now  possess  of  flower-beds,  sh^tbberies, 
and  conservatories,  we  are  indebted  to  foreign  countries.  The 
nations  among  whom  a  taste  for  floWei's  was  first  discovered  to  pire- 
vail  in  nlodern  times  were  China,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  vegeta- 
ble treasures  of  the  eastern  work!  were  assembled  at  Cofistamii^ 
pie,  whence  they  passed  into  Italy,  Germahy  and  HoHatid ;  atid 
from  the  latter  into  England:  and  sinews  botiany  Ivas  asscimed  the 
character  of  a  science,  we  hav^  laid  the  whole  woHd  under  contri- 
bution for  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  which  we  hav^  not  only 
made  our  oM\'n^  but  g^enerally  improved  iil  vigonr  and  beauty.  The 
passion  for  flowers  preceded  that  of  ornamental  gardening,  which 
stiU  continued  to  be  totally  destitute  of  taste.  The  Dutch  system 
of  straight  walks  enclosed  by  high  clipped  hedges  of  yew  oi'  lioUy, 
every  where  prevailed;  and  tulips  and  hyaoiuthi  Moomied  lind^  the 
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^tellered  windkigs  of  the  '  Walk  of  Tro^/  most  ingeniousl}^  traced 
in  box. 

N€>twklistiiiMling  all  the  ndtcHle  that  \m  been*  directed  agomst 
Brown  and  Re^on,  we  are  certninly  indebted  to  them^  in  no  snrail 
degree,  fbr  expetlitig  the  stiff  lortnality  of  the  Duteh  sjitem  of  oind-^ 
mental  gardening,  and  enkrging  our  pro^peefs  by  the  exehatige 
of  walls  and  high  'trimmed  hedges  for  (be  sttftk-fenee.  But  the 
person  who  succeeded  best  in  bringing  us  back  to  the  point  nearest 
to  nature  was  Kent.  It  was  he  who,  as  Walpole  observed,  chas- 
tened or  polished,  not  transformed,  the  living  landscape : — *  where 
tbe  united  plumage  of  au  ancient  wood  extended  wide  its  uudulat- 
ii^  canopy^  and  stood  venerable  in  darkness,  Kent  thinned  the 
fbreitoost  ranks,  and  left  but  so  many  detached  and  eH^^ttered  trees 
as  softened  the  appro(K;b  of  gioemvaiad  blended  the  chequered  Kgbt 
with  the  thus  lengthened  sIm^ows  of  the  remaining  columns^'  Frotis 
his  time,  tbe  taste  in  pleaswe-groimds,  slirubberies,  and  ormmnenfri 
gardening  has  gradualfy  improved,  and  may  now  be  said  to  have 
reached  a  degree  of  excellence  in  this  island  unrivalled  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world. 

It  is  Certain  that  no  natron  on  earth  can  botist  that  assefnblage  of 
varions  khids  of  shrubs  and  flowers  now  to  be  found  in  Great 
Britain.  Most  countries  have  a  preditection  for  some  particular 
plants,  vvhifce  aH  the  rest  are  disregarded.  Ip  Turkey,  for  instance, 
die  flowers  which,,  after  die  rose,  are  principally  esteemed,  are  the 
I'armnculus  and  tbe  tulip,  the  latter  of  which  grows  wild  in  the  Le- 
vant; bnt,  through  accident, ^weakness  or  cfeease,  'few  plants/ 
;Says  Beckmann,  *  acqcrire  so  many  tints,  variegations,  and  figures  as 
the  tuHp.'  This  gaudy  flower  was  first  cidtrvated  in  Italy  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  under  the  name  of  tulipa,  ob- 
viously derived  from  tuliband,  which,  in  the  Turkish  language,  sig- 
Affies^ » twbon. 

It  is  weH  kiM>wn^that  in  Holki«id  the  tulip  became,  about  the 
nftiddl'e  of  the  seventeendi  century,  the  object  of  a  trade  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  commercial  speculation.  From  l654  to  1637  iu^ 
elusive,  aH  classes  in  all  the  great  cities  of  Holland  became  infected 
with  the  tulipomania.  A  single  root  of  a  particular  species,  called 
the  Viiaeroy,  was  exchanged,  in  the  true  Dutch  taste,  for  the  follow- 
mg  articles^^  lasts  of  wheat,  4  of  rye,  4  fat  oxen,  3  fat  swine, 
ffti  sheep^  ^  hogsheads  of  wine,  4  tons  of  beer,  %  tons  of  butter, 
lOQD  potfnd»  of  dbeese,  a  complete  bed,  a  suit  of  clothes,  a  silver 
beakery-^value  of  the  whole  ^500  florins.  The  account  of  this  ^ 
tulipomania  is  so  c«irioiis>  and  we  believe  so  just,  that  we  shall 
make  nor  apology  for  eactraetiiig  it. 

*  These  tuUps  afttirixa^ixls  were  ioid  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
roots*    Four  hundred  perlts  (something  less  tlnm  a  grain)  oi  Admiral 
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Leifkaty  cost  4400  florins ;  446  ditto  of  Admiral  Fonder  Eyk^  l620 
florins ;  106  perits  Schilder  cost  l6l5  florins ;  200  ditto  Semper  Augustus, 
5500  florins  ;  410  ditto  Viceroy,  3000  florins,-&c.  The  species  Semper 
Augustus  has  been  often  sold  for  2000  florins  ;  and  it  once  happened 
that  there  were  only  two  roots  of  it  to  be  had,  the  one  at  Amsterdam, 
and  the  other  at  Haarlem.  For  a  root  of  this  species  one  agreed  to 
give  4600  florins,  together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  horses,  and  a 
complete  harness.  Another  agreed  to  give  for  a  root  twelve  acres  of 
land ;  for  those,  who  had  not  ready  money,  promised  their  moveable 
and  immoveable  goods,  houses  and  lands,  cattle  and  clothes.  The 
trade  was  followed  not  only  by  mercantile  people,  but  also  by  the  first 
noblemen,  citizens  of  every  description,  mechanics,  seamen,  farmers, 
turf-diggers,  chimney-sweeps,  footmen,  maid-servants,  old  clotbes- 
women,  &c.  At  first,  every  one  won  and  no  one  lost.  Some  of  the 
poorest  people  gained,  in  a  few  months,  houses,  coaches  and  horses,  and 
figured  away  like  the  first  characters  in  the  land.  In  every  town  some 
tavern  was  selected  which  served  as  a  change,  where  high  and  low 
traded  in  flowers,  and  confirmed  their  bargains  with  the  most  sumptuous 
entertainments.  They  formed  laws  for  themselves,  and  had  their  nota- 
ries and  clerks.' — (vol.  i.  p.  43.) 

The  Professor  observes  that  these  dealers  in  flowers  were  by  uo 
means  desirous  to  get  possession  of  them  ;  no  one  thought  of  send- 
ing, much  less  of  going  himself  to  Constantinople  to  procure  scarce 
roots,  as  many  Europeans  travel,  to  Golconda  and  Visiapour,  to  ob- 
tain rare  and  precious  stones.  It  was  in  fact  a  complete  stock- 
jobbing transaction.  Tulips  of  all  prices  were  in  the  market^  and 
their  roots  were  divided  into  small  portions,  known  by  the  name  of 
perits,  in  order  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  might  be  admitted 
into  the  speculation  :  the  tulip  root  itself  was  out  of  the  question; 
it  was  a  non-entity ;  but  it  furnished,  like  our  funds,  the  subject 
of  a  bargain  for  time. 

*  During  the  time  of  the  tulipomania,  a  speculator  often  offered  and 
paid  large  sums  for  a  root  which  he  never  received,  and  never  wished 
to  receive.  Another  sold  roots  which  he  never  possessed  or  delivered. 
Often  did  a  nobleman  purchase  of  a  chimney-sweep  tulips  to  the  annount 
of  2000  florins,  and  sell  them  at  the  same  time  to  a  farmer,  and  neither 
the  nobleman,  chimney-sweep,  n9r  farmer  had  roots  in  their  possession, 
or  wished  to  possess  them.  Before  the  tulip  sieason  was  over,  more 
roots  were  sold  and  purchased,  bespoke,  and  promised  to  be  delivered, 
than  in  all  probability  were  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  of  Holland ;  and 
when  Semper  Augustus  was  not  to  be  had,  which  happened  twice,  no 
species  perhaps  was  oftener  purchased  and  sold.  In  the  space  of  three 
years,  as  Munting  tells  us,  more  than  ten  millions  were  expended  in 
this  trade,  in  only  one  town  of  Holland.' — vol.  i.  p.  46. 

The  evil  rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  States  of  Holland  were 
under  the  necessity  of  interfering ;  the  buyers  took  the  alarm the 
bubble,  like  the  South  Sea  scheme,  suddenly  bursty  and  as  io  the 
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outset  were  winners,  in  winding  up,  very  few  escaped  without 
loss. 

Kitchen  Garden.— (vol.  iv.  p.  256.)  The  kitchen  gardens  of 
England,  till  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  were  as  scantily 
supplied  with  roots  and  vegetables  as  the  pleasure-grounds  and 
parterres  were  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  '  It  was  not,'  says  Hume, 
*  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  any  salladi,  carrots, 
turnips,  or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in  England  ;  the  lit- 
tle of  these  vegetables  that  was  used  was  imported  from  Hol'^ 
land  and  Flanders*  Queen  Catharine,  when  she  wanted  a  sallad, 
was  obliged  to  dispatch  a  messenger  thither  on  purpose.'*  The 
cauliflower,  from  the  Levant,  moved  slowly  out  of  Italy  to  the 
Netherlands,  and  about  die  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  reached 
Ei^land.  We  had  artichokes  from  the  sannie  source  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  it  was  about  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  that  the 
planting  of  hops  was  flrst  introduced  from  Flanders.  Spinach, 
hispanach,  (spinage,)  we  are  supposed  to  have  had  from  Spain,  as 
well  las  scorzonera,  M'hefe  it  was  discovered  by  a  Moor  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  used  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison 
of  a  snake  called  scurzo.  We  are  indebted  to  the  present  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  for  an  early,  useful,  and  elegant  substitute  for  asparagus, 
by  the  culture  (which  he  flrst  introduced)  of  the  sea  cale  ( crambi 
maritima*)  The  potatoe  did  not  niake  its  appearance  in  Europe 
till  Raleighy  in  l603,  brought  it  to  Ireland,  whence,  by  slow  de- 
grees, it  paissed  over  to  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of 
England ;  and  in  the  course  of  200  years  has  become  pretty  gene- 
ral over  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  also  getting  into  use  in 
all  our  foreign  possessions,  and  has  even  succeeded  in  breaking  the 
fetters  of  religious  prejudice  in  India. 

While  this  invaluable  root  has  but  now,  as  it  were,  crept  out  of 
Ireland,  another  plant,  derived  from  the  same  source,  and  intro- 
duced at  the  same  time,  nauseous  in  its  taste  and  noxious  in  ^ts 
qualities,  spread  itself  with  such  rapidity  that  in  as  many  years  as 
the  potatoe  required  ages,  it  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivation  in 
the  remotest  comers  of  the  world :  the  most  inveterate  prejudices 
fled  before  it ;  and  in  spite  of  prohibitions  and  denunciations,  it  pre- 

*  Hume  is  uot  quite  correct  in  supposing  our  ancestors  before  I^enrjr  Ylllth's  time 
to  hare  had  no  sallads.  Thej  bad  always  their  winter-cresses  and  water-cresses,  and 
common  alexanders,  which  served  them  for  celery;  they  had  rarapion  and  stinking 
rockgt  of  potent  virtue ;  they  had  poor-man's  pepper  to  season  their  dishes,  and  borage 
for  their  cool  tankard,  and  amaranthus  and  goose-foot,  or  Gooi  Henry,  and  sproutkales, 
which  served  them  for  greens. 

Their  fruits,  Indeed,  were  neither  numerous  nor  excellent,  being  chiefly  confined  to 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  strawberries.  What  apples  and  pears  they  had  were  gene- 
rally  indifferent,  and  their  plums  and  cherries  bad.  They  had  no  forcmg-beds  or  hot- 
houses till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  wheu  th«  pine-apple  was  first  brought 
from  Holland  by  Mr.  Bentinck. 
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vailed  in  India,  Persia^  China  and  Japan*  So  umversal  indeed 
was  the  use  of  tobacco  in  all  these  countries,  and  yet  so  verj 
dissimilar  b  each  of  them  were  the  instruments  through  which  its 
inooke  was  idi^led,  and  at  the  same  time  so  unlike  those  made  use 
pf  in  Europe,  that  if  the  introduction  of  the  plant  could  not  be 
graced,  step  by  step,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  it  would  be 
flifficult  to  believe  that  it  was  not  indigenous  in  diem  all :  yet  it 
net  with  no  encouragement  from  the  ruling  powers  in  any  of  them; 
the  emperor  Jehan-Geer  denounced  it  as  a  pernicious  and  poison* 
,ous  European  herb  ;  the  governors  of  the  provinces  of  China  did 
<ihe  same ;  but  to  little  purpose ;  and  in  England  even  the  whole 
w^ght  of  royal  antipathy)  displayed  in  the  ^  Counterblast  to  Tobac-^ 
eo,' with  all  die  heavy  imposts  laid  upon  that '  inchanting  Nicotian 
drug  from  the  Indies,'  were  found  too  feeble  to  check  its  importa- 
tion and  comsuqiptlon.  '  Whenever  a  fog  caiQe  on,'  says  Howell, 
'  during  the  time  that  King  James  was  hunting,  he  used  to  say  that 
Beelzebub  was  snooking  tobacco.'  '  In  Ireland,'  observes  the  same 
author,  ^  this  weed  is  taken  excessively  in  sneezing,  which  the  bus* 
bandman  at  the  plough-tail,  and  the  servant-maid  at  the  washing 
blocks  ai«ck  into  their  nostrils  to  beget  new  spirits.'  It  is  more 
than  probable  indeed  tliat  it  was  this  *  begetting  of  new  spirits,' 
»r  t^e  pleasure  communicated  by  a  state  of  intoxication,  which 
could  alone  have  overcome  the  nauseous  and  repulsive  taste  of  this 
pi  ail  t*  There  are  few  nations,  civilized  or  savage,  that  do  not 
conquer  tlieir  aversion  to  substances,  however  disgusting,  which 
produce  this  effect ;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  where  no  disco- 
very of  spirituous  li<)uors,  or  other  substances  capable  of  producing 
intoxication,  has  been  made,  the  people  are  in  the  habit  of  dancii^ 
and  whirling  round  till  the  brain  turns,  and  they  fall  through  giddi- 
iiess.  We  recollect  having  read  somewhere  of  certain  islanders 
who  were  in  the  practice  of  standing  on  their  heads  against  a  tree, 
to  *  be^t  new  spirits.' 

Po/ice  RegiUittiom,  Those  who  have  never  experienced  the 
want  of  the  luxuries  and  QOiiveniencies  of  every  description  whidi 
X^ndon  and  other  great  cities  and  towns  of  Engkod  now  afford, 
will  not  readily  conceive  how  our  ancestors  contrived  to  pass  their 
lives  in  any  degree  of  comfort  with  their  unpaved,  unligbted,  on- 
drained  streets — without  water  conveyed  to  their  door  by  pipes  or 
aqueducts — without  hackney-coacheis  or  other  light  vehicles  for 
travelling — without  a  ^neral  or  penny- post — ^and  a  thousand  other 
petty  convenicncies,  the  privation  of  any  one  of  which  would 
grievously  disturb  Uie  temper  and  affect  the  comforts  of  the  present 
generation. 

Paving  of  Streets. — (vol.  ii.  p.  !£).)  The  first  of  all  conveni- 
encies  is  probably  that  of  a  free  and  easy  power  of  locoaioiion ;  aud 
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•hcaace  wo  find  that  th&  ancient  Greeks  and  Homans  paid  particulac 
^ttenl^a,  the  latter  more  especially,  to  the  pavement  of  their  road# 

:  or  Jugbways — while  they  wer^  indiifereiit  as  to  the  state  of  thei^ 

L  streets  ;  though^  as  Professor  B.eckmann  observes,  one  would  think 
that  men  would  be  more  desirous  of  a  good  pavement  (in  front  of 
tbeir  houses)  where  they  d^ly  trod,  than  on  the  highways  which 
tbay  probably  seldom  troublc^l.  The  street^  of  Rome  however 
were  partially  paved ;  and  diose  of  Herculaneum  and  Ppmpeij 
b9ci|  (besides  the  pi^vepient)  raised  trottoirs  on  the  sides  for  the^use 

I  of  foot  passengers. 

The  streets  of  London  had  no  pavement  in  the  eleventh  century* 
In  1090,  Cheapside,  the  heart  of  the  city,  was  of  such  soft  earthy 
th^t^vben  the  roof  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  was  blown  off  by  a  violent  gal^ 
of  wind,  four  of  the  beams,  each  six  and  twenty  feet ,  long,  were  so 
deeply  buried  in  the  street  that  little  more  than  four,  feet  remained 
above  the  surface.  The  first  toll  we  know  of  in  Eqgland,  for  rer 
pairing  the  highways,  was  imposed  in  the  reign  of  Edw.  III.  for 
mending  the  road  between  St,  Giles's  and  Temple-bar .-KHymer, 
vol«  V.  p,  520.)  It  was  not  till  1417  that  Holburu  was  paved, 
t))0«igh  it  was  often  impassable  from  its  depth  of  mud ;  it  appears, 
lode^,^at  during  the  reign  of  Flenry  VIII.  many  of  the  street* 
of  JLondoi^  were  '  very  foul  and  full  of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perir 
Ions  and  noyous  as  well  for  the  king's  aubjects  on  horseback  as  oq 
foot  and  with  carriage.'  Smithfield  was  not  pav^d  tili  I6l4.  ,Ia 
fact,  down  to  1762,  the  streets  of  the  metropolis  were  geni^rally 
pbstrncted  wii^  stalls,  sheds,  sign-posts,  and  projections  of  various 
kinds ;  and  each  inhabitant  paved  before  his  own  door  in  such 
ina«)qer,  amd  with  suc^  materiaU,  as  pride, ,  poverty,  or  caprice 
mifSj^  9t^gest:  there  were  no  .trottoirs-^the  footway  was  exposed 
to  thi^  ^rriage-way  except  in  some  of  tite  principal  streets,  wher^ 
they  were  «eparaU«l  by  a  line  of  posts  and  chains,  or  by  woodeci 
paling.  In  that  year,  (176?,)  the  '  Westminster  Paving  Ac|' 
pa^d,  from  which  wa  may  date  all  those  improvements  and  conver 
nienpe#  which  have  made  this  cowtry  the  boast  and  envy  of  ik^ 

The  first  pavement  in  Paris  was  made  in  1 1 64^  on  which  occasion, 
Rigord,  the  physician  to  Philip  II.  says  '  it  changed  its  name  from 
t<utetia  (so  caUed  from  its  filtfainess)  to  Paris  the  son  of  Priam.' 
Whs^  relationship  there  vksms  between  the  city  of  Paris  and  Prian? 
we  are  ignorant ;  but  he  teUs  lis  that  the  king,  standing  one  day  ai 
the  window  of  his  palace  newr  the  Seine,  and  observing  that  thf 
dirt  thrown  up  by  the  carriages  produced  a  most  offensive  stench* 
reaojyed  to  remedy  this  intolerable  naisance  by  causing  the  streets 
to  be  paved.  For  a  long  time  swine  were  permitted  to  wallow  ia 
theaa;  till  the  young  kmg,  Philip,  being  killed  by  a  fall  from  h'^ 
.J  '  a  B  2  horse. 
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Aorse^from  a  sow  running  between  its  legs,  an  order  was  issued  that 
DO  swine  should  in  future  run  about  the  streets.  The  monks 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Anthony  remonstrated  fiercely  against  this  order, 
alleging  that  the  prevention  of  the  saint's  swine  from  enjoying  the 
liberty  of  going  where  they  pleased  was  a  want  of  respect  to  their 

f)atrou  ;  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  grant  them  the  privi* 
ege  of  wallowing  in  the  dirt  without  molestation,  requiring  the 
tnonks  only  to  turn  them  out  with  bells  about  their  necks. 

Two  centuries  after  the  first  paving  of  Paris  a  mandate  was 
issued  by  Philip  the  Bold,  that  every  citizen  should  repair  and 
clean  the  streets  before  his  own  house ;  but  they  were  nevertheless 
filled  with  dirt  in  spite  of  repeated  laws  inflicting  severe  penalties. 
In  some  places  the  merchants  joined  and  kept  a  dung  cart,  at  their 
own  expense ;  but  the  nobility  and  clergy  pleaded  their  (Privileges 
of  exemption.  To  clean  the  market-places  and  the  squares  was 
the  business  of  nobody,  and  consequently  these  became  the  com- 
mon receptacles  of  filth,  brought  thither  by  night  from  all  parts  of 
the  town.  We  may  guess  the  state  of  the  Parisian  streets  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  first  privy  being  known  in  that  city  in  the  year 
1513.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  time  for  the  inhabitants  to  throw 
ell  matters  out  of  the  windows,  which  the^  were  permitt^  to  do 
on  giving  notice  by  calling  out  three  times  Gare  Ceau!  The 
Scotch,  who  certainly  learned  this  laudable  practice  from  their  an- 
cient continental  friends,  carried  it  down  to  a  miich  later  period; 
and  we  are  not  quite  sure  if  an  attentive  damsel  might  not  still,  in 
some  parts  of  the  auld  toun  of  Edinburgh,  hear  herself  greeted  with 
tlie  once  familiar  sound  of  Haud  yer  hamde,  lassie.  * 

Those  who  are  only  accustomed  to  the  pure  air  and  clean 
•treets  of  London,  can  scarcely  be  brought  to  imagine  that  many 
large  cities  in  the  world  know  not  yet  the  luxury  of  a  water  closet. 
Mr.  Beckmann  tells  us  that  the  residence  of  the  King  of  Spain 
was  clestitute  of  this  improvement,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
English  navigators  found  conveniences  constructed  in  the  Euro-^ 
peau  manner  near  the  habitations  of  the  cannibals  of  New  Zea* 
land.  It  is  but  a  very  few  years  since  the  streets  of  Warsaw  ceased 
to  be  the  common  receptacle  of  every  kind  of  filth.  Those  of  Lis- 
i>on  still  continue  to  be  so  :  in  the  streets  of  this  great  city  it  is  suf- 
fered to  accumulate  in  heaps  which,  in  the  summer  mondid,  are 
dried  into  dust,  and  dispersed  and  scattered  by  the  wind,  in  tb« 
most  offensive  manner.  A  Portugueze  gentleman,  who  had  a  large 
tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon,  once  offered  to 
cleanse  the-  streets  at  his  own  expense ;  but  his  petition  was  con- 
sidered as  insulting  to  the  police,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  let  off 
with  a  reprimand.  The  streets  of  Berlin  were  never  cleaned  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  ]  and  hogsties  were 
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erected  immediate] j  under  the  windows :  this  practice  was  fojfbid- 
den,  but  to  little  purpose,  in  1641 ;  and  it  was  not  till  forty  ye^. 
afterwards  tliat  it  was  suppressed  by  a  positive  order^  that  no  inha- 
bitant should  keep  swine;  which  was  carried  into  execution  with- 
out any  exception,  because,  observes  the  Professor,  St.  Anthony, 
had  no  abbeys  in  Berlin* 

The  Dutch  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  cleanly  from  the 
abundance  of  w^ter  in  all  the  streets  of  their  large  towns;  but  they 
carried  their  northern  ideas  into  latitudes  but  ill-suited  to  recciv«^ 
them.  At  Batavia,  situated  almost  under  the  equinoctial,  they 
have  introduced  the  canals  and  fish-ponds  of  Holland : — the 
houses  are  furnished  with  large  china  jars  somewhat  resemblii^ 
their  owners — narrow  at  the  top  and  broad  at  the  bottom  ;  tlies«' 
are  the  common  receptacles  of  all  offensive  matter.  Every  day — 
about  nine  in  the  evening — the  Chinese  gardeners,  their  flat 
sampans,  scour  the  canals  with  a  well-known  cry,  upon  which  the 
slaves  run  out  with  the  jars,  and«  empty  them  into  these  floatii^ 
magazines  of  productive  manure.  An  intolerable  stench  infects 
the  whole  atmosphere,  which  is  little  regarded  by  the  inhabitants^ 
excepting  that  it  sometimes  draws  from  the  phlegmatic  Dutchman 
an  observation,  that  the  nine  o'clock  flower  is  now  in  blossom— 
daar  bhiet  den  foela  nonas  horas  J 

Lighting  the  Streets* — (vol.  iii.  p.  376.)  This  was  a  police- 
regulation  unknown  to  the  Romans.  In  returning  from  their  noc- 
turnal feasts  their  slaves  carried  before  them  torches  or  lanterns. 
Public  illuminations  on  particular  occasions .  are,  however,  very 
ancient — Egypt  and  Gireece  had  them.  Home,  acoording  to 
Suetonius,  was  lighted  up  on  the  occasion  of  some  games  exhibited, 
by  order  of  Caligula.  The  Jews  lighted  up  the  Holy  City  for  eight 
days  at  the  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Temple;  and  Constan- 
tine  ordered  Constantinople  to  be  illuminated  on  Easter  eve. 

It  would  appear  from  some  passages  in  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
church,  that  Antioch  was  permanently  lighted  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  Edessa  in  Syria  in  the  fifth,  and  that  the  lamps  were  suspended^ 
as  they  now  are  in  Paris,  from  ropes  stretched  across  the  street. 
Paris  was  not  lighted  until  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
In  1524  a  mandate  was  issued  for  the  inhabitants  whose  houses 
firontM  the  streets  to  hang  out  candles,  after  nine  in  the  evening,  to 
prevent  incendiaries  and  street  robbers.  In  1555,  large  vases,  filled 
with  pitch,  rosin,  and  other  combustibles,  called  falots,  were 
placed  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  In  1662,  an  Italian  Abb6  of 
the  name  of  Laudati  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  for  twenty 
years  to  let  out  torches  and  lanterns  for  hire;  for  this  purpose  he 
erected  booths  in  every  part'  of  Paris,  and  had  men  and  boys  in 
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tviiititig  at  ^^hf  ready  to  sAtc^  dther  foot  passengers  or  carnages; 
five  years  after  tbk  the  \vhole  city  was  lighted  as  it  now  is. 
•  iRhe  citizens  of  London,  as  Maitland  says,  were  ordered  in  1414 
to  hang  out  lanterns  to  light  the  streets ;  and  Sir  Henry  Burton, 
according  to  Stowe,  ordered  in  1417  *  lanterns  with  lights  lo  be 
hanged  out,  in  the  winter  evenings,  betwi3it  Hallowtide  and  Can- 
dtemasse and  for  300  years  afterwards  the  citizens  of  London 
were,  from  time  to  time,  reminded,  on  pains  and  penalties^  to  faang 
^ut  their  lanterns  at  the  accustomed  time.  In  1736,  an  a|>plicatioD 
'^as  made  to  parliament  to  increase  the  lamps  from  1000  to  5000; 
^d  in  1744,  on  account  of  the  number  of  robberies,  an  act 
passed  for  completely  lightkig  the  cities  of  London  and  West- 
zninster. 

In  1553,  at  the  Hague,  lights  were  ordered  to  be  placed  before 
tbe  doors  on  dark  nights;  and  in  1678  lamps  were  placed  io  ail 
the  streets.  In  l669  Amsterdam  Was  lighted  with  horn  lanterns. 
Hamburgh  was  lighted  in  1675.-  In  1679  every  third  house  in 
Berlin  Was  to  shew  a  light,  and  in  168^2  it  was  lighted,  but  verf 
badly,  as  it  still  is,  at  the  public  expense.  Hanover  was  lighted  in 
1696;  but  Dresden,  Leipzig,  Cassel,  Halle,  Gottingen,  fimns^ 
wick,  Zurich,  and  some  other  Grerman  towns,  not  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  Venice,  Messina,  and  Palermo  are  all  lighted,  so  are 
Madrid,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona ;  but  Lisbon  is  still  in  tbe  dark, 
as  is  Rome.  Sextus  V.  rtiade  an  attempt  to  have  the  streets  light- 
ed, but  the  most  he  could  accomplish  was  to  increase  tht  number 
of  lamps  placed  before  the  images  of  the  saints. 


in  ponce  regulations,  after  paving  and  lighting  the  streets,  was  that 
of  tbe  night-watclr,  which,  however,  is  perhaps  more  inefficient 
in  London  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  world.  'The  night-watch 
is  certainly  a  Very  ancient  institution.  It  is  often  alluded  to  id  Ae 
Song  of  Solomon  and  iii  the  Psalms.  Athens  and  other  cities  of 
Greece  had  their  ncoBcavotrfogoiy  or  bell-bearers,  besides  mutes  that 
"Went  their  rounds  occasionally  to  see  that  the  others  did  their  duty. 
The  s&me  regulatiotr  nearly  prevails  in  all  the  cities  of  China;  the 
ndtnber  of  the  hour,  or  watch,  is  struck  on  a  hollow  piece  of  wood, 
and  mute  officers  go  round  to  see  that  these  watchmen  sleep  not 
<5n  their  post.  The  patroles  of  Rome  carried  bells,  but  they  used 
them  only  to  give  the  alarm  in  cases  of  fire,  8cc.  The  French 
^•ay  that  the  first  niglit-watch  in  their  country  was  established  by 
Ghariemagne  in  the  year  595.  •  *  At  first  the  dtizens  weie  obliged 
to  keep  w^alch  m'tum,  under  the  command  of  a  tniks  gueti,  who 
was  also  called  chevalier gwelf,  they  say,  is  derived  from  wackey 
ft'acJu — tbe  watch ;  as  is  bivouac  from  bewacht.  Becktnann  thinks 
that  the  custom  of  calling  the  hotxr  Was  first  practised  in  Germany; 
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and  in  iim  he  is  partly  borne  out  by  Montaigne; who,  in  hi«  travels ' 
through  that  cotintry  in  1 5B0,  observes  that  he  thou^t  the  calling; 
out  the  hours  in  their  cities  a  strange  custom.    The  watchman's 
rattle  is  unquestionably  of  German  origin.   The  night-watch  in 
Holland  is  called  the  raCel-waght. 

Hackney  Coaches. — (vol.  i.  p.  3.)  Tlie  introduction  of  hack- 
ney coaches  was  a  great  convenience  in  large  cities.  Though  car- 
riages for  amusement  and  convenience  were  kno^'U  to  the  ancients/ 
tliey  would  seem  to  have  disappeared  in  the  dark  ages,  and  to  have 
revived  only  with  the  revival  of  arts  and  letters.  The  Romans 
had  their  arcera,  their  carpentum,  and  carrucee;  but  very  litikle 
appears  to  be  knoviTfi  about  them;  they  were  probably  covered 
carts  with  two  wheels,  such  as  are  still  used  by  the  Chinese.  Uiider 
the  feudal  system,  the  vassals  always  attended  their  lords  on  horse- 
back. '  Masters  and  servants,  husbands  and  wives,  clergy  and  laity, 
all  rode  upon  horses  or  mules,  and  sometimes  women  and  monks 
on  she-asses,  which  they  found  more  convenienf.'  Ministers  and 
magistrates,  members  of  council  and  ambassadors,  all  rode  on  state 
horses.  His  holiness  the  pope  mounted  a  grey  horse,  and  empe- 
rors and  kings,  if  present,  were  honoured  by  holding  the  stirrup. 
Bishops  most  commonly  rode  on  asses.  It  was  not  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  that  covered  carris^es  were  brought 
faito  use,  and  then  only  for  ladies  of  high  rank,  it  being  thought 
disgraceful  for  men  to  ride  in  them.  By  degrees,  however,  they 
were  used  first  by  invalids,  then  by  persons  of  high  rank  on  long 
journeys,  and  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  hart 
become  pretty  common,  and  assumed  a  degree  of  elegance  and 
splendour  very  unlike  their  first  appearance :  they  had  no  springs, 
but  were  hung  by  leather  straps.  In  1550  there  were  but  three 
coaches  in  Paris,  one  belonging  to  the  queen,  one  to  Diana  d^ 
Poictiers,  the  mistress  of  Henry  II.  and  the  third  to  Ren6  de  Lavat, 
who,  fVom  extreme  corpulence,  was  unable  to  ride  on  horseback. 

Coaches  let  for  hire,  under  the  name  of  Hackney-coalches,  were 
first  established  in  London  in  1625  :  at  that  time  there  were  only 
50,  which  did  not  ply  in  die  streets,  but  stood  at  the  principal  inns. 
They  soon,  however,  became  so  numerous,  that  Charles  1.  found 
it  necessary  to  limit  their  number.  In  1()5£  there  were  200:  iti 
1694  t^y  were  limited  to  700;  in  1715  to  800,  and  at  present  w^ 
believe  they  amount  to  1200. 

"  In  Paris,  carriages  and  horses  were  first  let  for  hire  in  1650,  by 
bne  Savage,  who  liv^d  at  the  hotel  St.  Fiacre ;  and  hence  they 
took  the  name  of  fiacres.  This  patron  saint  of  hackney-coaches, 
(vol.  iv.  p.  296)  was  i,  native  of  Scotland ;  he  was  bom  in*  the  se- 
venth Century,  and  lived  as  a  herntit  at  Meaux  in  France.  The 
Tableau  de  Paris  sets  down  the  number  of  fiacres  zi  1800,  and 
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states,  what  seeim  scarcely  credU>le)  that  abave  a  hundred  foot 
passengers  lose  their  lives  by  them  every  year ;  we  can^  however, 
readily  believe,  that  from  the  narrowness  of  Uie  streets,  the  want 
of  trottoirs,  and  the  declivity  from  the  sides  to  the  middle,  a  great 
number  of  accidents  unavoidably  take  place. 

The  want  of  paved  streets,  of  lights,  of  sewers  and  of  water  in  great 
cities,  were  merely  inconveniencies;  but  the  want  of  every  kind  of 
comfort  within  their  houses  leaves  us  nothing  to  envy  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  our  forefathers  in  those  good  old  times,  which  are  the  sad 
burden  of  many  '  an  idle  song,'  and  tlie  constant  theme  of  repin- 
ing patriots.  We  may  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
comforts  of  the  poor  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
from  the  luxuries  registered  in  the  household*book  of  the  great 
Earl  of  Northumberland.  From  this  document,  it  appears  that,  in 
one  of  the  most  noble  and  splendid  establishments  in  tlie  kingdom, 
the  retainers  and  servants  had  but  spare  and  unwholesome  diet : 
salt  beef,  mutton  and  fish  three  fourths  of  the  year,  with  few  or  no 
vegetables ;  *  so  that,'  as  Hume  says,  *  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
more  erroneous,  than  the  magnificent  ideas  formed  of  the  roast-heef 
of  OLD  England  J  *  My  lord  and  lady'  themselves  do  not  seem  to 
fare  very  delicately,  they  ^  have  set  on  their  table  for  breakfast,  at  se- 
ven o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  (juart  of  beer,  as  much  wine,  two 
pieces  of  salt-fish,  six  red-herrings,  four  white  ones,  or  a  dish  of 
sprats.' 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  considerable  towns  had  no  chimnies :  the  fire  was  kindled  by 
the  wall,  and  the  smoke  found  its  w^y  out  as  well  as  it  could,  by 
the  roof,  or  the  door,  or  the  windows.  The  houses  were  mostly  of 
watHng  plastered  over  with  clay ;  the  floors  were  clay  strewed 
with  rushes,  and  the  beds  straw  pallets  with  wooden  pillovys.  In 
the  discourse  prefixed  to  Hollingshed's  History,  the  writer,  speakii^ 
of  the  increase  of  luxury,  mentions  three  things  especially,  that  are 
'  marvelously  altered  (for  the  worse)  in  England' — the  multitude  of 
chimnies  lately  erected — the  great  increase  of  lodgings-=-and  the 
exchange  of  treeue-platers  into  pewter,  and  wooden-spoons  into 
silver  and  tin :'  and  he  complains  bitterly  that  nothing  but  oak  for 
building  houses  is  now  regarded,  *  for  when  our  houses  (says  be) 
were  built  of  willow,  then  we  had  oaken  men ;  but  now  that  our 
houses  are  come  to  be  made  of  oak,  our  men  are  not  onlylbecooie 
willow,  but  a  great  many  altogether  of  straw,  which  is  a  sore  alter- 
ation.' But  though  they  had  ^  wooden  spoons,'  they  bad  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  a  fork,  but  took  the  meat  out  of  the  dish  witli  their 
fingers.  This  is  sufficiently  clear  from  Tom  Coryate,  who,  half  a 
century  afterwards,  in  the  year  1608,  travelled  through  France, 
Italy,  Switzerland  and  part  of  Germany,  and  published  an  account 
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of  his  adveatures  under,  the  quaint  tide  of  Crudities,  ,  ^The  Italians/ 
he  observes^  *  and  also  most  strangers  who  are  comnioraut  in  Italy^ 
do  always  at  their  meales  use  a  Tittle  fork,  when  they  cut  their 
meats;',  which  he  thinks  'no  other  nation  in  Christendom  doth  use/ 
and  the  reason  assigned  is,  *  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  means 
endure  to  have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 
fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.'  Hereupon,  says  Thomas,  '  I  my- 
selfe  thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashion  by  this  forked  cut- 
ting of  meate/  And  ne  adds,  with  great  naivet6,  *  1  was  once  quip- 
ped for  that  frequent  using  of  my  forke,  by  a  certain  learned  gentle- 
man, a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one  Mr,  Lawrence  Whitaker,  who, 
in  his  merry  humour,  doubted  not  to  call  me  at  table  JurciJ'er  only 
for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no  other  cause/  , 

Knitting  Stockings. — (vol.  iv.  p.  186.)  A  writer,  whose 
name  does  not  immediately  occur  to  us,  bestows  a  benediction 
on  the  memory  of  Edward  III.  for  having  invented  clothes ;  by 
which  we  suppose  is  meant  the  protection  and  encouragement 
given  in  his  reign  to.  foreign  weavers,  and  the  enactment  of  a  law 
which  prohibited  every  pne  from  wearing  any  cloth  but  of  Eng- 
lish manufacture:  but  so  little  was  at  that  time  the  policy  of 
encouraging  manufactures  understood,  that  while  Parliament 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  woollen  fabrics,  it  favoured 
the  exportation  of  the  raw  material.  Though  the  doublet  and 
leather  jerkin  gave  way  in  this  reign  to  woollen  coats,  yet  both 
the  former  continued  to  be  very  commonly  worn  for  three  centuries 
after  Edward  s  time. 

Professor  Beckmann  has  an  ingenious  and  interesting  essay  on 
*  knitting  nets  and  stockings.'  The  former  he  shews  to  have 
been  well  known  to  the  ancients ;  the  latter  he  calls  a  modern  inven- 
tion. The  first  is  performed  by  knotting  into  meshes  that  cannot 
be  unravelled ;  the  second,  by  a  certain  arrangement  of  loops  or 
curves  so  entangled  with  each  other  as  to  be  highly  elastic  without 
separation  ;  yet  capable  of  being  unravelled,  and  having  the  same 
thread  applied  to  any  other  use.  The  Professor  laments  that  novels 
and  romances  should  have  banished  this  female  occupation,  which 
'  neither  interrupts,  discourages,  nor  distracts  the  attention,  nor 
checks  the  powers  of  the  imagination.'  In  conversation,  *  the  pru- 
dent knitter'  has  the  power  ^  to  see  and  hear  what  she  does  not 
wish  to  seem  to  hear  or  see.'  Many  other  advantages  are  enume- 
rated to  recommend  it  to  female  attention.  It  neither  injures  the 
body  nor  the  mind — it  occasions  no  disagreeable  position. — requires 
no  straining  of  the  eye-sight — is  performed  as  convenient][y  when 
standing  or  walkings  as  when  sitting— may  be  interrupted  without 
loss  and  resumed  witliout  trouble — the  whole  apparatus  costs  little 
or  nothing — stakes  up  no  room — is  so  li^ht;  that  '  it  can  be  kept, 
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and  graccftiHy  carried  about  in  a  basket,  the  beauty  of  wfaidi  may 
•erveto  display  tbe  taste  of  the  fair  artist/ 

The  fienurles,  however,  of  the  present  age,  have  a  fair  excuse 
/or  laying  aside  the  good  oM  custom  of  knittiiig  stockings.  The 
S(ocking4oom  performs  the  work,  if  not  better,  at  least  so  much 
quicker  and  cheaper,  that  knitting  by  hand  would  now  be  consider- 
ed as  a  waste  of  labour.  The  Professor  enters  into  a  long  inves* 
ligation  of  the  invention  of  this  curious  machine,  and  ridicules  the 
vanity  of  the  French  in  laying  claim  to  it,  when  it  is  well  known 
Amt  it  was  invented  by  William  Lee  of  Woodborough  in  Nottin^^ 
hamslnre,  about  the  year  1589.  In  the  Stocking- weavers  Hall,  in 
London,  is  an  old  pointing,  in  which  Lee  is  represented  pointing 
out  his  loom  to  a  female  knitter  standing  near  him ;  below  it,  is 
the  following  inscription: — *  In  the  year  1589  the  ingenious  Wil- 
liam Lee,  Master  of  Arts  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  devised 
this  profitable  art  for  stockings,  (but  being  despised  went  to  France,) 
■yet  of  iron  to  himself,  but  to  us  and  others  of  gold  :  in  memory  of 
whom  this  is  here  painted.'  Tins  painting  might  give  rise  to  the 
story  of  his  having  invented  the  machine  to  faciFitate  the  labour 
of  knitting,  in  consequence  of  falling  in  love  with  a  young  coun- 
try-girl, who,  during  his  visits,  was  more  attentive  to  her  knit- 
ting than  to  his  proposals ;  or  the  story  may  perhaps  have  suggested 
the  picture.  Aaron  Hill  ascribes  the  invention  to  a  young  Oxonian, 
who,  having  contracted  an  imprudent  marriage,  and  having  nothing 
to  support  his  family  but  the  produce  of  his  wife's  knitting,  invented 
the  stocking-loom,  and  thereby  accumulated  a  large  fortune. 
Biit  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  Lee's  being  the  inventor  ;  his  n^me  is^ 
mentioned  as  such  in  the  petition  of  the  stocking-weavers  of  Lon- 
don to  Oliver  Cromwell,  to  allow  them  to  establish  a  guild. — 
Meeting  with  no  encouragement  from  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lee  ac- 
.IJepted  an  invitation  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  carried  over  nine 

i'ourneymen  and  several  looms  to  Rouen  in  Normandy  ;  was  neg- 
ected  after  the  assassination  of  the  king,  and  died  in  great  dis- 
tress at  Paris. 

ft  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  the  art  of  knitting  stockings 
by  hand  was  discovered  :  Savary  boldly  hazards  an  assertion,  that 
the  Scotch  were  the  first  people  in  the  world  who  knit  stockings, 
because  St.  Fiacre,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  tfie 
chosen  patron  of  the  stocking-knitters  of  Prance,  and  St.  Piacr* 
was  a  Scotchman.  '  That  great  and  expensive  prince  Henry  VIII. 
(say^^  Howell)  wore  ordinarily  cloth-hose,  except  there  came  from 
Spain,  hy  great  chance,  a  pair  of  silk-stockings.  King  £dward, 
his  SOD,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  silk-stockings, 
by  Thomas  Gresfaam,  his  merchant,  and  the  present  nvas  taken 
mnch  notice  of.   Queen  Eli^betb;  in  the  third  year  of  her  l  eign, 
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ivas  fiiresefif^d  by  Mi-s.  Montague,  her  stlk-troman,  with  t  jmit  d# 
bfack  knit  inlk-*stockttigd ;  theneeftntli  she  never  wore  cloth  any 
ttiore.'  Knittbs,  therefore,  in  England,  can  scarcely  foe  carried  back 
beyond  the  middle  6f  the  sixteen^  century. 

Jugglers, — (vol.  iii.  p.  £64.)  The  Professor  has  an  anittsing 
essay  on  *  Jugglers,'  under  which  title  he  comprehends  not  ottly 
those  who,  by  quick  and  attful  motions  and  by  various  pre* 
parations,  <)elude  the  senses  in  an  agreeable  manuer,  or  practise 
an  innocent  deception  on  the  spectators,  so  that  they  thmk  th^ 
hear  and  see  what  they  realty  do  not ;  but  rope-dancers,  posture 
makers,  automata,  teachers  of  animals  to  perform  uncommon 
tricks,  8cc.  for  all  the  exhibitors  of  which  he  finds  an  apology  on 

Smblic  grounds,  and  thinks  they  deserve  well  of  the  community 
or  affording  piivate  amusement  to  such  as  '  cannot  enjoy 
the  more  expensive  deceptions  of  an  opera.*  The  aiits  c>f  jnggraig, 
he  says,  have  served  as  a  most  agreeable  antidote,  to  superstition; 
and  to  that  popular  belief  in  miracles,  exorcism,  conjuration.  Sorcery^ 
and  witchcraft,  from  which  our  ancestors  suffered  sd  severely ;  the 
effects  of  shadows,  electricity,  mirrors  and  the  magnet,  once  powcfr^ 
ful  instruments  in  tfie  hands  of  interested  persons,  for  keeping  A«i 
vulgar  in  awe,  have  been  stript  of  their  terrors,  and  are  no  longed 
frightful  uuder  their  most  awful  forms. 

TTie  ancients  were  great  conjurors.  Eunus,  a  Syriac  slave  in 
Sicily,  persuaded  his  fellow  slaves,  a  century  and  a  half  before  Odf 
era,  that  he  held  immediate  communication  with  the  gods ;  and, 
when  under  divine  inspiration,  he  breathed  flames  or  sparks  front 
the  mouth  amon^  his  companions.  The  Rabbi  Barchochebas,  iii 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  by  breathing  flames,  made  the  credulous  Jew^ 
believe  that  be  was  the  looked-for  Messiah ;  and  the  Emperor 
Constantine  was  thrown  into  great  terror,  when  Valentinian 
formed  him  that  he  had  seen  one  of  the  body  guards  in  the  evenhig 
breathing  out  fire  ^nd  flames.  Some  of  the  historians  pretend 
that  these  deceptions  V^  ere  performed  by  patting  inflammable  sub- 
stances within  a  nut  shell,  pierced  at  both  ends.  Our  own  fire- 
eaters  content  themselves  with  roHing  a  little  flax  or  hemp  so  as  to 
form  a  ball  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  which  is  suffered  to  bum 
till  nearly  consumed ;  more  flax  is  then  tightly  rolled  romid  it\ 
the  fire  will  thus  remain  within  for  a  long  time,  and  sparks  may 
be  blown  from  it  without  injury,  provided  the  air  be  inspired,  not 
by  the  mouth,  but  through  the  nostrils. 

The  Professor  mentions  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Rich- 
ardson,  who  used  to  chew  buming-coals^  pour  melted  lead  on  hit 
tongue,  and  swallow  melted  glass.  The  skin  of  the  soled  of  the  feet 
and  hands  may  be  rendered  so  callous  as  to  secure  the  nerves' from 
injury ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  at  tbft  copper-wt>tks,  for  workmeit 
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to  take  melted  copper  in  their  horay  hands,  and^thrpw  it  against 
the  wall:  this,  the  Professor  says,  he  has  seen  himself;  and  be 
adds,  that  during  the  time,  a  smell  was  emitted  like  that  of  singed 
horn :  he  observes  further,  that  the  skin  may  be  made  callous  enough 
to  sustain  such  an  ordeal  in  various  ways,  and  among  others,  by  fre- 
(juently  moistening  it  with  spirits  of  vitriol,  or  by  repeatedly  rubbing 
it  with  oil,  which  in  time  will  render  leather  horny.  He  does  not, 
however,  explain  by  what  process  the  tongue  and  interior  of  the 
mouth  may  be  rendered  callous.  The  trial  by  ordeal  was  supposed 
to  be  a  juggling  trick  of  the  priests,  employed  as  best  suited  their 
views. — ^After  it  was  abolished,  Albertus  Magnus,  a  Dominican 
monk,  pretended  to  discover  the  secret,  which  he  said  was  a  paste 
composed  of  the  sap  of  the  althea,  ( marsh-mallow,)  the  slimy  seeds 
of  the  flea-bane,  and  the  white  of  an  egg,  which  protected  their 
hands  so  completely,  that  they  could  handle  with  impunity  red-hot 
iron.  , 

We  believe,  however,  that  our  modern  fire-eaters,  &c.  have  a 
readier  way  of  practising  their  deceptions,  and  as  Mr.  Wery  says, 
of  '  ingrossing  the  inquisitive  people's  admiration.'  This  gentle- 
man, finding,  we  suppose,  that  the  English  had  the  most  money  and 
the  least  penetration,  (a  discovery  of  great  importance  to  a  juggler,) 
announces  the  following  *  wonderful  e^^periences'  to.be  performed 
in  the  *  Waur-hall,  at  Brussels,  by  Miss  Roggers,  an  American  <^rea- 
ture^the  same  who  entered  an  oven  heated  to  90  degrees,  holding 
in  her  hands  a  leg  of  mutton  and  eggs,  and  did  not  go  out,  but  whea. 
thp  leg  of  mutton  and  eggs ,  were  entirely  baked.'  *  This  same 
creature,'  says  Mr.  Wery,  *  shall  wash  her  arms  in  aquafortis  of  70 
degrees,  and  there  shall  not  appear  on  them  any  black  or  yellow  spots ; 
she  shall  lick  up  some  red-hot  iron  bars ;  she  shall  equally  let  a 
red-hot  iron  bar  pass  on  her  bare  legs  and  arms,  without  feeling 
the  slightest  sensation ;  she  shall  wash  her  arras  with  inflammable 
phosphorus,  and  tlien  with  a  red-hot  fire-shovel,  from  which  the 
spectators  shall  see  come  out  sparkles  with  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment ;  she  shall  wash  her  hands  and  feet  into  eighteen  or  twenty. 

Sounds  of  melted-lead,  and  put  a  part  of  it  into  her  mouth  with  h^ 
ands:'  and  a  great  many  more  '  wonderful  experiences,'  with  a 
si^ht  of  which  we  were  ourselves  gratified  at  the  last  annual  festival 
held  in  Smitlifield,  and  long  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Bartho- 
lomew fair. 

This  wonderful  '  creature,'  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Wery,  did  cer- 
tainly wash  her  hands  in  boiling  oil,  and  then  suffered  aquafortis 
to  be  poured  over  them;  but  below  the  oil,  we  presume,  there  was 
a  quantity  of  water,  the  air  from  which,  when  heated,  pouring  itself 
through  the  supernatant  oil,  gave  ittlie  appearance  of  boiling,  when 
in  fact  its  temperature  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  degrees  of  r  ahren- 
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heit ;  and  when  the  hands  were  well  coated  with  oil,  there  wa^ no 
danger  from  the  aquafortis.  She  had  also  a  ladle  of  melted  lead, 
but  of  which  she  appeared  to  take  a  little  with  a  spoon  and  pour  into 
hier  mouth,  which  was  returned  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  piece  of  lead. 
In  pretending  to  dip  the  spoon  into  the  lead,  which  being  on  an 
elevated  stage  could  not  be  seen  by  the  spectators,  a  small  quantity 
of  quicksilver  was  dexterously  conveyed  into  it,  and  this  she  Swal- 
lowed, the  solid  piece  of  lead  being  previously  placed  in  the  moUth. 
Whether  the  heel  of  this  wonderiul  creature  was  *  hornyVor  not, 
we  did  not  examine ;  but  the  rapidity  with  which  she  placed  it  on 
and  removed  it  from  a  bar  of  hot  iron,  allowed  very  little  time,  we 
should  suppose,  to  singe  the  skin  of  the  most  delicate  foot.  She 
admitted,  however,  that  it  was  coated  with  a  certain  composition. 

The  exhibition  of  cups  and  balls  is  of  great  antiquitjr,  and  de- 
pends entirely  on  manual  dexterity.  Tumbling,  balancmg,  rope- 
dancing,  catching  balls,  rolling  jars  along  the  body,  horsemanship, 
are  arts  acquired  by  long  and  severe  practice.  Swallowing  stones 
and  inserting  a  sword-blade  into  the  stomach  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  long  and  painful  iteration,  and  are  disgusting  to  behold. 
People  have  exhibited  themselves  who  would  suffer  large  stones  to 
be  broken  on  their  breast  with  a  hammer,  or  iron  to  be  forged  on  an 
anvil  placed  upon  it — but  these  are  mere  tricks — it  is  not  even  ne- 
cessary, as  the  Professor  seems  to  think,  to  put  the  body  into  a  posi- 
tion so  as  to  form  an  arch — let  the  anvil  be  large  enough  and  the 
hammer  small,  and  the  stroke  will  scarcely  be  felt ;  thus  an  anvil 
of  200  pounds  will  resist  the  stroke  of  a  hammer  of  2  pounds 
ivielded  with  the  force  of  100  pounds,  or.  of  4  pounds  with  the  im- 
petus of  50  pounds,  (action  and  reaction  being  equai  and  recipro- 
cal,) without  the  body  sustaining  any  injury. 
•  Feats  of  rope-dancing  and  horsemanship  were  brought  from  the 
cast,  that  is  to  say,  from  Egypt  to  Constantinople ;  from  Tur- 
key they  travelled  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  Paris,  and  thence 
spread  over  all  Europe.  To  train  horses,  dogs,  pigs,  and  other 
animals  to  exhibit  a  degree  of  intelligence  approaching  to  that 
with  which  human  beings  are  endowed,  must  require  the  exercise  of 
extraordinary  cruelty,  mixed  peiiiaps  with  extraordinary  kindness. 
We  remember  a  fellow  who  taught  turkies  to  dance  by  making 
them  walk  across  plates  of  hot  iron.  The  Romans  are  said  to 
have  taught  an  elephant  to  dance  on  the  slack-rope  stretched  across 
the  theatre ;  and  such  was  the  confidence  placed  m  its  dexterity,  that 
a  person  mounted  him  when  he  performed  the  feat. 

The  marionettes,  or  puppet-shows,  the  various  kinds  of  auto- 
hiata,  the  androides,  the  ombres  chinoises,  are  ingenious  mechanical 
contrivances  which  can  hardly  be  ranked  among  the  appendages  of 
jugglers.    We  have  the  testimony  of  both  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that 
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J)pfyln9  was  said  to  have  made  statues  which  had  not  only  a  ]qco» 
motive  power,  but  which  it  was  necessary  to  tie  down  to  prevent 
them  from  running  away!  and  Aristotle  describes  a  wooden  Venu9 
made  by  him  to  which  motion  was  commiuiicated  by  quicksilver,-— r 
like  a  Chinese  or  a  Dutch  toy.  The  Professor  seems  inclined  tp 
doubt  the  wonderful  powers  of  these  Deedalean  images : — when 
the  astonished  Greeks  beheld  them,  he  says,  they  might  cry  out 
*  they  will  soon  walk,* — the  next  generation  aihrmed  that  they 
really  did  walk ;  and  posterity,  adding  a  little  more,  asserted  they 
would  have  run  away,  had  they  not  been  bound.  The  better  way 
would  have  been  to  deny  them  altogether. 

Speaking  figures  are  supposed  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  oracles  of 
Egypt  and  Greece.  At  what  later  period  they  were  renewed  and 
feO  into  the  hands  of  lay  higglers  is  not  exactly  known.  Professor 
Beckmann  observer  that  Reitz,  in  his  annotations  to  Lucian,  men- 
tions one  Thomas  Irson,  an  Englishman,  {who  astonished  King 
Charles  IL  and  ))is  whole  court  with  a  speaking  figure,  till  one 
the  pages  discovered  a  Popish  priest  in  the  adjoining  chamber  an- 
swermg  the  questions  that  were  whispered  into  the  ear  of  the  wooden 
head,  through  a  pipe  directly  opposite  to  it. 

As  early  as  the  year  1500,  Aetius  pretended  to  cure  the  gout  and 
convulsions  by  the  magnet,  and  Paracelsus  the  tooth-ache.  In  the 
fifteenth  century,  Marcellus  cured  the  tooth-ache  with  it,  and  Ca- 
millus  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Baptista  Porta  recommended  it 
for  the  head-ache,  and  Kircher  says  it  was  worn  about  the  neck  as 
as  a  preventive  against  convulsions  and  afiections  of  tlie.  nerves ; 
about  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  magnetic  tooth-picks 
and  ear-picks  were  fashionable  preventives  against  pains  ia  the 
teeth,  eyes,  and  ears.  Lastly  come  the  impudent  quacks,  Mesme^ 
find  Maignaduc,  who,  having  filled  their  coffers  by  animal  magnet- 
ism, retired,  laughing  at  the  credulity  of  their  besotted  followera. 

Secret  PaMoni.— -<voL  i,  p.  74.)  By  these,  we  are  told,  art 
generally  understood  all  poisons  which  can  be  administered  imper- 
ceptibly, and  which  gradually  shorten  the  life  of  man,  like  a  lingering 
disease.  That  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  kind  of  peiso^ 
the  Professor  thinks  may  be  proved  by  the  testimoqy  of  Plutarch, 
Quintilian,  and  other  respectable  authors^  Tbeophrastus  speaks  of 
a  poison  prepared  from  aconite  that  could  be  moderated  in  sucl^  % 
manner  as  to  produce  death  in  two  or  three  months,  or 'm  two  or 
three  years ;  and  he  telb  us  that  Thrasyas  had  another  preparation 
by  which  death,  without  the  least  pain,  could  either  be  hastened  or 
retarded,  and  corruption  prevented.  The  prijicipal  poisons  known 
to  the  ancients  were  prepared  from  hemlock,  poppy,  and  certain 
animal  substances,  among  which  the  most  remarkabk  is  supposed 
Xq  have  been  the  lepus  manntis,  the  sea-hare ;  (the  apJyiea  depilam 
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the  Sjstema  Nakiree;)  with  the  more  active  and  powerful  mioc^ 
ral  poisons  they  seem  not  to  have  been  acquainted. 

Id  the  year  l()oC),  during  the  reiga  of  Pope  Alexander  VIL  it 
was  observed  at  Rome  that  many  y{)ung  married  won>en  were  left 
widows^  and  that  many  husbands  died  when  they  became  disagree* 
able  to  their  wives.  Suspicion  fell  on  a  society  of  young  women 
under  the  direction  of  an  old  l^y  who  pretended  to  foretel  future 
events,  and  who  had  often  predicted  the  death  of  certain  persons 
to  those  who  were  interested  in  such  an  event*  By  means  of  a 
crafty  female  their  practices  were  detected  ;  the  whole  society  were 
arrested  and  put  to  the  torture ;  and  the  hag,  whose  name  v/a« 
3para,  and  four  others,  publicly  hanged.  This  Spara,  according 
to  Le  Bret,  was  a  Sicilian,  wbo*^  bad  acquired  her  knowledge  from 
Tofania,  at  Palermo.  All  the  >yorld  has  heard  of  aqua  Topkania 
—aqua  della  Toffana^  or,  acquettadi  Nofoliy  which  that  infamous 
woman  professed  to  bestow  by  vvay  of  charity  on  such  wives  as 
wished  to  get  rid  of  their  husbands.  I^abat  says  that  Tofonia  di»* 
tributed  h&r  poison  in  small  glass  phials  which  bore  the  inscription. 
Manna  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Ban.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  but 
was  at  length  dragged  from  a  monastery  in  which  she  had  taken 
sanctuary,,  and  put  to  the  torture,  when  she  confessed  her  crimes, 
and  was  strangled.  Garelli,  the  physician  to  Charles  VI.  kii^  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  at  the  titne  when  Tofania  was  arrested,  wrote  te 
the  celebrated  Hoffman  : 

*  Your  elegant  dissertation  on  the  errors  respecting  poisons,  brought 
to  my  recollection  a  certain  slow  poison  which  that  infamous  poisoner, 
ttill  alive  in  prison  at  Naples,  employed  to  the  destruction  of  upwards 
of  six  hundred  persons.  It  was  nothing  else  than  crystalized  arsenic 
dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  by  decoction,  with  the  addition, 
but  for  what  purpose  I  know  not,  of  the  herb  cymbalaria  ( antirrhmum^J 
This  was  communicated  to  me  by  his  imperial  majesty  himself,  to  whom 
t"he  judicial  procedure,  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  the  criminal,  was 
transmitted.' 

The  Abb^  Gagliani,  however,  gives  a  different  account  of  the 
preparation. 

*  At  Naples,'  he  says,  *  the  mixture  of  opium  and  cantharides  is  known 
to  be  a  slow  poison  ;  the  surest  of  all,  and  the  more  infallible,  as  one 
eamiot  mistrust  it.  At  first  it  is  given  in  small  doses,  that  its  etiRscts  may 
be  insensibte.  In  Italy  all  call  it  Aqua  di  Trnfama.  No  one  can  avoid 
its  attacks,  because  the  liquor  obtained  from  the  composition  is  as  limpid 
as  rock  water,  and  without  taste;  its  effects  are  slow  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible ;  there  is  not  a  ladj  at  Naples  who  has  not  some  of  it  lying 
carelessly  on  her  toilette  with  her  smelling  bottles.  She  alone  knows 
|he  phial,  and  can. distinguish  it.' 

Pcrlia}>s  the  Isidy  haa  two  pliials,  the  ope  of  Garelli  for  the  hus- 
band, 
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band,  and  that  of  Gagliani  for  the  lover.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a  great  deal  more  has  been  said  of  the  Aqua  Tofania  than  it 
tnerits;  and  strongly  suspect  that  the  battered  constitutions  brought 
from  Naples  are  to  be  ascribed  less  to  the  powers  of  the  aqua  cym- 
bellaria  than  to  the  effect  of  debauchery  among  a  depraved  people 
living  under  a  debilitatmg  climate.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  the  infamous  art  of  preparing  and  secretly  adminstering 
various  kinds  of  poison,  was  very  extensively  practised  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  Rome  and  Naples :  in  France, 
but  more  especially  in  Paris,  that  nursery  of  every  vice,  it  pre- 
vailed, if  possible,  to  a  much  greater  degree.  About  the  year  1670, 
a  woman  of  fashion,  Margaret  D'Aubray,  wife  of  the  Marquis  de 
Brinvillier,  began  to  make  a  distinguished  figure  amons  the  votaries 
of  vice  and  infamy.  Her  husband  possessed  a  yearly  income  of 
30,000  livres,  and  she  brought  hini  an  additional  fortune  of  200,000 
livres.  The  Professor  has  taken  great  pains  to  draw  up  a  correct 
account  of  the  horrible  practices  of  this  wretched  woman  :  her 
liistory  is  briefly  as  follows : — A  needy  adventurer,  of  the  name  of 
Godin  de  Sainte  Croix,  who,  as  a  captain  of  dragoons,  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  the  Marquis  during  their  campaigns  in  the 
Netherlands,  became,  in  Paris,  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house, 
where  in  a  short  time  he  found  means  to  insinuate  himself  into 
the  good  graces  of  the  Marchioness.  It  was  not  long  before  die 
Marquis  died ;  not,  however,  until  their  joint  fortune  was  pretty 
nearly  dissipated.  Her  conduct  in  openly  carrying  on  this  amour, 
induced  her  father  to  have  Sainte  Croix  arrested  and  sent  to  the 
Bastille.  Here  he  got  acquainted  with  an  Italian,  of  the  name 
of  Exil6,  from  whom  he  learnt  the  art  of  preparing  poisons.  After 
a  year's  imprisonment  Sainte  Croix  was  released,  when  he  flew  to 
the  Marchioness,  and  instructed  her  in  the  diabolical  art,  which 
she  undertook  to  practise,  in  order  to  better  their  circumstances. 
She  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  nun,  distributed  food  to  the  poor, 
nursed  the  sick  in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  and  tried  the  strength  of  her 
poisons,  undetected,  on  these  helpless  wretches.  She  bribed  one 
Chauss6e,  Sainte  Croix's  servant,  to  poison  her  own  father,  after 
introducing  him  into  his  service,  and  also  his  brother,  and  endea- 
voured to  poison  her  sister :  a  suspicion  having  arisen  that  they 
had  been  poisoned,  the  bodies  were  opened,  but  for  that  time  the 
parties  escaped  detection.  Their  villainous  practices  were  brought 
to  light  in  the  following  manner : — 

*  Sainte  Croix,  when  preparing  poison,  was  accustomed  to  wear  a 
glass  mask ;  but  as  this  happened  once  to  drop  of)*  by  accident,  he  was 
suiFocated  and  found  dead  in  his  laboratory.  Government  caused  the 
effects  of  this  man,  who  had  no  family,  to  be  examined,  and  a  list  of 
them  to  be  made  out.   On  searching  them,  there  was  found  a  small 
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box*  to  which  Sainte  Croix  bad  affixed  a  written  request  that,  after 
iis  death,  it  might  be  delivered  to  the  Marchioness  de.  Bfinvillier,  or, 
In  case  she  should  not  be  living,  that  it  might  be  burnt.  This  request 
was  as  follows: — "  I  humbly  beg  that  those  into  whose  hands  this  box. 
may  fall,  will  do  me  the  fayoiir  to  deliver  it  into  the  hands  oi)ly  of  the 
Marchioness  de  Brinvillier,  who  resides  in  the  Street  Neuve  St.  Paul, . 
as  every  thing  it  contains  concerns  her,  and  belongs  to  her  alone ;  and 
as,  besides,  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  can  be  of  use  to  any  person 
except  her:  and,  in  case  she  shall  be  dead  before  me,  to  burn  it,  and 
everything.it  contains,  without  opening  or  altering  any  thing:  and, 
in  order  that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance,  1  swear  by  the  God  whom 
I  adore,  and  by  all  that  is  most  sacred,  that  I  advance  nothing  but 
what  is  true.  And  if  my  intentions,  just  and  reasonable  as  they  are, 
be  thwarted  in  this  point,  1  charge  their  consciences  with  it,  both  in 
this  world  and  the  next,  in  order  that  I  may  unload  ipine,  protesting 
that  this  is  my  last  will.  Done  at  Paris,  this  25th  May,  in  the  after- 
noon, 1672".  De  Sainte  Croix.'*  Nothing  could  be  a  greater  inducement 
to  have  it  opened  than  this  singular  petition ;  and  that  being  done, 
there  was  found  in  it  a  great  abundance  of  poisons  of  every  kind,  with 
labels,  on  which  their  effects,  proved  by  experimeriss  on  animals,  were 
marked.  When  the  Marchioness  heard  of  the  death  of  her  lover  and. 
instructor,  she  was  desirous  to  have  the  casket,  and  endeavoured  to 
gpt  possession  of  it  by  bribing  the  officers  of  justice ;  but  as  she  failed 
in  this,  she  quitted  the  kingdom.  La  Chaussee,  however,  continued 
at  Paris,  laid  claim  to  the  property  of  Sainte  Croix,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  confessed  more  acts  of  villany  than  were  suspected ;  and 
was,  in  consequence,  broken  alive  on  the  wheel  in  16*73.' — vol.  i.  p.  91. 

The  Marchioness  fled  to  England,  and  from  thence  to  Liege, 
where  she  took  refuge  in  a  convent.  Desgrais,  an  officer  of  jus- 
tice, was  dispatched  in  pursuit  of  her ;  and,  having  assumed  the 
dress  of  an  abbe,  contrived  to  entice  her  from  this  privileged 
place  which,  as  the  Professor  very  justly  observes,  *  folly  bad 
consecrated  for  the  protection  of  vice.'  Among  her  effects  was 
fbund  a  confession,  and  a  complete  catalogue,  of  all  her  crimes, 
in  her  own  hand  writing :  she  was  taken  to  Paris,  convicted,  and 
on  the  l6th  July,  1676,  publicly  beheaded,  and  afterwards  burnt. 
But  the  death  of  this  French  Medea  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
practice  of  secret  poisoning,  which  was  carried  to  such  an  extent 
that,  in  16799  ^  particular  court  was  established  to  try  o£fenders  of 
this  class,  called  the  Chambre  de  Poison,  or  Chamhre  Ardente* 

Adulteration  of  fFew^.— (vol.  i.  p.  396.)  The  Professor  tells 
tis,  that  '  no  adulteration  of  any  article  has  ever  been  invented  so 
pemidotis  to  the  health,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  practised 
as  that  of  wine,  with  preparations  of  lead ;  and  we  heartily  agree 
with  him,  '  that  the  inventor  deserves  severer  execration  than 
Barthold  Schwartz,  the  supposed  inventor  of  gunpowder.'  The 
calx  of  lead  dissolved  in  ^e  acid  which  spoils  wine,  gives  to  the 
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liquor  a  saccharine  tastey  not  unpleasant,  without  altering  tb^; 
tint,  9iid  it  stops  the  fermentation,  or  corruption ;  but  for  these 
iul«ftntagea  gained  by  the  wine-^ckaler,  the  consumer,  by  die  Pro- 
fossor^s  account,  pays  dearly,  for  it  communicates  to  the  wine  the 
(piality  of  occasioning,  according  to  the  quantity  used  and  the 
constitution  of  the  consumer,  *  a  speedy  or  lingering  death,  violent 
colics,  obstructions,  and  other  maladies ;  so  that  one  may  justly 
doubt  whether  Mars,  Venus,  or  Saturn  is  most  destructive  to  the 
human  race/ 

The  ancients,  he  thinks,  knew  that  lead  rendered  harsh  wioe 
milder,  and  preservec^  it  from  acidity ;  and  that  the  acid  of  wine 
had  the  power  of  disisolving  lead :  for  Pliny  says  that,  when  the 
(jireek  and  Roman  wine-inerchants  wished  to  try  whether  their 
vfiM  was  spoilt,  ihey  immersed  in  it  a  plate  of  lead,  which  couM 
only  be  to  observe  wtiether  by  corrosion  the  colour  of  the  lead  was 
changed.  They  also  knew  how  to  improve  and  clarify  their  wine, 
by  boiling  it  with  lime  or  gypsum,  which  is  also  practised  by  the 
nioderns  :  but  the  Professor  does  not  apprehend  that  any  ill  con- 
«e(|uences  can  arise  from  the  use  of  gypsum;  and  thinks  that 
*  wine-merchanjts  who  employ  it  and  lime,  deserve  np  severer  pu- 
nishment than  brewers,  who,  in  the  like  manner,  render  sour  beer 
$lter  to  be  di"iMik,  and  more  saleable.'  The  bxewers  of  beer,  how- 
esi^Kf  in  England^  whatever  may  be  their  oierits  in  Germany,  are 
as  little  scrupulous  of  poisoning  their  customers  as  the  dealers  in 
wine  can  possibly  be ;  and  we  believe  that  the  coculus  indicus, 
opium,  quassia,  aiKl  other  trash,  brewed  up  with  their  ale  and 
porter,  to.  give  them  the  appearance  of  strength,  are  fully  as  hos-, 
tile  t,o  the  health  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  once  wholesome 
liquors,  as  the  Utbarge  in  wine.  If,,  therefore,  the  man  -nho  in- 
i^nted  the  latter  practice  merits,  according  to  Pirkbeimei-,  *  a  per^ 
petual  curse  for  rendering  noxious  and  destructive  a  liquor  vsedfor 
sacred  purposes,  jand  VM^^t  agreeable  to  the  human  body' — we  can- 
not thi^  that,  he  WQ<ul|d  jjudge  much  more  favourably  of  the  brewer 
of  b^r  ^  for  converting  that  bestowed  upon  us  by  nature  to  pro-, 
mpte^mirtfe  apd  joy^  aMd  as  a  aootiiei?  of  our  cares,,  i^o  a  prison, 
9pfi  th^  cavUSe^of  various  disten^pers.'  The  wine  dea)ersy  whea 
I|thafg!^:  wap  prohibited,  bad  recourse  to  bbmuth  and  «u}|^hur; 
wlu^h  produced  such  banefal  effects,  th^t  the  ^iw  9! 
lS^mft^i»|b^fe  H'a«  pearly  ruined  ;  and  it  be^^mte  neces»^ry  pQ  issu« 
W  c^dqr  f^rl^iditf this  adulteration  v^der  paip  of  death.  One 
D^a%  QU  h^infi  detect^^  was  baiiiahed;  another,  t]|Q«^^o( 
ISkfm,  beh^d«^,  Th«s^  <t^isive  i»«aswtes,  witlv  the  haveo- 
tjoi3iof  a,soJuii<tfi  of  the  arsenical  liqver  oC  s^lphur^  fordotecMaw 
mjQt^ls,  called       liquor  fv^tmtu^ivA  Wurtembiitrgkus^  imtored 
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The  Professor  reprobates,  among  other  practices,  that  of 
conveying  water  for  culinary  purposes  in  leaden  pipes,  and  collect- 
ing it  in  leaden  cisterns,  which,  he  says,  has  on  several  occasions 
been  attended  with  alarming  consequences^  We  doubt  the  hxi,Kf 
iltiless,  imked,  the  water  was  impregniated  with  some  saKne  or 
afctd  substance ;  pure  wafer  having  no  eflfect  whatever  on  the  suv-^ 
face  of  lead :  but  when  we  reflect  on  the  careless  and  indiflterent 
manner  in  which  acid  vegetables  are  thrown  into  copper  vessels'; 
on  the  custom  of  putting  copper  pieces  of  money  into  peafl^  and  va* 
nous  kinds  of  vegetables  to  make  them  greeny  of  crammings 
acid  fruits  into  glazed  jars,  8cc.,— it  is  more  surprizing  that  a^ 
single  individual  escapes,  than  that  half  the  world  should  die  of 
lingering  diseases;  and  we  fear  that,  withmit  being  infected  witb 
the  whimsical  antipathies  of  Matthew  Bramble,  we  may  justly 
say,  with  the  old  Dutch  Governor  of  Batavia,  that  *  we  eat  poison^ 
atnd  drink  pestilences  at  every  meal/ 

But  we  must  have  done.  We  have  touched,  and  that  but  slightly^ 
on  the  lighter  and  more  popular  parts ;  but  the  investigations  into 
the  history  and  discoveries  in  chemical  sciences  and  the  mecha^-^ 
nical  arts,  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  these  entertainkig  and 
useful  volumes;  We  may  venture  to  add,  that  the  translator,  has 
executed  his  task  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  and  done  full  justice 
tahis  author. 


Art.  VI. — Sermons  by  Archibald  Alison,  LL.B.    8vo»  pp. 
484.    Vol.  ii.    Edinb.  1815. 

nPHE  true  critic,  it  is  commonly  said,  ought  to  dwell  ilp^ri: 


the  excellencies)  rather  than  upon  thcs  impcu^iections  of  a  wri^. 
ter ;  but  however  just  this  remark  may  be  in  the  ease  of  wOfka* 
of  extraordinary  genius,  we  doubt  whedier  it  can  be>  received 
as  a  general  proposition ;  not  only  beotuse  works  of  this  cImh» 
racter  are  necessarily  very  rare,  but  becauserwe  apprehend  thal^ 
cniicism  can  in  na  way  so  eiibctiialiy*  promotci  the  tateresta  af 
8<yBnd  litieratin'e,  as*  hy'  remo^ia^  the  ohstndtes^  which  profudtca  aad^ 
bad  taste  are  perpetually  throwing  in  the;  way  of  itS'  prtqpressv 

The  Mnscess  which  the  first  volume  the  sermons  bdfoi^  na 
met,  and  the  toud  applauses  with  which  it  was  ushered^  into^* 
notice,  will  probably  be  deemed  implicit  proofs  by  man}^,,  that 
tMe  present  volume,  which  possessea  at  least  equal  n^rit,  must.  14ka-l 
yfise  contain  many  and  great  beauties.  As'  we  shril  have  occasion^ 
XA*  iiotita  btttfaw  of  them  ia  the  coameW  ourMiiarka^  weare  not 
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ttDwilling  that  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Alison  should  ascribe  our  total 
silence  respecting  them  to  the  particular  views  which  we  profess 
to  entertain  respecting  the  nature  of  our  critical  duties :  to  declare 
ourselves  insensible  to  the  merits  of  a  writer^  whom  some  ingenious 
critics  do  not  hesitate  to  set  fairly  down  by  the  side  of  the  great 
Bossuet,  would,  we  fear,  do  no  service  to  our  reputation. 

Writers  upon  rhetoric,  among  the  ancients,  were  accustomed  to 
distribute  the  duties  of  an  orator  under  three  principal  heads : 
namely,  of  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  his  hearers^  of  putting 
them  inpossession  of  the  question,  and  lastly,  of  moving  their  feel- 
ings. The  great  objection  which  we  have  to  urge  against  these  sep- 
mons  of  Mr.  Alison  is,  that  he  uniformly  omits  that  which,  in  pulpit 
eloquence  especially,  can  least  conveniently  be  spared.  He  is,  in- 
deed, successful  in  conciliating  the  good  opinion  of  his  readers; 
for  the  volume  before  us  is  every  where  marked  with  the  traces  of 
sn  amiable  mind and  more  than  sufficiently  strenuous  in  appealing 
to  their  feelings :  but  as  he  does  not  think  it  e^ential  to  acquaint 
them  why  they  should  entertain  the  feelings  and  opinions  which  be 
proposes,  nor  what  good  purpose  it  would  answer  if  they  did,  in- 
stead of  receiving  any  instruction  or  edification  from  the  sermoi^ 
before  us,  or  participating  in  all  that  extraordinary  sensibility  which 
without  necessity  and  without  preparation,  Mr.  Alison  brings 
along  with  him  to  every  subject,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  the  oiily 
tffect  which  a  perusal  of  them  produced  upon  our  minds  was 
regret  to  think  that  a  man  like  him,  unus  e  numero  disertorum, 
should  have  been  so  lavish  of  his  reputation  as  to  make  public  such 
injudicious  productions. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  these  discourses  would  be 
more  properly  ranged  under  the  head  of  sermons  or  of  mere  essays ; 
we  shall  take  them  just  as  they  are,  and  without  censuring  them 
for  the  neglect  of  those  qualities  wrhich,  unquestionably,  discourses 
from  the  pulpit  oii^ht  to  possess,,  examine  them  with  reference 
solely  to  those  general  principles  of  good  sense  which  are  equa% 
applicable  to  every  species  of  composition.  In  general  Mr.  Ali- 
son does  not  affect  the  praise  of  making  original  reflections ;  the 
work  before  us  seems  to  have  been  die  labour  rather  of  his  ima- 
gination than  of  his  judgment;  and  although  it  develops  some 
^tws  respecting  the  evidence  on  which  he  supposes  the  authority 
of  revelation  to  rest,  which  we  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  himself, 
yet  the  great  novelty  of  the  volume  before  us,  is  to  be  focmd  not 
to  much  in  the  matter  as  in  the  manner.  Wje  propose  to  keep 
our  eye  more  closely  upon  the  £ormer  than  our  author  seems  to 
have  thought  necessary.  Nevertheless,  as  we  h^ve  been  told  that 
it  is  the  beauty  cf  the  style  and  imagery  iof  these  sermom  which  is 
mre  to  attract  atttfUion  in  the  first pUtce^  we  shall  point  out  in 
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flie  cotirse  of  the  extracts  M^hich  we  may  have  oceasion  to  make; 
some  examples  of  what  appears  to  us  an  exception  to  the  justness 
of  this  remark. 

The  present  volume  contains  twenty-three  sermons  upon  general 
subjects,  and  they  are  in  every  respect  so  similar  to  each  other,  that 
a  reader  of  any  tolerable  discrimination  would  be  able  to  form  as  ao^ 
curate  an  estimate  of  Mr..  Alison's  powers  from  one  as  from  the 
whole  series.  In  order  that  we  may  not  appear  to  select  those 
which  might  be  thought  the  least  favourable  specimens,  we  shall 
begin  by  presenting  our  readers  with  an  abstract  of  the  first  two, 
although  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  rather  nK>re  free  from  our  au- 
thor's diaracteristical  faults,  or,  as  some  of  his  admirers  would 
perhaps  say,  his  characteristical  excellencies,  than  any  which  we 
could  chu^e. 

The  first  sermon  is  taken  from  Mark  x,  14.    '  Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not  */  and  the  subject 
*  rel^ious  education.'    It  commences  as  follows : 

^  The  season  has  again  returned,  my  brethren,  when  we  are  t<K, 
commemorate  the  arrival  of  our  Saviour;  and  I  believe  there  are  few 
thoughtful  men  who  do  not  meet  its  return  with  some  sentiments  of 
solemn  joy.  Whatever  may  be  the  interests  or  the  attractions  of  the 
world,  there  is  something  in  them  which  does  not  fill  all  the  capacity 
of  the  human  heart ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  sublime  delight  in  leaving 
the  changeable  scenes  of  time  to  fix  our  thoughts  upon  the  unchange- 
able subject  of  religion.  It  is  grateful  too,  in  such  seasons,  to  feel 
that  all  our  Christian  brethren,  throughout  the  world,  are  united  with 
us  in  the  same  sentiments  and  the  same  services ;  that  every  Christian 
heart  is  now  beating  with  the  same  emotion  of  gratitude ;  and  every 
Christian  tongue  repeating  the  same  hymn  of  adoration  and  praise. 
But  most  of  all,  perhaps,  it  is  affecting  to  us  to  feel  the  sacred  influ^ 
ence  which  time  has  shed  over  these  services  of  religion  ^  to  remember 
through  how  many  ages  of  the  human  race  this  season  has  been  wel- 
comed with  holy  joy ; — to  think  that  the  same  sentiments  which  now 
animate  our  hearts^  have  animated  the  hearts  of  successive  genera- 
tions which  are  long  cold  in  the  grave ;  and  that  the  service  to  which 
the  voice  of  religion  at  this  time  summons  its,  is  that  which  has  con- 
ducted the  pious  find  the  good  of  all  those  former  generations  into  the 
fullness  of  their  JVlaster's' joy  !  In  such  high  and  holy  meditations,  the 
]little;ness  of  present  time  and  present  interests  disappears.  The  past 
and  the  future  rise  before  us  in  all  the  solemn  grandeur  of  religion; 
and  the  heart  finds,  at  last,  objects  that  can  fill  all  its  capacity,  and 
satiate  all  its  desires. 

Among  the  many  duties  to  which  seasons  of  this  kind  so  solemnly 
invite  us,  there  is  one  which  is,  perhaps,  above  all  others  natural  and 
important It  is  that  of  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  the  principles 
of  their  religion.  While  we  are  preparing  ourselves  foi;  these  solem- 
nities,   the  little-children"  every  where  surround  us,  looking  with 
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eager  ^ye  to  the  ^rvices  in  which  we  are  employed,  luid  anxious  that 
^'e  should  suffer  them"  to  share  with  us  in  these  exercises  of  devo^ 
tion,  which  a  secret  instinct  has  already  taught  them  to  be  the  highest 
duty  as  well  as  privilege  of  their  being.  It  is  a  call  to  us  to  "  forbid 
•them  not" — ^to  seize  the  sacred  moments  when  nature  longs  for  in- 
struction ;  and  (in  such  hours  particularly  as  the  present)  when  they 
See  the  whole  Christian  world  preparing  to  commemorate  the  advent 
of  that  Saviour  in  whose  name  they  were  baptized,  to  teach  them  the 
high  purposes  for  which  he  came,  and  the  mighty  blessings  which  he 
has  bequeathed  to  them/ — pp.  1—4. 

We  have  given  this  exordium  at  length,  because  without  being 
so  strongly  marked  vi^ith  the  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Alison's  style 
of  jcoBiposition  as  some  others,  it  ccMitains,  within  a  moderate  com* 
pass,  specimens  of  almost  all  his  faults.  To  point  them  out  in  a 
more  particular  manner  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  is  perhaps 
paying  no  compliment  tor  their  judgment;  nevertheless,  in  justi- 
fication of  ourselves,  for  the  general  censure  which  we  have  passed 
upon  these  discourses,  we  shall  bestow  upon  the  above  passage 
a  little  more  attention  than  we  might  otherwise  have  deemed  ne- 
cessary. 

Although  it  is  not  possible  to  adjust  the  exact  standard  by 
which  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  a  piece  of  sentimental  writ» 
];ig,  such  as  wfe  have  quoted,  may  be  determined,  yet  we 
think  it  will  be  adonitted,  that  when  a  writer  affects  the  praise  of 
eloquence,  the  sentiments  which  he  paitits  should  be  founded  on 
seme  probable  occasion^ — ^be  such  as  people  in  general  can  recog*> 
nize, — and  be  expressed  with  no  greater  degree  of  emphasis  than 
tiiey  can  readily  sympathize  with :  how  little  such  considerations 
have  been  attended  to  in  the  passage  before  us  needs  not  to  be 
pointed  out.  Again :  we  admit  that  ^  religious  education'  is  an 
important  duty ;  but  in  what  respect  it  is  more  especially  ^  natural 
and  important'  in  the  season  of  Advent  than  in  any  other^  as 
Mr.  Alison  informs  us,  requires  some  explanation.  Neither  do 
we  understand  what  those  peculiar  solemnities  and  ej:ercises  of  de* 
votion  are,  to  which  ^  the  little  children/  at  this  time  of  the  year 
in  particular,  look  with  such  eager  eye,  and  so  forth.  Mr.  Ali«> 
son,  perhaps,  will  say  that  he  supposes  all  this,  for  the  sake  of 
accommodating  his  text  to  his  subject,  and  his  subject  to  the  sea- 
son. It  is,  however,  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  artifice,  nor  has 
the  frequent  use  which  our  author  every  where  makes  of  jt,  at  all 
convinced  us  of  its  propriety. 

With  respect  also  to  the  language,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  diffuseness  apd 
inflation  of  th^  s^le,  nor  to  the  sort  of  chaunt  to  which  the  rhythm 
of  it  approaches ;  but  these  are  iK>t  the  only  objections  which 
we  have  to  make :  in  the  first  place,  to  talk  of  ^  hearts  which  an 
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long  cold  m  the  grave'  is  not  sense ;  again,  when  our  authoi* 
says,  that  '  in  such  high  and  holy  meditations  the  litthness  of  pre- 
sent time  and  present  interests  disappears,'  he  means  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  he  expresses :  a  similar  remark  may  be  applied  to 

*  objects  that  can  fill  all  its  capacity  and  satiate  all  its  desires 
ti'bich  two  ways  of  expressing  the  same  thing,  are  neither  of  them 
correct ;  to  '  satiate  our  desires'  is  to  sate  or  cloy  them,  though  it 
is  here  meant  to  convey  an  opposite  sense ;  and  though  objects 
fiaay  be  said  metaphorically  to  fill  the  heart,  yet  to  speak  of  them 
as  filling  its  capacity,  and  moreover  as  filling  all  its  capacity^ 
»  to  express  ourselves  not  merely  with  redundancy,  but  with 
great  impropriety.  In  like  manner,  to  talk  of  the  *  duty  of  the 
instraetton  of  the  young  in  the  principles  of  their  religion,'  is  not 
good  language :  neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  '  the  highest  duty  as 
well  as  privilege  of  their  being Mr.  Alison  here  uses  the  Word  in 
the  sense  of  existence;  and  though  it  be  correct  to  say  the  privilege 
of  their  existence,  yet  to  speak  of  the  duty  of  their  existence  is^ 
inaccurate. 

Having  thus  expounded  his  subject,  Mr.  Alison  proceeds  to  ad- 
monish parents  concerning  the  duty  of  personally  superintending  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  children,  upon  which  subject  the  sub- 
stance of  his  advice  is  extremely  simple;  he  directs  them*to  read 
'  the  sacred  books'  to  their  children  *  with  tliose  toties  of  solemnity 
and  interest  which  parental  love  every  where  assunies '  a  duty,^ 
he  informs  us,  *  which,  while  it  can  illuminate  the  desponding  glootn 
of  the  cottage,  is  able  also  in  mercy  to  dim  the  dangerous  lustre  of 
the  palace.'  The  advantages  resulting  from  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  this  duty  are, —  I.  That  the  Gospels  *  present  to  their 
infant  eyes  the  example  of  the  highest  excellence  of  which  their 
nature  is  capable,  and  by  this  means  awakens  them  to  a  sense  of  all 
the  dignity  of  their  own  being.' — i.  13. 

2.  *  It  is  a  second  advantage  of  this  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Gospels  of  their  Saviour,  that  it  affords  the  best  preparation  to  the 
infant  mhidfor  all  the  possible  scenes  of  future  life.  You  must  have 
all  observed,  my  brethren,  to  what  a  moral  extent  the  example  of  our 
Saviour  reaches,  and  how  much  every  Station  and  condition  of  men  may 
find  in  him  their  model  and  pattern.'  J 5.  Here  again  we  may  ob- 
serve, by  the  way,  that  although  '  the  extent  of  a  moral  example' 
conveys  an  intelligible  meaning,  yet  *  the  moral  extent  of  an  exam- 
ple' is  a  very  affected  expression,  and  barely  sense ;  we  may  add, 
that  the  words  *  condition  and  station,'  '  model  and  patteni'i'  are 
here  used  synonimously;  and  that  although  we  say  a  condition  of 
rtien,  yet  we  do  not  say  a  station  of  men ;  neither  is  the  word 

*  much'  in  this  place  properly  used.     Mr.  Alison  should  have 
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worded  the  scuteiice  as  follows  :  '  how  justly  men  of  every  ^oiicIh 
tion  may  liiid  in  him  their  model.' 

After  briefly  enumerating  the  various  circumstances  in  which  the 
young  may  hereafter  be  placed,  and  observing  that  in  each,  die  life 
of  our  Saviour  will  furnish  them  with  '  an  example  of  all  tfie  virtues 
which  neaven  has  called  them  to  employ/  he  concludes  this  secon4 
head  of  his  discourse  with  repeating  that  ^  whatever  may  be  the 
condition  of  life  which  the  young  are  afterwards  to  fill,  they  send 
them  into  them  widi  an  example  before  them  which  can  never  be 
forgot — and  a  sense  of  excellence  which  nothing  can  supply/  J  7. 
It  may  perhaps  seem  captious  to  observe,  that  although  people 
may  be  said  to  fill  a  station  of  life ^  yet  we  do  not  properly ^^7/  but 
are  placed  in  a  condition  of  life  ;  but  to  say,  that  *  they  send  them^ 
into  them  with  an  example  before  them  which  can  never  be  forgot^ 
is  very  bad. 

3.  The  third  and  last  advantage  which  an  early  ac(]^uaintance 
with  the  history  of  our  Saviour's  life  affords  tlie  infant  mmd  is  that 
'  which  arises  from  the  history  of  his  death  concerning  which  Mr, 
Alison  observes  with  his  usual  emphasis,  ^  if  there  were  no  other 
advantages  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  than  the  influence  which 
the  narration  of  it  has  upon  the  minds  "  of  the  little  children,*'  X 
should  even  consider  the  value  of  it  an  incalculable.' — 18. 

Such  is  the  best  abstract  which  we  have  been  able  to  give  of 
Mr.  Alison's  first  sermon  ;  and  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
pne  in  which  there  was  little  else  either  to  praise  or  blame,  to  be- 
stow mpre  attention  upon  his  style  than  it  will  be  necessary  to  do 
for  the  future ;  not  that  the  sermon  which  we  have  just  been 
considering  contains  greater  or  more  numerous  improprieties  of 
language  than  the  rest, — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  favourable 
specimen, — but  because  in  these  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
noticing  other  faults. 

The  second  sermon  is  upon  the  same  subject,  from  Matthew 
;£xii,  V.  37,  38,  39,  40.  *  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Thou  shaltlove 
the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  ikst  and  great  commandment. 
And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy- 
self ;  on  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 

After  recapitulating  the  topics  touched  upon  in  the  last  sermon, 
Mr.  Alison  makes  some  nnetaphysical  remarks,  which  we  believe 
to  be  quite  unsupported  by  fact,  purporting  that  *  the  earliest 
powers  which  awaken  in  the  infant  mind  are  those  of  the  affec- 
tions— the  love  of  parents — of  kinsmen — of  benefactors.'  How 
these  powers  ought  to  be  exercised  he  has  shewn,  he  tells  us,  in 
ihe  last  sermon  ;  but 
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^  As  life  advahceis,  the  faculties  of  reason  and  reflettion  awaken  in 
the  qiinds  of  the  young.  Their  observation  of  nature  and  of  life  ex- 
pands, &c.  They  feel  themselves  just  called  into  being,,  &c.  .They 
feel  themselves  the  members  of  a  mighty  system,  &C. — Whoever  has 
attended 'with  care  to  the  progress  of  the  young,  must  have  ob^rved 
the  arrivial  of  this  important  period  in  the  progress  of  their  minds;  and 
whoever  has  listened  to  their  inquiries  must  have  found,  that  the  great 
desire  which  is  then  struggling  in  their  bosoms,  is  to  discover  the  naT 
ture  and  character  of  that  Being  whom  their  hearts  recognize;  and 
the  nature  of  those  dnties  which  he  requires  of  them.  It  is  the  answer 
which  the  parent  gives  to  these  early  and  anxious  inquiries,  that  must 
determine  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  their  future  -being,' 
—26. 

Having  distributed  his  subject  into  an  answer  to  the  firsts  and 
an  answer  to  the  second  ^  of  these  early  and  anxious  inquiries'  which 
Mr.  Alison  is  pleased  to  suppose  the  minds  of  children  so  dis- 
turbed about,  he  immediately  proceeds  to  shew  bow  they  may  be 
uet  at  rest  by  the  text  before  us. 

*  To  the  first  and  greatest  question  which  agitates  the  minds  of  the 
young — what  is  the  nature  and  character  of  that  God  whom  instinct 
teaches  them  to  recognize? — ^The  best  and  wisest  of  us,  I  believe, 
would  tremble  to  answer,  if  we  were  left  solely  to  our  own  wisdom. 
The  answer,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the  text,  "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment.'' 
*  These  words,  my  elder  brethren,  prescribe  to  us,  not  only  our  first 
duty  as  men,  but  our  first  duty  as  parents.  They  implj/  that  the  reli^ 
gious  affections,  which  are  to  form  the  great  distinction  of  maturity, 
must  be  awakened  and  exercised  in  youth  ;  and  they  signify  to  us,  that 
to  guide  the  youthful  mind  to  the  early  love  of  God,  is  the  great  end 
to  which  all  the  labours,  and  cares,  and  illustrations  of  education  ought 
to  be  steadily  and  uniformly  directed.' — 27. 

After  having  in  this  manner  expounded  the  first  division  of  his 
text,  he  proceeds  to  explain  what  those  doctrines  are  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  parents  to  teach  tReir  children ;  and  then  passes  on  to 
the  consideration  of  ^  the  second  question  which  agitates  the  mind 
of  the  young.'    This  is — 

*  What  are  the  duties  which  God  requires  of  them  ?  To  this  ques- 
tion the  answer  is  implied  in  the  concluding  words  of  our  Saviour  in 
the  text :  "  And  the  second  is  like  unto  it :  thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bour as  thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the  law  and 
the  prophets." '  He  then  goes  on  to  say,  *  If  the  young  have  approached 
xvith  joy  the  throne  of  the  universal  Father,  teach  them  in  the  first 
place,  my  brethren,  that  it  is  their  duty  to  love  every  thing  that  he 
hath  made,'  &c.  *  If  they  have  looked  with  adoration  at  that  perpe- 
tual care  by  which  the  universe  is  maintained,'  &c.  *  tell  them  that 
they  also  are  members  of  this  mighty  system,*  and  so  on.    ^  If  their 
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hearts  ikrob  toitk'  gratitude  for  all  th«  blessings  wbich  his  bounteous 
band  has  shed  upon  them,  tell  them  there  are  blessings  also  given 
lor  them  to  bestow—'  &c.  *  If,  in  another  view,  they  follow  xaik 
glowing  hearts  the  history  of  their  Lord,  remind  them  that  it  was 
not  in  scenes  of  splendour,  or  of  indulgence,'  and  so  forth.  *  If  yon 
have  taught  their  ardent  eyes  to  look  beyond  the  world ;  if  they  have 
ristn  in  holy  imagination  with  their  Saviour  from  the  grave;  if  in  tie 
innocence  of  their  souls  they  feel  their  relation  to  some  greater  system  of 
existence,  tell  them,  my  brethren,  that  there  is  yet  the  "  wilderness  to 
pass",  before  they  reach  the  "  promised  land,"  that  life  has  dangeiB  which 
they  must  meet,  and  temptations  which  they  must  resist,  and  paisiom 
which  they  must  overcome/ — p.  38. 

When  a  writer  affirms  nothing  that  is  either  true  or  false^  but 
merely  recommends,  with  a  great  variety  of  pathetical  expres- 
^  dions,  oertain  duties  which  it  is  impossible  to  dispute,  there  will 
seldom  be  much  for  criticism  to  lay  hold  of  except  his  style;  upon 
which,  so  far  as  the  author  before  us  is  concerned,  we  have 
already  stated  our  opinions.  In  the  present  instance,  we  behove 
U  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  '  religions  and  moral 
efaaracter'  of  children  when  they  come  to  manhood,  depends 
upon  many  more  circumstances  in  their  education,  than  the  an- 
swers which  parents  may  be  able  to  give  to  the  '  early  and  anx- 
ious inquiries  of  the  former  respecting  the  nature  and  character  of 
that  Bein^  whom  their  hearts  recognize ;  and  the  nature  of  th<^ 
duties  which  He  requires  of  them and  that  there  ar6  many 
essential  articles  of  doctrine,  and  most  indispensable  duties,  which 
they  should  be  taught,  besides  those  which  Mr.  Alison  has 
pointed  out :  j^ut  the  truth  is,  when  a  writer  selects  his  topics 
without  any  sort  of  regard  to  their  intrinsic  importance,  further 
than  as  they  may  seem  to  be  more  or  less  susceptible  of  oratorical 
embellishment,  and  makes  the  most  groundless  assumptions  of  all 
sorts,  merely  because  they  pave  the  way  for  the  particular  view  of 
the  subject  which  it  may  suit  his  fancy  to  take  ;  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  that  we  should  be  at  the  paitis  to  weigh  his  opinions ;  w< 
can  only  enter  our  protest  against  a  method  of  writing  which,  im- 
proper as  it  at  all  times  must  be,  in  discourses  from  the  pulpit  is 
more  particularly  so.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  an 
example  of  the  fault  to  which  we  are  now  alluding  ;  in  the  last  ser- 
mon, as  our  readers  may  remember,  he  affects  to  say,  that  observ- 
tog  the  eager  anxiety  of  the  children  around  him,  to  be  suffered  to 
share  in  the  services  and  solemnities  for  which  the  congregation 
w^e  preparing  themselves,  he  seizes  tlie  occasion  to  impress  upon 
parents  the  duty  6f  attending  to  their  religious  instruction. 
As  we  looked  upon  this,  liowever,  to  be  merely  a  fooUsh 
figure  of  rhetoric,  we  said  but  little  upon  the  subject.    In  tbd 
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present  smnoB,  for  tke  parposie  of  giving  a  philosophical  air  to 
die  ordefy  in  which  he  lesi/is  us  to  understand  that  he  has  treated 
the  subject  of  religious  education  in  this  and  the  preceding  dis- 
course, he  assumes,  without  the  sli^est  apparent  proof,  that  it 
is  only  after  children  have  learned  to  love  their  relations  and  bene- 
fiM:tors  that  they  begin  to  reason  and  reflect;  and  thea  with  the 
^iew,  it  would  seem,  of  preparing  us  for  the  stirange  interpretatton 
which  he  afterwards  puts  upcfn  his  text,  be  (ells  us  that,  at  thb  iBi<- 
portant  crbis,  children  *  feel  Aemaelves  just  caHed  into  being,  and 
something  within  theoi  tells  tbem,  that  it  was  for  some  great  pmr* 
pose  that  life  was  given ;  so  that  '  whoever  has  listened  to  their 
inquiries  must  have  found,  that  tiie  great  desire,  which  is  then 
wtruffgiing  in  their  bommsy  is  to  discover  the  nature  and  character 
of  tiiat  great  Being  whom  th^  hearts  recognize ;  and  the  nature 
of  tliose  duties  which  he  requires  of  them/  Having  made  diese 
fanciful  suppositions,  he  next  tries  his  hand  upon  the  text;  telling  us^ 
that  it  is  the  latter  part  of  it  only  which  inculcates  a  positive  duty ; 
that  the  former  part, '  Thou  sfaalt  love  the  L/>rd  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,'  which  our  Saviour  calls  ^  the  first  and  great  command- 
ment,' \s  merely  an  explanation  of  the  nature  and  character  of 
God  :  implying  that  youth  is  the  proper  season  for  education ; 
or^  as  our  author  has  it,  *  that  the  ailections  which  are  to  form 
the  distinction  of  maturity,  ought  to  be  awakened  and  exercised 
ia  youth.'  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  we  are  now  putting  upon 
Mr.  Alison's  interpretation  of  the  text,  a  meaning  which  he  will 
disclaim  ,*  but  it  is  this  which  we  complain  of ;  a  preacher  ought  to 
explain  his  text  in  the  sense  that  he  understands  it,  and  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  understood,  and  not  make  it  a  mere  convenience  to 
hang  upon  it  any  opinions  he  pleases.  It  is  our  duty,  no  doubt,  to 
oducate  our  children  in  proper  notions  of  religion;  but  to  call 
tbe  answer  in  the  text  to  the  lawyer  s  question,  i  Master,  which 
is  the  great  commandment  in  the  hwi' — the  sublime  direction 
of  our  Saviour  for  the  general  end  of  education,'  is  not  common 
sense. 

The  opinions  of  an  author,  who  writes  with  so  little  reflection 
as  Mr.  Alison  seems  to  do,  putting  down  upon  paper  whatever 
happens  to  cross  his  mind,  no  matter  how  unreasonable,  so  it  be 
but  some  pretty  sentiment  or  sparkling  image,  are  not  likely,  we 
may  hope,  to  be  attended  with  any  perilous  consequences ;  never^ 
theless  there  are,  in  the  volume  before  us,  four  sermons  upon  the 
evidence  of  Christianity,  containing  some  views  upon  the  subject^ 
which,  if  adopted,  would  prove  so  fatal  to  the  cause  which  our 
atuthor  intends  to  advocate,  that  we  consider  it  absolutely  essential 
not  to  pass  them  without  notice,  lest  our  silence  shoidd  be  con-^ 
strued  into  approbation. 
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In  order  that  siich  of  our  readers  as  do  not  happen  to  iiavc 
given  the  subject  much  of  their  attention,  may  be  able  to  perceive 
the  conclusions  to  which  tlie  opinions  we  allude  to  unavoidably 
lead,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  useful  to  make  a  preliminary  remark  or 

tWOp 

In  any  religion  pretending  to  divine  origin,  there  are  obviously 
two  principal  and  separate  points  to  be .  ccHisidered :  the  doctrines 
which  it  inculcates,  and  the  evidence\ipon  which  they  rest*.  If  the 
former  be  contrary  to  the  common  sense  and  common  feelings  of 
mankind,  it  is  plain  that  whatever  be  the  attestations  to  which  it 
may  lay  claim,  we  can  never  acknowledge  its  authority,  because 
we  possess,  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  minds,  a  higher  and 
jess  fallible  evidence  to  prove,  that  it  cannot  have  proceeded  from 
the  Author  of  our  being.  The  converse  of  this  reasoning  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  admissible ;  we  cannot  agree,  that  because  the 
doctrines  which  a  religion  teaches  are  consistent  with  our  reason 
and  natural  feelings,  therefore  the  origin  of  it  must  be  divine ;  this 
is  a  necessary  consequence  of  such  an  origin,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
a  logical  proo/^  of  it.  The  important  point  indeed  to  be  determined 
in  revealed  religion  is  not  so  much  whether  its  doctrines  are  reason- 
able, as  whether  they  are  actually  facts.  But  this,  in  the  case  of 
revealed  truths,  is  what  no  man  can  affirm  upon  human  authority : 
and  if  he  announces  himself  as  invested  with  divine  authority  to  do 
so,  he  can  prove  that  this  is  delegated  to  him,  only  by  perform- 
ing what  no  human  power  could  have  accomplished.  Upon  a 
supposition,  indeed,  that  the  trudis  of  revelation  might  not  only 
have  been  conjectured  as  probable  opinions,  but  made  known  to 
lis  as  facts  by  the  light  of  reason  alone,  the  case  will  be  other- 
wise ;  for  to  suppose  that  God  would  have  resorted  to  miraculous 
means  of  attesting  what  might  have  been  made  evident  by  natural 
means,  is  so  improbable  as  to  be  altogether  incredible.  A  writer, 
ilterefore,  should  be  extremely  cautious  how  be  hazards  such  aa 
hypothesis;  for  if  the  doctrines  of  our  religion  can  be  demon- 
strated upon  the  common  principles  of  reason,  to  suppose  that 
God  would  have  made  a  miraculous  revelation  of  them  is  absurd; 
and  if  X\\e  miracles  related  in  the  Gospel  did  not  really  take  place, 
however  reasonable  and  moral  the  tenets  winch  our  Saviour 
preached  may  be,  yet  he  himself  must  have  been  imposing  upon 
his  followers,  in  a  character  which  did  not  truly  belong  to  him; 
^od  either  supposition  will  be  equally  fatal  to  revelation,  con- 
sidered as  the  religion  of  Chri^i^ 

These  remarks  are  so  extremely  obvious,  that  we  are  surprized 
they  should  have  escaped  Mr.  Alison's  observatbn.  In  the  four 
sernjons,  however,  which  he  has  written  upod  the  subject^  he  at- 
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tempts  to  shew  not  only  that  revelation  itself  *  is  not  a&  exception 
to  ih6  general  laws  of  nature — which,  by  the^  way,  would  entirely 
destroy  the  force  of  Pale/s  answer  to  Hume's  argument  against 
miracles ; — but,  moreover,  that  the  *  evidence  of  our  faith*  rests  : 
upon,  the  'general  basis  of  human  nature  itself.'  Consistently 
with,  this  opinion,  although  we  make  no  doubt  he  is  far  from, 
intending  to  question  the  reality  of  the  miracles,  yet  as  the 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  subject,  renders .  the  interposition  of 
their  evidence  altogether  unnecessary,  he  very  properiy  omits  to 
call  it  in ;  so  much  so,  that  we  think,  though  we  will  not  speak 
with  certainty,  that  the  word  miracle  is  not  once  made  use  of:  iu 
any  part  of  his  dissertation.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  while  con- 
sidering the  rapid  progress  which  the  Gospel  made  in  the  heathen . 
world,  he  is  led  directly  towards  the  subject ;  but  he  approaches 
it  timide,  tanquam  ad  scopidum,  and  abruptly  tuiTis  off  with 
what  he  consKiers  a  *  more  sublime'  explanation  of  die  fact« 
Now  we  must  be  understood  to  speak  conscientiously,  when 
we  disclaim  any  wish  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Alisoti  himself 
doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  any  part  of  the  Gospel  history ; 
had  he  been  as  great  a  proficient  in  logic,  indeed,  as  he  is  iti  rhc" 
tpric;  we  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  such  a  sus- 
picion ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  feel  persuaded  his  intention  was  merely  to 
avoid  entering  upon  debateable  ground,  seeing  it  was  not  necestsary 
for  his  particular  line  of  ai^ument. 

Having  thus  put  our  readers  upon  their  guard  against  the  ten- 
dency of  our  author's  manner  of  considering  his  subject,  we  shall 
lay  before  them  a  short  view  of  his  opinions. 

The  first  sermon  is  upon  the  '  Evidence  from  tbe  Nature  and 
Character  of  tlie  Gospd.'  Having  justly  observed  that  there  exists 
the  same  evidence  to  prove  the  autnenticity  of  the  Gospels,  as  is 
admitted  in  the  case  of  all  other  writings,  he  proceeds  to  say,  that 
in  order  to  demonstrate  from  the  history  of  human  nature  itself 
that  the  origin  of  our  relision  is,  and  must  be,  from  heaven,  he 
has  to  state  '  in  the  first  place,  that  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  is 
the  only  one  which  has  ever  yet  appeared  among  mankind  which 
19  adequate  to  ail  the  instinctive  desires  and  expectations  of  the 
human  mind;'  having  enlarged  upon  this  topic,  and  noticed  the 
humble  origin  of  our  Saviour,  he  concludes  '  and  you  are  then  to 
say,  whether  a  religion  of  such  a  kind  can  have  only  a  mortal  ori- 
gin ?  Whether  there  is  any  thing  in  the  history  of  human  nature, 
at  that  age,  which  corresponds  to  such  a  fact  i  And  whether  there 
be  any  possible  way  by  which  the  appearance  of  such  a  system  of 
religion,  in  such  circumstances,  can  be  accounted  for,  but  by  the 
immediate  Providence  and  inspiration  of  God  f — p.  1  J9« 
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The  drift  of  dris  at-gumtnt  is  to  sbew,  that  tlie  tenets  of  Chris- 
tianity are  in  thenMelves  abstractedly  miraculous,  and  the  proof  is, 
that  they  are  not  miraculous,  but  precisely  such  as  our  natural  in- 
stincts would  lead  as  to  expect. 

The  second  view  which  our  audior  take»  of  the  subject,  '  arises^ 
fiEom  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  welfare  of  society  or  the 
prosperity  of  tiie  world  ;'  after  expatiating  upon  this  topic,  he 
once  more  concludes,  *  when  you  have  considered  these  things,  my 
young  friends  *when  you  have  seen  the  difference  of  this  religion 
from  all  others  that  hive  been  presented  to  men  ; — when  you  have 
seen  that  it,  has  a  greater  aspect  and  that  all  the  wisdom  of  man  is 
yet  still  infinitely  beneath  it, — I  am  to  request  of  you  to  lay  your 
hands  upon  your  hearts^  and  to  say,  whether  its  appearance  in  sucb' 
an  age  has  any  resemblance  to  the  known  capacity  of  human  na- 
tort  ?  and  whether  there  be  any  other  account  that  can  be  given  of 
it,  than  diat  it  arose  immediately  from  the  inspiration  and  bene-' 
volence  of  heaven  ?*  p.  123*  A  more  ingenious  way  of  openly  beg- 
ging the  ouestiok,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  met  with. 
.  Mr.  Alison's  third  view  of  the  subject  is>  *  that*  the  reK^on  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  only  one  which  had  ever  appe^ared  among  nnanl(ind>' 
which  is  commensurate  to  the  future  hopes  or  expectations  of  the^ 
boman  soul.'  In  which  opinion  we  fully  acquiesice  ;  though, 
as  we  before  had  oc<^sion  to  remark,  such  a  fact  may  be  a  neces^* 
sary  consequence  of  the  divine  origin  of  revelation,  but  is  by  no^ 
means  a  logical  proof  of  it. 

-  Having  thus  considoved  the  *  evidence  from  the  nature  and*  cha- 
racter of  the  Gospel,'  our  author  next  proceeds  to  examine  the  evi-^ 
dence  which  results  from  the  rapidity  of  its  progress. — NFaving;^ 
enlarged  as*  much  as  he  thought  necessary  upon  the  well  known 
topics  connected  witk  this  view  of  the  subject,  he  sums  up  the  ar- 
gument as  before : 

*  To  what  cause,  my  young  brethren,  are  we  to  attribute  appearancet 
10  diflfferent  from  all  that  haVe  ever  occurred  in  the  affairs  of  mankind?' 
On  what  principle  are  we  fo  account  For  so  astonishing  a  fact,  as  this 
gradaal  but  uniform  diffusion  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  over  nations' 
atike  in  the  highestamd  the  lowest  state  of  tmprovement ; — of  its  trionYph 
over  ail  the  Jtnoogest  prejudices  either  men  or  of  nations, — of  its 
speedy  progress  throu^i^i'centiaiiies.of  cHange  and  of  comiption — and  of 
it^'fi^lU  e&tablishme^t^  among  eviery  refined  and  cultivated  people  wh« 
now.  inhabit  the*  ea£th>?' 

.  '  To  thi&  great  question  there  are,  I  appreheml,  only  two  answers 
ojther  that  it  owes  its  success  to  the  immediate  agency  and  Providence 
of  God  5  or  that  it  arises  from  its  adaptation  to  the  constitution  of  hu-j 
man  nature  itsdf : — If  we  adopt  the  first  of  these  opinions  ;  if  we  con- 
clude that  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  could  arise  from  no  Other  cause 
thai*  the  immediate  agency  and  Providence  of  God,  the  truth  of  the 
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Gospel  is  then  established  beyond  the  power  of  contradiction  ;  &Bd  ita 
divine  origin  is  then  demonstrated  by  the  very  circumstances  of  its  pro* 
gress*  If  on  the  other  hand  we  rest  in  the  humbler  opinion,  that  its 
success  is  owing  to  its  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the  frame  of  our  nature  ;  ^ 
to  its  giving  final  satisfaction  to  all  the  wants  and  all  the  expectations  of 
the  human  souh,  vre  shall  then  arrive  at  a  conclusion  no  less  firm,  and 
perhaps  more  subUme/ — p.  144. 

Which  conclusion  he  afterwards  states  to  be,  that 
*  The  evidence  of  our  faith  rests  upon  the  basis  of  human  nature  it- 
self ;.  and  instead  of  being  an  exception  or  contradiction  to  the  laws  of 
nature,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  their  completion  and  confirmation.' 
—p.  148. 

Now,  if  by  tbe  '  evidence  of  our  faith^'  Mr.  Alison  merely  un^ 
derstands  tiie  evidence  of  oaturaLreligion,  there  can  be  no  doubter 
that  conndering  the  doctrines  of  a  future  state  and  some  few  others^ 
simp^  as  very  probable  opinions,  they  may  be  deduced  upon  ge^ 
necal  principles ;  though  even  this  is  true  only  so  far  as  natural  re- 
l^ion  is  coQC^roed ;  but  if  he  means  to  say  that  the  truths,  either  of 
iiatural  or  of  revealed  religion,  can  be  received,  upon  such  grounds^, 
^any  thing  more  than  mere  matters  of  opinion,  it  is  a  proposition 
Mrhich  cannot  need  to  be  refuted.    Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it 
must  still  be  obvious  that  if  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general  or  the 
particular  fact  of  its  rapid  pix)gresSf  can  be  explained  as  our  author  , 
explicitly  states,  upon  the  broad  principles  of '  human  nature  itself,' 
to  suppose  that  the  Deity  would  have  made  use  of  miraculous  means . 
either  to  attest  its  truth,  or  to  promote  its  success,  is  little  less  than 
absurd  ;  nor  can  we  easily  imagine  a  more  ill-advised  opinion* — 
Gibbon's  opinion,  dangerous  as  k  may  be,  that  the  success  of  the. 
Gospel  was  entirely  owing  to  the  political  circumstances  of  the. 
world  at  the  time  of  its  first  introduction,  still  allows  the  interference 
of  a  special  Providence,  seizing  upon  the  exact  moment  of  time  to 
send  our  Saviour  upon  his  mission,  and  making  second  causes  co- 
(^rate  with  tUm  efforts  of  his  disciples.    But  our  author's  explana- 
tioaof  the  fact  npt  only  destroys  the  credibility  of  any  miraculous 
interposition;  it  excludes  the  supposition  which  even  that  of  Gibbon, 
had  lefiC;  for  if  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  can  be  accounted  for  by 
general  and  permanent  ccuises^we  can  have  no  right  to  assume  the  ex- 
istence of  any  other ;  and  in  what  respect  Christianity,  in  this  point  of 
vierwy  will  differ  ^rom  a  mere  speculation  of  philosophy,  we  should, 
like  to  be  informed.    '  Revelation,'  says  Locke, '  is  natural  reason 
einlarged  by  a  new  set  of  discoveries  made  by  God  immediately,  wbibb 
reaaoq  vouches  the  truth  of,  by  the  testimonies  and  proofs  it  gives^. 
tbati  they  come  from  God.'    But  if  the  truths  of  religion  '  form  a 
part  of  our  Qriginal  frame,'  how.  can  they  be  new  discoveries 
If  tbeevid^<^.Qf  them,  rests  upon,  ^the  basis  of  hiunaa  nature 
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itstlf/  how  can  it  have  proceeded  immediaielif  from  Godf 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  tliey  be  known  to  us  by  otlier  means,  whait 
are  the  proofs  and  testimonies  by  which  we  may  be  assdrect 
diat  the  facts  which  they  disclose  are  '  not  cunningly  devised  fables, 
but  the  true  sayings  of  God  ?'  Mr.  Alison,  in  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion, desires  us  '  to  lay  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,'  and  we  '  dasAl 
feel  something  more  than  evidence,' — *  the  evidence  of  our  own ' 
hearts ;  the  conscious  correspondence  which  we  feel  between  the 
system  of  Christianity  and  all  that  our  fallen  but  ardent  nature  im- 
plores of  divine  truth/  We  shall  not  pretend  to  reason  upon  these 
premises.  In  what  way  we  are  to  be  taught  salvation  through  the 
merits  of  Christ,  bv  merely  laying  our  hands  upon  our  hearts,  as 
Our  author,  upon  all  occasions,  desires  his  readers  to  do,  is  to  us  a 
mystery ;  and  even  with  respect  to  the  truths  of  natural  religion, 
which  he  is  perpetually  and  strangely  confounding  with  Chris- 
tianity, though  we  admit  that  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  supreme 
being  and  of  a  future  state  seem  to  have  formed  a  pari  in  the 
religious  creed  of  most  nations,  yet  this  only  shews  how  simple  and 
cogent  the  reasoning  must  be,  on  which  so  universal  an  opinion  it 
founded :  as  parts  of  revelation,  the  evidence  of  these  truths  re- 
solves itself  into  the  evidence  which  we  possess  of  the  facts  re^ 
corded  in  the  Gospel ;  but  as  parts  of  natural  religion,  they  have, 
and  can  have,  no  other  solid  evidence  than  what  they  derive  from 
reason;  to  argue,  as  our  author  does,  that  the  mere  fact  of  our 
cfxpecting  a  future  life,  and  so  on,  is  in  itself  a  proof  demonstrable 
diat  our  expectations  are  founded  upon  divine  authority  and  cannot 
be  deceived,  would  not  even  be  sense  as  a  general  proposition,  and 
why  it  is  to  be  received  as  a  sound  argument  in  the  particular  case 
of  religion,  ought,  at  least,  to  be  explained.  Mr.  Alison  will, 
perhaps,  think  4hat  we  are  now  speaking  without  knowledge  ;  for 
that  the  line  of  argument  which  he  takes  is  agreeable  to  what  his 
countrymen  call '  inductive  logic/  and  is  moreover  precisely  similar 
tb  the  reasoning  by  which  Dr.  Reid  dem6ustrates  the  existence  of 
a  rational  world,  and  so  forth,  in  opposition  to  the  sceptical  con- 
clusion, to  which  the  reasoning  of  Locke  has  been  supposed  to 
lead.  It  may  be  so  ;  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  people  may 
not  reason  unintelligibly  and  even  ridiculously  in  philosophy  as  easily 
as  in  any  other  subject ; — :but  we  shall  not  enter  upon  the  field  of 
controversy ;  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  we  are  far  frote 
acquiescing  in  the  views  which  our  author  takes  of  the  evidence 
on  which  he  supposes  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  rest,  and  enough  to 
shew  our  opinions  upon  Mr.  Alison's  powers  as  a  writer  in  general.  { 

It  was  our  intention  to  animadvert  upon  the  mistaken  light  iir 
which  he  seems  to  regard  the  proper  functions  of  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel ;  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  following  ex-* 
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tr^  'froin  Archbishop  Seeker  Your  business  is/ srfys  he,  in 
bis  tbird  charge  to  his  Clergy,  '  not  to  please  or  be  admired,  but 
lo  do  good;  to  make  men  think,  not  of  your  abilities,  attainments, 
or  eloquence,  but  of  the  state  of  their  own  souls ;  and  to  fix  them 
in  tht;  belief  and  practice  of  what  will  render  them  happy  now. 
aod.  to  eternity.  Here  then  lay  your  foundation :  and  set  befor© 
your  people  the  lamentable  condition  of  fallen  men  i  the  numerous 
actual  sins  by  which  they  have  made  it  worse ;  the  redemption 
wrought  for  them  by  Jesus  Christ ;  the  nature  and  importance  of 
true  faith  in  him;  their  absolute  need  of  the  grace  of  the  divine 
Spirit  in  order  to  obey  his  precepts.  This  will  be  addressing 
yourselves  to  them  as  christian  ministers  ought  to  christian  hearers. 
The  holy  scriptures  will  furnish  you  widi  matter  for  it  abundantly* 
Short  and  plain  reasonings,  founded  on  their  authority,  will  dart 
conviction  into  every  mind ;  whereas  if  your  doctrine  and  your 
speech  b^  not  that  of  their  bibles ;  if  you  contradict  or  explain 
away,  or  pass  over  in  silence,  any  thing  taught  there,  they  who 
are  best  contented  with  you,  will  soon  learn  little  from  you,  and 
others  will  be  offended  and  quit  you  when  they  can.  ,We  have,  in 
fact,  lost  many  of  our  people  to  sectaries  by  not  preaching  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  evangelical ;  and  shall  neither  recover  them  from 
the  extravagancies  into  which  they  have  run,  nor  keep  more  from 
going  over  to  them,  but  by  returning  to  the  right  way,  declaring 
all  the  counselofGod;  and  that,  principally,  not  in  thewords  which. 
watCs  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth** 


Art.  VII.  The  Substance  of  some  Letters  written  by  an  English* 
man  resident  at  Paris  during  the  last  reign  of  Napoleom 
With  an  Appendix  of  (Jfficial  Documents.  2  vols.  8 vo.  pp. 
49p.  388.  London. 

1  TT'E  had  read  a  considerable  portion  of  these  volumes  with  equal 
.  '  /  displeasure  and  disgust — they  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  work  of 
ane  of  the  el^vesof  Citizen  Savary,  translated  into  EnglishHby  oneof 
the  disciples  of  Tom  Paine,  or  of  the  missionaries  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
jOTi ;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  indignation  we  had  thie  good  fortune 
to  learn  that  the  real  meaning  and  object  of  these  Letters  were  any 
thing  but  what  we  at  first  sight  suspected  them  to  be ;  and  that  the 
iiithor,  in  fact,  w&s  no  other  than  an  amiable  and  accomplished 
English  traveller,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  the  son  of  the  worthy  baronet 
Sir  Benjamin  Hobhouse,  long  known  in  the  House  of  Commons 
IS  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  This  inform 
nation  vvas  at  once  a  key  to  the  enigma,  and  our  indignation  in- 
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standy  subsicled  into  applause,  if  not  admiration.  We  then  disco- 
vered (what  certainly  a  more  attentive  perusal  might  have  foimd 
out  from  the  internal  evidence)  that  this  work  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  under  a  thin  veil  of  ironical  praise,  a  bitter  satire  against  tli« 
Maratists,  the  Robespierrists,  Buonapartists,  and  all  the  other  mon- 
sters of  the  French  Revolution,  as  well  as  against  their  friends,  fol- 
lowers, and  imitators  in  this  country. 

Every  body  must  have  observed  that  an  object  which  is  disgust* 
iiig  or  afflicting  in  real  life  may — like  Lazarus  or  CEdipus — ^in  a 
picture  or  tragedy,  excite  agreeable  ideas  and  pleasurable  emo- 
tions ;  and  in  the  same  way  this  work  which,  while  it  seemed  to 
convey  the  real  sentiments  of  its  author,  was  in  the  last  degree, 
loathsome  and  offensive,  became,  at  once^  a  pleasant  and  amusing 
performance.  In  fact  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  with  more  force 
dnd  accuracy  the  style  of  these  wretched  fools  and  rogues,  than  Mr. 
Hobhouse  has  done ;  die  very  anger  with  which  we  pdhised  ihe 
greater  part  of  his  book  is  one  of  the  best  proofs  we  can  adduce 
/  of  the  success  of  his  satire,  and  the  perfect  illusion  which  his  irony 
created. 

A  great  deal,  however,  of  the  humour  of  the  work  Will  be  lost, 
if  the  reader  does  not  carefully  recollect  the  assumed  character  in 
which  Mr.  Hobhouse  writes,  and  that,  though  his  book  has  been 
but  very  lately  published,  more  than  one  half  of  it  affects  to  have 
been  written  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo — so  that  what,  if  now 
composed,  would  be  mere  dull  malignity,  is,  with  reference  to  the 
supposed  date  of  the  letters,  a  lively  and  pleasant  parody  on  the 
gloomy  prophecies  of  the  Buonapartists  at  home,  and  on  the  pre« 
sujChptuous  boastings  of  the  Buonapartists  abroad. 

The  following  obsemtions  on  seeing  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands in  his  box  at  the  Brussels  theatre,  in  April,  1815,  is  a  happj 
imitation  of  Jacobin  slang  and  Whig  prophecy. 

*  The  royal  box  was  surmounted  with  a  paper  crown,  like  th^t  of 
Shakespeare's  Duke  of  York,  which  those  in  the  upper  lodge  looked 
as  if  inclined  to  clip ;  and  the  tongues  of  the  lions,  supporters  of  tHe 
arms,  seemed  contrived  by  the  artist  to  loll  out  at  the  bawble  above, 
with  an  air  of  archness  not  justified  by  heraldry  or  loyalty.  To  an  eye 
accustomed  to  the  substantial  shows  of  English  royalty,  the  state  of  the 
Dutch  monarch  cannot  but  appear  most  pitiful ;  and  connected  with  the 
very  general  notion,  that,  such  as  it  is,  it  will  dmoke  at  the  first  ihrndet^ 

the  French  cannon,  nothing  can  be  less  enviable  than  the  condition 
of  William  the  First — ridiculous  as  Bubb  Doddington  on  his  late  peer- 
age— a  young  king,  but  an  old  man.' — p.  15. 

The  happy  pleasantry  of  imagining  that  the  painted  Hops  actually 
lolled  out  their  tongues  in  contempt  of  the  King,  and  the-at-onc^ 
bold  and  ignorant  allusion  to  heraldry,  are  in  the  best  style  of  the 
school  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  ridicides ; — they  are  worthy  of  the  i 
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Hiinous'  alheilt,  renegado^  stay-maker  and  patriot^  whom  we  havo 
just  mentioned. 

The  following  sentiments  are  stamped  in  the  same  mould. 

*  There  has  been  but  one  nation  in  the  world,  as  far  as  I  ain  awar^, 
notorious  for  loyalty  or  love  of  a  sovereign,  as  such ;  and  that  natioh 
has  long  repented  of  so  mean  and  unretmnabie  an  attachment/ — vol*  }* 
p.  18. 

*  The  royal  vice  of  ingratitode  finds  no  place  in  the  bosom  of  an 
usurper;  this  baseness  belongs  to  such  as  are  bom  kings.  There  i« 
sofl^ething  magical  in  that  power  of  pei'sonal  attachment  which  is  proved 
by  a  thousand  notorious  facts  to  belong  to  this  extraordinary  man, 
(Buonaparte),  and  never  had  one  who  wore  a  crown  so  many  friends, 
nor  retained  them  so  long/ — vol.  i.  p.  45. 

*  One  Journal  asserts,  that  an  order  to  arrest  the  king  Bxxd^ princely 
ftrrived  at  La  lie  both  before  and  after  the  king's  departure.  If  it  be 
twie,  I  am  one  of  those  who  regret  that  it  was  not  carried  into  effect^' 
— voLi.  p.  J59.  : 

*  The  detention  of  the  dethroned  family  within  the  French  territory 
would,  perhaps,  have  been  a  guarantee  against  the  unjust  interfj^rence 
of  the  allies/ — vol.  i.  p.  l60. 

*  1  repeat,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  flight  of  Louis  and  the  royal 
family  has  not  been  prevented/ — vol.  i.  p.  l6U 

But  k  is  wbeoevcr  he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  Buonapai  te  tlis^ 
Mr.  Hobfaouse  puts  forth  the  whole  force  of  his  pleasantry ;  and— aii 
every  man  is  fond  of  doing  often  that  which  he  does  well — hijs 
ironical  praises  of  Napoleon ,  occupy  a  great  proportion  of  the 
two  volumes. 

*  I  have  how  seen  urn  twice — the  first  time  on  Sunday  at  the  r^-  • 
view  of  the  National  Guards  ;  the  second  time  at  the  Th^^tre  Franjrais 

on  the  following  Friday,  at  his  first  visit  to  that  theatre  siiice  his  re- 
turn.'-^vol.  ii.  p.  32. 

This  designation  of  Buonaparte,  by  an  awful  and  respectful  pro* 
noun,  as  if  he' was  the  only  he  on  earthy  is  certainly  a  good 
imitation  of  the  profane  adulation  of  his  followers ;  but  we  suspect 
that  Mr.  Hobhouse  had  in  his  eye  a  trait  of  that  great  master 
of  ridicule,  Rabelais:  he  certainly  has  caugh(  the  spirit  of  the 
,Cur6  of  Meudon,  and  quizzes  his  pretended  friend,  the  Emperor, 
4o  very  much  the  same  vein  that  Rabelais  laughs  at  a  great  personage 
t>f  his  day.  '^Vhe  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  48th  chapter  of  the 
4th  book,  in  which  Pantagruel  and  his  companions  put  into  the 
blessed  island  of  the  Papemanes;  and  as  the  original  language  is 
somevvhat  obsolete,  we  shall  venture  to  present  it  to  the  reader  ia 
our  translation : — 

*  As  soon  as  the  natives  came  alongside  the  ship,  they  all  cried  out 
^ith.one  voice — Have  you  seen  Him,  strangers,  haveypu  seen  Him  V 

Seen  whomT  answered  Pantagruel. — "  Him,"  replied  they,  Who 
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Is  he'?*'  cried  Friar  John :  "  'Sblood  and  'oons,  Fll  beat  him  to  rnttnH^ 
my;"  for  he  thought  that  they  were  inquiring  after  some  robber,  mur- 
derer, or  church-breaker.  "  How said  they,  "  do  not  you  know  the 
ONE  r  "  Gentlemen,"  replied  Epistemon,  "  we  do  not  understand  you, 
iave  the  goodness  to  explain  yourselves,  and  we  will  answer  you  fairly 
and  without  equivocation.  Who  is  it  that  you  ask  for  V*  "  He  that  is, 
replied  they;  "  have  you  ever  seen  Him  ?"  **  He  that  is,"  rejoined 
Pantagruel,  "  according  to  our  creed,  is,  God.  In  truth,  we  never  sa# 
,hinri,  nor  can  he  be  seen  of  mortal  eyes."  "  Put,  tut  /"  cried  they, 
"  we  do  not  speak  of  the  God  who  rules  in  heaven ;  but  of  the  God  that 
reigns  on  earth :  have  you  ever  seen  Him  "  Upon  my  honour,"  in- 
terrupted Carpelim,  *'  they  mean  the  Pope."  "  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed 
Panurge,  "  yes,  in  truth,  gentlemen,  I  have  seen  him  often ;  by  the 
same  token  that  I  never  reaped  much  advantage. from  the  sight!"' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  has  closely  cofned  the  first 
part  of  this  extract ;  we  think  he  might  have  gone  on  to  the  closer 
and  avowed,  with  Panurge,  that  he  had  reaped  no  great  advantage 
from  the  sight. 

On  other  occasions  Mr.  Hobhouse  catches  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Sehastianis*  and  Savarys ;  and  mimics,  with  admirable  ridicule, 
the  blind  and  pompous  servility  of  the  flatterers  of  Napoleon. 

When  present  at  the  review  on  the  Carousel,  he  can  see  nothing 
but  the  Jacobin  idol. 

*  In  the  first  gaae  of  admiration,  I  jow  nothing  but  Napoieon/ — vol.1, 
p.  36. 

When  Napoleon  is  forced  to  pronoimce  his  abdication,  Mr. 
Hobhouse  affects,  with  a  moiit  ludicrous  gravity,  to  be  quite  incon- 
'tfolable. 

*  I  know  not  how  you  feel,  but  his  expression,  ma  vie  politique  est  ter^ 
miniey  cut  Me  to  tttE  heart.' — vol.  ii.  p.  g. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  comic  in  the  affectation  of  pathos 
and  the  puling  sensibility  with  which  the  author  pretended  to  see 
Napoleon  receive  a  petition  from  a  soldier. 

*  I  see  Napoleon  at  this  moment.  The  unruffled  calmness  of  his 
countenance,  at  the  fii-st  movement  of  the  soldier,  relaxing  softly  into 
a  look  of  attention  and  of  kindness,  will  never  be  erased  from  my  me- 
mory. We  are  not  stocks,  nor  stones,  nor  Tories  !  I  am  not  ashamed 
to  say,  that  on  recovering'from  my  fii-st  surprise,  1  found  my  eyes,  some- 

'what  moistened ;  a  weakness  that  never  fails  to  overpower  some  per- 
sons, when  alone  and  unrestraint^^l  by  ridicule,  at  the  perusal  of  any 
trait  of  unmixed  heroism,  especially  of  that  undaunted  tranquillity  of 
^rnind,  which  formed  and  finished  the  master-spirits  of  antiquity.' — vol.  i. 
p.  39. 

We  have  never  met  a  better  instance  of  the  tranchant  style 
■}  —————————  •  ■  —  ■ 

*  See  an  account  of  Sebastian'rs  adoration  of  the  Emperor  in  tha  third  article  of  out 
iast  nuittbcr. 
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df  the. Buonaparte  school  than  the  following: — ^The  aHies  toot 
Paris  in  1814,  Napoleon  being  still  living  and  reigning,  and  at 
flie  head  of  80/XX)  men  ;  it  was  of  course  rather  a  difficult  point  for 
his  admirers  to  represent  this  event  as^ favourable  to  the  military  credit 
of  the  usurper;  yet  Mr.  Hobhouse  contrives  to  do  it  with  admirable 
art  in  one  short  sentence* 

*  i'he  allies  fQund  themselves  at  Paris — they  knew  not  hauf  ! — vol.  i. 
p.  83. 

Here  then  the  military  character  of  Buonaparte  and  the  French 
army  is  not  only  preserved  from  imputation,  but  the  very  success 
of  the  allies  artfully  turned  into  a  proof  of  their  ignorance  and 
incapacity. 

The  feelings  with  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  describes  himself  as 
assisting  at  the  pantomime  of  the  Champ  de  Mai  are  quite  excellent 
for  their  ludicrous  inconsistency  and  stupid  amazement. — Buona- 
parte himself,  with  liberty  in  his  mouth  and  the  sword  in  his  hand^ 
could  hardly  have  made  a  more  characteristic  declamation. 

*  My  friend  and  myself  pressed  backwards  to  the  outward  circle  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  surveyed  a  scene  more  magnificent  than  any  pen 
can  describe.  The  monarch  on  his  open  throne,  which  seemed  a  glit- 
tering pyramid  of  eagles,  and  arms,  and  military  habits,  crowned  by  hit 
own  white  plumes — an  immense  plain,  as  it  were,  of  soldiers,  flanked 
with  multitudes  so  innumerable  that  the  sloping  banks  on  each  side 
presented  but  one  mass  of  heads — the  man — the  occasion — all  con- 
spired to  surprise  us  into  a  most  unqualified,  unphilosophicat  admiration 
of  the  whole  spectacle  before  us. '—vol.  i.  p.  413. 

The  same  appearance  of  devotion  to  the  Napoleon  dynasty  is 
pleasantly  continued  to  the  very  end :  the  second  surrender  of  Paris, 
without  a  battle,  extinguished  all  the  hopes  of  the  lovers  of  car* 
nage  and  Buonapart^.  Hear  how  admirably  Mr.  Hobhouse 
mimics  their  language. 

*  At  foijr  p'c)opk  the  battle  bad  not  begun.  I  was  thunderstruck  with 
the  news.  The  lieutenant-genenel  had  just  left  the  army;  all  was  lost 
— Paris  had  surrendered,  with  a  devoted  army  of  80,000  soldiers  before 
her  walls.'— vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

When  Napoleon  abandons,  for  the  fifth  time,  his  army  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  the  words  of  his  admirers, 
states,  as  his  excuse,  that  the  same  course  had  succeeded  after  the 
Russian  campaign;  and  then  be  tenderly  adds,  in  his  own  voice, 
'  But,  ALAS  !  times  are  changed!' — ^Nor  is  the  seeming  candour 
with  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  finds  in  this  desertion  same  little  mat^ 
ier  to  blame,  less  dexterously  managed. 

*  It  cannot  be  concealed  there  is  in  the  flight  of  Napoleon  a  precipi- 
tancy which  nothing  can  excuse ;  and  we  must  sigh,  as  Monte&quiea 
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did  over  the  suicide  of  Brutus,  to  see  the  cause  of  liberty  so  easity 
Hbandoned/ — vol.  ii.  p.  13. 

By  this  ingenious  allusion^  Buonaparte,  even  in  his  most 
blameable  conduct,  is  placed  on  a  level  with  Brutus,  and  hia  cause 
dexterously  confounded  with  the  cause  of  the  liberties  of  the  world. 

But  it  is  not  in  his  imitation  of  a  passion  for  Napoleon  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse  excels ;  his  vehement  indignation  against  all  British 
statesmen  who  refused  to  bow  the  knee  to  this  Corsican  Baal,  is 
a  fac-simile  of  the  old  diatribes  of  the  Moniteur,  aiid  might  have 
flowed  from  the  pens  of  Kegnault  or  Caulincourt ;  and  this,  we 
own,  is  the  part  of  Mr.  Hobhouse*s  work  which  we  have  read  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  blind  and  virulent  abuse  of  such  men 
as  Lord  Grenville,  Lord  Castlereagh,  and  Mr.  Grattan,  are,  from 
the  character  in  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  writes,  the  only  tribute  of 
applause  which  we  would  wish  them  to  receive  at  his  hands ;  and 
we  are  particularly  delighted  with  the  flippant  insolence  with  which 
the  defence  of  Napoleon  is  mixed  up  with  the  attack  on  Mr. 
Grattan  for  his  excellent  and  patriotic  speech  on  the  preparations 
for  war  in  the  sprmg  of  18 15. 

*  There  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  report  of  his  speech — "  method 
<^  m  his  madness,  and  madness  in  his  method  P*  But  however  he  might 
have  been  carried  away  by  the  feelings  of  the  moment,  the  enthusiasm 
of  nonsense  could  not  have  been  communicated  to  the  orator  himself; 
and  the  applause  of  the  treasury  bench  must  soon  have  made  him,  like 
Phocion,  suspect  he  had  said  some  silly  thing.  Whence  he  got  his  eli>- 
quence  we  need  not  ask-— there  is  something  not  to  be  mistaken  in  the 
taste  of  either  of  the  thousand  rills  that  flow  from  the  harn^onious  springs 
of  the  Irish  Helicon— but  his  facts,  where  coukl  he  have  procured 
them?  who  has  amused  himself  at  the  pitiful  sport  of  playing  upon  a 
patriot  venerable  by  his  talents  and  age  ?* — vol.  i.  p.  352. 

>  Regarding  Napoleon  and  his  warriors  as  the  partisans  of  the  cause  <^ 
peoples  against  the  conspiracy  of  kings,  whatever  may  be  my  regret 
that  that  cause  has  not  fallen  into  hands  so  pure  as  to  command  unqua- 
lifted  support,  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  the  French  may  meet  with  as 
much  success  as  will  not  compromise  the  military  character  of  ray  own 
Countrymen/ — vol.  i.  p.  475. 

*  Indeed  I  should  presume,  that  neither- irt  France  nor  England  will 
Napoleon  want  any  excuse  for  having  struck  the  first  blow,  ejccept  Air. 
Grattan  should,  in  his  riot,  have  doomed  him  tp  bleed  without  resistance 
— voj.  i.  p.  483. 

In  the  gross  and  amusing  abuse  which  the  author  lavishes  on 
Liord  Castlereagh,  there  are  some  delicious  strokes  of  nature: 
as,  for  instance,  when — at  the  moment  that  Paris  was  a  second  time 
taken  by  the  allies,  and  that  Lord  Castlereagh  followed  the  Biitisk 
army  into  that  capital— Mr.  Hobhouse  pleasantly  describes  himself 
as  retiring  to  his  lodgings  to  write  an  essay,  to  acquaint  his  lord- 
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Ibip  and  the  Dtike  of  Wellington  with  the  true  state  of  Franci 
and  with  the  real  interests  of  England  in  that  important  conjunc-* 
ture.  In  the  whole  course  of  our  reading  we  have  never  met  so  full 
and  so  happy  a  ridicule  of  the  little  meddling  vanity  of  that  class 
of  precocious  politicians  who  have  lost  the  modesty  of  childhood^ 
and  not  yet  attained  the  reason  of  man ;  who,  absorbed  in  a 
contemplation  of  their  own  perfections,  forget  that  age,  rank,  and 
^  experience  are  ingredients  in  the  characters  of  statesmen,  and  fancy 
themselves  fit  to  be  the  rulers  of  nations^  and  the  arbiters  of  the 
world.  TThere  is  a  silly  simplicity  mixed  up  with  a  turgid  arrogance 
in  Mr.  Hobliouse's  description  of  himself  in  these  ridiculous  cir- 
cumstances, which  attests  his  comic  powers,  and  which  cannot  but 
entertain  the  gravest  of  our  readers. 

*  So  entirely  was  I  wrapt  up  in  the  persuasion,  that  the  truth  of  the 
present  state  of  feeling  in  France  need  only  be  seen  to  carry  to  any  mind 
the  conviction  of  the  injustice  and  impolicy  of  hearing  back  the  Bourbons 
in  triumphy  over  the  trampled  necks  of  Frenchmen,  that  I  was  bold 
enough  to  suppose  a  representation  of  facts,  however  faintly  and  imperf 
fectly  drawn,  might  not  be  totally  lost  even  upon  Lord  Castlereagh,  and 
might  arrest  his  attention  sufficiently  to  make  him  wait  for  better  aur 
thority  before  he  proceeded  to  decide. 

*  I  was  employed  in  the  act  of  softening  down  the  ridicule  of  an  indi* 
iidual  imploring  mercy  for  eight  and  twenty  millions,  and  praying  for  re- 
prieve, if  not  for  pardon,  when  loud  acclamations  called  me  into  the 
street,  and  saved  me  all  further  labour  in  vain,  by  presenting  to  me 
another  revolution  of  handkerchiefs.  In  short,  a  battalion  of  the  nation  a  i, 
jeuAUDS  were  passing  with  white  flags,  to  the  shouts  of  Vive  le  Roi,  The 
streets  were  lined  with  the  same  troops,  in  white  cockades ;  not  a  na- 
tional colour  was  to  be  seen ;  the  white  flag  was  floating  on  the  column 
of  the  grand  army,  and  the  windows  glittered  with  women  and  white 
linen.  My  eyes  were  scarcely  disenchanted,  until  I  saw  the  Moniteur^ 
with  its  former  designation — again  the  only  official  journal ;  and  read  in 
that  paper  two  ordbnnances  of  Louis,  by  the  grace  of  God,  king  of  France 
and  Navarre  ;  dated  the  ^Ist  year  of  his  reign.  The  same  king,  I  saw, 
was  to  enter  Paris  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' — vol.  ii.  p.l54. 

No — Footers  farces,  or  Hogarth's  Enraged  Musician,  have 
nothing  more  droll  than  this. — Shut  up  in  his  lodgings  in  a  back 
street  of  a  capital^  of  the  language  of  which  he  knows  little,  and 
of  its  manners  and  feelings  still  less,  our  young  statesman  is  in  the 
Inidst  of  an  admirable  essay,  proving  to  the  monarchs,  the  states* 
men  and  generals  of  Europe,  that  the  people  of  France  were  decid- 
edly and  to  a  man  hostile  to  the  cause  and  colours  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  that  they  would  die  like  heroes,  rather  than  submit  to  the  de- 
gradation of  having  any  sovereign  who  should  not  be  of  Mr.  Hob- 
house's  choosing:  but — while  employed  in  rounding  the  most  clo- 
i|uent  and  cogent  sentence  of  his  whole  manifesto,— he  is  interrupted 
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by  this  same  people,  national  gUardsy  citizens  and  all,  provokinglf 
dressed  with  white  cockades,  and  vociferating,  as  if  from  mere  malice 
to  the  essayist,  Vive  le  Roi !  ' 

All  this  is  very  good :  but  there  is  a  still  finer  stroke  of  nature 
behind.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  before  stood  so  high  in  the  es- 
sayist's good  graces,  that  he  had  selected  his  lordship  as  the  chosen 
instrument  by  whom  he  was  to  deliver  mankind,  all  of  a  sudden 
becomes  the  object  of  his  utter  aversion.  NoAing  but  a  deep 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  could  have  enabled  Mr.  Hobhouse  to 
have  exhibited  himself  at  once  proud  of  his  essay  and  his  magnam- 
mity,  and  yet  conscious  of  the  ridicule  and  folly  of  the  proceeding 
to  the  degree  of  hating  Lord  Castlereagh  for  having  been  the  in- 
voluntary cause  of  it. 

.  But  while  we  give  Mr,  Hobhouse  this  praise  for  the  scope  and 
general  execution  of  his  work,  there  are  some  points  in  which  we 
think  the  vigour  and  force  of  his  irony  have  carrieid  him  too  far.  The 
gratitude  of  Louis  XVIIL  to  heaven,  for  his  preservation  during 
twenty-five  years  of  adversity,  and  for  restoration  to  his  native  land 
and  the  throne  of  his  ancestors — and  the  more- tender  and  heroic 
piety  of  that  child  of  sorrow,  the  Duchess  of  Angoul^me,  are,  na- 
turally enough,  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  abhorrence  to  the  bloody 
and  godless  cannibals  of  the  Revolution;  and  of  course  Mr.  Hob- 
house, when  imitating  the  style  of  these  monsters,  could  no^  alto- 
gether avoid  some  allusion  to  the  most  characteristic  and  disgusting 
of  their  profane  atrocities :  but  we  believe  that  our  readers  will  agree 
that  he  has  gone  too  far,  and  that  the  following  passages  transgress 
the  bounds,  we  will  not  say  of  piety  or  good  taste  only,  but  those 
of  common  decency,  good  manners,  and  fair  ridicule. 

*  The  court  carpenter  preferred  his  useless  block  from  a  scarecrow 
to  a  saint ;  the  wax-chandlers  contemplated  the  inevitable  re-illumin^- 
tion  of  all  the  extinguished  candlesticks  of  every  shrine ;  days  and 
nights  all  the  gates  of  all  the  churches  were  expanded,  whilst  their  fiad 
shops  were  shut.  Relics  rattled  together  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
capital  to  be  re-adjusted  and  re-enshrined  by  a  second  St.  Louis.  But 
the  king  might  have  ^  given  their  daily  bread*  to  his  sixty  priests!  he 
niight  have  said  his  thousand  masses— he  might  have  devoted  his  Francd 
to  the  Virgin— OR  grubbed  up  his  brother's  bqnes!  h'i%  *  Anti- 
gone might  have  shut  the  Sunday  shops,  or  even  have  gone  the  greater 
length  of  forbidding  the  masquerade  of  the  mi-carSme  (Lent),  s^e  might 
jcherish  the  town  of  Nismes,  and  its  vow  of  a  silver  baby  for  God 
Almighty,  as  the  lure  and  promised  reward  of  her  conception  of  a  man 
child. — These  offences  might  have  been  forgotten  or  been  condemned  to 


•  Our  readers  are  aware  that,  in  allusion  to  the  sorrows  and  piety  of  the  Antigone  of 
antiquity,  the  Parisians  called  the  Duchess  of  Angouleme  by  thii  aame,  which  had 
been  lendered  familiar  to  them  by  their  tragedi^n^ 
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ridictdef  with  the  gaiters  of  his  majesty,  and  the  English  bonnet  of 
Madame,  but/  &c.  &c. — vol.  i.  pp.  103,  104. 

V  *  Louis  began  his  reign  by  saying  mass  for  the  soul  of  his  brother ; 
(monstrous!)  he  next  instituted  a  f?te  similar  to  that  of  the  day  (the 
Martyrdom  of  King  Charles)  "  when  every  sovereign  in  Europe  rises 
with  a  crick  in  his  neck." — Then  was  performed  the  last  office  of  fra- 
ternal piety  hy  this  bone'Collecting  court.  Between  these  acts  there  was 
a  perpetual  playing  off  oi  court  horrors  and  antipathies  at  the  very  sound 
OT  smell  of  regicide.  The  Duchess  of  Angoul^me  never  looked  at  a 
Parisian  crowd  without  shuddering,  as  if  beholding  the  children  and 
champions  of  revolution.  If  at  the  Tuileries  she  saw  a  lady  of  the  im- 
perial court,  she  passed  over  on  the  other  side.  Her  jealousy  descend- 
ed upon  the  chiJdren  of  those  that  had  hated  her  father;'  Ike,  &c,— f 
vol.  i.  pp.  175,  17^- 

We  have  no  adaiiration  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  of 
Rome ;  but  we  are  too  much  convinced  that  in  all  countries^  but 
-more  particularly  in  France,  there  '  is  one  thing  needfuF,  and 
that  this  one  thing  \s  faith, — to  tolerate,  ev.en  in  sport,  an  attack  on 
a  national  religion ;  and  revering  and  loving  our  own  establishment, 
we  do  not  like  to  see  the  religious  establishments  of  other  people 
reviled.  Mr.  Hobhouse  is  a  wag — but  he  should  recollect  that 
there  is  one  class  of  subjects,  at  least,  with  which  (even  with  good 
intentions)  a  wag  should  not  intermeddle ;  and  to  call  a  transfer  of 
the  mortal  Domains  of  a  martyred  king  to  consecrated  ground, 
^  a  grubbing  up  ofhones^ — to  describe  the  terror  with  which  human 
nature  shudders  at  murder ,  and  the  deeper  horror  which  morality  and 
policy  feel  at  regicide,  as  '  playing  off  court  horrors  at  the  very  sound 
or  smell  of  regicide' — to  qualify  the  cutting  off  the  head  of  an  in^ 
nocent  and  blameless  sovereign  as  only  ^ hating^  \\\m — and  to  ridicule 
as  a  pettish  ^  jealousy^  the  involuntary  horror  with  which  the  or- 
phan views  the  murderers  of  her  parents,^ — are,  we  presume  to 
think,  expressions  which  Mr.  Hobhouse  could  not  justify  his  Using 
to  an  English  public,  if  he  could  even  shew  that  he  borrowed  or  imi- 
tated them  from  Marat,  Hebert,  or  Couthon  ;  but  if,  as 
we  believe,  the  madness  and  wickedness  even  of  the  Septenibrisers 
were  never  pushed  to  these  horrible  extremes,  we  fear  that  Mr. 
Hobhouse  runs  some  risk  of  implicating  his  own  character  by  such 
thoughtless  and  licentious  sallies. 

We  have  good  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  Hobhouse  himself  feels 
a  little  with  us  on  this  point,  and  that  he  has  suppressed  a  great 
deal  of  what  he  had  at  first  written  in  this  strain.  The  volumes 
•before  us  evince  that  about  100  pages  of  the  firsts  and  about  70  of 
the  second,  (as  well  as  we  can  reckon  them,)  have  been  cancelled ; 
this,  perhaps  we  should  explain  to  readers  not  versed  in  the  manual 
art  of  the  press,  is  a  term  which  is  used  when,  after  a  sheet  has  been 
printed  off^  it  is  found  to  contain  something  which  the  author  wishes 
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to  suppress .  m  this  case,  a  new  page  with  the  necessary  alterations 
is  reprinted,  and  stitched  in  the  place  of  the  cancelled  leaf.  To 
iiave  been  obliged  to  incur  the  delay  and  expense  of  cancelling  so 
large  a  proportion  of  his  work,  proves  that  Mr.  Hobhouse's  first 
sketch  contained  at  least  one  hundred  and  seventy  passages  wbich 
were  not  fit  to  see  the  light*  Of  what  a  deep  shade  these  pas- 
sages must  have  .been,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  colour  of  those 
which  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  suppress :  but  as  Mr. 
Hobhouse  shews  that  he  is  himself  convinced  that  even  raillery  may 
become  atrocious,  we  recommend  bim  to  consider  whether  there 
are  not  a  great  majority  of  the  remaining  pages  which  might  al«o 
be  improved  by  the  same  process. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  recommend  Mr,  Hobhouse's  book :  if 
any  reader  were  dull  enough  to  mistake  it  for  seriousness,  it  would 
certainly  appear  one  of  the  most  infamous  libels  on  the  name  and 
character  of  an  Englishman  that  ever  was  written ;  and,  what  is  not 
in  general  the  fault  of  libels,  it  would  be  found  so  tedious,  so  duU, 
and  withal  so  laboriously  impudent  that  our  contempt  for  the  author's 
talents  would  almost  equal  our  abhorrence  of  his  principles  :  and 
even  when  a  reader  of  discernment  takes  up  the  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  laughing  at  it,  in  its  true  character  of  a  mere  drolkry, 
we  still  think  that  the  great  length  of  the  whole  will  be  found  to  de- 
feat the  pleasantry  of  the  particular  passages.  Parities  and  irony 
do  not  bear  to  be  wire-drawn  and  spun  out  to  the  length  of  nine 
hundred  octavo  pages.  Pleasantry  must  be  scarcely  perceptible 
when  spread  over  such  an  immense  space ;  and  the  terseness  and 
condensed  wit  of  the  Anti-jacobin  are,  though  in  the  same  line, 
perfect  contrasts  to  the  ponderous  levities  and  the  laborious  trifles 
of  Mr.  Hobhouse. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  warning  Mr.  Hobhouse  from  a 
fault  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  but  which,  as  it  seems  to 
us  the  most  important  which  he  has  committed,  we  wish  to  press 
upon  his  consideration;  it  is  this, — that  irony  exaggerated,  and 
parody  pushed  to  extravagance,  are  as  dull  as  when  ifaey  fall  dead 
short.  Mr.  Hobhouse  should  not  out-Herod  Herod ;  and  in  affect- 
ing to  imitate  the  language  and  principles  of  such  monsters  as 
Marat,  Murat,  Maret,  Buonaparte,  and  the  Pire  du  Ch^ne,  justice 
as  well  as  decency — good  manners  as  well  as  good  taste,  forbid  a 
writer  from  exaggerating  the  faults  of  his  models.  Subjects  of  this 
nature  are  not,  in  the  best  hands,  very  susceptible  of  gaiety ;  but  die 
inflamed  and  swolen  imitations  of  Mr.  Hobhouse  leave  us  in  a  con- 
fused and  painful  state  of  mind ;  we  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  whe- 
ther he  be  in  jest  or  in  earnest ;  and  we  cannot  help  feeling,  as4t  is 
somewhere  said  one  does  in  looking  at  a  picture  by  Spagnoletto, 
that  he  who  was  capable  of  painting  a  murder  so  horribly  was  ca- 
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Art.  VIII.  The  Narrative  of  Robert  Adams^  a  Sailor,  who  teas 
wrecked  in  the  Year  1810,  on  tlie  Western  Coast  of  Africa ^ 
was  detained  three  Years  in  Slavery  by  the  Arabs  oj  the  Great 
Desert,  and  resided  several  Months  of  that  Period  in  the  City 
ofTombuctoo;  z&ilha  Map,  Notes,  and  an  Appendix.  4to. 
London.  1816. 

A  POOR  distressed  American  seaman^  clothed  in  rags  ainl  balf- 
famished;  happened  accidentally  to  be  recognized  by  a  gentle-; 
man  in  the  streets  of  London,  who,  a  few  months  before^  had  known 
^im  as  a  servant  to  an  English  merchant  in  Cadiz,  where  his  extra-* 
ordinary  history  excited  considerable  interest ;  the  man  having  been 
a  long  time  in  slavery  in  the  interior  of  Africa^  and  resided  several 
months  at  Tombuctoo. 

The  report  of  this  poor  man  having  reached  Mr.  S.  Cock  of  tho 
African  Trading  Company,  he  set  on  foot  an  immediate  inquiry, — 
the  seaman  was  agaiii  found,  brought  before  the  committee,  and 
examined  as  to  the  particulars  of  his  story ;  but  his  adventures  and 
sufferings  were  so  extraordinary  as  to  excite,  among  many  who 
heard  them,  a  suspicion  that  they  were  fabulous.  Mr.  Cock,  how- 
ever, the  editor,  was  strongly  impressed  in  favour  of  his  veracity; 
he  took  a  few  notes  of  what  he  related,  relieved  the  poor  man's 
immediate  necessities,  and  desired  him  to  attend  again  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. 

It  was  a  week  before  Adams  (for  that  was  the  sailor's  name) 
again  made  his  appearance  ;  he  was  again  questioned  on  the  leading 
points  of  his  story,  and  his  answers  were  found  uniformly  to  agree 
with  those  that  had  been  noted  on  his  first  examination.  This 
induced  the  editor  to  tuke  down  in  writing  (the  man  himself  being 
unable  either  to  write  or  read)  a  full  account  of  his  adventures ; 
and  after  some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  remain  in  England, 
(for  he  was  anxious  to  get  to  his  friends  in  America,)  and  by  a  few 
hours'  examination  daily  for  a  fortnight  or  tliree  weeks,  he  succeed^ 
ed  in  drawing  from  him  the  narrative  now  presented  to  the  public, 
of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  brief  abstract. 

Kobert  Adams,^  a  native  of  Hudson,  aged  about  25,  sailed  in 
June^  1810,  from  New  York,  in  the  ship  Charles,  John  Horton 
master,  of  the  burthen  of  280  tons,  bound  to  Gibrs^llar ;  the  crew  con-* 
sisting  of  nine  persons,  to  whom  a  tenth  was  added  at  Gibraltar. 
From  thence  she  proceeded  down  the  coast  of  Africa  on  a  trading 
voyage*  On  the  1 1th  October,  about  three  in  the  morning,  the  noise 
of  breakers  was  heard,  and,  in  an  hour  afterwards,  the  vessel  struck 
on  the  rocks ;  but  the  creur  succeeded  in  getting  safely  on  shore. 
The  place,  by  the  captain's  account,  was  about  400  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Senegal,  and  its  name,  as  they  found  on  landing^  was 
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El  Gazie.  It  was  a  low  sandy  beach,  without  tr^es  or  verdure,  the 
country  without  the  appearance  of  hill  or  mountain^  or  any  thing 
but  sand  as  far  the  eye  could  reach. 

Soon  after  break  of  day,  the  seamen  were  surrounded  and  made 

f prisoners  by  thirty  or  forty  Moors  ;  they  were  quite  black,  had  long, 
ank  hair,  but  neither  shoes  nor  hats,  Uieir  whole  dress  consisting  of 
little  niore  than  a  rug  or  a  skin  round  their  waist.  Captain  Hqrtbn 
and  his  crew  wer^  immediately  stripped  naked ;  their  skins,  exposed 
to  a  scorching  sun,  became  dreadfully  blistered,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
coolness,  they  were  obliged  to  dig  holes  in  the  sand  to  sleep  in. 
The  Captain  soon  became  ill,  and  was  reduced  to  such  a  miser- 
ble  condition  that,  in  his  impatience,  he  often  declared  he  wished 
to  die,  and  in  this  state  of  irrigation  was  put  to  death  by  the  Moors. 
The  chief,  indeed  the  only  food  of  these  people  was  fish,  which 
they  first  dried  in  the  sun,  then  cut  into  thin  slices,  and  broiled 
on  the  hot  sand.  For  three  or  four  of  the  fourteen  days  they  re- 
mained at  El  Gazie  they  were  nearly  in  a  starving  state,  owing  to 
their  being  unable  to  catch  fish ;  but  having,  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Charles,  procured  fishing  tackle,  and  caught  enough  to  load  a  ca- 
iilel,  and  buried  in  the  sand  all  the  articles  which  they  had  procured 
from  the  wreck,  they  prepared  to  depart  for  the  interior :  for  this 
purpose  they  divided  the  prisoners ;  Adams,  the  mate,  and  a  seaman 
of  the  name  of  New.sham,  were  placed  with  about  twenty  Moors, 
(men,  women,  and  children,)  having  four  camels,  three  of  which 
were  laden  with  water,  the  fourth  with  fish  and  baggage;  the 
average  rate  of  travelling  was  about  fifteen  miles  a  day,  the  route 
easterly^  inclining  to  the  southward,  across  a  desert,  sandy  plain. 
At  the  end  of  thirty  days,  during  which  they  had  not  seen  a 
human  being,  they  came  to  a  place  where  there  were  several 
tents,  and  a  pool  of  water  surrounded  by  a  few  shrubs  ;— this  was 
the  first  water  they  had  met  with  since  quitting  the  coast. 

They  remained  here  s^bout  a  month,  in  the  course  of  which  John 
Stevens,  a  Portugueze  lad,  arrived  in  charge  of  a  Moor :  the  mate 
and  Newsham  were  then  sent  away  with  a  party  to  the  northward ; 
while  Adams  and  Stevens  were  compelled  to  join  a  party  of 
eighteen  Moors  on  an  expedition  to  a  place  called  Soudenny,  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  negro  slaves  ;  twelve  other  Moors  joined 
them  on  the  road ;  their  route  was  about  S.  S.  E.  the  rate  about  15 
to  20  miles  a  day.  The  well  where  they  expected  to  find  water 
being  quite  dry,  they  mixed  their  small  remaining  stock  with  their 
camel's  urine.  In  about  fourteen  days  they  came  within  two  days* 
journey  of  Soudenny ;  here  the  surface  of  the  country  began  to  be 
hilly,  and  some  stunted  trees  to  appear. 

Soudenny  is  a  small  negro  village  having  near  it  grass,  slinlbs, 
aii^d  water ;  the  huts  were  of  clay,  with  roofs  of  sticks  laid  flat  and 
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ftlso  covered  with  clay.  The  Moors  lay  in  wait  on  the  hills^  and 
lieized  upon  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  and  two  boys ;  but 
were  themselves  soon  after  surrounded  by  a  large  party  of  armed 
^egroes^  taken  prisoners,  and  driven  into  the  village.  Th« 
governor  was  an  ugly  Negro  of  the  name  of  Mahamoud,  who 
ordered  them  to  be  imprisoned  within  a  mud  wall  about  six 
feet  high,  from  which,  Adams  says,  they  could  easily  have  escaped, 
had  i^ot  the  Moqrs  been  a  cowardly  set. 

The  dress  of  the  Negroes  was  a  blue  <  nankin  frock ;  that  of 
the  chief  was  distinguished  by  some  gold  work  on  the  shoulder 
like  an  epaulette ;  they  were  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  with 
which  they  practised  shooting  at  small  marks  of  clay,  and  gene- 
rally  hit  them  at  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  distance. 

Departing  from  this  place,  they  proceeded  easterly  ten  days,  at 
the  rate  of  from  1 5  to  20  miles  a  day  ;  the  Moors  conceiving  they 
were  going  to  execution,  endeavoured  to  escape,  upon  which  fourteen 
were  put  to  death  at  the  village  where  they  had  now  arrived ;  and  to 
strike  terror  into  tlie  rest,  the  head  of  one  of  them  was  hung  round 
the  neck  of  a  camel  for  three  days,  until  it  became  so  putrid  that 
they  were  obliged  to  remove  it.  The  Negroes  of  this  village  wore 
gold  rings  in  their  ears,  and  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose. 
From  this  place  shaping  their  course  to  the  northward  of  East,  and 
quickening  their  pace  to  20  miles  a  day,  they  reached  Tombuctoo 
in  fifteen  days. 

The  Moors  were  immediately  thrown  into  prison ;  but  Adams 
and  the  Portugueze^boy  were  taken  to  the  king's  house  and  kept 
there  as  curiosities.  The  king's  name  was  Woollo,  the  queen's 
Fatima,  both  very  old  grey-headed  Negroes.  Their  palace^  built 
of  clay  and  grass,  consisted  of  eight  or  ten  small  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  enclosing  a  space  of  about 
half  an  acre.  At  the  end  of  six  months  a  party  of  Moors  came  to 
Tombuctoo,  and  ransomed  their  countrymen,  together  with  Adams 
and  the  boy,  for  five  camel  loads  of  tobacco,  except  about  fifty 
pounds  which  was  afterwards  given  for  a  man  slave.  Adams  and 
the  boy  continued  all  the  time  at  the  palace,  where  they  were  treat- 
ed with  great  kindness,  and  he  believes,  from  the  uncommon  degree 
of  cariosity  which  they  excited,  that  the  people  of  Tombuctoo  had 
jsever  seen  a  white  man  before.  They  walked  about  the  town  and 
«9  far  as  two  miles  south  of  it.  He  heard  no  mention  here  of  the 
Joliba,  though  he  recollects  to  have  heard  it  afterwards  at  Wed- 
poon ;  but  a  large  river  flows  close  by  Tombuctoo,  which  is  called 
hy  the  Negroes  La  Mar  Zarrah,  the  course  of  which  is  from  the 
north-eastward ;  it  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has 
little  current ;  the  water  is  brackish,  but  it  is  used  by  the  natives. 
l^h^^  canoes  upon  it  are  made  of  the  trunks  of  fig  trees  hollowed  out^ 
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about  ten  feet  long,  and  capable  of  carrying  three  persons.  They 
are  mostly  used  in  6shing ;  the  fish  caught  is  chiefly  a  kind  of  red 
mullet^  and  a  larger  fish  of  a  reddish  colour,  not  unlike  a  salmon. 

Adams  supposes  Tom bactoo  to  cover  about  as  much  ground  as 
Lisbon ;  the  houses  are  low  and  square,  built  of  sticks,  clay,  and 
grass ;  their  furniture  earthen  iars,  wooden  bowls,  and  grass  mats 
on  which  the  people  sleep.  He  observed  no  stone  buildings,  no 
walls,  nor  fortifications.  The  population  consists  wholly  of  Ne^ 
groes ;  the  only  Moors  he  saw  were  those  who  came  to  ransom  the 
prisoners ;  but  armed  caravans  of  these  people  are  said  to  arrive 
there  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  bringing  tobacco,  tar,  gunpow^ 
der,  bltie  nankins,  blankets,  earthen  jars,  and  some  silks,  and 
taking  back,  in  exchange,  gold  dust,  ivory,  gum,  cowries,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  goat  skins. 

The  dress  of  the  queen  w'as  a  short  shirt  of  blue  nankin,  edged 
with  gold  lace,  reaching  a  few  inches  only  below  the  knee,  and 
brought  close  to  the  body  by  a  belt  of  the  same  material ;  that  of 
the  other  females  was  of  the  same  short  fashion,  and  having  no 
under  garments,  diey  might,  when  sitting,  for  the  purposes  of  de« 
cency,  just  as  well  have  had  no  covering.  The  queen  wore  a  blue 
nankin  turban,  ear-rings  of  gold,  and  necklaces  sometimes  of  gold 
and  sometimes  of  beads,  llie  king  also  wore  a  blue  nankin  frock, 
with  gold  epaulettes,  and  a  turban,  but  was  generally  bare-headed. 
ITie  natives  are  a  stout,  healthy  j*ace;  they  grease  themselves 
all  over  to  make  the  skin  smooth  and  shining ;  both  sexes  make 
Incisions  in  their  faces  and  stain  them  of  a  blue  colour.  Some 
of  the  women  had  brass  rings  on  their  fingers  marked  with 
letters,  but  Adams  could  not  tell  whether  Roman  or  Arabic, 
He  did  not  observe  that  they  had  any  form  of  worship ;  they  nevci* 
met  together  for  the  purpose  of  prayer;  indeed  they  had  no  plac* 
of  worship  that  he  could  discover,  nor  any  priests.  Their  physicians 
are  old  women,  and  their  remedies  herbs  and  roots.  They  are  fonci 
of  music  and  dancing;  their  instruments  area  pipe  of  reeds,  a  sort 
of  tambourine  covered  with  goat-skin,  which,  when  struck,  makes  k 
-jarring  sound;  and  a  guitar,  made  of  cocoa-nut  shells  and  thongs  of 
goat-skin. 

Slaves  are  very  common  and  very  cheap.  Once  a  month  parties  of 
armed  men  go  out  to  scour  the  country  for  them : — the  greatest  numw 
ber  that  he  ever  saw  brought  in  at  one  time  was  about  twenty,  and 
he  understood  they  were  taken  from  Bambarra ;  they  were  chie6y 
women  and  children.  Criminals  are  sometimes  condemned  to  sla** 
very  by  the  king;  but  during  his  six  months  residence  at  Tombuc- 
too,  he  did  not  see  or  hear  of  any  individual  being  put  to  death. 

Tlie  fruits  of  Tombuctoo  are  cocoa-nuts,  dates,  figs,  pine  apples, 
vnd  a  sweet  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apple  ;  the  leaves  resemble 
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those  of  a  peach  tree ;  being  scarce,  it  is  preserved  for  the  use  of  the 
royal  family :  carrots,  turnips,  sweet  potatoes,  negro  beans,  rfce, 
and  guinea  corn,  are  the  chief  articles  of  cultivation.  Of  the  latter 
when  bruised  they  make  a  kind  of  bargoo,  which  is  mixed  with 
goat's  milk — the  flesh  of  the  goat  is  the  principal  article  of  anima| 


The  tame  quadrupeds  are  cows,  goats,  asses,  camels,  dromedaries^ 
a  small  camel  called  heiiie,  dogs,  and  rabbits;  the  wild  ones,  ele^ 
pfaants,  antelopes,  wolves^  baboons,  foxes,  porcupines,  and  a  largd 
species  of  rat  which  frequents  the  river.  He  never  saw  either 
lions,  tigers,  or  wild  cats,  yet  the  roaring  of  such  beasts  of  prey 
was  heard  every  night  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  He  know» 
nothing  either  of  hippopotami  or  alligators. 

The  party  that  left  Tombuctoo  consisted  of  the  ten  Moorish 
traders,  fourteen  Moorish  prisoners,  (quere  sixteen?)  Adams,  the* 
Portugueze  boy,  and  a  slave ;  they  had  five  camels  with  them. 
They  skirted  the  river  for  about  ten  days,  at  the  rate  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  a  day,  in  an  easterly  direction,  hiclining 
to  the  northward.  On  the  last  day  they  loaded  their  camels 
with  water,  and  then  striking  off  in  a  northerly  direction^  traveU 
led  twelve  or  thirteen  days  at  about  the  same  pace.  They  saw 
a  number  of  antelopes,  rabbits,  foxes,  and  Wolves,  and  a  bird 
somewhat  larger  than  a  fowl  which  the  Moors  call  a  Jiz6  (Djez^ 
Arab,  for  the  common  fowl).  Few  trees  were  seen,  but  the  soil 
was  covered  with  shrubs  and  a  low  kind  of  grass  like  moss.  Th^ 
only  persons  they  met  after  leaving  the  river  were  Negroes,  carrying 
salt  to  Tombuctoo^  ten  or  twelve  every  day,  with  dromedaries, 
camels,  and  asses.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  days  they  arrived  at 
Tudeny  (Taudenny),  a  large  village  inhabited  by  Moors  and  Ne-* 
groes,  in  which  were  four  wells  of  very  excellent  u'ateR  Here 
were  beds  of  salt,  which  both  Moors  and  Negroes  came  from 
all  quslrters  to  purchase.  These  beds  were  about  five  or  six  feel 
deep,  and  about  thirty  yards  in  circumference ;  the  salt  was  taken 
up  in  hard  lumps  mixed  with  earth. 

Here  the  Moors  staid  fourteen  days  to  refresh  themselves.  They 
sold  one  of  their  camels  for  a  small  ass  and  two  sacks  of  dates,  and 
hanng  loaded  the  four  remaining  camels  with  the  dates,  flour,  and 
water,  they  set  out  to  cross  the  desert  in  a  north-w  esterly  direction. 
It  took  them  nine  and  twenty  days,  during  which  they  did  not  meet 
a  human  being.  The  ass  died  of  fatigue,  was  cut  up,  and,  when 
dried  in  the  sun,  afforded  them  a  seasonable  supply  of  food,  with-^ 
out  which  they  must  have  been  in  danger  of  starving.  Their  water 
ran  short,  and  they  had  yet  ten  days  to  travel  before  they  could 
hope  for  a  supply;  they  mixed,  therefore,  what  remained  with 
camel's  lu'ine,  of  which  each  camel  had  about  a  quart  for  the  whole 
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ten  days,  and  each  man  about  half  a  pint  a  day.  Five  of  the  Moors 
were  left  on  the  sands,  three  of  whom  died  immediately ;  and  though 
the  other  two  were  within  a  day's  march  of  their  town,  neither  of 
them  ever  made  his  appearance,  and  Adams  doubts  not  they  both 
perished. 

At  Vied  Duleim,  (Woled  D'leim,)  a  tented  village  of  Moors,  who 
had  numerous  flxjcks  of  sheep  and  goats,  Adams  and  his  companion 
were  employed  to  take  care  of  these  animals,  which  they  continued 
to  do  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  exposed  to  a  scorching  sun,  in  a 
state  of  almost  utter  nakedness, — the  miseries  of  their  situation  ag- 
gravated by  despair  of  ever  being  released  from  slavery.  The  flocks 
being  large,  they  sometimes  ventured  to  kill  a  kid,  and,  to  prevent 
detection,  buried  the  ashes  of  the  fire  with  which  they  dressed  it 
in  the  sand.  Adams  at  length  remonstrated  with  his  master,  whose 
name  was  Hamet  Laubed,  who  frankly  told  him  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  keep  them.  Upon  this  Adams  determined  to  neglect  his 
duty ;  the  foxes  killed  several  of  the  young  kids,  and  he  suffiered  a  se- 
vere beating  for  it ;  he  still,  however,  persisted  in  remaining  idle  in 
the  tent,  and  it  was  debated  therefore  whether  they  should  put  him 
to  deatli,  or  sell  him  to  another  tribe ;  in  the  ntean  time,  his  mas- 
ter's wife  having  asked  him  if  he  would  take  a  camel  with  a  couple 
of  skins  to  fetch  water  from  a  distant  well,  he  signified  his  consent. 

Determined  to  attempt  hi^  escape,  he  passed  the  well,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  a  place  called  Wadinoon  (Wed- noon) :  he  travelled 
about  twenty  miles,  when  the  camel  lay  down,  with  fatigue,  and 
Adams  lay  by  its  side.  Next  morning  he  proceeded,  and  soon 
perceived  a  smoke.  Ascending  a  small  hill  he  observed  forty  or 
fifty  tents,  and,  on  looking  round,  two  camels  coming  after  him, 
with  a  rider  on  each.  Being  greatly  alarmed,  he  pushed  on,  and 
coming  near  the  place,  he  observed  about  a  hundred  Moors  with 
their  faces  turned  to  the  east,  in  the  act  of  prayer:  he  asked  the 
name  of  the  place;  they  told  him  Hilla  Gibla.  The  two  camels 
now  arrived,  and  Adams  observed  that  one  carried  his  master,  and 
the  other  the  owner  of  the  carnal  on  which  he  rode. 

His  master  claimed  him  as  hiis  slave ;  but  Adams  said  he  would 
rather  die  than  return ;  that  he  had  broken  his  promise  in  not 
tending  him  to  Mogadore ;  and  the  chief  of  Hilla  Gibla  (el  Kablaj 
having  heard  both  sides,  was  favourably  disposed  towards  Adams ; 
and  offered  his  master  a  bushel  of  dates  and  a  camel  for  him ; 
the  offer,  after  some  altercation,  was  accepted,  and  Adams  be- 
came the  slave  of  Mahomet. 

•  Mahomet  had  two  wives,  dwelling  in  separate  tenls ;  one  an  old 
SVonKin,  the  other  young.  Adams's  employ  was  to  take  care  of  th% 
old  lady's  goats.  A  few  days  only  had  elapsed  when  Isha  (Aisha), 
ihe  young  wife,  proposed  that  he  shoiild  also  take  charge  of  her 
A  -  goats, 
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.goats,  for  wliich  she  would  pay  hini.  Od  finding  the  promised 
reward  delayed,  he  remonstrated,  upon  which  Aisha  proposed  to 
settle  the  matter  at  night  in  her  tent ;  Mahomet,  it  seems^  so  far 
giving  the' preference  Jto.  his  old  woman,  that  he  dedicated  two  nights 
to  her,  and  oply  one  to  the  younger.  .  The  arrangement  was  soon 
made,  and  Adams  h^d  a  good  supper  and  lodging  in  Aisha's  tent 
on  those  nights  which  MaJiomet  passed  with  his  old  wife.  Mat- 
ters went  on  thus  pleasantly  enough  fot  about  six  months,  when 
unluckily  his  master's  son  coming  one  night  into  the  tent,  disco- 
vered him,  and  a  terrible  disturbance, took  place:  the  lady  pro- 
tested her  ignprance  of  Adams  be^]^  there,  and  cried  bitterly,  aud 
the  old  man  was  pacified.  Not  so,  however,  the  old  lady,  who 
was  not  to  be  d^eived,  or  thrown  off  her  guard,  by  Adams  keep- 
ing away  frOm  Aisha's  tent  for  some  time ;  for  he  no  sooner 
ventured  to  renew  his  visits,  than  he  was  detected^  and.  would 

.probably  have  been  beaten  to  death  had  he  not  made  his  escape 
into  the  tent  of  an  acquaintance,  who,  after  a  great  deal  of  nego- 
ciation  with  the  governor,  prevailed  on  him  to  dispose  of  the  cul- 
prit for  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  blankets  and  dates ;  and  thus  Adams 
became  the  j>roperty  of  Boerick,  a  Moorish  trader. 

Boerick  set  out  the  next  day,  with  six  men  apd  four  camels,  for 
a  place  called  Villa  de  Bourbach  (Woled  Aboussebdh),  ^here. 
they  arrived  in  nioe  diays ;  it  consisted  of  forty  or  fifty  tents.  Here 
Boerick  was  informed: by  a  friend,  just  arrived  fromHieta  Mouessa 
Ali  (Aiata  Mpuesss^h  Ali),  that  the  British  consul  at  Mogadore 
was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Wed-noon  to  purchase  Christian 
prisoners ;  that  tliere  were  then  some  at  Wed-noon ;  and  that 
he  would  take  Adams  and  sell  him  to  the.  consul  on  his  (Boerick's) 
account.  This  being  agreed  to  they .  set  out,  and.  arrived  in  six 
days  at  a  place  called  Villa  Adrialla,  inhabited  entirely  by  traders, 

.  who  had  at  least  500  camels,  a  great  number  of  goats  and  sheep, 
and  a  few  horses,  all  of  which  were  tended  by  negro  slaves.  In 
three,  days  more  they  reached  Aiata  Mouessah  Ali,  consisting  of 
not  less  than  a  hundred  tents ;  ^ere  was  also  a  little  brook,  the 
only  one  Adams  had  seen  except  that  at  Soudenny. 

Having  remained  here  a  month,  with  no  projspect  of  departing, 
Adams,  after  making  inquiry  as  to  the  direction  and. distance  of 
Wed-noon,  afid  spurred  on  by  the  intelligence  which  he  had  gained 
of  Christians  being  there,  determined  tp  desert.  He  was,  howevw, 
overtaken  the  second  day,  and  brought  back;  soon  aftejvvards, 
however,  Abdallah  aifd  his  party  proceeded  to  Wed»noon,  which 
they  reached  in  five  days. 

Wed-noon  is  a  small  town,  consisting  of  about  forty  bouses,  and 
some  tents;  the  soil  better  cultivated  than  any  which  Adams  had  yet 
seen,  and  the  produce  chiefly  corn  and  tobacco;  there  were  a{w dates 
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and  %  treeiy  and  a  flew  grapei^  apples,  pNearsi  and  pdmegranat^. 
Here,  to  t^is  great  satisfaction,  be  met  with  his  old  companions, 
Polbi^,  the  mate,  with  Davison  and  Williams,  two  of  the  crew  of 
the  Charles ;  they  had  been  here  about  twelve  months,  ^nd  were  ibe 
slaves  of  die  governor's  sons.  Adam^  was  soon  disposed  of  lo  Bel- 
cassam  Abdallah  (Bel-Cossim  Abdallah)  for  twmity  dollars,  payable 
in  blankets,  gunpowder,  and  dates. 

There  was  also  at  Wed-noon  a  Frenchman,  who  informed 
Adams  that  he  had  been  wrecked  about  twelve  years  before  on  the 
coast,  and  that  all  the  crew  except  himself  had  been  redeemed. 
He  9IS0  told  him  that,  about  four  years  before,  theAgezuma 
(Monte2uma),  from  Liverpool,  commanded  by  Captain  Hamson, 
bad  been  wrecked,  a^id  the  captain  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
crew  murdered.  This  man  had  turned  Mahomedan,  had  a  wife  and 
child  and  three  slaves,  and  gained  a  good  living  by  making  gun- 
powder :  Adams  saw  him  pounding  brimstone  in  a  wooden  mor- 
lar,  and  grinding  charcoal,  as  they  do  grain,  between  two  stones. 

Among  the  slaves  at  Wed-noon  was  a  woman  who  came  from 
a  place  called  Kanno,  a  Ions  way  to  the  southward  of  the  desert : 
this  woman  said  that  she  had  seen  in  her  own  country  some  white 
men,  as  white  as  bather  (meaning  the  wall);  they  were  in  a  large 
boat,  with  two  high  sticks  in  it  having  cloth  upon  them,  and  they 
rowed  the  boat  differently  from  the  custom  of  the  negroes,  who 
use  paddles ;  and  she  made  the  motion  of  rowing  with  oars,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  she  had  seen  a  vessel  fitted  in  the  European 
fashion,  and  manned  by  white  people. 

At  this  place  Adams  was  emplc^ed  in  agricultural  laboui!6> 
which  were  very  severe.  The  Moorish  sabbath  being  also  mar- 
.  ket-day,  was  a  day  of  rest  to  the  Christian  slaves :  it  was  ^  only 
day  in  which  they  could  meet  and  converse  together ;  and  Adeims 
had  the  melancholy  consolation  of  finding  that  the  lot  of  his  com- 
panions had  been  even  more  severe  than  his  own*  One  sabbath 
day  Hameda  Belcassam,  his  master's  son,  ordered  Adams  to  take 
the  horse  and  go  to  plough,  but  he  refused  on  the  plea  of  its 
being*  the  slaves'  holiday ;  upon  which  Hameda  struck  him  on  Ae 
forehead  with  a  cutlass,  and  in  return  Adams  knocked  him  down 
with  his  fist :  be  was  instantly  surrounded  by  Moors,  who  beat 
him  with  sticks  till  the  blood  gushed  out  of  his  mouth;  two  of  his 
double  teeth  were  knocked  out,  and  he  was  almost  killed,  which 
would  probably  have  been  the  case,  but  for  the  interference  of 
Boadick,  the  sheikhs  son,  who  said  they  had  no  right  to  compel  him 
to  work  on  a  market-day.  The  father  and  mother  of  Hameda 
then  told  Adams  that  unless  he  would  kiss  their  son's  feet  and 
hands,  he  should  be  put  in  irons ;  but  he  replied  that,  happen  wbat 
woidd,  he  could  never  consent  to  it^  as  it  was  ^  contrary  to  his 
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nefigibn/  His  feet  and  hancb  were  therefore  fastened  together 
with  iron  chains.  He  .  remained  for  some  weeks  in  this  state^ 
during  which  the  roost  dreadful  threats  were  used  to  induce  him 
to  submit^  but  to  no  purpose.  His  sufferings  having  reduced  him 
almost  to  a  skeleton,  his  master  determined  on  selling  him,  to  pre* 
vent,  by  his  death,  a  total  loss ;  and  he  was  therefore  released. 

Soon  after  this,  Dolbie^  the  mate,  grew  sick  and  unable  to  work, 
upon  which  Brahim,  a  son  of  the  sheik,  beat  him  with  a  stick ; 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  remonstrances  at  this  cruelty,  stabbed 
him  in  the  side  with  a  dagger,  and  be  died  in  a  few  minutes  :  he 
was  then  thrown  into  a  hole  without  ceremony.  About  this  time 
the  fortitude  of  Williams  and, Davison  gave  way  to  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  Moors,  and  they  unhappily  consented  to  renounce  their 
rel^ion,  and  thus  obtain  their  liberty  by  submitting  to  the  rites  of 
tiie  Mahomedan  faith ;  after  which  they  were  presented  with  a  horse, 
a  musket,  and  a  blanket,  and  permitted  to  take  Moorish  wives. 
Adams,  being  now  the  only  Christian  at  Wed-noon,  had  become, 
in  a  more  especial  manner,  an  object  of  derision  and  persecution  ; 
and  his  life  was  beginning  to  be  intolerable,  when,  only  three  days 
lafter  Williams  and  Davison  had  renomiced  their  religion,  a  letter 
•was  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Dupuis,  British  consul  at  Mo^adore, 
addressed,  under  cover  to  the  governor,  to  the  Christian  prisoners 
at  Wed-noou,  exhorting  them  to  withstand  all  attempts  to  make 
them  give  up  their  religion,  and  assuring  them  that  within  a  month 
he  should  be  able  to  procure  their  liberty.  Davison  heard  the 
letter  apparently  without  emotion ;  but  Williams  became  so  agi« 
tated,  that  he  let  it  drop  out  of  his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears*  In  about  a  months  the  man  who  brought  the  letter,  a 
servant  of  the  British  consul  under  the  disguise  of  a  trader,  told 
Adams  that  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  his  release ;  and  the  next 
day  they  set  out  together  for  Mogadore. 

They  travelled  together  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  over  a 
country  more  thickly  inhabited  and  better  cultivated  than  any  which 
JVdams  had  yet  seen.  At  Agadeer  they  entered  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco's  dominions,  where  the  governor  told  him  that  he  had 
been  among  savages,  and  not  subjects  of  the  emperor ;  but  that  he 
was  now  perfectly  safe,  and  would  experience  nothing  but  good 
treatment.  On  the  fifth  day  after  this  they  discovered  from  a  hill 
the  town  of  Mogadore  beneath  them,  and  square-rigged  vessels  lying 
in  the  harbour,  '  the  sight  of  which,*  says  Adams,  *  I  can  no  other- 
wise describe  than  by  saying,  I  felt  as  if  a  new  life  had  been  given 
to  me.'  They  first  went  to  the  governor,  who  sent  them  to  Mr. 
Dupuis.  *  Never,'  says  Adams,  *  shall  I  forget  the  kindness  of 
this  good  gentleman,  who  seemed  to  study  how  to  make  me  com- 
fortable and  happy.'    He  remained  with  Mr.  Dtipuis  eight  months, 
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.who  frequently  interrogated  him  as  to  the  places  where  he  had 
beeiiy  and  advised  hioi  to  go  to  England  to  give  an  account  of 
his  travels;  but  England  and  America  bemg  at  war,  he  declined 
going  on  board  an  English  vessel.  Mr.  Dupuis-  therefore  sent  him, 
und^  the  protection  of  tvi^o  Moorish  soldiers^  to  Tai^ier^  where 
Mr.  Simpson,  the  American  consul^  procured  him  a  piassage  to 
Cadiz^  where  he  arrived  on  the  17th  May/  1814;  three  years  and 
seven  months  after  he  ^ad  been  wu-eoked  in  the  Charles ;  during 
which,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of.  his  treatment,  confinement  in 
irons,  and  all  the  hardships  be  underwent,  he  never  was  sick  a  single 
day. 

He  remained  at  Cadiz  about  fourteen  months  in  the  service  of 
Mr.  Hall«  ail  English  merchant ;  but  the  moment  that  peace  was 
restored  between  England  and  America,  he  went  in  a  cartel  to 
Gibraltar,  and  from  thence  in  a  Welsh  brig  to  Bristol;  in  the 

Eissage  firom  thence  to  Liverpool,  they  were  obliged  to  put  into 
oiyhead,  where  Adams  fell  sick,  and  was  put  on  shore.  From 
this  place  he  begged  his  way  to  London,  where  he  arrived  about 
the  middle  of  October  last,  completely  destitute;  slept  two  or  three 
nights  in  the  open  streets,  when  a  gafitlenian  accidentally  met  him 
as  already  related,  who  recognized  him  as  the  late  servant  of  Mr« 
Hall,  and  sent  him  to  the  African  Committee. 

The  narrative,  drawn  up  as  we  have  stated,  was  read  at  the  Secre* 
tary  of  State's  Office  for  the  Colonies,  before  Lord  Batburst,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  several  other 
gentlemen^  in  presence  of  Adams,  who  was  questioned  respecting 
the  parts  of  Africa  which  he  had  visited.  The  impression  made 
by  this  examination,  as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  narrative,  (though 
some  objections,  it  seems,  were  taken  to  particular  points,)  was  so 
favourable  that  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  ordered  a  gratuity  to 
the  poor  man,  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  America. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Adams  underwent  a  second  examination, 
at  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
literary  characters  of  the  age;  but  the  narrative  was  not  read;, 
and  as  the  poor  illiterate  sailor  bad  never  beard  of  the  name  of  Park 
or  the  Niger,  knew  nothing  of  the  Joiiba,  and  gave  very  unlearned 
answers  to  questions  about  cocoa-imts  and  elephants'  tusks,  his 
want  of  information  on  some  points,  and  of  accuracy  on  others, 
seemed  to  imply,  in.  the  minds  of  some  present,  a  want  of  veracity. 

Although  the  impression  was  less  favourable  than  that  made  on 
the  gentlemen  who  attended  the  first  examination,  the  Editor  was  so 
strongly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  that  he  resolved  to 
send  it  to  the  press,  unsupported  at  it  was  by  any  external  evidence, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  public  curiosity  and  of  being 
useful  to  Adams,  who  l^ad  now  left  England  for  his  native  country. 
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At  this  moment  an  opportunity  unexpectedly  presented  itself  of 
putting  the  veracity  of  Adams  to  a  decisive  test.  Mr.  Dupuis,  the 
British  Vice  Consul  at  Mogadore,  the  very  person  to  whose  inter- 
ference Adams  had  stated  that  he  o.wed  his  release,  arrived  in  Eng- 
land. At  the  request  of  the  Editor,  this  gentleman  read  over  \h% 
narrative,  made  notes  upon  it,  and  corroborated  the  leading  circum- 
stances which  had  been  related  by  Adams,  almost  to  the  very  let- 
ter of  the  narrative;  and  we  can  venture  to  state  that  Mr.  Dupuis 
is  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  va-acity,  sensible,  well  informed, 
a  perfect  Arabic  scholar;  highly  respected  by  those  naval 
oflSeers  who  have  been  on  service  upon  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
upon  the  Gibraltar  station,  to  most  of  whom  he  is  personally 
known  :  his  notes,  therefore,  which  are  n^rly  as  extensive  as  the 
Narrative,  will  be  read  with  interest,  and  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  notice  a  few  of  the  objections  which 
Vere  supposed  to  invalidate  the  truth  of  Adams's  narrative  :  they 
relate  chiefly  to  his  miraculous  account  of  some  objects  of  na- 
tural histoiyr,  and  his  erroneous  statements  with  regard  to  others— 
the  miserable  state  in  w^iich  he  represented  Tombuctoo,  and  its 
being  the  residence  of  a  Negro  sovereign  instead  of  a  Mussulman— 
his  description  of  a  great  river,  La  Mar  Zarrah,  flowing  close  " 
by  it  to  the  south-westward — and  lastly,  his  almost  total  ignorance 
of  the  negro  language. 

With  regard  to  some  erroneous  statements  made  by  Adams  re- 
specting well  known  objects  in  natural  history, — far  from  fasti- 
diously rejecting,  the  apology  offered  by  his  ingenious  editor— we 
are  fully  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  that  *  it  would  be  dealing  ra- 
ther unreasonably  with  a  rude  sailor,  cast  upon  the  wilds  of  A&ca, 
to  e:xpect  that  he  should,  in  that  situation,  whilst  every  thing  was 
strange  and  new  around  him,  minutely  observe,  or,  at  long  inter- 
Yals,  afterwards,  correctly  describe,  the  plants  or  anindak  which  he 
bad, an  opportunity  of  seeing;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  indeed,  to 
Qiake  bis  jaccuracy  on  these  points  tha  standard  of  his  veracity.' 
.  Am0f)g  the  vegetables  of  Tombuctoo  he  mentions  dates,  pine- 
apples and  coco»-nuts«  none  of  which  are  supposed,  by  naturalists, 
to  be  produced  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  editor,  boi^ever, 
riiews  that  Park  met  with  dates  in  Soudan ;  first  at  Qangadi,  near  the 
Senegal,  above  Galam,  where  he  *  obsierved  a  number  of  date 
trees' ;  and  secondly  dates  were,  part  of  th^  fopd  set  brf0i»  l]dm  by 
the  Fdulah  shepherd,  on  the  northern  confin^^  ctf'  Bambarra^* 
!Park^  it  is  true,  did  not  meet  with  th^  pine->app)e,  nor  the  sugar-* 
cane,  nor  the^  coffee  plant;  yet  the  two  ff^mer  are  oommpn 
enough  upon  the  gold  coast  and  the  Bight  pf  Benin,  and  the  latter 
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is  produced  in  great  plenty  in  Abpsinia.  But  (say  Aey)  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree  has  never  been  kno^n  to  flourish  in  any  other-  situation  than 
near  the  sea-shore.  It  is  true,  the  common  cocoa-nut  affects  a 
sandy  soil  contiguous  to  the  sea ;  but  would  not  a  sandy  soil  conti^ 
guous  to  a  salt  lake  or  marsh  in  the  interior,  be  equally  congenial 
to  its  habits?  or,  are  we  arrived  at  that  degree  of  botanical  sci- 
ence as  to  assert  positively  that  there  exists,  among  the  numerous^ 
palms,  but  one  species  of  cocoa-nut  tree  ?  Mr.  Dupuis  says, 
^  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  heard  dates  or  pine-apples  mentioned 
by  any  of  the  natives  of  Barbary,  who  have  visited  Tombuctoo ; 
but  I  have  heard  that  both  figs  and  cocoa-nuts  grow  there/  We 
have  another  testimony  to  offer  in  favour  of  ^ inland  cocoa-nuts* 
The  native  Congo-man,  Beirjamin,  employed  on  the  expedition 
to  that  part  of  Africa,  and  who  was  born  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred miles  up  the  river,  told ,  Captain  Tuckey  that  the  principal 
articles  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  broad-taiied 
sheep,,  goats,  Guinea  corn  and  cocoa-nuts.  It  was  quite  clear, 
however,  that  Adams,  who  had  only  traded  between  New  York 
and  Lisbon,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  cocoa-nut  tree; 
and  though  he  might  have  seen  the  nut,  yet,  when  he  mentions 
this  as  a  domestic  utensil,  and  as  forming  the  head  of  one  of  their- 
musical  instruments,  he  may  have  mistaken  the  shell  of  the  gourd 
or  cahibash  for  this  nut,  especially  as  the  former  is  common  irt 
every  part  of  Africa :  we  are  inclined,  however,  to  consider  his 
statement  as  correct. 

In  saying  that  the  negtx)es  of  Tombuctoo  have  no  horses,  Adams 
only  confirms  the  assertion  of  Leo  Africanus,  who  said  the  same 
thing  when  this  kingdom  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahome* 
dans.  Mr.  Dupuis  has  no  doubt  of  his  being  correct^  as  the  same 
opinion  prevails  among  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  who,  in  deriding 
their  negro  slaves,  frequently  itse  a  proverbial  expression,  thut 
*  God,  who  had  blessed  the  Moors  with  horses,  had  cursed  tto 
Negroes  with  asses.*  Great  doubts  however  were  entertained,  m 
Adams's  examination,  of  the  existence  of  the  animal  of  the  cam^ 
tribe,  which  he  mentions  und^er  the  name  of  heirie ;  yet  his  de- 
scription agrees  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  that  of  the  raguahl,  as 
described  by  Leo  Africanus ;  and  that  given  by  Pennant,  in  his  Zo^ 
ology,  accords  with  it  still  more  minutely.  *  There  are  varieties 
among  the  camels;  what  is  cdled  the  dromedai^,  kaiary,  and 
ragual,  is  very  swift.  The  latter  has  a  less  hunch,  is  mucn  infe^ 
^ior  in  size,  never  carries  burdens,  but  is  used  to  ride  on.*  Leo 
says,  that  thitf  species  of  camel  will  go  a  hundred  miles  a  day,  for 
ten  days  ^  together,  with  very  little  food,  and  th^t  they  are  em- 
ployed by  the  king  of  Tombuctoo  to  cany  expredse&.   Of  the  citf- 
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istence  of  t&n  ^irimal  dieN  camlot  indeed  remain  a  doubt^  for 
Mr.  Dupui^  saye  he  saw  one  of  them  at  Mogadore,  brought  as  a 
l>rede6t  fol*  the  Emperor  of  Morocco ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  speaks 
of  them  aH  atiithdld  much  esteemed,  but  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Adams  describes  an  elephant  hunt,  at  which  he  wais  present^ 
bearTombuctoo.  The  animal  was  pursued  by  a  negro,  mounted 
on  a  keiriej  who,  oh  riding  past  him,  discharged  a  small  arrow> 
about  a  foot  long,  the  point  of  which  had  been  steeped  in  a 
liquid  of  a  black  colour,  and  which  struck  the  elephant  near  the 
shoulder.  Three  days  afterwards  it  was  found  lying  on  the  ground 
in  a  dying  state,  about  a  mile  from  the  spot  where  it  was  wounded. 
Adams  thinks  it  was  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  legs  as  thick  as  his 
body.  Unfortunately,  however^  for  the  accuracy  of  his  observation, 
this  elephant,  be  6tiys,  hsid four  tusks,  the  two  largest  pf  which  were 
about  five  feet  long ;  nor  Was  this  the  only  anomaly  which  this  crea- 
ture exhibited.  On  being  examined  at  Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  on  the 
subject  of  the  foUr  tu^ks,  he  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to 
him,  that  they  all  grew  out  of  the  lower  jaw.  Many  of  those 
who  were  present  concluded  from  this  sihgle  circumstance,  per- 
l^ps  too  hastily,  that  he  was  an  impostor ;  though  the  pertina- 
cious manner  in  which  he  maintained  his  opinion,  was  a  proof 
rather  of  his  ignorance.  The  manner  of  hunting  elephants,  as 
tiescribed  by  Adams,  is  that  which  is  cdmmonly  practised  in  most 
p^rts  of  Soudan,  as  Mr.  Dupuis  had  leagued  from  traders ;  and 
the  poisonous  liquid,  into  which  the  negroes  of  Tombuctdo  dip 
their  arrOWS)  appears  to  be  the  same  which,  as  the  editor  observes, 
Park  describes  the  Mandingoes  to  use  for  a  similar  purpose. 
*  The  poison,  which  is  very  deadly,  is  prepared  from  a  shrub 
called  kooma^  (a  species  of  echites,)  the  leaves  of  which,  when 
boiled  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yield  a  thick,  black  juice.' 
We  know  that  the  Bosjesmen  of  southern  Africa  kill  elephants, 
%tiffalO^,  rhinoceroses^  hippopotami,  and  all  the  huge  animals  to 
fee  tnet  with  in  that  country^  with  small  arrows  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen inches  long^  the  points  of  which  are  dipped  in  poison,  and 
ttat  they  watch  the  wounded  creature,  sometimes  for  days  together, 
till  he  falls.  With  regard  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  ani- 
Hial,  £t8  Stated  by  Ad^s,  we  do  not  consider  it  as  at  all  prejudicial 
to  th^  getteral  veracity  of  the  narrative*  Men,  even  of  educated 
mlnds>  frequency  ^pmk  of  the  magnitiide  of  otigects  in  a  loose 
and  vague  m^met,  Especially  when  their  recollection  may  have 
been  Called  to  such  of  them  as,  at  the  time  of  viewing  them,  were 
tidt  regarded  with  particular  Attention.  How  many  of  our  travelled 
^teiti&nti  would  venture  to  state,  from  recollection,  the  dimensions 
of  the  afch  of  Septimius  Severus  f  iray,  to  come  nearer  home,  of 
the  mdny  thousand  peopte  who  daily  pass  under  Tdmpk-bar,  how 
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many  would  be  able  to  give  a  tolerable  gufess  at  the  height  of  the 
arch,  or  the  distance  between  the  key  stone  and  the  top  of  the 
superstructure  ?  Adams  did  nut  see  the  elephant  while  alive  nearer 
than  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile ;  it  was  the  first 
Jbeast  of  the  kind  that  he  ever  saw ;  and  we  think,  witli  the  editor, 
it  is  by  no  means  surprizing  that  the  sight  of  so  huge  a  body  for 
the  first  time,  lying  on  the  ground,  should  impress  him  with  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  dimensions.  With  respect  to  the  story  of 
the/bi/r  tusks  growing  iu  its  under  jaw,  and  of  which  Afr.  Dupuis 
says,  that  though  Adams  described  to  him  the  elephant  hunt,  he 
said  nothing,  tlie  editor  offers  the  following  explanation  : 

*  The  same  objects  which  would  be  full  of  interest  to  a  tutored  eye 
and  would  be  scanned  in  all  their  parts  with  eager  and  systematic  curi- 
osity, might  pass  almost  unobserved  before  the  vague  and  indifferent 

.glance  of  an  uncultivated  individual  like  Adams  ;  and  his  recollection 
of  them,  if  he  recollected  them  at  all,  would  only  extend  to  a  rude 
and  indistinct  idea  of  their  general  appearance.  The  details  in  the  text 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it  was  an  elephant  which  Adams  saw  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  teeth,  it  must  not  be.  forgotten,  that  he  was  ques- 
tioned about  them,  apparently  for  the  first  time,  more  than'fouf  years 
after  he  saw  the  animal.  If  his  observation  of  it  might  be  expected  to 
be  vague  and  indistinct  even  at  first,  it  would  not  be  very  extraordinary 
that  his  recollection  of  it,  ^-Hk^f  so  long  an  interval,  should  be  far  from 
accurate ;  and  we  cannot  feel  much  surprize  that,  though  he  remem- 
bered that  the  animal  had  teeth,  he  should  not  be  very  well  able  to  re- 

, collect  whether  it  had  two  or  four/ — (Note,  p.  108.) 

But  the  most  extraordinary  animal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tombuctoo  yet  remains  to  be  described.    It  is  called  courcoOy 

■  and  resembles  a  large  dog,  with  short  pointed  ears  and  a  short  tail. 
It  ascends  trees  with  great  agility,  and  gathers  cocoa-nuts,  which 
Adams  supposes  to  be  a  part  of  its  food  ;  but  it  devours  goats  and 

.even  young  children  ;  it  has  an  opening  or  hollow  on  its  back  like 
a  pockety  in  which  it  carries  its  prey.  He  saw  this  strange  animal 
but  once,  and  then  not  nearer  than  thirty  or  forty  yafds,  when  it 

iwas  carrying  off  a  branch  of  cocoa-nut  with  its  fruit,  which  seemed 

.to  lie  on  its  back :  but  the  negroes  told  him  about  the  pouch  and 

-the  use  of  it. 

We  have  now  given  the  whole  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the 
marvellous  part  of  the  narrative  ;  and  when  it  is  recollected  that  it 
has  never  been  considered  as  an  impeachment  of  the  general  testi- 
mony of  the  two  faithful  and  accurate  narrators,  Marco  Polo  and 
Robert  Knox,  that  the  one  talks  gravely  of  mountains  movii^ 
across  the  plains,  and  of  travellers  being  fascina]:ed  in  the  desert, 
and  drawn  to  their  destruction  by  the  music  of  invisible  Syrens ;  and 
that  the  other  heard  the  devil  roariog  in  the  woods  of  Candy, — wc 
do  not  think  that  the  four-tusked  elephant ^  or  even  the  courcoo 

with 
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with  the  pouch  on*  its  back,  are  sufficient  to  affect  the  general 
accuracy  of  Adams's  narrative ;  but  ought  rather  to  be  considered 
as  the  mistakes  of  inattention  or  ignorance. 

The  meanness  of  the  hovels  that  compose  the  mass  of  buildings 
in  Tombuctpo,  is  precisely  that  state  in  which  we  always  understooid 
the  buildings  of  this  city  to  be,  and  corresponds,  in  fact,  with  the 
description  given  of  it  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity ;  for  Leo 
Africanussays,  in  his  account  of  Tombuctoo,  /  le  case  sonocapanne, 
fatte  di  pali,  coperte  di  creta  coi  cortivi  di  paglia;'  he  mentions,  it  il^ 
true,  a  stone  temple  and  other  buildings  of  the  Mafaomedans,  while 
Adams  saw  only  a  large  collection  of  mud  huts  and  hovels,  spread- 
ing over  a  y^ide  surface  of  ground,  and  extending  a  considerably 
way  along  the  ^ank  of  the  river ;  not  so  much,  perhaps  for  mutual 
protection,  for  it  is  open  on  all  sides,  as  for  the  convenience  of  a 
rendezvous  for  the  Moors  of  Morocco  to  carry  on  their  com- 
merce with  the  Negroes  of  Soudan.  This  commerce,  it  appears 
from  Mr.  Dupuis'  statement,  has  for  many  years  past  been 
diverted  into  a  new  channel,  which  will  sufficiently  explain  the  mi- 
serable appearance  of  the  place,  and  the  absence  of  the  Moors :  at 
present,  the  whole  number  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  subjects 
that  cross  the  Desert  annually  do  not,  be  assures  us,  amount  to  one 
hundred,  who  ^et  out  from  ttie  northern  side  of  the  Desert  in  Sep- 
tember, for  the  sake  of  obtaining  water;  whereas  Adams  left 
Tombuctoo  in  June,  and  consequently  could  not  see  the  annual 
caravan  from  the  northward.  The  new  channel  in  which  the  trade 
^vith  Soudan  now  flows,  is  through  a  general  annual  market  held  in 
Hamet  a  Mousoy  a  small  independent  state  of  ShilluhSf  lying  (as 
described  by  Adams)  in  the  lower  Suse  on  the  southern  confines 
of  the  emperor  of  Morocco's  dominions.  The  chief,  Cid  Hesham, 
is  the  descendant  of  Cidi  Hamet  a  Mousa,  a  reputed  modem 
saint,  whose  tomb  is  resorted  to  by  religious  Mussulmen  from  all 
parts  of  north  Barbary  and  the  Desert.  The  sanctuary  and  the 
market  are  within  the  small  territory  of  this  chief,  who  himself  pre- 
sides during  the  market  days,  to  preserve  order  and  tranquillity. 
He  has  opened  an  extensive  trade  with  Soudan  for  gums,  cottons, 
and  ostrich  feathers,  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  slaves ;  and  Mr.  Dupuis 
has  heard  that  the  traders  of  Barbary  can  purchase  at  Hamet  a 
Motisa  the  produce  of  Soudan  cheaper  than  they  can  import  it 
themselves  across  the  Desert. 

These  Shilluhs  are  represented  as  a  race  distinct  from  the  Arabs, 
having  a  ditFerent  dress,  customs,  and  language  ;  their  houses  are 
of  stone,  built  on  eminences,  and  fortified;  the  country  is  fertile, 
producing  fruits  and  vegetables,  barley  and  wheat :  their  sheep, 
goats,  and  camels  are  of  the  finest  breed,  and  are  much  esteemed 
at  Mogadore. 
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The  dominion  of  Totiibut^  it  woald  appear^  has  passed  from  the 
Moors  to  the  Negroes ;  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  like  the 
rest  of  Soudan,  was  always  Negro ;  and  the  Maboniedttiia,  since 
Ifie  i^dii^dattoh  of  the  city  by  Mense  Suleiman,  in  Ae  y^r  of  the 
IfegirA  610,  held  the  sovereignty  solely  by  the  sword.  M^. 
Dupuis  is  confident  that  the  present  king  of  Tombuetoo  is  tieitber 
an  Arsib  nor  a  Mahomedan ;  And  it  may  be  remarked)  that  in  the 
year  IBOO,  according  to  Jackson,  be  is  described  as  a  black,  and 
named  Woollo.  The  common  ceremony  of  circumcision  among 
the  Negroes,  which  Adams  observed,  proves  nothing;  it  is  no 
more  a  religions  rite  here  than  among  the  CafFres,  die  Boshuanas, 
the  Mosambiquers,  the  Papuans,  and  other  islanders  of  the  Aos- 
tfalasian  Sea,  who  almost  universally  practise  this  operatkm. 
Park*^  information  as  to*  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mahotnedans 
at  Tombtittdo  is  too  vague  to  be  depended  on.  As  the  Editor 
justly  observes,  Park  was  in  no  situation  to  obtain  correct  infbr- 
^Mion  concerning  this  city — all  he  collected  was  in  the  course 
of  one  single  night  which  he  passed  at  Silla,— a  night  to  him  of 
sickness  and  sOrrOvi^-^dniong  a  people  whose  language  he  could  not 
understaml, — z  people  on  whose  information, even  when  understood, 
no  dependence  could  be  placed,  as,  by  Park's  own  account  of 
tfaent,  *  they  contradicted  each  otlier  in  the  most  important  parti- 
culars.' 

Adams,  as  t^e  have  said,  knew  tmthtng  of,  and  con^qnently 
mdde  no  in^trirries  about.  Park  while  at  Tombnctoo,  ndt  had  he 
t!he  ledst  suspicion  that  tfaedclrious  relation  of  the  negrd  slaVe,  inci- 
dentsdly  told  at  Wcd-noon,  might  have  a  reference  to  this  unfortunate 
traveller  and  his  companions.  The  large  boat  with  two  sticks,  atkl 
pieces  of  cloth  upon  them,  together  with  the  motion  of  the  oars, 
^  totally  difterertt  from  any  thing  African  that  ever  floated  ou  the 
Niger,  could  not  have  been  imagmed  by  a  slave  from  Kanno,  or 
Ctfwo.  (by  ii\'hi(?h  IS  undoubtedly  meant  Ghana,  of  which  coimtry 
Mr.  Dnptris  has  seen  slaves  at  Mogadore,  bi^ogbt  thither  from 
Tottibtlctoo,)  and  answers  precisely  to  the  «cAaof?ef-rigged  Jotiba 
id  which  Park  departed  froiii  Sansanding.  The  distance  between 
the  two  places  is  not  1000  miles,  imd  the  time  between  his  depar- 
ture from  the  latter  and  bis  death,  as  rekted  by  Ismtco,  was  fonr 
fHofithSf  which,  at  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day.  Would  have  carried  him 
as  far  as  Ghana.  The  journal  of  Isaaco,  and  the  story  of  Amadoo 
Rttiitra,  ^e  inconsistent  and  improvable,  and  have  no  single  circum- 
stance fot  the  veracity  Of  either  of  them  to  stand  upon  but  (he  belt, 
of  which  one  or  the  other  of  these  worthies  may  have  accidentally 
got  possession  before  Parkas  departiu'e  from  Sansanding.  That  be 
jS'  sttW  alive  a  reasonable  hope  can  hardly  be  entertained  ;  though 
we  understand  such  a  hope  is  still  cherished  by  some  part  of  bis  fo- 
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nily,  and  mons  particalarly  by  his  son,  a  fine  youth  glowing  widi 
ardour  for  the  period  of  life  A^faen  he  shall  be  judged  capable  to> 
hiuttch  into  die  heart  of  Africa,  like  another  Telemachus,  in  searchr 
of  his  lost  father.  In  the  mean  time,  the  expedition  of  Major 
laddie  down  the  Niger,  and  of  Captain  Tuckey  up  the  Coi^,  will^ 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  throw  some  clearer  light  than  we  have  yet  re* 
ceived  on  this  interesting  subject* 

Nether  did  Adams,  while  at  Tombuctoo,  hear  any  mention 
of  the  Joliba ;  how  should  he  f  that  river  being  known  to  di^ 
natives  only  by  the  name  of  Jin  or  Guin ;  bufhe  saw  a  very  consfiH 
derable  river  flowing  close  past  the  city  to  the  westxvard,  whieh  he 
understood  to  be  callied  La  Mar  Zandl.  Mr.  Dupuis  suspects  that 
it  should  be  El  liahar  Sahara,  the  river  of  the  Desert,  and  that  it 
is  the  same  which  is  called  by  the  traders  of  Barbary  by  the  seve* 
ral  names  of  Wed-nile,  Bahar-nile,  or  Bahar-abide :  its  situation,, 
he  says,  c<)rresponds  with  that  mentioned  by  Adams ;  being  at « 
very  short  distance  from  the  town,  and  pursuing  its  course  throt^k 
fertile  countries  on  the  east  and  south-east  borders  of  the  l>esert 
~but  he  adds  that  the  course  of  the  stream  is  to  th^  eastward. 

Now  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  Mr.  Dupuis  must  have  niii* 
understood  the  traders,  or  that  the  latter  misstated  the  fact,  and 
diat  the  Wed-nile,  Bahar-nile,  and  Bahar-abide  refer  to  the  maim 
stream  of  the  Niger  itself,  (these  being  the  names  by  vjhizh  it  i« 
known  to  the  Arabs,)  and  not  to  that  branch  of  it  which  passes  to 
the  eastward  of  Tombuctoo ;  nor  do  we  think  it  probable  that  tlw 
negroes  should  call  it  by  the  Arabic  name  of  £1  Bahat  Sahara.  To^ 
our  ears  (for  we  also  had  an  opportunity  of  questioning  Adams)  he 
pronounced  the  name  Lamar  Zair,  and  we  believe  that  in  the 
negro  language  of  central  and  southern  Africa,  the  w^ord  Zair  ap*. 
plied  to  a  river^  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  import  that  Bahar  and 
Neel  have  in  the  northern  parts — thus  the  Zair  (or  Congo)  meam 
only  the  great  water,  or  river.  If  we  conceive  it  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic,  it  will  signify  row^A,  rapid,  turbulent,  a  character  which 
the  stream  in  question  may  verv  well  be  supposed  to  have,  where 
Adams  t^Us  us  it  narrows  to  the  southward  of  the  town  in  ap^^ 
proaching  the  mountains ;  and  this  change  in  the  surface  may,  at 
the  same  time,  change  its  direction,  and  give  it  a  tutn  towards  the 
cast  in  joining  the  Niger  at  Kabra,  the  port  pf  TombuetoOj^- 
which,  according  to  Leo  Africanus,  is  twelve  miles  distant  frotii 
it.  This  early  wri^r,  who  was  himself  at  Tombuctoo,  statet 
distinctly  that  the  riv^r  Jlown  to  the  mst  by  Tomboctoo,  and  in 
this  he  is  supported  by  Edrissi  and  Abulfeda;  nor  do  we  thtnk 
that  his  testimony  is  itt  the  least  invalidated)  by  bis  having  assigned 
erroneous  positions  t6  Ghana  and  Melh,  as  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ev^r      at  either  of  thei^e  placies  hims«lf>  and  may  have  received 
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incorrect  information  respecting  them ;  besides^  it  was  natural 
enough  for  him  to  conclude  that  these  countries  lay  to  the  westward, 
when  he  saWy  perhaps  sailed  on  board  of,  ( noi  navigammo )  vessels 
proceeding  from  Tombuctoo  down  the  stream  to  the  toestward. 


apparently  contradictory  statements  of  this  early  traveller,  we  con* 
ceive  that  we  shall  be  borne  out  in  this  conclusion,  diat  Lea 
never  meant  to  say,  from  his  own  personal  kI^a^yledge>  that  the 
Niger  flowed  to  the  west,  though  he  might  have  uuderstood  so 
from  .others ;  that  the  river  he  describes  flowing  iu  that  direction 
is  not  the  Niger,  but  the  branch  of  that  river  near  which;  be  tells 
us,  Tombuctoo  is  built,  at .  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  the 
Niger ;  for  the  expression  *  vicina  al  un  ramo  del  Niger  circa  a 
dodeci  miglia,' can  only  bear  this  construction,  especially,  when 
compared  with  a  subsequent  passage  in  which  he  says  that  CabrOy 
cm  the  Niger,  is  twelve  miles  from  Tombuctoo.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  that  the  river  of  Kas- 
sina  or  Kashna  has  its  course  to  the  westzoardf  and  that  it  passes  oa 
to  Tombuctoo.  The  account  then  which  Adams  gives  of  that 
briemch  of  the  Niger  flowing  to  the  westward,  in  its  passage  by 
Tombuctoo,  is  not  inconsistent  with  former  relations ;  neither  is 
k  at  variance  with  probability.  Nothing  is  more;  common  than  to 
meet  with  rivers  var3ting  their  courses  through  almost  ev^ry; point 
of  the  compass;  and  there  are  prc^bably  very  few  of  the  Iwger  ri^ 
Ters  that  have  not  some  of  .tVieir  branches  taking  nearly  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  main  trunks  into  which  they  ultimately 
fall ;  the  Indus,  for  example,  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  for  many 
hundred  miles,  while  the  course  of  one  of  its  principal  branches  is 
directly  to  the  northward. 

With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  river,  the  editor  observes,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark^  that  the  Spanish  geographer  Marmol,  who 
describes  himself  to  have  passed  twenty  yeai^  of  warfare  and  slavery 
in  Africa,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  mentions  th* 
liver  Lahamar  as  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  and  adds  that  its  \raters 
are  muddy  and  unpalatable,  like  thoae  of  the  Lamar  Zair  as  de- 
scribed by  Adams. 

After  all,  there  is  something  very  mysterious  with  regard  to  the 
course,  and  other  circumstances,  of  the  Niger,  even  in  the.  neigh- 
bottrhood  of  Tombuctoo.  We  are  quite  certain  of  its  easterly 
course  as  far  as  Silla;  but  beyond  this  point  .we  meet  with  no- 
thing but  confused  and  contradictory  statements.  Th^t  it  either 
does,  or  can,  flow  out  of  the.  lake  Dibbie,  so  as  to  form,  by  its  two 
arms,  the  great  island  of  Jimbala  or  Guinbala,  as  reported  to  Park^ 
and  represented  on  the;  chart  of  Major  Rennell,  ^nd  all  other  charts 
iubsequently  published|  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  and,  of 
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course^  contrary  to  the  fact— ^it  least  the  assumptiofi  aprproximates 
so  nearly  t<>  a  pJiysical  impossibility  as  to  warrant  this  conclusion* 
We  m^y^eutuiv^,  indeed,  to  assert  that  there  is  no  instance  within 
the  scope  of  our  present  geographical  knowledge,  of  two  great 
streams  flowing  out  of  two  different  corners  of  the  same  lake;  on 
the  hypothesis  of  the  level  of  the  two  outlets  being  balanced  at  the 
first  formation  of  the  lake,  one  of  them  in  the  course  of  time  would 
so  far  exceed  the  other  in  the  width  and  depth  of  its  channel,  as  to 
carry  off  all  the  water  required  to  be  ^^charged.  The  sug^estiw 
of  the  Editqr  that  one  of  the  branches  repre^ufed  as  flowing^  out 
of  the  lake,  may  be  the  Lamar  Zair  flowing  into  it,;  is  a  mort 
tenable  proposition;  though  we  have  very  little  doubt  of  this  branch 
joining  the  Niger  at  Kabra. 

To  the  termination  of  the  Niger  in  the  great  sea,  Ipke,  or  swamp 
of  Wangara,  we  also  conceive  there  exists  a  physical  objection  of 
very  considerable  weight.  It  has  been  found  that  all  inland  sca» 
or  lakes,  that  have  no  outlet,  are  invariably  salt ;  this  .must  neces- 
sarily be  the  case  from  the  accumulation  of  the  saline  particles  of 
the  soil  which  have  for  ages  been  washed  c^own  by  the  rivers  that 
feed  them  :  but  Edrissi  and  the  other  Arabian  authorities  state  the 
waters  of  Wangara  to  be  fresh  water  lakes.  Were  they,  indeed, 
salty  the  neighbouring  countries  would  not  liave  occasion  to  send 
for  that  article  to  Tombuctoo,  nor  would  the  natives  of  this  lattqr 
place  be  under  the  necessity  of  sending  for  it  to  the  mines  in  the 
desert.  The  saltness  or  freshness  then  of  the  lakes  of  the  Nigeir 
will  be  a  decisive  test  of  the  termination  or  continuance  of  that 
river ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Major  Peddie  (should  he  ever 
reach  this  point,  which  we  very  much  doubt)  will  be  sufliciently 
aware  of  this  circumstance,  and  thus  avoid  the  imminent  hazard 
of  launching  upon  them  at  a  season  when  they  are  full,  should  the 
water  be  found  to  be  salt;  or  push  on  with  confidence^  if  fresh^ 
m  the  certainty  of  finding  an  outlet,  which  in  all  human  probability 
will  lead  to  some  part  of  the  western  coast  of  South  Africa,  and,  if 
we  may  hazard  a  conjecture,  to  that,  in  preference  to  all  others, 
where  the  Zair  or  Congo  discharges  its  immense  volume  of  water 
into  the  Southern  Atlantic. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  Ad^ms  either  acquired  very  little  of  the 
Negro  language,  during  his  residence  at  Tombuctoo,  or  forgot,  in 
his  lon^  slavery  and  sufferings,  what  he  had  acquired.  Some  of  the 
words  an  the  short  specimen  given  in  the  Narrative  are  Arabic.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  the  two  languages,  at 
a  place  which  inay  be  considered  as  the  frontier  of  two  adjoining  ^ 
countries,  and  of  which  the  government  was  vested  in  one  nation, 
while  the  population  consisted  of  another.  Mr.  Dupuis  was  sa- 
iia&&d  that  he  did  know  something  of  the  Negro  language,  as  he 
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Ire^|fie»fly  Mi  coQtremtioas  with  the  shves  at  Mogadore ;  more 
especially  with  a  young  negro>  who,  he  s^tys,  used  to  visit  his  house 
ou  purpose  to  see  Adams,  and  to  converse  with  him  about  bis  own 
country,  where  he  often  iassured  Mr,  Dupuis  Adams  had  been.  On 
his  first  arrival  at  Mogadore  Adams  spoke  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and 
broken  English,  or  Arabic  only,  the  latter  with  the  pronunciatioii 
of  a  negro.  *  Like  most  other  Christians,'  says  Mr.  Dupuis,  *  after 
a  long  captivity  and  severe  treatment  among  the  Arabs,  he  appeared 
at  first  exceedingly  stupid  and  insensible ;  and  be  scarcely  spoke  to 
any  one and  ten  or  twelve  days  elapsed  before  his  faculties  ap- 
|>eared  to  be  restored.  Mr.  Dupuis  draws  a  melancholy  picture 
of  the  effects  of  the  brutal  treatment  which  Christian  slaves  receive 
from  the  Arabs  :  *  on  the  first  arrival  of  these  unfortunate  men  at 
Mogadore,  if  they  have  been  any  considerable  time  in  slavery,  they 
appear  lost  to  reason  and  feeling,  their  spirits  broken,  and  their 
faculties  sunk  in  a  species  of  stupor  which  I  am  unable  adequately 
to  describe.  Habited  like  the  meanest  Arabs  of  the  desert,  they 
appear  degraded  even  below  the  negro  slave.  The  succession  of 
hardships  which  they  endure  from  the  caprice  and  tyranny  of  their 
purchasers,  without  any  protecting  law  to  which  they  can  appeal 
for  alleviation  or  redress,  seems  to  destroy  every  spring  of  exertion 
or  hope  in  their  minds ;  they  appear  indifferent  to  every  thing  around 
them;  abject,  servile,  and  brutified.' — (Note  8,  p.  143.)— We 
ought  not,  under  such  circumstances,  to  expect,  from  an  illiterate 
sailor,  much  knowledge  of  a  language  which  he  had  but  six  months 
allowed  him  to  acquire,  and  that  at  a  period  of  four  years  previ- 
ous to  his  examination. 

On  the  whole  we  conclude  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  en- 
tertained of  the  general  accuracy  of  Adams's  narrative.  Of  his 
slavery  and  sufferings  among  the  different  Moorish  tribes  there  is 
internal  evidence,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  remarkable  confirmation 
of  Mr.  Dupuis,  by  the  testimony  of  which  he  is  traced  from  the 
loss  of  the  Charles  to  the  Douar  of  El  Kabla,  in  the  depth  of  the 
desert ;  and  from  his  return  to  this  place,  to  Wed-noon,  Moga- 
dore, Fez,  Mequinez,  Tangier,  and  Cadiz,  where  he  was  known 
by  the  gentleman  who  recognized  him  in  the  streets  of  London. 
This  undeniable  proof  of  the  veracity  of  his  story,  as  far  as  regards 
his  advance  into  the  desert,  and  his  return  from  it,  gives  him  a 
feir  claim  on  the  confidence  of  his  readers,  with  regard  to  the  un- 
supported part  of  the  Narrative.  It  leaves,  we  confess,  on  our 
minds,  very  little  doubt  that  the  town  in  which  he.  dwelt  with  the 
negroes  was  Torhbuctoo ;  though  from  the  erroneous  notions  gene- 
rally imbibed  with  regard  to  that  place,  and  from  the  celebrity  given 
to  the  name,  (for  no  other  reason  probably  than  that  there  was  no 
place  else  to  celebrate  near  the  southern  confines  of  the  desert,)  we 
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fhall  not  be  surprized  if  his  account  of  its  kuts  and  thatched  ps^ces 
should  create  a  multitude  of  unbelievers.  To  such  we  can  only 
leoominend  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Dupuis'  concluding  note. 

*  I  did  frequently  interrogate  Adams  >yhen  at  Mo^ador^  respecting 
hk  travels  in  Africa;  and  frequently  sent  fpr  persons  who  had  been  at 
the  plac^  he  described,  in  order  to  confront  their  accourits  with  his, 
and  especially  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  his  having  been  at  Tom- 
hoctoo.  Amongst  these  individuals  was  a  sherk  of  Wed-noon,  a  man 
of  great  consideration  in  that  country,  who  had  been  sevet ai  times  at 
Tombuctoo,  in  company  with  trading  parties ;  and  who,  after  question- 
ing  Adaips  very  closely  respecting  that  city  and  its  neighbourhood, 
assured  roe  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  had  bepi  there.  Another  Moom)i 
trader,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  Tombuctpo,  gave  me  the 
same  account.  In  sliort,  it  was  their  universal  opinion,  that  he  nm( 
have  been  at  the  places  he  describedt  and  that  hU  account  coukl  not  be  <f 
fabricationJ—^^ ote  57,  p.  152.) 

There  are  two  Appendices ;  the  first  containing  an  account  of 
Tombuctoo,  and  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  Niger,  the  sub- 
staqce  of  which  is  stated  to  have  been  procured  on  a  journey  tp 
Galam>  for  a  governor  of  Senegalj^  with  commenta  by  tne  editor: 
the  second  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  population  of  Westerp 
Barbary,  as  divided  into  the  three  great  classes  of  Berrebbers^ 
Arabs,  and  Moors,  by  Mr.  Dupuis.  The  commuoications  of  thia 
well-infonned  resident  of  Mogadore  stamp  a  value  on  the  present 
work,  which  places  it  on  a  footing  with  the  two  volumes  of  Park: 
it  is  accordingly  printed  in  an  uniform  manner  with  thos^  volumea* 


Art.  IX.    The  Story  of  Rimini^  a  Poem,  by  Leigh  Hunt. 

fc.  8vo.  pp.111.  London.  1816. 
A  CONSIDERABLE  part  of  this  poem  was  written  in  Newgate, 
where  the  author  was  some  time  confined,  we  believe  for  a  libel 
which  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  of  which  he  is  said  to  be  the  con- 
ductor. Such  an  introduction  is  not  calculated  to  make  a  very 
favourable  impression.  Fortunately,  however,  we  are  as  little 
prejudiced  possible  on  this  subject :  we  have  never  seen  Mr. 
Hunt's  newspaper;  we  have  never  heard  any  particulars  of  his 
offence ;  nor  should  we  have  known  that  he  had  been  imprisoned 
but  for  his  own  confession.*  We  have  not,  indeed,  ever  read  one 
line  that  he  has  written,  and  are  alike  remote  from  the  knowledge 
of  his  errors  or  the  influence  of  his  private  character.  We  are 
to  judge  him  solely  from  the  work  now  before  us  ;  and  our  criti- 

•  See  p.  4S. 
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cism  would  be  worse  Aan  uncandid  if  it  were  swayed  by  any 
other  consideration. 

The  poem  b  not  destitute  of  merit ;  but — and  this,  we  confess, 
was  our  main  inducement  to  notice  it — it  is  written  on  certain  pre- 
tended principles,  and  put  forth  as  a  pattern  for  imitation,  with 
a  degree  of  arrogance  which  imposes  on  us  the  duty  of  making 
some  observations  on  this  new  theor}',  which  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt, 
with  the  weight  and  authority  of  his  venerable  name,  has  issued,  ex 
cathedra,  as  the  canons  of  poetry  and  criticism. 

These  canons  Mr.  Hunt  endeavours  to  explain  and  establish  in 
ft  long  preface,  written  in  a  style  which,  though  Mr.  Hunt  implies 
that  it  IS  meant  to  be  perfectly  natural  and  unaffected,  appears  to 
us  the  most  strange,  laboured,  uncouth,  and  unintelligible  species 
of  prose  that  we  ever  read,  only  indeed  to  be  exceeded  in  these 
qualities  by  some  of  the  subsequent  verses ;  and  both  the  prose  and 
the  verse  are  the  first  eruptions  of  this  disease  vvith  which  Mr. 
Leigh  Hunt  insists  upon  inoculating  mankind. 

Mr.  Hunt's^r*^  canon  is  that  there  should  be  a  great  freedom 
of  versification — this  is  a  proposition  to  which  we  should  have 
readily  assented;  but  when  Mr.  Hunt  goes  on  to  say. that  hy free- 
dom of  versification  he  means  something  which  neither  Pope  nor 
Johnson  possessed,  and  of  which  even  ^  they  knew  less  than  anj 
poets  perhaps  who  ever  wrote,'  we  check  our  confidence ;  and,  after 
a  little  consideration,  find  that  by  freedom  Mr.  Hunt  means  only 
an  inaccurate,  negligent,  and  har^  style  of  versification,  which  our 
early  .poets  fell  into  from  want  of  polish,  and  such  poets  as  Mr. 
Hunt  still  practise  from  want  of  ease,  of  expression,  and  of  taste. 

*  License  he  means,  when  he  cries  liberty* 

Mr.  Himt  tells  us  that  Dryden,  Spenser  and  Ariosto,  Shakspeare 
and  Chaucer,  (so  he  arranges  them,)  are  the  greatest  masters  of 
modern  versification;  but  he,  in  the  next  few  sentences,  leads  us 
to  suspect  that  he  really  does  not  think  much  more  reverently  of 
these  great  names  than  of  Pope  and  of  Johnson ;  and  that,  if  the 
wht)le  truth  were  told,  he  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  only  good 
master  of  versification,  in  modern  times,  is — ^Mr.  Leigh  Hunt. 

Dryden,  Mr.  Hunt  thinks,  is  apt  to  be  art ijicial  in  his  style;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  has  improved  the  harmony  of  our  language  from 
the  rudeness  of  Chaucer,  whom  Mr.  Hunt  (in  a  sentence  which  is 
not  grammar,  p.  xv.)  says  that  Dryden  (though  he  spoke  of  and 
borrowed  from  him)  neither  relished  nor  understood.  Spenser,  he 
admits,  was  musical  from  pure  taste,  but  Milton  was  only,  as  he 
elegantly  expresses  it,  *  learnedly  so.'  Being  learned  in  music, 
is  intelligible,  and,  of  Milton,  true ;  but  what  can  Mr.  Hunt  mean 
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by  saying  that  Milton  bad  '  learnedly  a  musical  earT  '  Ariosto's 
iine  ^ar  and  animal  spirits  gave  a  frank  and  exquisite  tone  to 
all  he  said' — whalr  does  this  mean  ? — a  fine  ear  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  to  give,  as  it  contributes  to,  an  exquisite  tone;  but  what  have 
animal  spirits  to  do  here  ?  and  what,  in  the  matter  of  tunes  and 
sounds,  is  the  effect  of frankness'^  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  Mr. 
Hunt,  with  all  his  affectation  of  Italian  literature,  knows  very  little  of 
Ariosto ;  it  is  clear  that  he  knows  nothing  of  Tasso.  Of  Shak- 
speare  he  tells  us, '  that  his  versification  escapes  us  because  he  over- 
informed  it  with  knowledge  and  sentiment,'  by  which  it  appears, 
(as  well,  indeed,  as  by  his  own  verses,)  that  this  new  Stagyrite 
ibinks  that  good  versification  runs  a  risk  of  being  spoiled  by  having 
too  much  meaning  included  in  its  lines. 

To  wind  up  the  whole  of  this  admirable,  precise,  and  useful  cri- 
ticism by  a  recapitulation  as  useful  and  precise,  he  says,  ^  aH  these 
are  about  as  different  from  Pope  as  the  church  organ  is  from  the 
bell  in  the  steeple,  or,  to  give  him  a  more  decorous  comparison,  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  frotn  that  of  the  cuckoo/— p.  xv. 

Now  we  own  that  what  there  is  so  indecorous  in  the  first  com- 
parison, or  so  especially  decorous  in  the  second,  we  cannot  dis- 
cover ;  neither  can  we  make  out  whether  Pope  is  the  organ  or  the 
bell — the  nightingale  or  the  cuckoo ;  we  suppose  that  Mr.  Hunt 
knows  that  Pope  was  called  by  his  contemporaries  the  nightin- 
gale, but  we  never  heard  Milton  and  Dryden  Called  cuckoos;  or, 
if  the  comparison  is  to  be  taken  the  other  way,  we  appreliend  that, 
though  Chaucer  may  be  to  Mr.  Hunt's  ears  a  church  organ,  Pope 
cannot,  to  any  ear,  sound  like  the  church  belL 

But  all  this  theory,  absurd  and  ignorant  as  it  is,  is  really  nothing 
to  the  practice  of  which  it  affects  to  be  the  defence. 

Hear  the  warblings  of  Mr.  Huut's  nightingales. 

A  horseman  is  described — 

*  The  patting  hand,  that  best  persuades  the  check, 
And  makes  the  quarrel  up  with  a  proud  neck, 

The  thigh  broad  pressed,  the  spanning  palm  vpon  it. 
And  the  jerked  feather  swaling  in  th^  bonnet* — p.  15. 

Knights  wear  ladies'  favours— 

*  Some  tied  about  their  arm,  some  at  the  breast, 

Some,  with  a  drag,  dangling  from  the  cap*s  crest/— ^.  14. 

Paulo  pays  his  compliments  to  the  destined  bride  of  his  bro- 
ther— 

*  And  paid  them  with  an  air  so  frank  and  bright, 
As  to  a  iriend  appreciated  at  sight ; 
That  air,  in  short,  .which,  sets  you  at  your  ease, 
Without  implying  your  perplexities, 
▼OL.  XIV.  NO.  XXVIII,  I  I  Tha^ 
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That  what  mth  the  surprize  in  ecery  xdo^j 

I'he  hurry  of  the  time,  the  appointed  day, — 

She  knew  fiot  haw  to  oijcct  in  her  confusion/— p.  29. 

The  meeting  of  the  brothers,  on  which  the  catastrophe  turns, 
i»  excellent :  the  politeness  with  which  the  chaltenge  is  given 
would  have  ddighted  the  heart  of  old  Caran2a. 

*  May  I  request,  Sir,  said  the  prince,  and  frowned, 
Your  ear  a  moojent  ifi  the  tilting  ground? 
Inhere,  brother  ?  answered  Paulo  with  an  air 
Surprized  and  shocked.    Yes,  brother^  cried  he,  there. 
The  word  smote  crushingly! — p.  92, 

Before  the  duel^  the  following  spirited  explanation  takes  place : 

*  The  prince  spoke  low,  ^ 
And  said  :  Before  you  answer  what  you  can, 
I  wish  to  tell  you,  as  a  gentlemany 

That  what  you  may  confess  ■  t.?  

Will  implicate  no  person  known  to  you. 

More  than  disquiet  in  its  sleep  ma}'  do.' — p.  93. 

Paulo  falls — and  the  event  is  anii6unced  in  Uiese  exquisite 
line^: 

*  Her  aged  nurse — 

Who,  shaking  her  old  head,  and  pressing  close 

per  withered  lips  \o  keep  , the  tearsi  that  rose-^'  p.  101. 

'  By  the  way,'  does  Mr.  tteigh  Hunt  suppose  that  the  aged 
nurses  of  Rjmini  weep  with  their  mouths?  or  doek  he  mistake 
crying  for  drivelling  ? — \r\  fact^  the  young  lady  herself  seems  to 
have  adopted  the  same  mode  of  weeping :       •    '  ^  ^ 

*  With  that,  a  keen  and  quivering  glance  of  tears 
Scarce  moves  her  patient  mouth,  and  disappears/ 

But  to  the  nurse. — She  introduces  the  messenger  of  death  to 
the  princess,  who  communicates .  his  story,  in  pursuance  of  her 
command — 

*  Something,  I'm  sure,  has  happened — tell  me  what — 
I  can  bear  all,  though  you  may  fancy  not. 

Madam,  replied  the  squir^  you  are,  I  know. 

All  sweetness— jpar«fo»  fne  for  saying  so,  . 

My  Master  bade  me  say  then,  resumed  //e. 

That  he  spoke  firmly,  when  he  told  it  me, — 

That  I  was  also^  jpadam,  ^o  your  ear 

Firmly  to  speak,  and  you  firmly  to  hear, — 

That  he  was  forced  this  day,  whether  or  no,, 

To  combat  with  the  prince;     ■     '  ' — p.  103. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Hmit's  new  principles  he  thus  announces : 

.      .  '        ■    '  With 
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*  Witli  the  endeavour  to  recur  to  a  freer  spirit  of  VQ^i^cation,  I 
have  joined  one  of  still  greater  importance,— that  of  having  a/r-^  and 
idiomatiic  cast  of  lingua^.  There  is  a  caht  of  art  as  well  as  of  ma- 
ture, though  the  former  iS  not  so  unpleasant  as  the  latter,' which  affects 
non-affectation.' — (What  does  all  this  mean  ?)-^*  But  the  proper  language 
of  poetry  is  in  fact  nothing  different  from  that  of  real  life,  an4  depends 
for  its  dignity  upon  the  strength  and  sentiment  of  what  it  speaks.  It 
is  only  adding  musical  modulation  to  what  a  ^ne  understanding  might 
actually  utter  in  the  midst  of  its  griefs  or  enjoyments.  The  poet 
therefore  should  do  as  Chaucer  or  Shakspeare  did,-— not  cppy  what  is 
obsolete  or  peculiar  in  either,  an^  more  than  they  copied  from  their 
predecessors,--^but  use  as  much  as  possible  an  .actual^  existing  Ian- 
guage, — 'omftting  of  comsei  mere  mlgarisrns  m\d  fifgitite  phrases,  which 
are  the  cant  of  ordinary  discourse,  just  as  tragedy  phrases,  deadididms^ 
and  exaggerations  of  dignity,  are  of  the  artificial  style,  and  yea^,  verilys, 
and  exaggerations  of  simplicity,,  are  of  the  natural.' — p.  kvi.  • 

This  passage,  compared  with  the  Verses  to  which  it  preliides,  af- 
fords a  moire  extraordinary  instance  of  self-delusion  than.even  Mr. 
Hunt's  notion  of  the  merit  of  his  ye|'sification ;  for  if  there  be 
one  fault  tAore  eminently  conspicuous  and  ridiculous  in  Mr.  I^unt's 
work  than  another,  it  is, — that  it  is  full  of  mere  vulgarisms  and 
fugitive  phrases  f  and  that  iti  6very  page  the  language  is — ^not  only  not 
the  actual,  existing  language,  but  an  ungrammatical,  unauthorised, 
chaotic  jargon,  such  as  we  believe  was  never  before  spoken^  much 
less  written. 

In  what  vernacular  tongue,  for  instance,  d(^s  Mr.  Hunt  find  a 
lady's  waist  <:aUed  clipsome,  (p.  10.) — or  the  shout  of  a  mob  ^  enor- 
mous/ (p.  Q.) — or  a  fit,  lightsome; — or  that  a  hero's  nose  is  '  light" 
somely  brought  down  from  a  forehead  of  clear-spirited  thought,'  (p. 
46.) — or  that  his  back  *  drops.'  lightsomely  in,  (p.  ^20.)  Where  has 
he  heard  of  a  quoit-like  drop — of  swaling  a  jerked  feather — ^^of 
iinbedinhed  music,  (p.  1 1.)— of  the  death  of  leaping. afjcents,  (p. 
3^.) — of  the  thick  reckoning  of  a  hoof,  (p.  33.) — of  a  pin-drop 
silence,  (p.  17.) — a  Veadable  look,  (p.  20.) — a  half  indifferent  won- 
derment, i^.  31 — or  of 

*  Boy-storied  trees  and  passion-plighted  spots/ — p.  38. 

of' 

>  ,  *  3)^ps  coming:  up  with  scattery  light,' — p.  4. 
or  of  self-knowledge  being 

*  Corerf,  .after  all,  in  our  complacencies'  ?— p.  38. 

We  shall  now  produce  ^  few  instances  of  wh«i  '  a  fine  under- 
standing might  utter, \  with  *  the  addition  of  musical  modulation^ 
an4  of  the  dignity  an4  strength  of  Mr.  Hunt's  sentiments  and 
expressions. 

I  I  2  A  crowd, 
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A  crowd,  which  divided  itself  into  groups,  is — 

*  the  multitude^ 

Who  got  in  clumps  ^  '  — p.  ^6. 

The  impression  made  on  these  *  clumps'  by  the  sight  of  the 
Princess,  is  thus  ^  musically'  described : 

'  There's  not  in  all  that  croud  one  gallant  being, 
Whom,  if  his  heart  were  whole,  and  rank  agreeing^ 
It  would  not Jire  to  twice  of  what  he ia* — p  10. 

*  Dignity  and  strength' — 

*  First  came  the  trumpeters  

And  as  they  sit  along  their  easy  way. 

Stately  and  heating  to  the  croud  below/ — p.  12. 
This  word  is  deservedly  a  great  favourite  with  the  poet;  he 
heaves  it  in  upon  all  occasions. 

*  The  deep  talk  heaveiJ — p.  5. 

*  With  heat'd  out  tapestry  the  windows  glow.* — p.  6. 

*  Then  heave  the  croud/ — id. 

*  And  after  a  rude  heave  from  side  to  side.'— p.  7. 

*  The  marble  bridge  comes  heaving  forth  below.' — p.  ^ 

*  Fine  understanding' — 

*  The  youth  smiles  wp,  and  with  a  to/y  grace, 
Bending  his  lifted  eyes'  p.  22. 

This  is  very  ueat : 

*  No  peevishness  there  was — 

But  a  mute  gush  of  hiding  tears  from  one. 

Clasped  to  the  core  of  him  who  yet  shed  none/ — p.  S3.. 

The  heroine  is  suspected  of  wishing  to  have  some  share  in  the 
f hoice  of  her  own  husband,  which  is  thus  elegantly  expressed : 

*  She  had  stout  notions  on  the  marrying  score* — p.  27. 

.  This  noble  use  of  the  word  score  is  afterwards  carefully  repeated 
in  speaking  of  the  Prince,  her  husband — 

*  no  suspicion  could  have  touched  him  more, 

Than  that  of  wanting  on  the  generous  score:* — p.  48. 
But  though  thus  punctilious  on  the  generous  score,  his  Highness 
had  but  a  bad  temper, 

*  And  kept  no  reckoning  with  his  sweets  and  sours* — p.  47. 
This,  indeed^  is  somewhat  qualified  by  a  previous  observation; 

that— 

*  The  worst  of  Prince  Giovanni^  as  his  bride 
Too  quickly  found,  was  an  ill-tempered  pride/ 
How  nobly  does  Mr.  Hunt  celebrate  the  combined  charms  of  the 
lair  sex^  and  the  country ! 

'The 
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'  The  two  dmnest  things  this  world  has  got, 
A  lovely  woman  in  a  rural  spot !' — p.  58. 

A  rural  spot,  indeed,  seems  to  inspire  Mr.  Hunt  with  peculiar 
elegance  and  sweetness :  for  he  says,  soon  after,  of  Prince  Paulo — 

*  For  welcome  grace,  there  rode  not  such  another, 
Nor  yet  for  strength,  except  his  lordly  brother. 
Was  there  a  court  day,  or  a  sparkling  feast, 

Or  better  still*  to  my  ideas,  at  least!  

A  summer  party  in  the  green  wood  shade.' — p.  50. 

So  much  for  this  new  invented  strength  and  dignity:  we  shall 
add  a  specimen  of  his  syntax  : 

*  But  fears  like  these  he  never  entertain'd, 

And  had  they  crossed  him,  would  have  been  disdain'd.' — p.  50. 

But  that  we  may  not  be  suspected  of  making  malicious  extracts, 
we  shall  quote,  in  extenso,  two  of  the  most  important  passages  of 
the  poehi,  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves.  The  first  is 
the  story  of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  on  which  the  plot  of  Rimini 
hingei. 

*  'Twas  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  a  bright  romance, 
That  like  a  trumpet,  made  young  pulses  dance, 

had  a  softer  note  that  shook  still  more ; — 
She  had  begun  it  but  the  night  before, 
And  read  with  a  full  heart,  half  sweet  half  sad, 
How  old  King  Ban  was  spoiled  of  all  he  had 
But  one  fair  castle :  how  one  summer's  day, 
With  his  fair  queen  and  child  he  went  away 
To  ask  the  great  King  Arthur  for  assistance ; 
How  reaching  by  himself  a  hill  at  distance 
He  turned  to  give  his  castle  a  last  look. 
And  saw  its  far  white  face :  and  how  a  smoke. 
As  he  was  looking,  burst  in  volumes  forth, 
And  good  King  Ban  saw  all  that  he  was  worth. 
And  his  fair  castle,  burning  to  the  ground, 
So  that  his  wearied  pulse  felt  over- wound 
And  he  lay  down,  and  said  a  prayer  apart 
For  those  he  loved,  and  broke  his  poor  old  heart. 
Then  read  she  of  the  queen  with  her  young  child, 
How  she  came  up,  and  nearly  had  gone  wild, 
And  how  in  journeying  on  in  her  despair. 
She  reached  a  lake  and  met  a  lady  there. 
Who  pitied  her,  and  took  the  baby  sweet 
Into  her  arms,  when  lo,  with  closing  feet 
She  sprang  up  all  at  once  like  bird  from  brake. 
And  vanished  with  him  underneath  the  lake. 
The  mother's  feelings  we  as  well  may  pass  ; — 
The  fairy  of  the  place  that  lady  was, 
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And  Launcelot  (so  the  boy  was  called)  became 

Her  inmate,  till  in  search  of  knightly  fame 

He  went  to  Arthur's  court,  and  played  his  part 

So  rarely,  and  displayed  so  frank  a  heart. 

That  what  with  all  his  charms  of  look  and  limb. 

The  Queen  Geneura  fell  in  love  with  him.:— 

And  here,  with  growing  interest  in  her  reading, 

The  princess,  doubly  fixed,  was  now  proceeding/ — p.  74,  76, 

The  other  is  the  speech  of  the  injured  husband  over  the  dead  body 
of  his  brother,  whom  he  has  jpst  shun  ibl  a  duel^  for  jDcest  and 
aduhery. 

'  But  noble  passion  touched  Giovanni's  soul ; 

He  seemed  to  feel  the  clouds  of  habit  roll 

Away  from  him  at  once,  with  all  their  scorning  ; 

And  OUT  HE  SPOKE  in  the  clear  air  of  morning  : — 

"  By  heaven,  by  heaven,  and  all  the  better  part 

Of  us  poor  creatureb  with  a  human  heart, 

I  trust  we  reap  at  last,  as  well  as  plough 

But  there,  meantime,  my  brother,  liest  tbou  ; 

And,  Paulo,  thou  wert  the  completest  knight 

That  ever  rode  with  banner  to  the  fight; 

And  thou  wert  the  most  beautiful  to  see. 

That  ever  came  in  press  of  chivalry ;  . 

And  of  a  sinful  man,  thou  wert  the  best, 

That  ever  for  his  friend  put  spear  in  rest ; 

And  thou  wert  the  most  meek  and' cordial. 

That  ever  among  ladies  eat  in  hall ; 

And  thou  wert  still,  for  all  that  bosom  gored, 

The  kindest  man,  that  ever  struck  with  sword."' — p.  99>  100. 
This  passage,  however,  like  that  which  precedes  it,  are  mere — 
versifications  we  were  about  to  say,  but — metrical  adjustments  of 
what  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  found  in  the  Specimens  of  Early  Eng- 
lish Romances.  The  first  is  too  long  for  our  purpose ;  the  second 
stands  thus ;  and  the  reader,  if  he  thinks  it  worth  his  while,  .may 
compare  it  with  the  new  version.  To  us,  the, old  romance  has  far 
more  of  poetry,  of  sentiment  and  of  nature.  ^ 

*  And  now,  I  dare  say,'  (it  is  Sir  Bohort  who  speaks,)  '  that  ther  thou 
lyest,  Sir  Lancelot,  thou  were  never  matched  of  none  earthly  Knight's 
hands.  And  thou  were  the  curteist  knight  that  ever  bore  shielde;  and 
thou  were  the  truest  freende  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode  horse ; 
and  thou  were  the  truest  lover,  of  a  synful  man,  that  ever  loved  wo- 
man. •  And  thou  were  the  kindest  man  that  ever  stroke  with  swerde. 
And  thou  were  the  goodliest  person  that  ever  came  among  prece  (press) 
of  knyghtes.  And  thou  were  the  meekest  mai),'  and  the  gentilest  that 
ever  eate  in  hal  among  ladies.  And  thou  were  the  sternest  knyght  to 
thy  mortall  foe  that  ever  put  spere  in  the  rest.'— vol.  i.  p.  387. 

After  these  extracts,  we  have  but  one  word  more  to  say  of  Mr. 
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Hunt's  poetry;  which  is^  that  amidst  all  his  vanity,  vulgarity, 
ignorance,  and  coarseness,  there  are  here  and  there  some  well- 
executed  descriptions,  and  occasionally  a  line  of  which  the  sena^ 
and  the  expression  are  good — ^The  interest  of  the*  story  itself  is  so 
great  that  we  do  not  think,  it  wholly  lost^ven  in  Mr.  Hunt's  hands. 
He  has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  telling  it  with  decency ;  and,  bating 
the  qualities  of  versification,  expression,  and  dignity,  on  which  he 
peculiarly  piques  himself,  and  in  which  he  has  utterly  failed,  the 
poem  is  one  which,  in  our  opinion  at  least,  may  be  read  with  satis- 
faction after  G alt's  Tragedies.  ' 

Mr.  Hunt  prefixes  to  his  work  a  dedication  to  Lord  Byron,  in 
which  he  assumes  a  high  tone,  aini  talks  big  of  hts  ^ feUotsj-dignity* 
and  independence :  what  fellow-dignity  may  mean,  we  know  notj 
perhaps  the  dignity  of  a  fellow ;  but  this  we  will  say,  that  Mr. 
Hunt  is  not  more  unlucky  in  his  pompous  pretension  to  versificift-^ 
tion  and  good  language,  than  he  is  in  that  which  he  makes,  in 
this  dedication,  to  proper  spirit,  as  he  calls  it,  and  fellow-dignity; 
for  we  never,  in  so  few  lines,  saw  so  many  clear  marks  of  the  vul- 
gar impatience  of  a  low  man,  conscious  and  aaliamed  of  his 
wretched  vanity,  and  labouring,  with  coarse  flippancy,  to  scram- 
ble over  the  bounds  of  birth  and  education,  and  fidget  hunself  into 
die  stout'heartedness  of  being  familiar  with  a  lobd. 


Art.  X.  Du  Congrh  de  Fienne,  par  M.  de  Pradt,  Auteur  de 
I'Antidote^UA  Cougr^s  de  Radstadt,  de  THistoire  de  1' Ambassade 
4  Varsovie,  &c.    Deux  tomes,    8vo.    Paris.  18l5. 

Ti/r  DE  PRADT  has  again  appeared  before  us,  and  we  are 
-LvX*  rejoiced  that  he  has  done  so : — for  although  the  formal  settle- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  Europe  docs  not  admit  of  the  same  vivacity 
of  description,  or  dramatic  effect  with  which  he  has  dressed  up  the 
account  of  his  Mission  to  Warsaw ;  yet  he  has  contrived  to  enliven 
a  most  unpromising  subject,  and  ie  interest  by  the  ingenuity  of  some 
of  his  speculations,  though  the  solidity  of  many  of  them  may  be 


More  acute  than  profound,  M.  de  Pradt,  like  many  speculative 
writers  in  this  country,  has  recommended  the  adoption  of  several 
visionary  schemes  whidi,  though  plausible  enough  in  theory,  could 
not  possibly  succeed  iu  practice ;  andjhe  endeavours  to  call  our 
attention  to  the  points  which  have  chiefly  occupied  his  mind  by 
referring  to  some  publications  of.  his  in  the  early  part  of  the  late 
war,  from  one  of  which  he  maLes  copious  extracts. 

We  observe  that  the  enumeration  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  diplo- 
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luatic  functions  formerly  exercised  by  M.  de  Pradt  is  omitted  in  the 
title-page  of  the  prc»fertt  book:  whether  this  proceeds  from  the  neg- 
lect manifested  towards  the  clerical  order,  of  which  he  bitterly^ 
complains,  or  from  some  unpleasant  recollection  of  the  humilia- 
tions to  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he  was  exposed  at 
Warsaw,  we  do  not  pretend  to  say ; — but  amidst  much  avowed 
impartiality,  the  Abb6  is  still  a  Frenchman ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
contempt  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  late  master,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  Buonaparte  is  still  the  object  of  his  highest  admiration  : 
*  II  ^toit  le  plus  grand  guerrier,  le  plus  puissant  monarque  qui  soit 
pass6  sur  la  terre' — ^  ce  n'^toit  pas  la  coalition,  ce  sont  les  id6es  Iib6- 
rales  qui  Tout  d6tr6ne — and  it  is  to  the  climate  alone,  in  his  view 
of  the  subject,  that  Russia  is  indebted  for  the  overtlirow  of  the 
enemy  who  dared  to  attack  her  in  her  fastnesses. 

M.  de  Pradt  has  observed  no  sort  of  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
his  paterials,  and  he  has  moreover  indulged  in  very  frequent  repe- 
titions of  the  same  sentiments ;  we  must  endeavour,  however,  to 
follow  him  through  the  intricate  mazes  of  his  speculative  diplo- 
macy, in  the  best  way  we  can. 

he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  Vienna,  certainly  not 
employed  there  in  any  official  capacity,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  aqcount  for  the  intimate  acquamtance  which  he  affects  to* display 
with  all  that  took  place  at  the  Congress.  We  have  not  heard  that 
he  was  suspended  over  that  august  assembly  in  the  manner 
Buonaparte  is  represented  by  the  caricaturist;  nor  does  he  intimate 
that  the  Chamber  of  Debate  was  tlirown  open  to  him  by  the  inter- 
vention of  any  communicative  demon;  and  yet,  without  som« 
friendly  aid  of  this  de^ription,  we  shpuld  hardly  conceive  that  he 
is  justiiied  in  pronouncing,  in  the  confident  tone  which  he  assumes, 
upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  great  men  assembled  there.  That 
they  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  conduct  matters  so  as  to 
merit  his  approbation  is  quite  evident,  and  it  is  no  less  clear  that, 
as  the  Abb6  was  accused  by  Buonaparte  of  being  the  sole  obstacle 
to  his  grand  project  of  universal  empire;  there  is  still  but  one  man, 
in  his  opinion,  capable  of  restoring  Europe  to  a  state  of  permanent 
tranquillity,  and  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaos  produced  by  so 
many  years  of  anarchy  and  misrule.  Who  that  person  is,  we  per- 
fectly comprehend;  and  indeed^i  as  M.  de  Pradt,  in  the  conclusion 
of  his  twenty-fifth  chapter,  calls  upon  us,  with  much  apparent  self- 
satisfaction,  to  compare  the  plan  there  given  for  the  better  ordering 
of  Europe,  with  that  actually  pursued  by  the  Congress,  we  do  not 
take  much  merit  to  ourselves  for  our  success  in  divination :  but  why, 
while  enumerating  those  points  on  which  the  Congress  deserve 
praise,  he  should  applaud  the  celerity  with  which  they  brought  mat- 
ters 
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ters  of  sudi  ditferent  import  to  a  close^  when  he  subsequently 
blames  them  for  the  dilatoriness  of  their  proceedings,  we  do  not 
quite  comprehend ;  nor  is  it  apparent,  when  he  finds  fault  with  the 
partial  attention  bestowed  on  objects  of  minor  importance,  to  the 
neglect  of  that  enlarged  view  of  things  which  the  occasion  required, 
how  a  complicated  operation,  such  as  the  restoration  of  Europe  after 
the  couvulsions  she  had  suffered,  could  possibly  be  effected,  without 
going  deeply  into  a  variety  of  details  which,  although  comparatively 
unimportant  in  theniselves,  were  essentially  necessary  to  be  adjusted 
for  the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

With  the  importance  of  the  work  for  which  so  many  plenipoten- 
tiaries were  assembled,  he  appears  to  be  fully  and  duly  impressed^ 
as  well  as  with  the  difficulti^  which  they  had  to  combat  in  the 
attention  which  private  treaties  demand,  as  well  as  particular  inte- 
rests. *  What  Europe  chiefly  required  at  their  hands,'  says  he> 
^  ivas  stability  and  repose.  This  was  the  general  cry  from  St. 
Petersburg  to  Cadiz ;  and  a  degree  of  public  spirit,  a  disregard  of 
all  personal  considerations,  was  expected  from  their  deliberatioiis, 
which  had  never  been  manifested  on  any  former  discussions  of  a 
similar  nature.'  But  the  evil  spirit,  according  to  his  notions,  pre- 
dominated ;  each  man,  as  usual,  carved  out  for  himself,  and  the 
fairest  occasion  has  been  lost  of  ensuring  a  state  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity to  the  world.* — ^The  sins  of  omission,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mission, which  may  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
assembled^  are,  in  the  Abb6's  opinion,  manifold  and  serious ; 
though  he  does  not  deny  that  the  principles  upon  which  they  started 
were  just  and  honourable. 

'  At  the  epoch  of  its  restoration,'  says  hcf,  *  Europe  might  be  said  to 
be  divided  into  two  zones ;  amongst  the  general  clash  of  arms,  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  North  and  of  Germany  might  be  seen  on  one  hand  steadily 
advancing  at  the  head  of  their  own  armies  to  the  accompilishraent  of  one 
great  object,  the  capture  of  Paris;  whilst  from  the  opposite  quarter 
issued  those  kings  to  whom  belonged  of  right  the  thrones  which  neces- 
sarily became  vacant  by  the  fall  of  Buonaparte.  To  the  exertions  of 
the  North  the  kings  of  the  South  are  indebted  for  the  crowns  they  now. 
wear,  and  that  without  effort  on  their  part.' 


♦  For  ttie  benefit  of  ihose  who  are  inclined  to  complain  of  the  subserviency  of  Eng- 
land to  the  private  schemes  of  the  continental  powers,  we  shall  transcribe  the  following 
curious  note  from  a  valuable  piece  of  old  biography,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  our 
neighbours  had,  in  former  times,  a  due  sense  of  our  diplomatic  inferiority  ;  and  that  our 
tone  in  negociating  was  at  that  time  very  different  from  this  of  the  present  day. 

Speaking  of  the  treaty  made  between  the  Emperor  and  Fnmcis  I.  after  the  battle  of 
Pavia — '  The  Frenchmen,'  says  tlie  writer,  '  of  late  dayes  made  a  Piay,  or  disguising, 
at  Paris,  in  which  the  Emperor  daunsed  with  the  Pope,  and  the  French  King,  and 
wearied  them;  the  King  of  England  sitting  on  a  bye  bench,  and  looking  on.  And 
when  it  was  asked  why  he  daunsed  not  ?  it  was  answered,  that  he  sate  there  but  ta 
paye  the  minstrels  their  wage^^  as  who  should  say,  wee  paid  for  all  men's  daunsing.*^ 
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M.  de  Pradt  expresses  regret  that  those  who  had  done  so  much 
did.not  do  more,  and  take  upon  themselves  for  a  ^une  to  direct 
the  internal  concerns  of  the  governments  which  they  had  re-esta- 
blished ;  but  a  difference  of  feeling  must  always  exist  between  those 
who  confer  and  those  who  receive  favours,  and  all  interference 
beyond  what  was  absolutely  necessary,  would  have  been  clearly 
impolitic.  How  far  the  sovereigns  so  recalled  from  exile  have 
fulfilled  the  duties  to  which  they  were  obliged  to  attend,  on  their 
return  to  power ;  and  whether  the  allies,  who,  by  their  unparalleled 
perseverance  and  unanimity,  have  succeeded  in  removing  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  repose  of  mankind,  have  been  consistent  in  their 
endeavours  to  ensure  its  stability  by  the  subsecjuelnt  arrangements  at 
Vienna,  are  points  for  serious  consideration. 

In  discussmg  the  different  courses  which  the  Congress  might 
have  pursued,  the  Abbe  allows  that  the  restoration  of  things  to  the 
state  in  which  they  were  in  l.TSQ^  would  have  been  a  hopeless 
attempt; — new  people  and  new  interests  had  intervened,  and  sacri- 
fices by  no  means  palatable  would  have  been  required  from.everj^ 
power  concerned.  Some  other  process  therefore  was  to  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  following  general  principles,  he  conteives,  were  proba- 
bly laid  down  by  the  Congress  at  the  outset : — 

*1.  To  provide  for  the  safety  of  Germany,  which  has  been  in  great 
measure  rendered  secure  by  the  transfer  into  other  hands  of  some  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  on  the  frontier  of  France,  and  by  the  near  ,ap- 
proximation  of  the  territories  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands, who  are  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  very  gates. 

2.  The  reservation  of  vacant  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  indemnity 
to  those  who  had  suffered  by  unjust  spoliation. 

3.  A  general  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  considei*ed  as  a 
constitutional  part  of  every  government,  and  conformable  to  the  in- 
crease of  learning  amongst  them,  and  to  the  present  more  enlightened 
state  of  civilized  society. 

4.  And  the  restoration  of  every  man,  as  much  as  possible,  to  his  own 
possessions.' 

Let  us  examine  how  far  a  strict  adherence  to  these  principles 
would  have  contributed  to  the  interests  jg^f  Europe,  as  far  as  relates 
to  the  three  points  which  our  author  considers  most  material  to  her 
welfare,  viz. 

*  1.  The  putting  down  (amortisseraent)  of  that  military  spirit  which 
prevails  in  an  unusual  degree  in  every  state. 

2.  The  re-establishment  of  order  in  France — and 

3.  The  conclusion  of  the  troubles  now  existing  in  Spanish  South 
America,  by  the  emancipation  of  that  country/ 

The  prodigious  increase  which  of  late  years  bias  taken  place  in 
the  standing  army  of  every  state,  appears  to  have  excited  very 
serious  appreliensions  in  the  mind  of  M.  de  Pradt;  and  at  these 
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fears  are  not  confined  to  his  breast  alone,  and  it  has  become  a  Sub- 
ject of  great  interest  from  the  discussions  which  have  lately  arisen 
m  Parliament  respecting  the  military  peace-establishment  proposed 
for  this  country,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  whether  the 
alarm  which  has  been  created  rests  upon  reasonable  grounds,  or  on 
mistaken  notions  of  the  intentions  of  government,  and  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  object  in  view. 

*  Europe/  says  M.  de  Pradt,  '  may  now  with  security  venture 
to  disarm,  having  witnessed  the  failure  of  the  great  attempts  at 
universal  empire,  the  last  of  which  was  tried  by  Buonaparte.'  But 
is  there  any  apparent  symptom  of  such  a  state  of  repose  ?  Can  we 
safely  assume  that  the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Janus  will  long  remain 
shut,  when  he  tells  us  that '  Europe  has  now  become  a  great  bar- 
rack, and  that  of  her  population,  which  amounts  to  150  millions, 
three  are  compiiited  to  be  employed  in  the  profession  of  arms  ?' 

What  the  peace-establishment  of  Russia  may  be,  we  pretend 
not  to  know — her  regular  force  will  probably  undergo  but  little 
reduction,  though  her  militia  will  of  course  be  disbanded.  This, 
however,  is  known,  that  Austria  purposes  still  to  keep  up  an  army 
of  i^00,000  men,  and  Prussia  of  200,000 ;  and  though  the  fate 
of  empires,  as  De.  Pradt  observes,  may  be  as  readily  decided  by 
a  small  as  a  great  army,  (for  Caesar  had  but  22,000  men  at  Pbar- 
salia,  and  Henry  IV.  only  10,000  at  Ivry,)  yet  any  consider- 
able addition  to  the  military  force  of  one  state  must  naturally  be 
followed  by  a  proportionate  increase  in  that  of  another ;  and  Eng- 
land is  therefore,  to  a  certain  degree,  compelled  to  square  her 
conduct  by  that  of  her  neighbours. 

But  it  may  be  urged  that,  during  the  actual  existence  of  peace, 
a  great  reduction  of  our  army  may,  with  the  more  safety,  be  carried 
into  effect,  from  the  facility  with  which  its  ranks  may  be  recruited 
on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  from  the  embodying  of  the  militia  of 
the  country. 

Now,  though  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  the  services  rendered 
during  the  late  war  by  this  constitutional  defence,  and  are  well 
aware,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  same  undisciplined  anay  of  the  lord 
and  his  vassals,  which  we  read  of  in  its  original  establishment ;  yet 
no  one,  we  imagine,  will  deny,  that  a  well  regulated  standing 
army  must  be  superior  to  eVery  militia,  and  that  a  nation  which 
depends  for  its  defence  upon  a  force  composed  solely  of  the  latter, 
must  always  be  liable  to  the  hostile  incursions  of  any  ambitious 


If  we  go  back  to  ancient  times,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe,  hov/ 
the  standing  army  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  (which  was  the  first  that 
we  know  of,)  after  successively  subduing  the  militia  of  Greece, 
though  well  disciplined  and  regulated,  and  the  efieminate  militia  of 
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Persia,  was  itself  overcome  by  the  superior  standing  army  of 
Rome. 

TLTie  fate  of  Carthage  too,  so  often  predicted  of  ourselves  from 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  is  still  more  worthy  of  notice. — From 
the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  beginning  of  the  second, 
the  Carthaginian  was  in  fact  a  standing  army,  under  the  command 
of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Uamiibai :  whilst  the  discipline  of 
the  Roman  army  became  so  relaxed,  that  when  the  latter  led  his 
troops  into  Italy,  Rome  could  only  oppose  to  him  a  disorganized 
and  undisciplined  force;  and  to  this,  in  a  great  measure,  may  be 
attributed  the  disastrous  days  of  Trebia,  Thrasymene,  and  Cannae^ 
In  Spain  also,  the  veteran  army  of  the  Carthaginians  M'as  opposed 
to  the  Roman  militia,  and  it  was  only  by  degiees,  as  the  latter 
gained  experience,  that  the  superiority  of  UannibaLdecreased. 
He  was  called  home  at  last  to  defend  Carthage,  and  at  the  battle 
of  2^ma,  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  republic,  the  chief  part 
of  the  force  which  that  great  general  commanded,  was  composed 
of  the  African  militia. 

We  find  that  the  non-existence  of  any  regular  military  force  in 
France,  beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  security  of  the 
King's  person,  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  against  maintaining 
a  large  peace-establishment  at  present  in  this  country ;  but  upou 
this  point  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  we  should  entertah)  Jess 
apprehensions  from  the  largest  regular  force  which  our  rival 
could  reasonably  propose  to  support,  thau  we  do  from  the  discon- 
tented bodies  of  lean  and  hungry  conspirators  with  which  France 
still  abounds. 

It  cannot  be  disputed,  that  a  restless  and  ungovernable  spirit, 
which  unfits  a  man  for  more  quiet  enjoyments,  an  indifference  to 
blood,  and  a  prodigality  of  human  life,  are  the  necessary  results  of 
a  too  long  continuance  in  military  habits.  The  alternations  of  hope 
and  fear,  the  bustle  and  activity  which  belong  to  the  soldier  s  life, 
have  irresistible  charms  for  a  great  portion  of  mankind ;  and  the 
idleness  which,  in  most  cases,  pervades  the  c*amp  or  the  winter- 
quarters  of  troops,  when  not  actually  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
are  with  difficulty  exchanged  for  the  peaceful  employments  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society.  If,  in  our  own  land,  this  transition  is 
rarely  to  be  met  with,  in  other  countries  it  can  still  less  frequently 
occur.  No  iuiperial  ukase  can  restore  to  their  original  habits,  that 
formidable  soldiery,  whose  gigantic  appearance  struck  terror  into 
the  inhabitants  of  Paris  ;  nor  does  the  serf  who  has  once  been  en- 
rolled as  a  soldier,  ever  return  to  the  condition  of  a  stave.  The 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  was  one  oit  the  greatest  improve- 
ments introduced  by  Peter  the  Great  into  the  Russian  £mpire, 
for  by  itSr  means  the  law  of  the  sovereign  is  carried  into  effect  with 
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irresistible  force,  in  the  most  distant  part  of  his  dominions  :  and 
as  Jong  as  the  spirit  of  conquest  which  is  said  to  pervade  the  * 
Russian  cabinet,  can  be  supposed  to  exist,  it  would  be  highly  in- 
consistent in  those  yfho  see  danger  in  every  movement  of  that 
power,  to  counsel  any  great  reduction  in  the  army  of  other  states. 
Military  habits  will  douM^ssgive  place  by  degrees  to  more  peace- 
able feelings  ia  the  greater  part  of  the  continent :  in  France,  wher* 
it  assumes  a  less  legitimate  character,  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Buo- 
naparte's followers  must  be  completely  quaslied,  before  the  govern- 
ment can  feel  that  permanence  and  security  which  it  ought  to  pos- 
sess. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Vienna  could 
not  provide  for  a  geijeral  reduction  of  the  military  force  in  Europie, 
because  the  military  spirit  in  France  was,  at  that  time,  too  unbro- 
ken, and  the  French  armies  too  numerous,  to  admit  of  it.  But  the 
opportunity  wanting  in  that  instance  was,  to  a  certain  point,  offered 
by  the  events  of  ihe  last  campaign  ;  and  the  same  plenipotentiaries 
were  then  not  backward  in  taking  advantage  of  it.  The  remnant 
of  the  imperial  army  has,  as  we  know,  been  dispersed,  'and  the 
military  force  of  France  is  not  now  in  a  condition  to  alarm  Europe. 
This,  we  admit,  is  the  first  great  step  towards  the  re-establishmeht 
of  peaceable  and  orderly  habits.  The  same  principle  of  reduction, 
ho wever,  cannot  yet  be  applied  to  the  other  leading  nations,  because 
the  turbulent  dispositions  continuing  to  exist  in  France,  and  in  some 
of  those  countries  where  the  Revolution  has  been  most  felt,  still 
require  to  be  watched,  and  repressed  by  the  conquerors.  It  is  but 
just  and  right  that  England,  who  has  so  large  an  interest  at  stake, 
should  subscribe  her  contingent  to  this  object  of  general  concern. 
But  if,  as  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  the  five  years  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  should  produce  its  intended  effect, 
the  close  of  that  period  may,  and  probably  will,  be  distinguished  by 
some  further  step  towards  the  accomplishment  of  what  our  author 
conceives  to  be  so  ej*sential  for  the  permanent  repose  of  Europe. 

We  come  now  to  what  is  considered  by  M.  de  Pradt  as  the 
second  point  of  importance  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  the  re- 
establishment  in  France  of  good  order  and  tranquillity. 

The  reign  of  misrule  had  so  long  existed  in  that  unhappy 
country,  and  so  numerous  were  those  whose  interest  it  became  to 
desire  its  continuation,  that  in  effecting  a  restoration  of  this  kind, 
unprecedented  difficulties  must  naturally  occur:  France  appeared 
before  the  Congress  in  a  character  totally  distinct  from  that  M-hich 
she  had  ever  assumed  at  any  former  peiiod,  and  in  one  which  could 
pot  fail  to  be  extremdy  humiliating  to  her  national  pride ;  instead 
of  taking  the  lead  as  formerly,  she  was  now  only  admitted,  by  a  sort^ 
of  courtesy,  to  assist  in  the  deliberations  going  forward;  and  from 
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feeling  of  conscious  inferiority,  her  voice  was  but  feebly  excited 
in  the  dtscussion  of  the  great  questions  depending. 

If,  as  it  may  be  contended,  the  remonstrances  made  by  France 
have  preserved  to  Augustus  some  part  pf  his  dominions,  her  in- 
terference has,-  we  apprehend,  rather  contributed  to  throw  obsta- 
cles in  the  way  of  the  permanent  tranquillity  of  Europe,  than 
assisted  in  the  conipletion  of  so  desirable  a  work,  and  that,  witiiout 
materially  benefiting  the  cause  she  espoused;  for  a  more  «iipromis- 
ing  situation  cannot  well  be  conceived,  than  that  of  the  King 
of  Saxony  at  present,  *  shorn,  as  he  is,  of  those  beams'  which 
were  so  necessary  to  the  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  security  of 
bis  dominions.  By  her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  France,  ac- 
cording to  M,  de  Pradt,  has  alienated  th^  good  offices  of  Prus- 
sia, which  it  should  have  been  her  first  object  to  preserve ;  and 
she  has  lost  sight  of  that  mate^rial  principle  which  the  new  state 
of  Europe  so  strongly  points  out,  viz.  to  strengthen  as  much  as 
possible  the  hands  of  the  second-rate .  powers  of  Germany,  such 
as  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Hanover,  and,  more  especially,  of  Prussia, 
and  thereby  form  a  barrier  to  the  incursions  of  the  giant  of  the 
North. 

The  humiliating  condition  to  which  France  is  now  reduced,  as 
is  well  observed  by  the  author  before  us,  exhibits  to  surrounding 
nations  the  sti;ongest  picture  of  the  danger  to  which  the  liberties  of 
a  country  must  be  exposed,  when  they  are  entrusted  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  any  individual,  without  reserve ;  and  there  is  perhaps 
nothing  more  remarkable,  during  a  period  distinguished  by  the 
.  most  extraordinary  events  of  every  description,  than  the  tameness 
with  which  the  most  irritable  and  volatile  people  upon  eartb  have 
submitted  to  the  iron  yoke  of  the  different  governments  to  which 
fliey  have  been  subject  in  succession  during  the  last  twenty  years : 
the  reign  of  terror  which,  under  different  forms,  has  been  perpe- 
tuated, appears  to  have  palsied  all  the  energies  of  the  lower  or- 
ders ;  and  such  has  at  all  times,  until  lately,  been  the  vigilance  of 
the  police,  and  the  various  agents  of  the  ruUng  powers,  that  no  man 
has  felt  equiil  to  any  attempt  at  extriqating  himself  from  the  toils 
which  were  so  skilfully  thrown  around  him. 

*  Properly  speaking,  there  have  only  been  dictatorships  in  France 
ffom  the  14lh  of  July,  1789,  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1815. 
The  Constituent  Assembly  was  a  dictatorship  of  thirty  months.  What 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was,  cannot  be  stated  in  too  strong  terms, — the 
transition  from  a  mona)'chy  impossible  to  be  maintained,  into  a  democracy 
as  impracticable  to  be  defined  :  a  democracy  rendered  hideous  by  its 
conduct,  frightful  by  the  horrid  g^randeur  of  its.  acts,  incessantly  bor- 
dering oh  the  extremes  of  coi^rage  ^md  ferocity*  The  Legislative  As- 
sembly could  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  space  between  these  colossi. 
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of  which  it  rather  marked  the  separation  than  becam^  th&hOQd  of  con^ 
nexion. 

*  The  Directory  seized,  lost,  and  regained  the  dictatorial  posrer.  It 
availed  itself  of  the  18th  Fructidor  to  repossess  itself  of  it.  The  I8th 
Brumaire  was  made  subservient  to  the  measure  of  its  removal.  The 
same  absolute  power  has  uniformly  prevailed  till  the  3lst  of  March, 
1814.  It  re-appeared  under  Buonaparte  the  20th  of  March,  ISl-S.'-r- 
vol.  ii.  p.  221. 

M.  de  Pradt,  with  a  laudable  parthUity  for  '  France  and 
Frenchmen^^  endeavours  to  exculpate  liis  countrymen  from  the 
charge  of  ambition^  and  )ie  is  so  far  right,  when,  in  sepanating^ 
the  cause  of  the  ruler  and  his  satellites  from  that  of  the  people  of 
France,  he  says,  '  Elle  a  toujours  ixi  instruqient  et  ^ujct,  mais 
jamais  objet  dans  tout  ce  qui  a  6t6  eetrepris.' — But  when  he  tells 
this  same  people,  in  a  consolatory  address,  that  '  they  >had  not 
been  conquered ;  that  although  Eui  ope,  armed  cap^pee,  has 
twice  been  compelled  to  march  throng  their  territories,  it  has 
only  been  a  procession  for  tlie  celebration  of  peace it  appears 
to  us  that  bis  patriotism  has  led  him  astray,  and  that  be  is  mislead- 
ing those  whom  he  profei^ses  to  enlighten :  for,  we  should  be  glad 
to  ask  the  Abbe,  whether  there  is  any  Frenchman  who  has  not 
taken  to  biniselif  (^nd  it  wQuId  be  quite  unnatural  if  jt  were  other- 
wise) some  small  share  of  national  satisfaction  at  the  triumphs 


lie  who  identified  himself  with  uie  cause  of  France  in  better  times, 
ought  not,  in  faii^ness,  tp  expect  to  escape  without  bearing  his  pait 
of  the  national  humiliation. 

We  would  ask  the  Abb6  also,  whether  the  re^oratipn  of  the 
plunder,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  Louvre,  was  not  a 
source  of  public  regret  in  France,  though  it  was  an  act  of  jus- 
tice which  every  honest  Frenchman  should  have  been  anxioit»  to 
perform  ?  And  \ye  must  he  allowed  to  express  our  conviction, 
that  no  hope  can  l^e  justly  entertained  of  a  subsidence  of  the  mi* 
litary  spirit  which  at  present  pervades  France,  if  the  national  tii- 
i  nity  is  to  be  absurdly  fed,  as  it  is,  by  such  writers  as  M.  de  Pradt, 
\vho  endeavolur  to  disgiiise  the  disasters  which  have  happened  to 
the  country. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  after  what  has  happened  of  late  years,  that 
tlhe  conduct  of  France  should  still  be  an  object  of  distrust,  and 
that  no^easures,  which  are  grating  to  her  national  pride,  should  have 
lieen  considered  essentially  necessary  to  the  repose  of  Europe. 
;    —We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  those  which  have  been  adopted 
are  as  mild  in  their  operation,  and  as  efficient  as  any  which  could 
i    have  been  devised.    The  temporary  occupation  of  such  of  her 
c    frontiers^  and  of  her  fortresses,  as  might  the  most  readily  be  em-* 
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ployed  for  offensive  operations^  and  in  a  quarter  where  our  all^ 
are  the  most  defenceless^  cannot  be  objected  to ;  and  although  the 
contrary  has  been  asserted,  the  temporary  embarrassment  which 
may  be  created  by  the  pecuniary  indemnity  which  she  is  called 
upon  to  pay,  can  bear  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  lasting  heart- 
burnings which  would  have  been  excited  by  demanding  any  per- 
manent cession  of  territory.    In  point  of  fact,  the  finances  of 
France  are,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  a  far  more  flourishing 
condition  than  those  of  any  of  her  neighbours :  whilst  the  resour- 
ces of  every  other  state  have  been  gradually  exhausted  in  tie  late 
contest,  she  alone  has  been  living  at  the  expense  of  otliers ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  predictions  of  Sir  Francis  Dlvernois,  and  other 
writers  on  the  subject,  she  has  fewer  financial  difficulties  to  contend 
with  at  this  moment  than  any  of  the  powers  who  were  lately  dp- 
posed  to  her : — much  individual  distress  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  found 
in  the  country  from  the  long  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  total 
stop  to  many  peaceful  occupations,  which  the  ambitious  projects 
of  Buonaparte   occasioned  ;   but  France  has  suffered  nothing 
at  the  hands  of  the  allies  which  a  good  government  may  not  easily 
repair;  and,  to  employ  the  exulting  language  of  M.  de  Pradt, 
whilst  her  vineyards  yield  their  increase,  and  her  olive  grounds  their 
fruit,  she  need  not  despair  of  effectually  recovering  from  her  pre- 
sent difficulties. 

During  the  reign  of  the  ex-emperor,  the  appetite  of  the  Pari- 
sians, for  parade  and  show  was  gratified  at  the  expense  of  more 
material  benefits :  though  he  did  less  for  the  embellishment  of 
Paris  than  is  contended  by  his  admirers,  yet  both  in  that  city,  and 
in  every  part  of  his  empire,  the  national  vanity  was  studiously  fos- 
tered by  public  works  of  various  descriptions,  calculated  to  trans- 
mit to  posterity  the  glory  of  the  French  arms.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  instances,  he  strikingly  displayed  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  people  he  had  to  govern ;  and  no  fault 
could  justly  be  found  with  him  for  the  indulgence  of  this  taste,  if 
his  government  had  been  marked  with  other  qualities  of  more  es-^ 
sential  importance  to  the  welfare  of, his  people;  for  though^  as 
M.  de  Pradt  observes,  the  flourishing  and  independent  state  of 
a  country  should  not  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  public  edi- 
fices, but  by  the  general  air-of  stability  aiid  grandeur  which  per- 
vades its  private  buildings  ;  yet  we  consider  it  to  be  no  trivial  part 
of  the  duty  of  those  in  power,  by  the  employment  of  those  means 
which  individuals  cannot  possess,  to  hold  out  proper  models  to 
the  public  taste,  and  a  due  encouragement  to  the  rising  genius  of 
dieir  countrymen. 

'  Malheur,'  says  M.  de  Pradt,  '  aux  pays  dont  les  artistes 
s'emparent !'  This  may  truly  be  said  both  of  countries  and  indivi- 
duals. 
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duals,  but  it  does  not,  by  any  means,  apply  to  the  state  of  France 
under  the  late  government — ^The  arts  in  reality  languished,  though 
ostentatiously  encouraged.  The  sciences  were,  as  they  still  cop- 
tinue,  at  the  lowest  ebb ;  and  to  provfs  bow  little  re^i  tas^  e^r 
isted  in  France,  and  how  completely  the  '  good  citizens  ojf  Paris' 
mere  unworthy  of  the  pluivler  which  their  emperor  had  acquired, 
we  have  only  to  mention  that  tbeur  painters,  ^  magnas  inter  ope» 
iQope9,'  disdained  to  profit  by  the  riches  of  the  Louvre,  from 
an  avowed  preference  for  their  own  tawdry  and  insipid  perform-* 
ances. 

Public  order,  and  a  long  continuance  in  good  behaviour,  can 
alone  restore  France  to  the  confidence  of  her  neighbours.  She 
has  many  prepossessions  against  her  to  overcome,  and  Europe  much 
to  forget  and  forgive.  Let  Frenchmen,  as  the  Abb6  recommends, 
^hew  that '  Constance  et  dignit^  dans  le  malheur'  which  would  so  well 
become  them.  Let  them  endeavour  to  restore  the  lustre  of  th^ 
French  character,  by  emulating  the  estimable  qualities  for  whicb> 
their  ancestors  were  distinguished,  and  ^  that  country  which  gavq^ 
birth  to  Montesquieu,  Pascal,  Bossuet,  and  F^nelon,  will  again 
become  the  abode  of  reason,  as  it  has  been  the  quarter  where  th^ 
sociable  powers  of  men  have  been  most  advantageously  called  int# 
action.' 

The  third  point  which  the  Abb6  considers  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  Europe  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation ;  and  ii| 
this  age,  when,  as  he  observes,  the  acquisition  of  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  commerce  of  the  world  is  become  the  principal  olyec^ 
of  modern  war,  every  step  which  throws  open  a  new  field  for  its 
extensioo  is  a  matter  of  infinite  in^)ortance  to  the  interests  of 
civilized  society.  Hence  it  becomes  desirable,  for  the  sake  of 
the  rest  of  the  European  commonwealth,  as  well  as  for  her  own 
prosperity,  that  Russia  should  introduce  a  greater  degree  of  civi- 
lization into  the  distant  parts  of  her  dominions ;  that  Moldavia 
and  Walachia  should  be  annexed  to  her  territory  at  the  expense  of 
the  Turk,  and  that  Egypt  should  be  placed  in  hands  that  m^ht 
render  that  country  a  mart  for  the  commodities  of  Europe.  Inis 
cannot  be  done  under  its  present  masters,  who  are  inimical  to  all 
improvement  in  civilization,  and  to  commercial  pursuits  of  every 
kind ;  their  expulsion  therefore  from  Europe  has  for  some  time  been 
considered  a  matter  of  importance  by  some  politicians ;  but,  as  is 
well  explained  in  the  following  passage,  it  is  not  the  territorial, 
but  moral  conquest  of  Turkey,  which  would  benefit  mankind; 
and  on  looking  at  the  probable  issue  of  events,  it  does  not  appear 
clear,  that  the  banishment  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  into  Asia  would 
materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  people  09  this  side  th^ 
Jlellespont  who  are  subject  to  its  sway. 
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.  *  It  is  not  Ihc  territorial,  but  the  moral  conquest  of  Turkey,  that 
ought  to  occupy  our  attention.  A  greater  degree  of  civilisation  must 
be  introduced  there ;  the  arts,  the  manners,  the  taste,  but  not  the  arms 
of  Europe.  The  edifice  of  barbarism,  that  weighs  down  this  unhappy 
country,  and  renders  it  unproductive  to  Europe,  must  be  undermined. 
The  unfortunate  Selim  had  marked  out  this  transition  to  the  manners 
of  Europe ;  and  the  latter  has  the  greatest  interest  in  seeing  the  Turkish 
empire  follow  the  course  he  had  entered  upon.' — vol.  ii.  p. 

M.  de  Pradt  finds  fault  with  the  Congress  for  not  having  dedi- 
cated a  killer  portion  of  its  attention  to  the  settlement  of  the  trou* 
bles  in  South  America;  we  know  not  whether  be  is  correct  in  as^ 
fumingy  that  no  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made  at  the  time  ;  bul 
we  should  be  disposed  to  say^  that  such  interference  between  the 
parent  state  and  its  colonies  was  utterly  uncalled  for  and  unneces- 
sary. To  us  it  appears  evident  that,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  other  power,  the  provinces  of  Spain  in  South  America  are 
already  completely  dissevered  from  the  mother-cautitry,  and  that 
it  is  better  for  both  parties  that  such  a  separation  be  allowed  to 
lake  place.  And  when  we  look  back  to  the  events  of  our  memorable 
American  war,  and  to  the  accounts  of  those  writers  who  attribute 
Che  depopulation  and  distress  of  Spain  to  the  conquest  of  tbosc^ 
Very  colonies  which  are  now  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  her, 
we  cannot  but  blame,  in  common  with  M.  de  Pradt,  the  impo« 
licy  of  sending  out  expensive  expeditions  to  keep  down  that  rising 
spirit  which  no  force  can  repress. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  situation  of  Old  Spain  should  pre- 
sent at  this  time  a  much  less  promising  aspect,  and  that  her  peo- 
ple shoidd  be  destined  to  encounter  fresh  difficulties  at  home,  after 
having  so  successfully  struggled  through  a  long  period  of  foreign 
invasion.  M.  de  Pradt  very  prudently  rejects,  by  anticipation, 
the  testimony  of  a  party  in  this  country,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  king  of  Spain ;  it  certainly  has  been  injudicious 
and  intemperate  to  the  greatest  degree :  but  it  must  be  allowed 
at  the  same  tin)e,  that  some  very  aggravating  circumstances 
itnarked  the  behaviour  of  those  members  of  the  Cortes  who  have 
become  the  object  of  so  much  popular  commiseration ;  and  we 
have  only  to  hope,  that  amidst  all  this  contention,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  of  sense  and  character  are  to  be  found  in  Spain  to 
preserve  the  country  from  any  desperate  convulsion. 

The  king  will  probably  find  it  expedient  to  relax  in  some  of  those 
privileges,  on  which  he  now  too  strenuously  insists ;  for  when  we 
look  round  at  what  has  been  passing  in  the  world  for  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  examine  the  disposition  of  men's  minds  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Buonaparte  was 
aorrcct  in  daclwing  to  the  Directory^  that  the  era  of  representa- 
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tive  goveraments  was  arrived.  This,  it  should  be  added,  was  in 
1 798,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  probably  plotting  to  reduce 
the  whole  of  Europe  under  his  absQiute  controul.  All  attempts  to 
introduce  a  radical  change  in  the  government  of  a  country  must  in 
their  nature  be  hazardous.  France  has  had  her  trial,  and  most 
severe  has  been  the  discipline  which  she  endured  during  her 
misguided  efforts  at  regeneration;  they  were  not  undertaken 
with  the  temper,  nor  prosecuted  with  the  moderation  calculated 
to  produce  the  beneficial  effects  fondly  expected  by  sanguine  poli- 
ticians. 

'  II  y  a  trop  de  rois,'  says  M.  de  Pradt,  '  en  AUemagne.' 
We  know  not  how  that  may  be :  but,  in  spite  of  this  salutary 
counterpoise,  that  inert  mass  the  Germanic  body  appears  in  its 
turn  to  have  caught  some  of  the  popular  passion  for  freedom  and 
independence.  '^The  Prussians  have  petitioned  their  king  to  assem- 
ble die  states-general ;  the  people  of  Wurtemberg  are  now  contend- 
ing with  their  sovereign  for  a  more  extended  form  of  government; 
while  the  Rhenish  Mercury,  from  which  we  have  occasional  ex- 
tracts, holds  precisely  the  language  of  those  modem  reformers,  with 
which  this  country,  for  its  sins,  still  continues  to  be  visited.  That, 
in  the  arrangements  of  the  Congress/ the  rights  of  the  people,  as 
^  constituent  part  of  every  state,  should  not  have  been  lost  sight  of, 
is  perfectly  just  and  proper ;  but  there  is  something  ludicrous  in 
the  importance  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  attach  to  the  re- 
monstrances of  some  of  the  smaller  states  against  the  project  of 
incorporating  them  with  a  larger.  Our  town  of  Berwick  Mpon 
Tweed  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  have  objected  to  becom- 
ing an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire;  and  governments 
might  be  found  for  all  needy  adventurers,  very  similar  in  dignity 
to  the  island  so  Judiciously  placed  under  the  rule  of  Sancho  Panza, 
if  every  association  of  burghers  be  allowed  to  refuse  all  subjection 
to  a  higher  power,  and  of  course  to  remain  exposed  to  the  attacks 
oi  the  first  enemy  who  may  be  unprmcipled  enough  to  covet  such 
an  increase  of  territory. 

The  progress  of  civilization  has  certainly,  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees, produced  a  very  remarkable  change  in  the  relative  situations 
of  those  who  govern  and  those  who  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
government.  *  C'est  la  contraire  de  ce  qui  existoit  agparavant : 
alors  la  luroi^re  ne  venoit  que  d'en  haut,  aujourdhui  elle  afflue  de 
toutes  parts/ — vol.  i.  p.  53. 

A  more  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  has  taken  place  through- 
out the  world,  and  of  late  years  especially  its  progress  has  been 
marked  with  unusual  rapidity.  There  are  more  books  published 
in  these  days,  and  of  course* more  writers;  more  readers,  and 
therefore  more  - persons  capable  of  passing  sentence  upon  the 
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Mtan  and  actions  wfaidi  occa}>y  the  attenlioa  of  linking  part 
<yf  die  worid«  We  now  find  few  men  who  are  not  dioronghly 
acquainted  wi&  their  peraonal  rights  and  pmil^es;  few  who  are 
notaapirii^  to  aotnetfamig  beyond  the  ntuation  whidh  they  adaally 
occupy,  ^fhe  more  general  attention  which  «  ^ven  in  tit%  plreseaC 
day  to  the  education  all  classes  of  society,  h&s  produced  a  coo- 
increase  in  the  number  of  candidittes  lor  eveiy  office 
irfaicli  leads  to  power  apd  emoloment,  and  from  ihe  unsuccesafel 
aipiraMs  is  formed  a  host  of  malcontents  who  are  indifferent  to  the 
repose  of  their  own  country,  provided  they  can  create  annoymce 
to  those  anthoiities  with  whom  tfae^  iiave  failed  in  competition. 
*  La  convoitMe  a  pris  le  masque  <fe  patridtisme,  et  Ton  est  devena 
•opbiste,  spoliatettr,  f^xice  m^me,  pourr6tablir  f^uilibre  eutrs 
la  fortune  et  les  taleus  qne  Ton  se  supposoit  k  soi  m^me/ — 
vol.  ii.  p.  S^WL  ^ 

We  agree  wilh  the  Abb£  in  bis  lamentabOBs  <hi  the  existence 
of  an  evil  of  this  description,  which  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to 
produce  results  most  dai^hMis  to  the  order  of  society,  and 
which  must  contitnie  to  increase  in  the  present  state  of  thii^ :  to 
allhb  neasonings,  liowiever,  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  equally  give 
Mr  assent.  '  A  little  learning,' let  it  never  be  foigotten,  'is  a  dan- 
gerous thing and  it  would  be  well  if  the  Atb6,  whmi  blamii^  the 
established  governments  for  not  employing  the  talents  of  those 
caicubited  to  be  of  service  to  them,  would  lecoHectthat  appoint- 
ments do  not  multipfy  m  the  present  day  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
Bumber  of  camhdates,  and  that  we  cannot  all  reasonably  expect 
to  occupy  the  chief  seats  in  the  synagogue. 

And  yet,  notwidntaw&ig  this  complaint,  we  are  told  that  the 
f;reat  increaae  of  public  functionaries  is  an  evil  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude, and  liiat  it  has  contributed  to  increase  the  rage  for  that 
species  of  employment.  '  Ijbl  burocratie  est  devenue  le  ver 
rongeur  des  6ti^,  la  l^pre  des  soci6t6s  modernes.'  How  public 
1>u^nes8  is  to  be  carried  on  without  a  lai^e  proportion  of  these 
noxious  animals,  the  Abb6  does  not  condescend  to  inform  us, 
and  had  we  not  read  his  former  publication,  we  should  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  this  apparently  unprovoked  attack;  but  here 
we  trace  the  bitter  recollections  of  the  Embassy  to  Warsaw,  and 
all  that  he  suffered  there.—*  Hinc  illae  lacrymae.'  Hence  the 
i>atbetic  description  which  follows  of  die  vicissitudes  and  humi- 
Jiations  which  attend  the  life  of  an  oflScial  man,  condemned  too 
frequently  as  he  is, 

*  To  fawn,  to  crouch,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  run, 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undone.' 

M.  de  Pradt,  lil^e  the  Test  of  the  worlci,  tas  his  partialities,  Ui 
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favours  and  affections — in  some  cases^  we  plainly  Ascover,  whence 
the  bias  has  proceeded ;  in  others  it  is  not  qliite  sa^  apparent* 
Hiere  are  instances  in  which  we  are  inclined  to  go  along  with,  him; 
as  for  example^  in  his  evident  leaning  to  the  cause  of  Prussia ;  but; 
when  he  exalts  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Saxony  into  heroes,  and 
deplores  their  fall,  we  must  unequivocally  express  our  total  dissent 
from  such  heterodox  opinions. — *  Non  tali  auxilio' — nor  to  defen*^ 
ders  of  this  kind  could  the  continent  look  for  security  and  repose ; 
and  if  applause  is  justly  due  to  those  powers  who,  whatever 
might  be  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  have  mahfully  come  for* 
ward  in  defence  of  the  good  cause,  some  reprobation  is  surely  in* 
curred  by  those  who  have  sided  with  the  oppressor,  it  matters  not 
whether  from  pusillanimity  or  choice. 

Saxony,  according  to  M.  de  Pradt's  ideas,  ought,  as  well  as 
Poland,  either  to  have  remained  wholly  untouched,  or  to  have  been 
entirely  incorporated  with  Prussia.  With  all  his  partiality  for 
Augustus,  the  Abb6  is  too  good  a  politician  to  dispute  the  right  of 
the  allies  to  dispose  of  his  territories ;  they  were  forfeited  by  the 
conduct  of  their  chief,  and,  as  conquests,  lay  at  the  mercy  of  th^ 
victors. — To  us  the  King  of  Saxony's  art  of  governing  seems  very 
much  to  have  resembled  the  prudent  policy  which  guided  the  Vicar 
of  Bray,  and  though  his  country  may,  for  ought  we  know  to  thu 
contrary,  be  as  happy  and  as  well  governed  as  the  Abb6  represents, 
and  though  he  may  fairly  be  called '  un  sage  prince,'  in  the  worldly 
fense  of  the  word,  he  is  not  entitled  on  that  account  to  any  mercy 
at  the  hands  of  the  allies ; — for  what  has  been  the  political  conduct 
of  the  elector  of  Saxony  ?  On  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  as 
de  Pradt  indeed  confesses,  he  joined  Buonaparte ;  he  was  then 
made  Kingj  and  on  the  peace  of  Tilsit  became  Grand  Duke  of 
Warsaw;  and  all  the  sensible  Saxons,  we  are  told,  were  decidedly 
hostile  to  this  arrangement. — The  policy  of  Buonaparte  in  it  was, 
however,  quite  apparent,  for  he  thus  provided  a  balance  against 
Prussia,  and  her  dominions  became  so  intersected  by  the  Saxon, 
that  an  easy  inroad  might  be  made  into  the  heart  of  her  territory. 

The  law  of  nations  was  so  often  referred  to,  and  so  strong  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  feelii^s,  when  the  fate  of  Saxony  wa^ 
pending,  that  it  might  have  been  imagined  that  the  Congress  was 
assembled  for  the  sole  purpose  of  settling  the  affairs  of  this  devoted 
kingdom  ; — but  France  alone,  of  all  the  powers  of  the  continent^ 
appears  to  have  considered  it  to  be  her  policy  to  undertake  thq 
defence  of  the  forsaken  king,  though  it  is  amusing  enough  to  find 
M.  de  Pradt  expressing  lus  belief  that  the  English  government 
revoked  their  consent  to  the  total  incorporation  of  Saxony  with 
Prussia  in  consequence  of  the  outcry  of  the  opposition  party  in 
this  country.    '  The  glory  of  these  patriotic  and  <;ompassionatf 
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senators/  says  M.  de  Pradt,  '  would  have  been  complete,  if  they 
had  shewn  a  little  more  solicitude  for  the  general  interest  of 
Europe,  whilst  they  were  so  laudably  inveighing  against  the  barter 
of  territory,  and  the  transfer  of  people  which  was  going  on but  the 
Abb6  would  find,  on  nearer  inspection,  that  it  is  vain  to  look  iu 
that  quarter  for  any  thing  approaching  to  a  broad  and  extended 
system  of  policy  either  at  home  or  abroad,  and  that  it  is  infinitely 
an  easier  task  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  foreign  potentates,  to  declare 
their  unfitness  for  the  posts  they  occupy,  or  finally,  to  condemn 
them  unheard  (the  frequent  practice  of  these  *  compassionate  sena- 
tors') than  to  effect  their  restoration. 

*  Taut  qu'il  y  aura  un  parlement  d'Angleterre,  il  y  aura  une  tri- 
bune pour  toute  TEurope.' — vol.  i.  p.  51.  The  fact  is  literally 
true;  and  though  we  Mill  not  yield  even  to  M.  de  Pradt  in  real 
tidmiration  of  this  assembly,  in  whose  privileges  are  justly  placed 
our  chief  safety  and  pride,  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it  is  amus- 
ing enough  to  observe  the  mode  in  which  they  are  sometimes  ex- 
ercised. It  is  not  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  that  the  princes,  whose 
destiny  it  is  to  rule  over  us,  should  meet  with  much  quarter  when- 
ever their  conduct  can  by  any  means  be  brought  under  discussion ; 
they  are  national  property,  it  may  be  said,  and  are  dealt  with  ac- 
cordingly :  but  to  judge  by  the  little  ceremony  which  is  observed 
in  canvassing  the  merits  of  other  sovereigns,  and  the  warmth 
which  is  manifested  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the  people  of  other 
countries,  an  ignorant  person  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the 
nations  of  the  continent  had  also  their  representatives  in  the  English 
parliament ;  and  a  foreign  minister  who  (whilst  listening  to  the  de- 
bate, is  probably  not  aware  that  the  honourable  gentleman  then  on 
his  legs  is  more  fitted  from  his  habits  to  decide  upon  the  domestic 
concerns  of  his  estate,  than  on  diplomatic  matters,) — hears  him, 
in  no  very  measured  terms,  pass  in  review  all  the  sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  distribute  to  each,  what  he  conceives  to  be, 
the  appropriate  meed  of  blame  or  applause — may  be  excused, 
should  he  feel  a  transient  alarm  for  the  fate  of  his  master,  and 
tremble  lest,  in  imitation  of  the  madman  who  subpien^ed  Buona^ 
parte,  the  orator  should  summon  the  royal  or  imperial  delinquent 
to  the  bar  of  the  House. 

To  those  who,  professing  to  be  no  respecters  of  persons, 
imagine  that  by  delivering  their  sentiments  with  a  degree  of  blunt 
coarseness  and  humour,  they  display  their  constitutional  freedom  in 
its  highest  exercise,  we  would  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  pp.ssage  from  the  work  before  us;  and  we  shall 
also  venture  to  remind  them,  that  there  is  much  good  sense  in  the 
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At  last  this  peace,  to  ardently  desired,  so  long  expected,  bas  arrived : 
but,  in  order  that  the  world  should  enjoy  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
banish  that  tone  and  language  which  has  embittered  the  actions  of  maui 
and  ulcerated  his  heart.  The  interests  of  men  have  been  but  too  suc- 
cessfully opposed  to  each  other,  and  those  have  been  rendered  enemiet 
who  are  in  fact  members  of  one  family.  The  custom  of  the  Eastern 
sovereigns  on  their  accession  to  the  throne,  with  regard  to  their  unfor- 
tunate brothers,  has  been  too  much  adopted  in  the  political  world,  and 
by  those  who  give  their  attention  to  politics.  Not  being  able  to  over- 
come our  enemies,  we  appear  to  think  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  hate 
them ;  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  insult  them ;  that  we  cannot  suffi- 
ciently provoke  them  ;  and  that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  treat  them 
with  sufficient  atrocity  and  perfidy.  In  consequence  of  being  constantly 
repeated,  the  language  has  become  universal.  There  are  nations  of 
whom  we  can  only  speak  with  insult,  because  we  have  insulted  them 
for  twenty  years.*  The  most  odious  imputations  have  been  received: 
into  general  usage,  and  become  a  part  of  our  vocabularies.  We  havo 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  represent  the  happiness  of  some  as  incorapatibU 
with  that  of  others.  In  short,  we  have  seen  professors  of  national 
hatred.*— vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

There  is  another  point  of  no  less  importance^  on  which  the  re<» 
marks  of  M.  de  Pradt  are  equally  deserving  of  attention.  We  allude 
to  the  effect  product  in  disturbing  the  harmony  which  ought  to 
subsist  between  friendly  nations,  by  publications  tending  to  sow 
disHnion  and  distrust.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  liberty  of  th# 
press  in  ithis  country  is  sometimes  carried  to  a  pernicious  excess  :— 
the  daily  journals,  which  of  late  years  have  multiplied  to  an  incon- 
ceivable degree,  are  now  become  articles  of  tlie  first  necessity ;  they 
are  in  general  circulation  throughout  every  part  of  the  continent, 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  duty  of  an  English  minister 
abroad  consists  in  counteracting  the  bad  impressions  occasioned 
in  the  breast  of  foreigners  by  the  offensive  or  injudicious  para^ 
graphs  in  which  they  occasionally  indulge^  We  shall  here,  too, 
cursorily  observe,  that  what  appears  to  us  one  of  the  least  pleas-, 
ing  sigus  of  the  timjes  is  the  sort  of  independent  and  democratic 
$lang  assumed  by  the  writers-^even  of  those  who  evidently  leaa 
to  the  support  of  the  authorities  of  the  realm  as  at  present  establish* 
ed.  A  few  years  ago  any  expressions  favourable  to  France  or 
Buonaparte,  or  to  what,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  we  must  call 
jacobinism,  were  used  with  diffidence,  as  if  the  person  who  em- 
ployed them  was  conscious  that  he  belonged  to  the  minority  of 
his  country ; — ^now,  thei  e  is  hardly  any  political  essayist  who  doea 
not,  whatever  may  be  his  wishes,  affect  a  contrary  feeling ;  and  all 
the  political  information  which  the  lower  classes  receive,  reacbel 

/  *  Eecollect  the  language  oaed  relative  to  Great  Britaio  for  tl»e  ptftt  twenty  years!' 
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them  through  the  medium  of  provincial  or  weekly  papers^  of  which^ 
with  few  exceptions,  the  language  is  little  less  Uian  factious. 

Such  statements  too  as  those  which  are  contained  in  a  popular 
volume  of  Travels  in  Russia,  could  not  fail  to  be  grating  to  die  peo- 
ple whose  manners  it  affected  to  describe;  nor  to  have  anunfavouF^ 
aible  influence  on  the  good  understanding  which  once  subsisted 
betMreen  the  two  countries.  They  are  considered  to  be  the  senti- 
ments of  the  nation  to  which  the  writer  belongs,  and  not  of  the 
author  alone ;  and  we  accordingly  find  this  very  book  quoted  a* 
authority  for  English  opinions,  in  an  abusive  f^rench  work  lately 
published  on  the  Russian  power. 

M.  de  Pradt  has  written  a  separate  chapter  on  the  cessions  and 
l^unions  to  which  some  much  injured  people  have  been  compelled 
to  submit  at  the  hands  of  the  Congress.  It  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Ahhk  is  a  difficult  man  to  please ;  for  though,  in  various 
parts  of  his  work,  he  maintains,  that  the  Congress  should  assume  a 
high  tone  in  conducting  their  aflairs,  we  here  find  him  objecting  to 
tli'e  rapid  mode  in  which  some  transfers  of  territory  have  been  lately 
made,  which  formerly  would  have  required  a  lapse  of  time  to  bring 
about.  Now  we  apprehend  that  the  first  step  in  all  such  arrange- 
ments must  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  a  violent  measure ;  time  alone 
can  reconcile  the  parties  most  interested  to  the  change  they  have 
suifered ;  nor  is  it  reasonable  to  imagine  that  any  conviction  of 
public  utility,  or  any  effort  of  the  reasoning  powers,  (as  it  would 
seem  M.  de  Pradt  considers  not  improbable,)  would  have  disposed 
the  objects  which  he  produces  for  our  commiseration,  to  agree  to 
the  projects  of  dismemberment  or  incorporation  to  which  they 
have  been  subject.  That  delicaey  which  he  coitceives  should  have 
guided  the  Congress  in  their  decisions  on  the  fate  of  the  smaller 
bowers,  is  completely  out  of  the  question ;  that  personal  interests 
nave  been  alone  consulted,  we  cannot  admit ;  nor  can  we  discover  in 
what  way  some  of  the  states  whose  fate  he  deplores  have  really 
suffered  any  material  injury.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  Norway, 
for  instance,  has  lost  her  existence  by  being  annexed  to  Sweden, 
instead  of  remaining,  as  she  was,  dependent  on  Denmark. 

As  to  the  Dane,  our  kinsman,  his  conduct,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
has  less  to  recommend  it  than  almost  that  of  any  other  sovereign 
in  Europe,  instead  of  being  entitled  to  the  unqualified  approbation 
with  which  it  is  dignified  by  M.  de  Pradt.  Had  he  been  uniformly, 
fouiid  in  a  torpid  state,  though  we  might  have  condemned  the  slug- 
gishness of  his  nature,  possibly  no  blame  could  with  justice  have 
attached  to  him ;  but  his  exertions  have  been  manifested  only  in 
the  c^use  most  inimical  to  the  interests  of  mankind,  Whilst  no  ^mu- 
lants  coui^l  rouse  him  when  his  assistance  might  have  been  useful. 

Kussia  and  J^^latid  are  thfe  two  great  Leviatbaiis  Ivho^e  hK>tion^ 
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according  to  M.  de  Pradt,  require  to  be  narrowly  watched  by  th^. 
rest  of  £urope;  from  the  military  po^yer  of  the  former^  the  succes-; 
»ive  subjugation  of  all  her  neighbours  may  be  apprehended^  and 
that  project  of  universal  empire  revived^  which  has  failed  whea 
pursued  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Buonaparte. 

We  are  fortunately  now  accustomed  to  this  tone  of  nervous  ap- 
prehension^ as  the  alarm  of  danger  impending  from  the  North  has 
been  sounded  by  every  French  writer  for  the  last  five-and-twenty 
years ;  and  the  outcry  against  the  tyranny  exercised  by  England  on 
the  seas^  is  acknowledged^  even  by  M.  de  Pradt^  to  have  been  car- 
ried to  an  absurd  extent:  but  to  whatever  degree  a  power^  whose 
dominions  extend  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  civilized  globe^  may 
justly  become  an  object  of  dread^  there  are  many  heavy  clogs  in 
the  wheel  to  retard  its  movements  when  engaged  in  offensive  ope- 
rations, to  which  our  author  does  not  appear  to  have  adverted. 

Russia  is  assuredly  now  in  a  far  more  formidable  state  than 
while  she  remained  in  the  barbarous  condition  from  which  she  ha» 
so  lately  emerged ;  and  the  utter  failure  of  Buonaparte's  tremendous 
attack,  with  the  permanent  acquisition  of  Finland — ^have  all  added 
to  her  security,  whilst  it  is  to  be  feared  that  her  armies  n^ay  have 
acquired  a  thirst  for  conquest,  by  their  frequent  intervention  ia 
the  affairs  of  the  south;  but  her  finances,  Hke  those  of  every 
other  continental  power,  are  at  present  in  a  state  of  considerable 
derangement.  The  rapid  succession  of  fresh  levies  for  the  supply, 
of  her  numerous  armies,  and  the  embarrassments  created  by 
the  French  attack,  have  proved  most  injurious  to  the  commer- 
cial and  agricultural  pursuits  of  her  people,  and  impoverished 
a  nation  which,  in  its  present  state,  requires  a  fostering  hand, 
and  the  most  watchful  attention.  We  have  understood,  indeed, 
that  very  great  inconvenience  was  lately  felt  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  consequence  of  the  long  absence  of  the  Emperor  from  his 
capital;  and  that  no  small  dissatisfaction  was  testified  at  the 
suspension  which  it  produced  in  the  necessary  operations  of  go- 
vernment. Territories  so  widely  separated  cannot  all  receive 
their  due  share  of  the  master's  attention  ;  and  when  M.  de  Pradt 
expresses  his  apprehensions  at  the  projects  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  rising  greatness  of  Odessa, — he  is  ignorant  how. 
little  that  town  has  advanced  in  importance  and  wealth  since  its 
first  foundation. 

Great  and  formidable  as  she  must  ever  be  by  land,  from  Russia, 
aa  a  maritime  power,  we  see  nothing  to  dread.  M.  de  Pradt  already 
in  bis  mind's  eye  contemplates  her  numerous  fleets  issuing  from 
Cronstadt,  and  landing  on  the  North  of  Germany  those  troops 
which  she  has  destined  for  the  subjection  of  that  country ;  but  ^  non 
illi  imperium  pebgi/    It  is  not  either  the  Baltic  or  the  Black 
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Sea,  in  which,  according  to  our  notion,  this  Leviathan  will  ever  be 
able  to  take  his  pastime ;  landlocked  as  they  both  are,  the  Rus- 
sian navy  can  never  secure  a  free  navigation  of  them ;  and  her 
sailors  must  ever,  therefore,  be-  deficient  in  that  experience  which 
is  so  essential  to  enable  her  to  cope  with  otlier  tleets,  whilst  they, 
are  compelled,  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  to  remain  for  six  months 
of  the  year  on  shore. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  apprehend  that  the  internal  security  of 
Sweden,  and  her  power  of  becoming  the  guardian  of  the  Baltic, 
so  as  at  once  to  keep  in  check  both  Russia  and  England,  is  much 
over-rated  by  M.  de  Pi*adt.  We  are  aware  that  the  harbour  of 
Carlscrona  has  many  advantages  over  Cronstadt,  and  that  great 
labour  and  expense  have  been  employed  in  the  construction  of  some, 
magnificent  docks  at  the  Swedish  port ;  but  those  who  see  danger  to 
our  maritime  superiority  from  the  northern  powers  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken  into  consideration  the  cost  which  is  required  to  raise  a 
navy  to  any  degree  of  perfection ;  and  that  unless  Sweden  can  aflford 
to  have  cruizing  squadrons  constantly  at  sea,  (which  we  imagine 
would  but  ill  suit  the  present  state  of  her  finances,)  her  fleets  will 
never  be  skilful  enough  to  engage,  with  any  prospect  of  suqcess, 
more  formidable  enemies  than  the  Russian  gallies. 

Although  M.  de  Piadt  has  abstained  from  all  speculations  on  the 
future  government  of  Sweden,  and  touched  but  lightly  on  the 
subject  of  that  country  altogether,  we  still  think  he  attaches  to  it 
more  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations  than  it  really  deserves. 
The  acquisition  of  Norway  has  certainly  rendered .  the  dominions 
of  the  King  of  Sweden  compact,  and,  to  a  great  degree,  invulne- 
rable ;  but  the  loss  of  Pomerania  must  exclude  him  from  all  pre- 
tence for  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ;  and  the  selfish 
conduct  of  the  Crown  Prince  during  the  last  campaign  against 
France  has  not  by  any  means  contributed  to  secure  for  him  the 
friendship  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe. 

M.  de  Pradt,  having,  in  a  former  work, defended  the  neutral  system 
which  Prussia  adopted  iu  the  year  1 796,  now  again  comes  forward 
in  her  behalf.  It  is  not  our  business  to  enter  here  on  the  discussion 
of  this  question  ;  but  the  following  extract  will  explain,  in  a  small 
compass,  the  Abb6  s  ideas  on  the  importance  of  that  country. 

•  Prussia  is  a  power  newly  created.  She  has  scarcely  existed  on% 
hundred  years,  and  has  passed  the  eighteenth  century  in  aggrandizing 
herself.  No  longer  able  to  extend  her  territory  at  the  expense  of 
powers  stronger  than  herself,  nor  of  those  which  were  weaker;  sought 
after  by  France,  dreaded  by  Austria,  the  safeguard  of  the  German  em* 
pire,  the  shield  of  Holland;  as  powerful  from  her  importance  to  others, 
as  from  her.  own  internal  resources ;  calculated  for  defensive,  though 
unequal  to  oflfensiv*  operations  ;  in  this  attitude,  before  the  revo^ 
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Itition,  Prussia  was  one  of  the  main  supports  of  the  balance  of  Eu- 
rope. None  of  the  innovations  that  have  since  taken  place  hav^- 
sprung  directly  from  her.  She  has  known  how  to  lend  and  conform 
laei-self  to  them  for  her  own  safety,  in  order  to  avoid  a  state  of  relative* 
inferiority,  which,  in  politics,  is  equal  to  actual  loss  of  territory;  but 
far  from  provoking  invasions,  effected  or  projected  against  other  states^ 
she  has  armed  herself  against  them.  Examine,  for  instance,  the  treaties 
of  Teschen,  of  lleichenbach,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  from  1795  to 
1801.  If,  since  this  period,  Prussia  has  accepted  territories  that  did 
not  belong  to  her,  we  may  say  that,  in  sinning  against  morality,  (on  thi^  " 
subject  we  do  not  presume  to  judge,)  she  has  not  sinned  against  th« 
European  balance ;  for  these  additions  of  territory  were  either  com- 
pensations for  losses  experienced,  or  equalizations  proportioned  to  the 
acquisitions  of  the  neighbouring  powers,  which  it  was  necessary  shQ 
should  approach  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  approached  her  terri» 
tory  :  and  that  which  finally  demonstrated  the  importance  of  Prussia 
in  the  political  balance  was,  that,  rather  surprized  than  conquered, 
more  beaten  by  the  inexperience  of  her  officers  than  the  strength  of 
her  cpemy,  Prussia  fell  in  her  first  contest  with  France,  at  the  moment 
wh^en  the  great  empires  of  France  and  Russia  came  into  contact,  and 
fought  battles  which  have  given  the  world  a  new  appearance.  Of  such 
importance  is  Prussia  to  Europe: — placed  as  the  centre  of  her  political 
balance,  and  always  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  one  of  the  scalo^ 
outweighing  the  other.' — vol.  i.  pp.  79 — 82. 

Upon  the  conduct  of  Prussia  at  a  later  period  we  can  dwell  with 
considerably  more  satisfaction. 

De  Yorck,  (of  whom  we  would  say  sufficient  notice  has  not 
been, taken,)  by  his  defection,  struck  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
power  of  France  which  has  been  given  in  modern  times ;  and  when 
we  consider  how  materially  the  Prussians  have  contributed  to  the 
repose  of  Europe,  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  their  interests  have  been 
sufficiently  considered  in  the  late  arrangements.  They  have  gained 
part  of  Saxony  and  Pomerania,  it  is  true ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  has  been  taken  from  them,  and  their  ex- 
tended territory  is  now  brought  so  close  to  the  French  frontiers,  that  ' 
Prussia  is  little  able  to  form  that  barrier  against  Russia  which  she 
ought  properly  to  become,  nor,  from  the  close  contact  of  the  two 
powers,  can  a  long  continuance  of  amity  between  her  and  France 
be  confidently  anticipated. 

The  partition  of  Poland  is  too  remarkable  a  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  century  to  be  lightly  passed  over  by  any  writer  on 
the  affairs  of  tlie  continent.  M.  de  Pradt's  observations  upon  this 
event  are  in  general  judicious,  though  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other 
instances,  he  gives  Buonaparte  credit  for  good  intentions  which  he 
never  entertained.  We  cannot  believe  that  it  was  ever  in  his  serious 
contemplation  to  erect  this  ill-fated  country  into  an  independent 
(kingdom  ;  and  this  the  Poles  found  out  to  their  cost  when  too  late : 
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that  Russia  will  ever  do  so,  it  is  equally  preposterous  to  imagitie. 
Those^  says  M.  de  Pradt,  who  date  the  destruction  of  Poland  fron» 
ks  first  partition  betray  great  ignorance  of  the  real  slate  of  matters. 

*  Afler  this  internal  anarchy,  it  was  the  change  of  the  relations  of 
Russia  with  Europe  that  produced  the  partition  of  Poland.  Peter,  and 
Charles  the  Twelfth,  were  the  real  authors  of  this  work. 

*  It  was  Peter  who  partitioned  Poland  by  civilizing  his  people  ;  ivk 
transforming  them  from  Asiatics  into  Europeans,  and  making  them  look 
to  Europe,  instead  of  Tartary,  as  hitherto  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
do  ;  in  founding  at  Saint  Petersburgh  one  of  the  principal  capitals  of 
Europe,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a  residence  in  the  first  capital  of 
Asia.    Moscow  was  not  yet  an  European  town. 

*  It  was  Charles  the  Twelfth  who  partitioned  Poland,  in  drawing 
Upon  Europe  an  enemy  that  hitherto  had  been  a  stranger  ;  in  forcing 
him  to  adopt  the  manners  and  customs  of  Europe ;  m  losing,  in  the 
horrible  game  of  war,  the  only  one  which  he  knew  and  loved,  his  pro* 
vinces  in  Germany,  the  fruits  of  the  conquests  of  his  predecessors. 
They  bordered  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  excluded  Russia  from  it,  and,  by 
taking  her  in  fiank,  eflfectually  confined  her  within  her  ancient  boun-^^ 
dary.  Charles  the  Twelfth,  by  his  warlike  mania,  attracted  the 
Russians  into  Europe,  as  Napoleon,  by  a  similar  character,  has  drawn 
them  to  Paris ;  so  much  were  these  thunderbolts  of  war  deficient  in 
understanding!' — vol.  i.  p.  131. 

Since  that  period  Russia  has  never  ceased  to  carry  on  a  regular 
System  of  intrigue  at  Warsaw,  and  the  partition  was  infinitely  more 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europ# 
than  if  Poland  had  fallen  a  prey  to  Russia  alone. 

Austria  has,  perhaps,  benefited  more  than  any  other  state  by  tb« 
late  arrangements  at  Vienna.  In  exchange  for  the  Netherlands, 
which,  from  their  distance,  she  could  with  difficulty  defend,  and 
which  can,  indeed,  only  be  protected  by  a  maritime  power,  sh« 
has  acquired  some  important  possessions  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy.  To  these  cessions  M.  de  Pradt  objects ; 
and  though  some  of  his  schemes  for  the  better  government  of  this 
delightfulquarter  of  the  world  are  more  suited  to  theory  than  prac- 
tice, (more  especially  in  that  part  of  his  plan  which  makes  over 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  to  the  Queen  of  Etruria  and  her  heirs  for 
ever,)  we  suspect  he  is  correct  in  anticipating  that  Austria  will  de- 
rive but  little  real  strength  from  her  new  acquisitions.  The  Aus- 
trian rule  is  odious  to  the  Italians,  who  are  at  all  times  on  the 
watch  to  seize  some  favourable  opportunity  for  throwing  oflF 
the  yoke;  German  troops  must  therefore  be  employed,  and 
diverted  from  the  defenco  of  their  own  country  against  Russia — ■ 
which,  though  we  do  not  share  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the 
Abb6,  must  ever  be  an  object  of  attention,  if  not  of  jealousy, 
to  her  southern  neighbours.    Instead  of  endeavouring  to  attach 
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to  Austria  such  unwilling  subjects,  the  Abb6  would  -have  indem- 
nified her  for  the  loss  of  the  Low  Countries  by  the  provinces  of 
Bosnia,  Qroatia  and  Servia,  or  Moldavia  arid  Walachia,  whilst 
the  northern  states  of  Italy  should  be  united  into  one  under  the 
present  King  of  Sardinia,  to  whom  also  should  belong  Tuscany, 
Lucca,  and  the  Littoral ;  the  Grand  Duke  to  be  provided  for  in 
the  islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica.   Thus  the  whole  of  Italy 
would  be  divided  Under  diree  great  powers,  the  kings  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia,  and  the  Pope.    His  Holiness,  we  agree  with  the 
Abb6,  ought  at  aTl  times  to  be  free  from  warlike  attack!;,  and  if 
he  is  desirous  of  retaining  in  these  days  any  portion  of  tlie  io- 
flnence  which  he  formerly  enjoyed,  he  must  cease  to  be  the  pope 
of  older  times ;  for  although  there  is  hardly  any  prince  in  Earope^ 
who  is  not  obliged,  in  consequence  of  having  Catholic  subjects,  OC"- 
casionally  to  comnMiiiicale  with  ibe  papal  dignity,  yet  the  generality 
of  sovereigns  pay  but  little  atteotioa  to  many  points  which  are  of 
importance  at  Rome.    It  strikes  us  that  instead  of  recalling  the  Je- 
suits, St  a  time  when  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  banish  them  from 
other  <]«iarters,  the  pope  would  do  well  to  apply  his  first  efforts  to 
th«  re-establishment  of  a  respectsfble  order  of  clergy  in  France :  the 
old  race  of  pastors  in  that  country  are  entif^ly  extinct ;  and  thougl| 
(whatever  may  be  the  Abb^  de  Pradt's  opinion  on  this  subject)  we 
do  not,  for  our  own  parts,  ever  wish  to  see  the  times  revived  whe^ 
the  clergy  had  a  large  share  in  the  diiectioa  of  public  affairs  both 
in  France  and  elsewhere,  yet  it  is  clear  that  to  lestore  the  respects* 
hiUty  of  the  clerical  character  ought  to  be  one  of  the  firat  objects 
of  French  statesmen,  and  nothing  will  so  much  contribute  to 
humanize  the  minds  of  the  people  of  that  couptry  in  general,  Irora 
which  of  late  years  all  true  morality  appears  to  have  been  banished. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  Murat  and  his 
brief  rule  in  Naples,  into  which  the  Abb6  has  entered  somewliat  at 
lengtli.  The  arguments  which  he  brings  in  favour  of  Joachim  are 
the  same  9»  we  have  all  heard  in  this  country.  He  blames  him  for 
not  adhering  to  Buonaparte  before  his  first  abdication,  and  for 
afterwards  enter'mg  into  negociation  with  the  usurper  on  his  re*- 
appearance  in  France;  for  he  thus  forfeited  the  friendship  of  tlie 
allies  which  he  had  purchased  by  his  co-operation  however  languid, 
and  drew  upon  himself  an  immediate  and  fatal  attack  from  Austria. 
Murat  owed  his  fall  to  his  own  restless  disposition,  and  in  the 
justice  of  his  dethronement  M.  de  Pradt  perfectly  agrees;  and, 
indeed,  as  he  properly  admits,  that  for  the  advantage  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  otherwise  subject  to 
interruption  from  the  Barbary  powers,  Naples  and  Sicily  ought  to 
•belong  to  one  sovereign; — it  would  be  inconsistent  to  support  a 
different  arraugemeut :  whilst  we  are  upon  thi^  subject  we  shall 
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observe  that  he  appears  to  estimate  at  a  higher  rate  than  it  desenres, 
the  value  of  the  order  of  Malta,  when  he  talks  of  the  knights  being 
a  refuge  against  oppression,  and  the  means  of  reducing  the  states 
of  Barbary.  The  age  of  chivalry  is  indeed  passed,  and  we  must 
have  more  effectual  means  employed  if  Algiers  and  Tunis  are  to 
be  humbled. 

The  situation  of  the  court  of  Naples  for  some  years  back  will 
be  at  once  perceived  from  the  following  extract. 

*  In  1793,  the  troops  of  this  country  appeared  at  Toulon.  She  fur- 
nished some  contingents  to  the  army  of  Italy  in  the  great  campaign  of 
1796.  Tliey  were  not  long  before  they  detached  themselves  from  th* 
Austrian  army.  French  policy,  in  order  to  weaken  Austria,  succes- 
sively separated  Naples,  and  many  princes  of  Italy,  from  that  alliance. 
Thus  was  formed  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  the  prelude  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  In  December,  1798,  the  Court  of  Naples,  outstripping  the 
coalition,  took  up  arms  against  France.  The  effort  was  premature. 
The  Neapolitan  army  fled  at  the  sight  of  the  first  French  cojySy  and 
the  French  entered  Naples  with  them.  The  king  went  to  Sicily,  the 
usual  place  of  refuge  for  this  court.  The  success  of  Souvoroff  enabled 
him  to  return  to  Naples  ;  and  his  return  was  distinguished  by  a  harsh- 
ness of  conduct  that  alienated  many  minds  from  him. 

^  Some  years  passed  tranquilly  enough.  At  last,  in  1805,  during  the 
short  war  with  Austria,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Presburg, 
in  consequence  of  the  battle  oF  Austerlitz,  the  Court  of  Naples,  which 
had  recently  signed  a  treaty  with  France,  thought  a  favourable  occa- 
sion offered  for  declaring  against  France  ;  but  she  unfortunately  chose 
that  inauspicious  moment  when  Austria  was  compelled  to  make  peace* 
To  occupy  Naples,  and  compel  the  royal  family  again  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  Sicily,  was  but  the  work  of  a  day.  The  brother  of  Napoleon  was 
placed  on  the  throne.  A  short  time  after  he  left  it  to  seek  another  that 
was  daily  escaping  from  under  him.  Murat  replaced  him.  We  know^ 
what  has  happened  since.' — vol.  ii.  p.  66. 

Murat,  although  personally  brave,  appears  to  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely weak  man  in  intellect.  His  landing  in  Italy  was  a  mjsera-' 
ble  imitation  of  Buonaparte's  descent  at  Cannes;  he  was  mbtaken 
in  his  ideas  that  Neopolitan  troops  would  be  brought  to  face  the 
Austrians,  and  equally  so  in  imagining  that  he  could  raise  an  insur- 
rection in  the  country.  He  has  suffered  justly  for  his  temerity  ; 
but  the  arguments  brought  against  him  have  not  been  so  skilfully 
wielded  as  the  forces  in  the  field,*  for  his  right  to  the  throne  has 
been  chiefly  contested  upon  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  and  he  has 
been  attacked  for  the  obscureness  of  his  origin,  which,  if  we  can- 
not (juite  agree  with  the  Abbe  in  considering  an  objection  altoge- 
ther nisufficient,  may  fairly,  we  think,  be  set  down  as  ill  chosen  for 
the  occasion. 

The  cause  of  legitimate  monarchs  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
occasionally  injured  by  insisting  too  frequently  on  thb  subject, 
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and  sounding  too  loudly  the  power  and  value  of  claims  wbicb 
should  be  allowed  to  work  their  effects  in  silence.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  must  observe,  that  in  some  cases  they  must  be  asserted,  aa 
the  only  fixed  point  from  which  order  and  good  government  cau 
take  a  beginning.  In  France,  for  instance,  after  the  revolutions  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  restoration  of  the  race  of  Bourbon,  howevev 
unpalatable  to  a  part  of  the  nation,  was  the  only  chance  afforded 
to  Europe  of  ensuring  repose ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  contend,  that 
affection  for  one  particular  family,  or  any  absurd  vanity  in  placing 
a  king  upon  the  throne  of  France,  were  the  motives  by  which 
the  allies  were  actuated  in  their  late  arrangements  in  bringing  back 
Louis. 

Amidst  all  his  speculations,  the  Abb6  has  not  ventured  to  prog- 
nosticate on  the  duration  of  the  state  of  things  established  by  the 
Congress  ;  nor  are  we  much  disposed  to  supply  the  deficiency.  It 
is  enough  for  us,  that  after  so  many  years  of  commotion,  crime, 
and  suffering,  we  are  actually  in  the  possession  of  a  peace  far  be- 
yond our  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  that  our  country  has  advanced 
to  it  prima  inter  pares  through  a  succession  of  unexampled  triumphs. 
Instead  of  disturbing  ourselves  and  our  readers  with  vague  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future,  we  feel  inclined  to  make  the  most  of  the  pre- 
sent enjoyment  while  it  lasts — ^  how  long  or  short,  permit  to  Hea- 
ven/ We  are  no  better  prepared  than  the  Abb6  de  Pradt  to 
maintain  that  there  are  not  some  weak  points  iu  the  arrangements 
of  Congress, — a  something  that  might  be  added,  and  a  something 
that  might  be  amended.  But  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
vast  extent  of  the  work,  the  variety  of  clashing  interests,  the  con- 
flict of  prevailing  opinions,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  that  mighty 
negociation,  we  find  it  easier  to  praise  than  to  blame ;  to  confide 
than  to  suspect.  We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  the  Ahhk  for  the 
present. 


Art.  XI.  The  Political  Life  of  William  Wildmanj  Viscount 
JBarrington.  London:  Paine  and  Foss,  Pall  Mall;  and  Hatchard, 
Piccadilly. 

nPHE  subject  of  this  little  memoir  (for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  fraternal  feelings  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
furnished  the  materials  for  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Bernard)  was  a  noble- 
man of  talents,  much  above  mediocrity,  but  not  a  leading  member 
of  any  political  party,  nor  even  greatly  distinguished  in  parliament : 
he  is  known  to  history  only  as  having  long  and  ably  discharged  the 
duties  of  an  office  highly  honourable  indeed,  and  useful,  but  not  of 
commanding  importance  in  Uie  state.  In  truth;  the  interest,  which 
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tny  account  of  his  political  life  can  excite^  must  be  chiefly  derived 
from  sources  not  often  very  captivating  or  instructive^  Arom  details 
ef  the  management  of  a  public  office^  and  a  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples, which  a  secretary  at  war  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  fais 
official  conduct. 

Lord  Harrington  commenced  his  political  career  in  the  year 
1740,  as  representative  in  parliament  for  BerMrick,  and  immediately 

i'oined  the  powerful  opposition,  which  in  the  following  year  drove 
>ir  Robert  Walpole  from  the  helm.  He  continued  in  opposition 
tiH  the  formation  of  the  Pelham  administration  in  1744,  when  he 
became  a  supporter  of  government.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  a  lord  of  the  admiralty,  in  which  office  be  continued  till 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  the  succehsion  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle to  the  vacant  premiership.  Lord  Barrington  was,  in  the  new 
arrangement,  made  master  of  the  great  wardrobe,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  was  advanced  to  the  more  important  post  of  secretary  at 
war.  In  1761,  against  his  own  inclination,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  wishes  of  his  friend  and  patron,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
now  become  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  he  was  made  chancellor  of 
die  exchequer;  but  on  the  Duke's  resignation,  in  176?,  he  was  re- 
moved to  the  treasuryship  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held  dur- 
ing the  several  political  changes  in  the  early  years  of  the  present 
reign,  till,  in  1765,  he  was  restored  to  his  old  post  of  secretary  at 
war ;  and  in  this  he  continued  to  the  time  of  his  final  retirement  in 
1778. 

It  was,  as  has  been  said,  in  this  latter  office,  that  Lord  Barring- 
ton's  talents  for  business,  and  exemplary  attention  to  its  duties,  were 
chiefly  manifested.  His  biographer  gives  us  a  great  variety  of  let- 
ters from  his  official  and  private  correspondence,  all  of  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  uncommon  zeal,  discretion,  firmness,  care  of  the 
public  purse,  and  attention  to  private  rights  and  feelings,  which 
marked  his  conduct.  In  the  discharge  of  what  he  thought  his  duty, 
(and  he  thought  much  to  be  his  duty,  which  is  often  regarded  even 
by  honourable  men  as  merely  of  an  indifierent  nature,)  he  never  allow- 
ed himself  to  be  influenced  by  what  might  seem  the  interests  of  his 
own  ambition,  nor  even  by  those  sentiments  of  private  attachment 
and  gratitude,  which  no  one  felt  more  strongly  than  himself,  and  no 
one  on  proper  occasions  was  more  anxious  to  indulge.  If  we  had 
to  mention  what  particular  trait  in  his  official  character  most  gra- 
tified us,  it  would  be  his  uniform  and  almost  paternal  solicitude  for 
the  interests  of  those  deserving  men,  who  had  no  other  claim  to  his 
favour,  than  their  own  merits  and  their  want  of  powerful  friends. 
There  is  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt,  which  evinces  this 
feeling  in  a  very  interesting  manner ;  though  we  do  not  perceive 
an^  evidence  for  the  biographer's  assertion,  that  *  the  claims  of 
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rank  were  in  this  instance  preferred  by  royal  interference/  p.  2 Id. 
On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  letter  seems  to  hnply^  that  the 
secretary  himself  had  been  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  favour  for 
Lord  Harcourt. 

*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  the  King  has 
agreed  that  Mr.  Harcourt  shall  gucceed  Major  St.  Leger  in  Lord  Albe- 
marle's regiment.  His  Majesty  did  it  because  he  is  your  son  ;  and  did 
it  graciously,  but  not  without  pity  for  the  poor  Captain-lieutenant,  and 
concern  on  his  account.  I  will  own  to  your  Lordship,  that  my  satisfac* 
tion  in  obeying  your  commands,  has  its  alloy  from  the  same  cause* 
Give  me  leave  to  send  herewith  his  memorial,  every  word  of  which  is 
strictly  true ;  and  I  find  on  inquiry,  that  he  is  a  most  worthy  man  and 
good  officer.  I  never  saw  a  more  thoroughly  modest  behaviour.  H© 
feels  this  cruel  stroke  with  a  silent  grief,  which  I  could  see  enough,  to 
have  my  heart  pierced  with  it;  but  he  does  not  murmur  or  complain, 
i  have  not  troubled  your  Lordship  with  this,  to  give  you  the  same  un- 
easiness which  I  have  felt  myself :  but  with  intention  to  furnish  a  me- 
thod of  making  both  you  and  Mr.  Irvine  more  easy,  under  the  military 
injustice  and  hardship  which  has  been  done  to  him.  Five  hundred 
pounds  given  to  Irvine,  in  the  genteel  manner  which  accompanies  every, 
thing  you  do,  would  I  am  convinced  hdve  that  effect.  Being  done  with- 
out previous  conditions,  and  after  Captain  Harcourt's  notification,  your 
Lordship  will  have  the  honor  of  its  being  entirely  your  own  act;  I 
think  you  would  with  pleasure  have  given  that  sum  to  exchange  into  an 
old  corps;  and  you  would  have  preferred  that  method  if  an  opportunity 
had  offered. 

*  To  another  man,  I  should  think  it  necessary  that  excuses  might  be 
made,  for  having  thus  attempted  to  pick  your  pocket  a  second  time  : 
to  your  Lordship  I  will  make  none.  If  the  hint  I  have  given  be  founded 
in  reason,  you  will  thank  me  for  it ;  if  otherwise,  you  will  impute  it  to 
a  well-meant,  though  mistaken,  regard  for  modest  merit,  and  long  ser- 
vice in  the  army.  It  is  scarce  necessary  for  me  to  add,  that  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Irvine,  and  that  nobody  has  spoken. to 
me  in  his  behalf.— June  29,  1760.'— (p.  6*7.) 

The  following  letter  to  General  Conway  affords  a  good  exem- 
plification of  several  of  the  qualities  which  we  have  attributed  to 
Lord  Barrington. 

*  When  I  first  came. to  the  War-office  I  made  a  resolution,  from  which 
I  have  never  departed  in  one  instance,  and  from  my  adherence  to  which 
the  greatest  benefits  have  arisen  to  his  Majesty's  service.  This  resolu- 
tion was,  never  to  recommend  to  the  King  any  surgeons  of  regiments, 
or  of  the  army  hospitals,  but  such  as  should  be  recommended  to  me  by 
the  physicians  and  chief  surgeons  of  the  army,  who  constitute  what  I 
call  the  hospital  board.  My  instructions  to  them  are,  always  to  recom- 
mend to  me,  on  vacancies^  not  only  good  and  able  people,  but  the  very" 
best  and  ablest  they  can  find  ;  regard  being  had,  where  merit  is  equal, 
to  such  as  have  served  in  lower  stations,  either  as  mates  in  hospitals,  or 
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n  regiment*.  I  verily  believe  they  have  complied  with  these  directions ; 
because,  though  I  have  often  heard  great  commendations,  I  have  never 
heard  the  least  blame  of  any  medical  people  recoramet^ed  by  them  ; 
notwithstanding  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  (always  unwillingly)  to 
put  their  colonels  out  of  humour,  by  refusing  the  people  whom  they 
nave  recommended.  I  have  gone  farther,  having  refused,  in  more  in- 
stances than  one,  the  recommendations  of  the  Commander  in  Chief; 
and  even  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to  whom  I  owe  more  compliance 
than  to  any  man  living ;  because  he  is  the  only  subject^  to  whom  I  have 
a  real  obligation.  I  must  do  his  grace  the  justice  to  say  that,  after  the 
fhrst  warmth  was  over,  he  has  always  approved  my  rule,  and  the  steadi- 
ness with  which  1  adhered  to  it. 

*  Forgive  roe,  my  dear  General,  that  I  cannot,  in  this  instance,  shew 
the  same  regard  to  yqur  recommendation,  as  in  the  instance  of  Mr. 
Bourke,  lately  appointed  a  Cornet  in  your  regiment  at  your  desire.  The 
two  cases,  give  me  leave  to  say,  are  widely  different.  None  but  me- 
dical men  can  judge  of  medical  men ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be 
as  preposterous  to  take  the  character  of  a  surgeon  from  a  Colonel,  as  of 
an  officer  from  the  hospital  board. 

*  As  to  breaking  my  rule  in  this  instance  and  keeping  it  in  others,  I 
am  sure  upon  consideration  you  will  not  adhere  to  that  advice ;  for  I 
should  then  give  real  offence  to  all  those  whom  I  have  refused  already, 
or  shall  refuse  hereafter.  If  I  have  ever  given  any  satisfaction  in  the 
troublesome  and  delicate  station  I  am  in,  it  has  arisen  from  making  no 
exceptions  to  general  rules.  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  am  steady 
at  present;  but  this  advantage  will  arise  from  a  very  disagreeable  thing: 
no  Colpnel  can  ever  expect  I  should  take  his  recommendation  of  a 
surgeon,  when  I  have  refused  General  Conway's. — June  8, 1759.'  (p.  51.) 

There  is  still  stronger  testimony  of  bis  inflexible  adherence  to 
tbis  excellent  rule  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Ligonier  and 
the  Marauk  of  Granby.  His  letter  to  the  former  (at  that  time 
eomnuHider-in-cfaief)  concludes  thus. 

*  I  have  not  time  to  answer  your  Lordship's  letter  of  Sunday,  which 
I  received  last  night :  perhaps  it  is  better  I  should  not  particularly 
answer  it,  as  I  wish  always  to  keep  my  temper,  especially  with  those 
who  are  older  and  wiser  than  myself.  I  will  only  say,  that  whatever 
the  power  of  a  commander-in-chief  may  be,  it  certainly  does  not  ex- 
tend to  make  a  secretary  at  war  give  the  king  advice,  which  he  thinks 
wrong.  I  told  your  lordship  very  explicitly  at  our  first  outset,  that  I 
never  would.  1  have  refused  in  a  like  case,  the  only  man  living  to 
whom  I  have  an  obligation,  and  be  is  not  offended.  I  wonder  I  am 
pressed  to  do  it  by  your  lordship.  If  you  think  these  alterations  in  the 
German  Hospital  to  be  right,  you  will  propose  them  to  the  king.  If 
His  majesty,  after  hearing  my  objections,  shall  be  of  your  lordship's 
opinion,  I  will  obey  his  orders  with  the  same  cheerfulness,  and  do  all 
other  business  with  the  same  good  humour,  as  if  he  had  declared  for 
mine*  I  h^ve  no  points  to  carry,  and  should  blush  at  a  triumph.'— 
pp.  43,  44.  , 
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We  have  already  said^  that  the  account  of  the  official  conduct 
of  Lord  Harrington^  as  furnished  by  his  own  letters,  is  the  most 
interesting  part  of  the  volume ;  and  of  these>  could  we  find  room^ 
we  should  be  liberal  in  our  extracts,  as  they  fully  prove,  as  his  bio* 
grapher  not  inelegantly  expresses  it,  that  gentleness  of  manners  is 
compatible  with  firmness  of  mind,  and  the  highest  polish  of  refine- 
ment consistent  with  the  severer  virtues.  What  may  indeed  be  more 
strictly  termed  his  '  political  life,'  is  not  very  abundant  in  inci- 
dent; nor  does  it,  in  itself,  call  for  much  remark.  The  same 
excellent  understanding,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  of  which, 
if  we  mistake  not,  sufficient  evidence  has  already  been  adduced, 
are  also  apparent  in  the  few  particulars  recorded  by  Sir  T.  Bernard 
of  his  political  conduct. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  slight  circumstances  on  which  the  most 
important  human  concerns  sometimes  appear  to  depend.  Lord 
Barrington  was  only  not  made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
principal  minister  of  the  crown  in  the  House  of  Commons,  instead 
of  Lord  North  :  had  this  appointment  taken  place,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  a  very  different  system  would  have  been  pursued  in 
reducing  the  colonies  to  obedience. 

Iliat  Lord  Barrington's  opinions,  indeed,  differed  widely  on 
this  subject  from  those  which  were  actually  followed,  is  apparent 
from  the  volume  before  us  :  and  as  he  continued  to  support  th« 
measures  of  government,  notwithstanding  so  important  a  difference, 
his  conduct  has,  in  this  one  respect,  been  attacked  with  much  seve- 
rity. That  it  does  not  merit  all,  or  nearly  all  the  reprehension 
which  has  been  poured  forth  upon  it,  we  are  very  sure:  whether  it 
be  in  any,  and  in  what,  degree  justly  censurable,  is  not  quite  so 
clear. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  recollect,  that  there  was  no  differ- 
ence upon  principles.  That  the  colonies  were  to  be  coerced,  was 
as  much  the  opinion  of  Lord  Barrington  as  of  his  brother  minis- 
ters, of  a  great  majority  in  parliament,  and  of  the  nation  at  large*. 
It  was  only  about  the  mode  of  effecting  their  common  end,-^ 
it  was  only  on  a  consideration  of  expedieDcy,-^that  any  difference 
subsisted :  and  it  can  hardly  be  contended,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  politician,  placed  in  an  office,  important  indeed,  but  still  sub- 
ordinate, and  merely  executory,  to  desert  his  post,  as  soon  as  the 
cabinet,  of  which  he  is  not  a  member,  shall  engage  in  an  enterprize, 
which  may  appear  to  him  inexpedient.  Besides,  to  whom  was  he 
to  have  recourse  i  There  was  no  political  party  disposed  to  sus* 
tain  his  opinions,  or  to  give  him  any  prospect  of  seeing  thent 
adopted.  The  opposition  were  adverse,  not  to  the  mode  of  coer- 
cion, but  to  coercion  itself :  and  in  no  way  had  he  so  good  a  hope 
ef  promoting  the  measures,  which  he  honestly  deemed  the  best,  a$ 
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by  continuing  in  an  administration,  which  concurred  witH  him  a» 
to  the  end,  and  heard  at  least,  though  they  were  not  hitherto  con-' 
\inced  by  his  reasoning  respecting  the  means.  As  far,  therefore^ 
as  coiicerns  hi^  continuance  in  office,  we  think  him  entirely  free 
from  all  reasonable  blame;  though  it  must  be  admitted  by  hi« 
warmest  fiiends,  if  they  are  but  candid,  that  some  of  his  votes  iir 
Parliament  at  this  time  are  not  so  easily  justified. 

But  a  more  heinous  crime  has  been  laid  to  his  charge.  During 
the  ^hole  of  his  political  life,  extending  through  a  period  of  nearly 
forty  years,  he  scarcely  passed  a  tenth  part  of  that  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  government ;  and  as  he  was  confessedly  an  able,  upright, 
independent,  and  honourable  man,  this  very  extraordinary  fact  is 
regarded  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  is  gravely  supposed 
to  portend  the  speedy  establishment  of  despotism  among  us  in  it« 
most  frightful  form.  To  say  the  truth,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to 
observe  the  contrast  in  this  particular  between  the  biographer,  and 
some  of  his  judges.  On  the  one  hand  is  Sir  Thomas  Bernard, 
making  all  sorts  of  civil  speeches,  and  racking  his  brains  to  de- 
vise some  decent  excuse  for  his  hero's  ever  having  been  in  op-^ 
position;  protesting  that  nothing  but  the  inexperience  of  youth 
could  account  for  any  thing  so  shocking ;  and  ingeniously  seek- 
ing to  propitiate  his  courtly  reader,  by  attributing  the  faults  of 
(niliisters  (many  of  their  sins  of  omission  at  least)  to  the  evil  in* 
^uence  of  their  opponents.  On  thevother  side  stands  a  sturdy  whig 
censor,  denouncing  the  noble  lord  as  a  malignant,  and  summing 
up  the  whole  of  his  accusation  in  one  comprehensive  charge^  that 
he  was  notoriously  and  confessedly  one  of  the  persons  called 
*  King's  friends.'  If  we  are  not  mistaken  in  our  estimate  of  ih* 
manly  character  of  Lord  Barrington,  he  would  be  more  eager  to 
disclaim  the  apologies  of  his  friend,  than  to  attend  to  the  criticisms 
of  his  antagonist.  He  would  not  allow,  that  to  have  opposed  the 
ineasures  of  Sir  Robert  VValpole  and  Lord  Carteret  was  to  him 
^he  subject  of  any  '  degree  of  remorse ;'  nor  would  he  concur  in 
an  opinion  injurious  to  statesmen  of  all  parties,  '  tliat  ministers  are 
more,  frequently  deterred  from  right,  than  from  wrong  measures, 
by  the  apprehension  of  opposition.' — p.  1'2. 
_  This  indeed  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  the  zeal  of  Sir  T. 
Bernard  appears  to  us  to  have  got  the  better  of  hi^  judgment. 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  following  passage.? 

*  It  is  not  impossible  that  some  may  think,  that  with  this  difFerenc« 
of  sentiment  (respecting  the  best  method  of  coercing  America)  hci 
ought,  though  a  member  of  the  administration,  to  have  appealed  to  tha 
world,  and  to  have  declared  his  opinion  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the 
men  with  whom  he  was  acting.  Whether  this  would  have  been  honour- 
tbU  iJ^  itself,  and  whether  it  would  have  bee»a  proper  example  to 
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others,  it  was  ^  duty  to  decide^  as  the  only  responsible  director  ^  kis  own 
conduct' — p.  149. 

Now,  if  we  understand  Sir  T.  Bernard  aright,  this  amounts  to 
an  estoppal  of  all  remarks  on  the  character  or  behaviour  of  any 
public  men  whatever.  He  will  permit  us,  therefore,  to  ask,  what 
IS  bis  notion  of  the  legitimate  province  of  history,  aud  especially' 
of  that  interesting  branch  of  it,  in  which  the  biographer  is  engaged. 
Does  he  think  that  it  is  to  be  mere  panegyric?  If  he  does  not, 
we  hope  that  in  his  next  biographical  essay  (and  we  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  more  from  him)  he  m  IU  shew  more  confidence  in  his 
subject.  At  least  he  should  remember,  that  the  character  of  such 
a  man  as  Lord  Barrington  can  only  be  injured  by  that  excessive 
caution,  which  seeks  to  screen  him  from  fair  inquiry. 

That  his  conduct  has  not  always  been  the  subject  of  fair  inquiry, 
is  indeed  most  true :  and  we  feel  it  a  duty  to  expose  a  part  of  the 
injustice  which  has  been  done  to  him.  Lord  Barrington,  (as  we 
have  seen,)  though  he  approved  of  coercing  the  Americans,  yet 
disapproved  the  particular  method  of  coercion  actually  adopted: 
in  truth,  Jie  considered  naval  operations  more  likely  than  military 
to  effect  the  end  in  view.  Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  act  and 
vote  with  the  administration.  This  has  been  made  the  ground  of 
the  most  extraordinary  invective.  He  did  not  consider,  it  seems,  a  se- 
ries of  measures  which  he  constantly  approved,  and  which  brought 
on  a  civil  war,  as  a  case  for  opposition :  but  for  four  years  sup- 
ported it  by  his  vote,  and  by  his  official  co-operation.  ^  Let  it  be 
remembered,'  it  is  gravely  urged,  *  that  a  civil  war  is  no  object  of 
lukewarm  feelings  to  those  who  love  their  country.  Whenever 
they  do  not  approve,  they  must  abhor  it.' 

Again ;  Lord  Barrington  had  said,  *  that  his  intentions  and 
principles  were  averse  to  opposition  to  the  very  last  degree :  that 
he  did  not  think  himself  obliged  to  follow  into  opposition  a  leader 
who  had  advanced  him  to  a  high  post  in  the  government ;  that  he 
conceived  that  the  crown  has  an  undoubted  right  to  choose  its 
ministers,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  subjects  to  support  them,  tin* 
less  there  are  some  very  strong  ana  urgent  reasons  tothe  contrary  * 
These,  it  seems,  are  such  extravagant  and  pernicious  opinions^ 
as  call  for  the  most  solemn  condemnation.  For  entertaining  and 
acting  upon  them,  Lord  Barrington  is  charged  widi  deliberately 
forming,  frequently  avowing,  and  supporting  by  die  example  of  his 
life,  the  principle  that  all  parliainentary  opposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  all  difference  of  opinion  with  the  mmisters  of  the  crowu, 
whoever  they  may  be,  is  a  breach  of  public  duty.  *  That  this 
principle  is  directly  subversive  of  the  British  constitution,'  we  as 
readily  admit,  as  we  deny  that  it  can  be  fairly  ascribed  to  Lord 
JSarrington. 
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Of  the  principle  really  avowed  by  him,  one  part,  we  appre- 
hend, hardly  needs  discussion ;  M'e  are  aware,  indeed,  that  some 
adventurous  rensoners,  and  some  practical  politicians  of  the  pre- 
sent day  have  not  scrupled  to  affirm  (if  not  in  terms,  at  least  in 
substance)  the  superior  right  of  parliament  to  choose  the  ministers, 
who  are  to  receive  their  investiture  only  at  the  hands  of  the  sove- 
reign— in  other  words,  they  give  to  the  crown  a  sort  of  conge 
d'61ire,  with  a  recommendation  of  the  persons  to  be  elected  under 
penalties  not  yet  defined.  But  on  this  subject,  we  repeat,  we  arc 
too  old-fashioned  to  think  any  discussion  necessary.  The  other 
proposition  asserted  by  I^ord  Bairington  is  more  open  to  re- 
mark. In  theory,  indeed,  the  duty  of  the  subject  can  hardly  be 
denied  to  be  as  his  lordship  states  it.  Yet  rigid  orthodoxy  on  this 
point  has  so  very  formidable  an  aspect,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
admit  a  great  latitude  of  interpretation  in  those,  who  are  willing 
to  subscribe  to  the  article  in  the  main.  What  shall  be  considered 
*  Very  strong  and  urgent  reasons'  for  opposing  the  administration 
6f  the  day,  must  be  decided  by  every  person  for  himself :  and 
upon  the  whole  we  think  it  fortunate,  that  the  decision  is  made 
in  so  many  different  ways.  Only  let  it  be  held,  that  there  must  be 
aome  reason,  which  each  individual  shall  honestly  think  *  strong 
and  urgent,'  before  he  engages  in  opposition,  and  there  is  no  dan- 
ger that  much  real  mischief  will  be  done.  There  is  in  the  British 
constitution  such  a  principle  of  self-pjreservation  that  it  never 
fails  to  right  itself,  however  it  may  occasionally  reel.  Even  the 
wore  tumultuous  contentions  in  a  country  substantially  free,  arc 
seldom  hurtful  in  the  end. 

The  fair  conclusion  is,  that  every  member  of  every  party  should 
think  with  much  forbearance  of  those  who  difSer  from  him.  But 
more  especially  we  think,  that  they  who  profess  the  highest  no- 
tions of  loyalty  are  entitled  to  a  very  liberal  construction  of  their 
Jwinciples  and  conduct.  To  them  it  must  be  at  least  conceded, 
that  they  adhere  the  most  closely  to  the  letter  of  the  constitution, 
even  if  its  spirit  admits  of  greater  laxity.  It  must  also  be  allowed 
ihat  loyalty,  such  as  they  profess,  is  an  ancient,  high-born,  and 
generous  principle :  that  in  the  ordinary  ranks  of  life  it  has  no 
temptations  for  sordid  or  little  minds ;  that  it  holds  forth  no  allure- 
ments to  vanity,  and  few  bribes  to  selfishness.  Even  of  those, 
whose  rank  and  station  may  place  them  about  the  court,  there  arc 
Hot  many,  by  whom  attachment  to  the  sovereign  exclusively,  and 
in  preferfence  to  party-politics,  can  be  deemed  a  gainful  spectdia- 
tion.  We  know,  ii>deed,  that  the  sincerity  of  all  such  attachment 
has  been  sofrtetimes  denied.  Orre  great  popular  oracle  has  told 
his  sovereigTi,  that  ^  the  fortune  which  made  him  a  king,  forbads 
him  to  have  friend  :'  and  another  more  recent  authority  has  em- 
ployed 
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ployed  a  lo^g  and  laboured  roetspfayskat  argument  to  prove^  that 
for  the  body  of  the  people  to  have  any  affection,  for  their  ruler  h 
imposBibie :  they  may  approve  and  respect,  but  they  cannot  lov* 
faina.  The  experience  of  the  present  reign  has  refuted  both  these 
tkgmas.  It  has  eKhibited  to  us,  in  the  number  of  the  '  King's 
frieuds/  many  of  the  pxirest,  most  honourable,  and  most  enlight-^ 
ened  of  our  senators :  while,  in  the  nation  at  large,  genuine  and 
ardent  sympathy  with  the  afliiction  of  their  sovereign  has  shewn, 
that  a  patriot-king  will  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  sublets,  and  will 
excite  the  mingled  sentiments  of  dutiful  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment in  all,  whose  native  feelings  are  not  perverted  by  party^  or 
ileadened  by  the  influence  of  a  crude  and  chilling  philosophy. 


Art.  X.  1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  tfie  Earl  of 
Elgin's  Sculptured  MarbleSy  &c.  fol.  London.   1816.  pp.  77. 

2.  Lettre  du  Chev.  Antonio  Canova,  et  Deux  Memoires  lus 
ct  rinstitul  Royal  de  FrancCy  sur  les  Ouvrages  de  Sculpture 
dans  la  Collection  de  Milord  Comte  d' Elgin,  par  le  Chev.  E. 
Q.  Fisconti.    Londres.    1816.    8vo.  pp.  196. 

5.  Memorandum  on  tlie  Earl  of  Elgin's  Pursuits  in  Greece,  Lon- 
don.   1816.    Ovo.  pp.  100. 

4.  The  Judgment  of  Connoisseurs  upon  the  Works  of  Art  com^ 
.   pared  with  that  of  pr^'essional  Men,  in  reference  more  particu- 
larly to  the  Elgin  Marbles.    By  B.  R.  Haydon.  London. 
1816.    8vo.  pp.  iQ. 

5.  Memorandum  on  the  present  State  of  the  N^gociation  respj^ct- 
ing  the  Purchase  o/'tAe  Elgin  Marbles.  London.  1816.  Svo, 
pp.  23. 

^.  The  Fourth  Vohme  of  the  Antiquities  of  Athens,  measured 
and  delineate  by  James  Stuart,  F.R.S.  and  Nicholas  Revett. 
Edited  by  Jos^  Wood*,  Architect.    Folio.    London.  1816^ 

^VI/^E  sincerely  congratulate  the  country  on  the  result  of  the  la- 
^  ^  i\\x\Ty  instituted  by  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  sutgect 
of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  on  the  prospect  which  is  opened  to  the 
conntry  of  erecting  a  national  school  of  sculpture  on  the  founda- 
tion of  the  nbUest  models  that  butnan  art  has  ever  produced. 
Sculpture  started  at  once  into  life  and  grace  at  the  Promethean 
touch  of  Phidias  ;  and  twenty  centuries  have  not  only  added  nothing 
150  this  department  of  the  fine  arts,  but  have — contrary  fo  all  rea- 
•otiabie  expectation— receded  from  the  pomt  of  excellence  which 
the  first  masted  had  attained:  like  the  fabulous  Minerva,  whose 
•tory  the  doquent  chissel  of  Phidias  recorded.  Sculpture  issued 
from  the  brain  of  her  parent  in  full  perfection ;  and  the  hour  of  her 
i>ii^h  wag  also  that  of  her  maturity. 
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'  The  reputation  of  Phidias,  however/  has  hitherto  rested  almost 
entirely  on  the  report  of  historians;  no  authentic  or,  at  least,  no 
undisputed  work  of  his  was  known  to  modern  artists;  and  it  re- 
mained for  our  a^e  and  for  our  country  to  have  the  honour  of  bring- 
ing to  the  acquamtance  of  civilized  Europe  those  admirable  spe- 
cimens, which  attest  the  truth  of  history  and  the  supremacy  of 
Phidias. 

The  Earl  of  Elgin,  to  whom  the  arts  are  indebted  for  this  great 
acquisition,  has  suffered  the  common  fate  of  all  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,— he  has  been  satirized,  and  traduced  by  ignorance,  by  envy, 
and  by  malice.  But  this  temporary  obloquy  has  been  dissipated, 
and  he  may  congratulate  himself  that,  as  long  as  the  arts  are  dear 
to  the  civilized  world,  and  as  long  as  the  splendid  policy  of  Pericles 
and  the  responsive  excellence  of  Phidias  shall  continue  to  be  re- 
spected by  statejsmen  and  artists,  his  name  will  be  mingled  with 
those  noble  recollections ;  and  his  adversaries,  if  at  all  heard  of,  be 
remembered  only  with  Zoilus,  Bavius,  and  Dennis,  as  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous dunces  of  their  age. 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  summary  of  the  cir- 
cumstances relating  to  the  marbles  of  Lord  Elgin's  collection,  as 
detailed  in  the  several  publications  before  us,  it  will,  we  believe, 
be  most  convenient  to  begin — I.  by  making  them  generally  ac- 
quainted with  the  original  state  and  situation  of  tlie  objects  of  our 
inquiry:  We  shall  then  state — II.  the  particulars  of  Lord  Elgin's 
acquisitions — III.  the  circumstances  under  which  he  acquired 
theip, — and  IV.  their  character  and  value  as  works  of  art. 

I.  Tlie  most  considerable  portion  of  this  collection,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  quality,  is  derived  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  in 
the  Acropolis  at  Athens. 

This  edifice,  which  was  called '  Hecatompedon,*  or  of  an  hundred 
feet,  on  account  of  its  breadth ;  and  '  Parthenon,'  or  Temple  of 
the  Virgin,  from  the  character  of  its  patroness>  was  erected  under 
the  administration  of  Pericles,  by  Phidias,  and  the  artists  and  ar- 
chitects employed  under  him,  about  500  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 

.  The  temple  was  wholly  built  of  white  marble,  and  the  plan  was 
of  that  kind  .technically  called  octastyle  peripteral;  that  is  to  say,  it 
was  an  oblong  colonnade,  having  eight  columns  in  the  porticos, 
front  and  back,  and  fifteen  down  each  side,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
angles ;  within  the  columns,  at  about  the  (fistance  of  nine  feet,  was 
,the  wall  of  the  cella,  or  interior  of  the  temple,  and  this  cella  was  a 
peristyle,  that  is,  it  had  a  row  of  columns  forming  an  internal  colon- 
nade; tins  colonnade  in  the  Parthenon  seems  to  have  supported  a 
gallery. 

The  cella,  or  interior,  was  divided  into  two  parts  :  that  toward? 
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the  e9isty  or  front,  was  the  place  of  worsjiip^  and  occupied  about 
two-thirds  of  the  length — here  stood  the  statue -of  the  goddess;  the 
division  to  the  west  was  called  the  opisthodomos,  and  it  was  liere 
that  the  public  treasures  were  kept. 

The  pediments,  or  triangular  spaces  over  the  portico,  were 
adorned  with  groups  of  statues,  Pausanias  (in  general  a  most 
minute  chronicler  of  such  matters)  is  very  concise  in  his  account  of 
the  Parthenon,  apparently  from  its  being  a  work  of  so  much  celebrity ; 
but  he  says  *  the  pediment  of  the  front,  or  entrance,  represented  the 
Birth  of  Minerva ;  and  that  of  the  back  the  Contest  of  Minerva  and 
Neptune  for  Attica.  (Jtt.  c.  24.)  The  Acropolis  is  entered 
from  the  westward,  and  of  course  the  west  end  of  the  temple  is 
that  which  first  presents  itself  to  the  observer ;  and  the  east  end 
was,  at  the  earliest  modern  period  when  we  have  any  record  of  it, 
shut  in  and  built  round  with  Turkish  houses  :  from  these  two  cir- 
cumstances it  has  happetied  that  travellers  mistook  the  west  for 
the  front,  and  the  east  for  the  back,  and  they,  therefore,  erroneously 
applied  what  Pausanias  had  said  of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  hav- 
ing once  fallen  into  this  error,  they  went  on,  mouldings  by  their  own 
ingenious  fancies,  the  remains  of  the  groups  of  the  several  pedi- 
ments into  some  kind  of  consistency  with  his  relation. 

The  Marquis  of  Nointel,  the  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte 
in  1675,  had— fortunately  for  the  history  of  the  arts,  and  of  thi^ 
temple — the  good  sense  and  good  taste  to  have  drawings  made  of 
the  whole,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
Parthenon  ;  these  drawings  are  preserved,  and  a  sketch  of  the  two 
pediments  is  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr.- Barry's  works ; 
and  more  accurate  copies  have  been  presented  to  the  public  in  the 
fourth  or  supplementary  volume  to  Stuart's  Athens,  just  published 
by  Mr.  Woods. 

Sir  George  Wheler,  an  Enj;lish  gentleman,  and  Doctor  Spon,  a 
French  physician,  visited  the  Parthenon  in  1687,  and  fr  om  the  ac- 
counts published  by  each  on  their  return,  it  appeared  that  they  saw 
the  pediments  pretty  much  in  tlie  state  in  which  they  were  exhi- 
bited in  Nointel's  drawing ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  the  ingenuity 
with  which  these  travellers  endeavour  to  torture  the  figures  into  a 
consistency  with  their  erroneous  reading  of  Pausanias,  and  to  find, 
in  what  represented  the  Contest  for  Attica,  the  Birth  of  Minerva. 

So  obstinately  long-lived,  however,  is  error  when  delivered  by 
grave  authorities,  that  though  the  ingenious  and  accurate  Stuart, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  beautiful  and  valuable  Survey  of  Athens, 
establishes,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  principal  front  and  entrance 
were  to  the  eastward,  (as  indeed  was  the  case  in  all  ancient  tem- 
ples,) yet,  from  not  consulting  the  original  Greek,  he  adopts,  as  to 
the  suhject  of  the  sculptures  of  the  pediments,  the  common  error. 
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and  argues  as  if  Pausanias  had  said  the  west  instead  of  the  entrance, 
which  is  his  real  expression. 

This  point  has  been  now  so  fully  explained  and  decided  by  the 
work  of  the  Chevalier  Visconti,  (one  of  the  most  learned  and  elegant 
critics  in  Europe,)  that  we  should  hardly  have  noticed  it^  were  it  not 
that  the  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  quotes  (without  any  expres- 
sion of  doubt)  all  the  trash  of  Spon  and  Wheler  just  as  if  Stuart  had 
never  drawn,  and  Visconti  never  written.  We  cannot  account  for 
this  otherwise  than  by  supposing  that  the  honourable  members  had 
not  time  to  consult  Stuart,  and  that,  perhaps,  Visconti's  book, 
which  is  lately  pMblished,  had  not  reached  them. 

The  height  of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  varied  in  ^ize,  accord- 
ing to  the  increasing  height  of  the  cornice  under  which  they  were 
placed,  from  about  seven  feet  to  twelve;  but  as  the  pediment  at 
each  angle  came,  of  course,  to  a  point,  erect  figures  of  even  the 
lowest  stature  could  not  be  introduced  ;  but  the  artist  overcame 
this  difficulty  with  admirable  skill,  for  the  statues  nearest  the  angles 
were  recumbent,  with  their  feet  towards  the  angles ;  next  came 
sitting  figures,  then  figures  in  higher  attitudes,  and  lastly,  towards 
the  centre,  the  chief  figures  of  the  composition  upright  and  at  full 
length. 

The  next  portion  of  die  temple  which  we  are  to  examine  is  th« 
entablature,  which  surmounted  the  entire  colonnade.  The  frieze  of 
this  entablature  was  composed  of  the  well  known  Doric  architectural 
ornaments,  called  triglyphs,  and  of  sculptured  ornaments  called  me- 
topes, placed  alternately — the  triglyph  being  over  the  centres  of  each 
column  and  of  each  intercolumniation,  and  the  metopes  occupying 
the  intervals ;  each  of  these  metopes  consisted  of  a  block  of 
marble  about  three  feet  square,  representing  in  bold  high-relief  *iht 
combat  of  a  Lapitha  with  a  Centaur.  This  subject  was,  on  ac- 
count of  ITieseus,  who  had  overcome  the  Centaurs,  one  of  national 
interest  with  the  Athenians,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  a  very  fa- 
vourite subject  in  all  sculptures  of  this  period.  It  was  depicted,  as 
Pliny  tells  us,  on  the  sandals  of  Mitierva  in  the  temple ;  it  or- 
namented, as  we  still'see,  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and 
it  was  again  introduced  in  the  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Pfaigalia, 
which  was  built  by  Ictinus,  one  of  the  architects  employed  under 
Phidias  on  the  Parthenon. 

The  next  part  of  the  Parthenon  to  which  we  must  direct  the 
attention  of  our  readers  is  the  frieze  of  the  cella :  this  was  an  un- 
interrupted series  of  sculpture  m  blocks  of  marble  about  three  feet 
high,  that  ^an  round  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which,  as  we  be- 

^  We  use  tke  terms  Mgfhrt^^  and  lato-rglief)  because  thej  are  Englbh ;  aod  express 
we  tbinky  tbcir  weanii^  as  well  as  alUHrditvo  and  bm-rdieff-^the  fprmer  borrowed 
£rom  tbe  Italian,  the  laUet  fron  the  Frcacii. 
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fore  stated,  was  about  nine  feet  witliin  die  external  row  of  columns  ; 
this  frieze,  with  peculiar  ta&te  and  judgment,  represented,  in  very 
low-relief,  the  Panathenaic  Procession,  the  highest  festival  of  the 
Athenians,  the  solemnity  in  which  the  whole  people  conveyed,  iu 
solemn  pomp,  to  this  very  temple,  the  sacred  veil  that  was  id  bt 
suspended  over  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within. 

These  are  the  three  classes  of  sculptures  which  adorned  the  ex- 
terior of  the  temple,  and  have  alone  come  down  to  posterity ;  and 
it  may  not  be  here  improper,  though  it  is  somewhat  premature,  to 
observe  that  the  perfect  statue  of  the  pediment,  the  high-relief  of 
the  metope,  and  the  low-relief  of  the  frieze,  include  the  only  three 
species  of  which  the  art  of  sculpture  is  capable  :  and  while  we 
admire  the  genius  that  introduced  these  three  varieties  into  his  great 
^ork,  we  shall  find  still  more  reason  for  admiring  the  wonderful  skill 
and  address  with  which  he  assigned  to  each  its  most  appropriate 
station.    In  the  pediments,  which  not  only  admitted,  but  required, 
on  account  of  the  situation  as  well  as  of  the  subjects,  the  boldest 
and  noblest  efforts  of  his  art,  he  represented  divinities  and  heroes 
in  full  wrought  statues  o^  the  colossal  size,  grouped  with  all  the  variety 
of  attitude,  expression  and  sentiment.    In  the  metopes,  which, 
from  their  situation  between  the  triglyphs  and  their  distance  from 
the  eye,  ran  the  risk  of  being  indistinct,  he  employed  the  highest 
re/jV/bf  which  there  is  any  instance  extant;  in  fact  these  groups  are 
almost  slatueSj  and  adhere  to  the  blocks  of  marble  by  a  very  slight 
contact :  but  in  the  wall  of  the  cell,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  am- 
bulatory, this  high-relief  would  have  had  two  ill  effects — it  would 
have  jutted  out  unpleasantly  over  the  heads  of  the  spectators,  and 
prevented  their  having  a  perfect  view  of  its  composition,  and  as  the 
only  light  by  which  it  could  be  seen  was  reflected,  broken,  and  un- 
equal, (being  admitted  through  the  intercolumniations,)  the  violent 
shadows  of  a  high-relief  would  have  perplexed  and  defeated  the 
artist's  design  ;  for  this  situation,  therefore,  he  employed  relief  so 
very  low,  that  though  it  is  the  most  exquisite  and  striking  wort  of 
the  ancient  chissel,  and  though  it  expresses  action,  light,  and  shade 
in  the  highest  perf^tion,  it  does  not,  in  any  part,  project  above  one 
inch,  and,  hi  truth,  exhibits  all  the  force  of  relief  with  all  the 
smoothness  and  delicacy  of  a  drawing. 

These  details,  though  they  lengthen  our  article,  will  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  our  readers,  as  shewing  that  Phidias  was  not  only 
excellent  in  the  mere  design  or  execution  of  sculpture,  but  that  to 
the  most  fertile  fancy  he  joined  the  truest  taste  and  the  most  perfect 
architectural  science ;  and  that  he  introduced  not  only  the  three  spe- 
cies of  sculpture  iiito  his  work,  but  introduced  them  on  principles 
of  the  most  judicious  selection  and  perfect  appropriation  of  which 
the  history  of  the  arts  furnishes  any  example. 

II. — Such 
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II. — Such  was  tlie  exterior  of  the  Parthenon. — Our  readers  will 
now  be  anxious  to  know  how  much  of  these  splendid  ornaments 
has  been  brought  away.  We  shall,  therefore,  here  insert  an  ab- 
stract of  the  Official  Catalogue — drawn  ,up,  as  it  states,  {RqMrt, 
p.  70,)  from  the  notes  of  the  learned  Visconti — of  aU  the  articlei 
in  the  Elgin  Collection ;  and  afterwards  make  some  observations 
as  to  their  value  both  as  antiques  and  as  works  of  art. 

From  the  Parthenon  there  are  ninety-two  pieces,  of  which  six 
statues  or  fragments  of  statues  are  stated  to  be  from  the  eastern 
pediment — five  from  the  western  pediment — and  six,  the  places  of 
which  (Report,  7 1)  are  not  ascertained. 

Of  the  metopes  in  high-relief  there  are  fourteen. 

Of  the  frieze  of  the  cell,  in  low-relief,  there  are,  in  all,  fifty-two 
pieces,  viz. — twelve  from  the  east  end,  fourteen  from  the  north  side, 
one  from  the  west,  fourteen  from  the  east,  and  ten  whose  places  arc 
not  ascertained. 

Our  readers  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  places  of  six  pieces 
from  the  pediments,  and  ten  of  the  frieze,  are  stated  not  to  be 
ascertaineil ;  but  we  beg  to  observe,  that — if  there  were  no  other 
evidence  of  their  situations — Nointel's  drawings  of  the  pediments, 
and  Stuart's  plates  of  the  frieze,  would  have  explained  the  difficulty ; 
and  we  regret  that  a  document,  so  formal  as  this  Catalogue,  should 
be  obscured  by  this  little  negligence,  which  can  hardly  be  imputed 
to  Visconti,  who  by  his  Mtmoire  appears  to  have  accurately  placed 
all  the  figures  of  the  pediments,  except  one  trunk,  and  even  to  that 
he  has  assigned  a  probable  situation. 

Lord  £lgin  has  also  obtained  a  variety  of  other  articles  of  con- 
siderable curiosity  and  value,  which  are  stated  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, and  are  included  in  his  Lordship's  offi;r  to  the  public,  viz. — 
— From  the  Temple  of  Victory  there  are  four  pieces  of  high-relief. 
— From  the  triple  Temple  of  Erecdieus,  Minerva  Polias  and 
Pandrosa,  eighteen  architectural  specimens. 

— Seven  architectural  Doric  specimens  from  the  Propylea,  Par- 
thenon, &c. 

— Three  pieces  from  the  Theatre  of  Bacchus. 

— Thirteen  detached  heads  or  fragments  of  heads. 

— ^Thirty-five  detached  pieces  of  various  sculpture. 

— Eleven  marble  and  three  bronze  urns;  and  some  hundreds  of 

vases;  dug  up  in  or  near  Athens.    One  of  the  bronze  urns  was 

found  in  what  is  called  the  Tomb  of  Aspasia. 

— Eight  altars. 

— ^Thirteen  sepulchral  pillars  or  cippi. 

— Forty-four  casts  in  plaster  of  Paris  of  the  friezes  of  the  Parth«- 
non,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  the  Cboraic  monument  of  Ly- 
incrates. 


•  —Sixty- 
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— Sixty-six  marbles  with  inscriptions — amongst  these  is  die  famous 
Sigaean  inscription. 

— A  large  collection  of  drawings  of  the  Antiquities  of  Greece. 
— An  ancient  lyre  and  two  ancient  flutes  in  cedar  wood,  found  in 
making  an  excavation  near  Athens. 

— And  880  medals,  namely,  66  gold,  577  silver,  and  237  copper. 

III.  Before  we  proceed  to  more  minute  observations  on  the  de- 
tail of  all  these  objects,  it  seems  necessary  to  relate,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Special  Committee,  the  circumstances  under  which  we  now 
possess  them,  because  they  aflFord  a  complete  refutation  of  tht 
charges  which  were  so  industriously  circidated  against  liord  Elgin« 
as  to  the  mode  by  which  he  acquired  these  marbles ;  charges  which 
iisdirectly  but  heavily  affected  the  character  of  our  country. 

These  charges  were  three  in  number  : — 

1st.  That  Lord  Elgin  stole  the  marbles; — 

2d.  .  That  he  neither  wor  bought  them,  but  received  \htm 
as  a  present  to  Great  Britain,  and  that  he  is  therefore  guilty  of  a. 
fraud  in  attempting  to  sell  to  the  public  what  was  the  property  of 
the  public  already. 

3d.  That  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  benefactor  of  the  arts, 
he  should  be  execrated  as  the  most  savage  and  mischievous  of  Van-, 
dais  for  having  profaned  the  Temple  of  Mhierva,  ruined  what  even 
the  Turks  had  spared,  and  mutilated,  for  purposes  of  his  own  profit, 
the  perfect  and  glorious  master-pieces  of  Athenian  glory. 

These  charges,  it  will  appear  at  first  sight,  are  not  consistent  with 
each  other  ;  but  a  statement  of  facts  will  further  shew  that  noi>e  of 
them  are  consistent  with  the  truth.. 

1 .  Lord  £lgin  did  not  steal  the  marbles ;  for  he  obtained  the 
concurrence  of  all  the  authorities  and  interests,  both  general  and 
local.    From  the  Porte  he  obtained  a  firmaun  of 

*  The  most  extensive  permission  to  view,  draw,  and  model  the  ancient 
temples  of  the  idols,  and  the  sculptures  upon  them,  and  to  make  excar- 
vations,  and  to  take  away  any  stones  which  might  appear  interesting  to 
him,  his  secretary,  or  the  artists  employed  by  him.' — Report,  p.  4. 

Besideii  obtaining  this  permission  from  the  government,  Lord 
Elgin  had  to  propitiate  ilit  Sultan's  mother,  to  whom  Athens  had 
been  assigned  as  her  dower,  and  the  Captain  Pacha,  (B€por(,  p.  26.) 
who,  as  high  admiral,  has  a  great  weight  in  all  that  relates  to  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Turkey.  . 

These  steps  being  taken  at  Constantinople,  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, his  Lordship  had  next  to  purchase  the  consent  of  the  civil 
governor  of  Athens  and  the  military  governor  of  the  Acropolis  ; 
for  such  is  the  nature  of  that  (miscalled)  government,  that — as 
Im  Lordship  expresses  it — permission  issuing  from  the  Porte  for 
9J)y  of  the  distant  provinces,  is  little  better  than  an  authority  to 

make 
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make  the  best  bargain  you  can  with  the  local  authorities/ — Report, 
p.  18. 

But  it  was  not  the  consent  of  the  Waivode  and  the  Disdar  Aga 
only^  which  Lord  Elgin  ohtainedy  (that  is,  bought,)  but  the  multitude 
of  workmen  employed  in  diis  long  and  arduous  work  were  no  other 
than  the  native  Atheuiaris,  hired  and  paid  by  his  Lordship. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Lord  Elgiu's  pecuniary  liberality  did 
not  induce  the  local  authorities  to  give  a  wider  interpretation  to 
the  imperial  firmaun  than  it  literally  bore ;  for  instance,  we  think, 
that,  in  strict  construction,  it  can  hardly  be  suid  to  authorize  the 
removal  of  any  subsisting  parts  of  a  building,  but  confined  his 
Lordship  to  the  drawing  and  modelling  such  subsisting  parts,  and 
only  gave  authority  to  remove  what  might  have  been  already 
broken  off  or  dilapidated  ;  but  this,  at  least,  appears  certain,  that 
the  Porte,  (whatever  be  the  strict  construction  of  the  firmaun),  had 
no  objection  to  Lord  Elgin's  proceedings,  for  it  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant  of  what  has  publicly  continued  for  fifteen  years ; 
and  the  removal  of  the  marbles  from  the  Parthenon  being  a  very 
frequent  topic  of  complaint  with  all  our  countrymen,  as  well  as  with 
every  Frenchman,  who  visited  the  Levant  during  diat  period,  was 
necessarily  a  circumstance  of  perfect  notoriety  at  Constantinople. 
Indeed  that  government  would  hardly  have  refused  to  Lord  Elgin  a 
permission — which  M.  de  Choiseul  had  before  enjoyed — of  remov- 
ing marbles  from  the  temples  of  the  Idols,  when  it  was  so  entirely 
heedless  of  the  daily  dilapidations  and  constant  rain  of  botbmarbl^ 
and  temples,  as  well  from  the  ctmosity  of  travellers,  as  the  barba- 
rous wantonness  of  the  Turks. — f  Report,  passim.) 

The  charge,  then,  of  having  stolen  these  marbles  is  thus  wholly 
disproved.  Lord  Elgin  acquired  them  under  the  double  right  of 
legal  authority  and  pecuniary  consideration. 

2,  The  second  charge,  that  the  marbles  are  the  property  of  the 
public,  (which  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  former,  though  we 
have  heard  them  out  of  the  same  mouth,)  is  capable  of  as  perfect, 
and  a  shorter  answer. 

No  body  ever  made  such  an  allegation  during  a  period  of  four- 
teen years,  nor  until  it  was  found  that  the  first  charge  could  not  be 
substantiated.  In  fact,  Lord  Elgin  incurred  all  the  trouble,  the  ex- 
pense, and  the  risks,  individually  and  unsupported.  The  Govern' 
ment,  when  requested  by  his  Lordship,  previous  to  his  going  to 
Turkey,  to  undertake  this  great  work  on  the  part  of  the  public,  i/ji- 
equivocaUy  declined  it,  and  there  remains  some  written  evidence 
which  is  decisive  on  this  point. 

In  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Elgin  to  Lord  Liverpool,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  Constantinople,  13th  Ja- 

nuaiy. 
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naary,  1803,  his  Lordship  presses  the  minister  for  some  addition  to 
his  official  salary,  and  adds, 

*  1  do  not  fjemand  any  allowances  corresponding  uith  those  of  the 
late  extraordinary  embassies  from  Russia,  although  the  honours  and 
public  disbursements  of  mine  have  been  equally  extraordinary;  nor 
can  1  have  a  wish  to  make  a  charge  of  the  many  unusual  expenses  to 
which  I  have  been  subjected  :  still  /  confess  that  the  private  expense 
which  I  have  incurred  to  the  extent  of  many  thousand  pounds,  in  «m- 
proving  the  advantages  before  me,  towards  procuring  a  knowledge  of  the 
urts  of' Greece,  and  rescuing  some  of  tfieir  remains  from  ruin; 
and  the  loss  of  a  valuable  vessel  of  mine  solely  employed  in  that  ser- 
vice, would  make  any  defalcation  of  the  appointments  affixed  to  mj 
rank  a  matter  of  serious  inconvenience  to  me/ 

Mr.  Townley  also,  the  collector  oF  the  statues  now  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  and  one  of  the  most  anxious,  as  well  as  the  most 
enlightened  friends  of  the  arts  in  England,  at  that  period,  writes  on 
the  8th  February,  1S03. 

*  I  feel  myself  exceedingly  obliged  to  you,  and  most  highly  grati- 
fied, by  your  kind  communication  tome  of  Lord  Elgin's  most  laudable 
exertions  towards  collecting  either  original  marbles,  or  drawings  or  casts 
of  the  most  valuable  monuments  of  sculpture  or  architecture  in  Greece. 

*  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  informing  persons  of  taste  and  judg- 
ment in  the  fine  arts,  of  the  interesting  operations  which  Lord  Elgin  ift 
now  so  eagerly  carrying  on.  His  Lordship's  zeal  is  most  highly  approved 
and  admired,  and  every  hope  and  wish  is  entertained  for  his  final  suc- 
cess ;  but  our  government  is  universally  blamed  for  not  contributing  their 
political  injluence  as  xcell  as  pecuniary  aid  towards  these  operations,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  in  this  country/ 

If  these  proofs  were  not  conclusive,  there  is  a  crowd  of  other 
evidence  to  the  same  point. 

ti.  We  now  come  to  the  charge  of  Vandalism,  which  has  been 
made  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  repeated  by  those  who  (like  Moliere's 
Bourgeois)  did  not  know  whether  they  were  speaking  in  prose  or 
verse. 

But  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  weight  and  importance  of  this  ac- 
cusation by  whomsoever  made ;  we  feel  that  however  our  own  coun- 
try is  benefited  by  possessing  these  noble  specimens  of  art,  it  would 
have  been  dearly  and  shamefully  purchased,  if  any  violence  had  been 
done  to  the  perfect  works  of  antiquity;  if  the  Parthenon,  erected  by 
Phidias,  and  dedicated  by  Pericles, — the  Cathedral  (if  we  may  use 
the  expression)  of  Athens — had  been  dilapidated  and  consigned  to 
ruin  by  a  sacrilegious  hand.  Nay,  so  strongly  do  we  feel  the  reve- 
rence due  to  these  sacred  relics  of  the  piety  and  taste  of  the 
Athenians,  that  if  it  could  not  be  shewn  that  the  removal  of  those 
marbles  afforded  the  only  chance  of  .preserving  them  for  the  admi- 
ration of  future  times,  we  should  heartily  join  in  reprobating  the 
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(ronduct  of  Lord  Elgin/ and  have  little  valued  the  beauty  or  utility 
of  articles  for  the  acouisition  of  which  M  e  should  have  been  equally 
ashamed  and  sorry.  But,  fortunately.  Lord  Elgin's  defence  is,  on 
this  point  too,  as  strong  as  on  the  former ;  aud  the  most  reveren- 
tial admirer  of  antiquity,  the  riiost  strenuous  advocate  for  the 
inviolability  of  the  Athenian  temples,  will,  we  think,  see,  on  an  atten- 
tive consideration  of  the  whole  case,  not  only  no  reason  for  dissatis- 
faction against,  but,  on  the  contrary,  great  cause  of  gratitude  to- 
wards Lord  Elgin. 

Nothiug  that  was  perfect,  or  even  in  tolerable  preservation, 
has  been  in  any  degree  impaired ;  and  the  sculptures  which  have 
been  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon  have  been  rescued 
from  that  en  lire  destruction,  in  which  the  most  interesting  and 
splendid  parts  of  this  collection  had  been  already  buried. 

The  state  of  dilapidation  in  which  Lord  Elgin  found  the  Parthe- 
non will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  detail,  in  which  we 
khall,  agreeably  to  the  division  staled  in  the  first  section  of  this  ar- 
ticle, proceed  to  state  what  the  appearance  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  temple  was  at  the  periods  of  which  we  have  any  distinct  know« 
ledge  prior  to  his  Lordship's  operations,  and  what  eflfect  these  ope- 
rations appear  to  have  had  in  this  point  of  view. 

Of  the  eastern  pediment,  representing  the  Birth  of  Minerva,  so 
early  as  M.  de  Nointel's  visit  in  J67«5,  there  remained  only  as  much 
of  the  two  extreme  angles  as  measured  on  the  base  about  20  feet 
each.  If  we  suppose  the  whole  base  of  the  tympanum  to  have 
been  about  90  feet,  and  its  greatest  height  1 2 — (which  are  nearly 
the  measurements  of  Stuart) — the  number  of  square  feet  in  the 
whole  was  above  500 ;  the  number  of  square  feet  remainiug  in  the 
angles  was  only  about  50  each,  so  that  4-6ths  of  the  whole  had  al- 
ready perished : — but  the  superficial  loss,  great  as  it  is,  sinks  into 
insignificance  when  it  is  recollected  that  it  is  the  centre,  (and  there- 
fore the  main  and  prominent  . parts  of  the  composition)  that  is  lost. 

The  left,  orS.E.  angle  contained,  in  Nointels  time — I.  The 
Hyperion  driving  four  horses,  whose  heads  appeared  perfect;  of  this 

?roup  only  two  horses'  heads  remain,  and  they  are  greatly  mutilated, 
n  the  latter  copies  of  Nointel's  drawings,  however,  there  appear 
but  two  horses'  heads,  and  we  apprehend  this  to  be  the  fact. 

2.  The  Reclining  Figure  called  Theseus, — this  wanted  then,  the 
feet  and  hands,  as  it  now  does. 

3.  The  tv^o  Female  Figures  on  cubic  seats, — these  also  were 
then  in  the  same  state  they  now  are. 

4.  The  Trunk  of  a  Female  Figure  in  motion,  in  the  same  state 
as  it  now  appears. 

The  other  angle  contained — 
1.  The  Horse's  Head- 

2.  The 
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\  2.  Hie  group  of  two  FenHile  Fi^uresi  reclining;  of  these  figures 
that  to  the  right  was  perfect ;  the  other,  as  it  now  appears. 

3.  A  Figure  sitting,  and  perfect,  except  the  right  hand.  THis 
figure  has  now  lost  the  head% 

It  thus  appears  that  Lord  Elgin  has  recovered  all  the  figures  that 
were  on  this  pediment  in  Nointel's  time,  but  two  heads  have  been 
lost  in  the  interval.  It  is  probable  that  no  greater  changes  have 
been  effected  here  from  the  circumstance  that  this  front  was  verj 
difficult  of  access.  Indeed  no  traveller  had  been  able  to  examine  it : 
Wheler  and  Spon  describe  the  *  whole  as  having  fallen  down,  a 
sea4iorse's  head  excepted which  shews  that  they  had  not  ex- 
amined it  closely  ;  and  Stuart  says,  '  the  greatest  part  of  the  pedi- 
ment of  the  east  end  is  demolished :  the  figures  remaining  iti  its 
extreme  angles  are  so  far  distant  from  any  place  where  they  could 
be  distinctly  seen,  that  no  particular  drawings  have  been  made  of 


From  this  ruined  pediment  then,  where  they  were  scarcely  visible 
(even  to  the  eyes  of  the  curious)  Lord  Elgin  has  brought  the  most 
important  parts  of  his  collection,  which,  as  we  may  judge  from  the 
fate  of  other  statues,  would  have  been  destroyed  as  soon  as  any 
chance  should  have  rendered  them  accessible. 

Of  the  western  pediment,  (representing  the  Contest  for  Attica,) 


desses,  and  two  of  horses.  Eight  of  the  former  were  even  then 
headless;  but  many  of- the  others  were  perfect,  and  to  judge' by 
Nointel's  drawings  and  Wheler's  descriptions,  admirable;  particu- 
larly a  colossal  figure  about  twelve  feet  high,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  centre  of  the  composition.  Wheler  and  Spon  thought 
it  the  figure  of  Jupiter — supposing  Ae  birth  6f  Minerva  to  have 
been  the^  subject.  Visconti  thinks  that  it  was  Neptune.  Tliis  mag*  ' 
nificent  statue,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  others,  had,  before  Stuart's 
visit,  vanished ;  they  were  destroyed,  it  is  said,  partly  by  the  explo- 
sion of  a  powder  magazine  in  the  celld,  during  the  siege  of  Athena 
by  the  Venetians  in  1687,  and  partly  by  an  effort  of  Count  Koe-^ 
nigsmark  to  remove  the  Minerva,  '  which,'  says  the  Memorandum 
on  the  Pursuits  id  Greece, '  ruined  the  whole.'— p.  14.  But  on  this 
point  we  shall  say  a  word  by-and-bye. 

Of  these  twenty  figures.  Lord  Elgin,  by  buying  a  house  which 
had  been  built  out  of  the  ruin^  below,  and  excavating  thei-e,  recoil 
vered, 

1.  A  Male  Figure  in  the  act  of  rising,  hitherto  called  Neptune, 
but,  with  more  probability,  supposed  by  Visconti  to  be  the  llissus. 
This  figure  in  Nointel's  time,  as  now,  wanted  the  head,  feet,  and 
bands;  it- occupied  the  extreme  angle  on  the  left  or  N.  VV.  and  is 
the  first  figure  in  Nointel's  drawing,  beginning  at  the  left. 


there  existed 


twenty  figures  of  gods  and  god- 
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2.  The  Truok  of  »  Ff  male  F^are,  ^bich  Spon  somI  Wkeler  call 
Minerva,  and  ii^liicb  Yiscopti  ca}ij9  Viptory  apieros ;  this  figure, 
which,  in  NQintel'?  dra^ingi  if  seventh  from  die  left,  and  seated 
in  a  car  and  quite  perfect,  has  now  neidier  head,  anxts,  nor  feet. 

3.  The  lorso  of  a  naked  malcf  figure,  which  probably  is  that  re** 
presented  as  iti^  eighth  from  the  left  in  Nointel's  drawing, 

..  4.  A  snlall  part  of  the  Trimk  of  a  Female  Figure,  wbich  stood  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  colossal  figure  before mentioned,  and  is  the 
ninth  fi'om  the  left  in  Nointel's  drawing,  and  which  Spon  and  other 
travellers  thought  to  be  Victoi7 ;  but  which  M.  Visconti  considers 
to  he  Minerya^ — It  is  not  (as  the  f  ditor  of  the  fourth  volume  of 
Stuart's  Athens  hints,  p.  very  easy  to  reconcile  Nointel's  draw- 
ipg  with  the  9tory  of  th^  Contfst,  if  the  great  male  figure  vi'as,  as 
Visconti  supposes,  Neptune;  as  there  does  not  seem  sufficient 
space  between  hini  and  Minerva  for  the  introduction  of  the  sym- 
bols of  the  contest.  Perhaps  the  centre  figure  fnay  have  repre- 
sented Jupiter,  and  Neptune  occupied  the  space  vacant  on  bis  left 
hand.  The  olive  of  Minerva  was  probably  (like  all  the  other  ex* 
trinsic  ornaments)  executed  in  bronze,  and  grew  up  at  the  fiset  of 
Jupiter,  f^pd  spread  itself  in  the  apace  between  him  and  Minerva ; 
this  supposition,  which  appears  to  us  to  reconcile  the  difficulty,  b 
strengthened  by  the  attitude  of  the  centre  figure  which  ia  turned 
towards  Minerva  in  that  of  kind  surprize;  and  further,  by  this 
fi^ct,  that  the  supposed  Neptune  is  a  larger  figure,  and  nearer  to 
tb^  centre  of  the  composition  than  Minerva.  It  seems  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  object  of  the  artist  to^place  the  Goddess^  in  honouc 
of  whom  the  temple  was  built  and  whose  triumph  this  desiga  prx>- 
ffssed  to  celebrate*  in  what  would  be  evidently  a  subordinaite  part 
of  the  composition :  to  this  must  be  «^lded  that  in  tbe  lower  part 
of  the  apaqe  in  which  our  hypothesis  would  place  Neptune^  Noin- 
tel's drawing  exhibits  a  dolphin* 

5.  Of  the  colossal  figure  of  Jupiter  or  Neptune,  wbicb  ia 
Noiutet's  drawings  is  perfect  except  as  to  die  hands  and  feet, 
lA)rd  Elgin  wa9  only  able  to  recover  a  block  of  tbe  trunk 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist ;  this  is  the  figure  on  which  Mr» 
Payne  Knight's  fancy  chose  to  place  the  fiead  of  Adrian,  he  hav-* 
ing,  as  he  subsequently  stated,  mis-understood  Lord  Aberdeen, 
from  whose  conversation  he  had  formed  that  opinion. — ( Ueport,  p. 
4.1.)  We  shall  see  Jby-and-by^  that  Mr^  Knight  has  talked  with  as. 
much  confidence  from  these  misunderstandings  of  his,  as  if  he  had 
really  had  some  accurate  information  on  the  subject. 

6.  A  female  trunks  perhaps  that  which  appears  in  the  dcawii^ 
cm  Neptune's  left  hand. 

7.  A  part  of  the  hp  of  a  sitting  female,  perhaps  of  Latona*  the 
third  figure  from  the  right. 

Two 
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Two  or  three  of  the  figares  are  said  still  to  remain  much  muti- 
lated on  this  pediment ;  and  thus  it  appears  that  the  mutilated  liis- 
and  six  miserable  fragments  are  all  that  have  been  saved  of  the 
twenty  figures,  of  which  the  greater  number  were  perfect  in  1675. 
"  It  has  been  stated  fliat  the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  (to 
which  purpose  the  Turks  are  fond  of  applying  the  ancient  temples) 
look  place  in  the  Partheiioh  during  the  siege  of  l687;  and  to  thif 
accident  has  been  referred  much  of  the  devastation  of  the  pediments. 
The  Select  Committee  seem  to  have  too  hastily  adopted  this  notion: 
for  though  the  explosion  certainly  destroyed  the  celia  and  internal 
colonnade,  and  much  of  the  pcripteros,  or  external  colonnade,  there 
is  good  reason  to  doubt  that  it  could,  in  any  considerable  degree; 
affect  the  pediments,  because 

1.  The  exact  extent  of  the  mischief  ^as  probably  not  very  accu- 
rately recollected  by  the  Turks  or  Greeks,  and  they,  or  those  who 
conversed  with  them,  mistook  the  nature  of  the  damage  done. 

2.  The  East  pediment,  which  is  vulgarly  (and  we  fear  even  by  the 
Committee,  p.  15)  supposed  to  have  suffered  most,  certainly  did 
not  suffer  ^t  all;  as  it  was  exactly  (as  we  have  already  /stated)  in 
the  same  state  when  Lord  Elgin  began  to  remove  the  statues,  as  it 
appears  in  Nointel's  drawings. 

3.  The  west  pediment  was,  in  Stuart's  time,  and,  indeed,  is  still 
architecturally  entire;  the  xyalls,  cornices,  tympanum,  are  all  per- 
fect, and  the  only  alteration  is  the  removal  of  most  of  the  figures 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  tympanum :  a  shot  might  have  muti- 
lated or  thrown  down  some  of  tliose  figures,  but  an  explosion 
within  the  temple  could  not  have  affected  them  without  first  bringing 
down  the  architectural  parts  of  the  pediment,  and  particularly  the 
^nipalium. 

4.  We  are  told  that  aj'ter  the  siege  Count  Koenigsmark  endean 
voiired  to  remove  the  Mmerva ;  she  therefore  had  not  been  thrown 
down  already. 

5.  Two  or  three  massive  trunks  still  remain  on  this  pediment, 
which  must  have  shared  the  fatie  of  the  rest  had  their  removal  oc- 
curred by  accident. 

6.  Wh6n  Lord  Elgin  excavated  under  the  place  where  the 
statues  would  naturally  have  fallen,  be  fouud  nothing,  and  the 
Turks  informed  him  that  they  had  pounded,  for  mortar,  all  the 
marbles  he  was  looking  for.  (p.  20.) — And  it  is  here  to  be  observed, 
that  in  the  '  Pursuits'  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  was  only  on  learn- 
ing this  lamentable  fact,  that  L<ord  Elgin  determined  on  removing 
the  remaining  statues. 

7.  'While  Lord  Elgin  was  pursuing  his  operations,  the  Turks 
knocked  off  the  only  head  remaining  on  this  pediment,  which  was 
destroyed  in  its  fall. 
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From  all  these  circumstances  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  neither  time  nor  accident,  but  the  wanton  malice  of  man  had 
operated  the  rapid  degradation  of  this  magnificent  work  ^  and  it  is 
therefore  evident  that  Lord  Elgin,  far  from  having  injured  what  was 
perfect,  has  only  collected  from  the  ruins,  parts  which  were  pre* 
served  by  their  obscure  situations  from  the  barbarism  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  which  never  would  have  been  seen,  or  at  least  seen  bj 
civilized  eyes,  if  he  or  some  other  person,  by  similar  operations, 
had  not  brought  them  to  light.  One  observation  is  conclusive  on 
this  subject,  that  Stuart  and  Revett,  whose  minute  and  accurate 
investigations  do  so  much  honour  to  themselves  and  their  country,  do 
not  give  any  drawing  or  particular  account  of  any  one  of  the  pieces, 
(except  one,)  belonging  to  either  pediment,  which  Lord  Elgin  has 
been  so  lucky  as  to  recover  and  to  transfer  to  England. 

We  shall  now  state  what,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  appears  to 
have  been  the  case  with  regard  to  the  Metopes  and  Frieze. 

The  Metopes  were  originally  92  in  number,  that  is  2  in  each  in-, 
ter-columniation. — Before  Stuart's  visit  of  them  had  already  dis- 
appeared and  perished.  The  French  embassy  under  M.  de  Choiseul 
removed,  at  least,  one  metope,  (which  was  broken  in  the  removal,) 
and,  perhaps,  more.  So  that  not  only  was  more  than  one-third  of 
these  groups  actually  removed  and  utterly  destroyed,  but  the  example 
had  been  set  of  removing,  by  Christian  hands,  the  metopes  which 
time,  accident^  and  the  Turks  had  still  spared ;  and  even  of  the  me- 
topes which  remained  in  Stuart's  time,  the  description  which  he  gives 
shews  that  they  were  already  half  destroyed — *  on  the  south  side 
a  few  of  them  remain,  miserablt/  broken,  but  not  so  entirely  de- 
faced as  those  on  the  north  side  and  the  two  fronts and  he 
was  able  to  find  even  on  the  south  side  only  three  which  he  con- 
sidered in  a  state  wotth  copying. — {Stuart*8  Athens,  vol.  ii.  p.  IS.') 

Of  these  metopes  Lord  Elgm  has  safely  removed  fourteen,  and 
though  few  of  them  are  perfect,  and  some  of  them  may  be  of  inferior 
workmanship,  others  are  certainly  very  high  specimens  of  the  art 
•f  sculpture.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  removing  these  me- 
topes, some  injury  may  have  been  done  to  the  architrave ;  but 
that  injury  which,  in  a  buUding  in  any  degree  approaching  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  or  even  tolerable  repair,  might  be  serious,  can 
hardly  be  so  considered  with  regard  to  a  ruin  of  which,  certainly, 
not  one-fourth  part  was  in  existence,  and  of  which  the  portions 
that  did  exist  were  detached,  disconnected,  and  mutilated  in  every 
part  and  particular :— to  have  touched,  as  we  have  already  said,  a 
stone  of  this  temple  wantonly,  wonld  have  been  in  the  last  degree 
blameable,  but  to  have  preserved  what  remained  from  the  sportive 
barbarity  of  the  Turks,  appears  to  be  not  merely  defensible  but 
meritorious. 
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The  observations  which  we  have  made  with  regard  to  the  Me- 
topes apply  also  to  the  Frieze.  In  Nointel's  time  the  whole  frieze 
was  perfect ;  but  if  we  can  trust  Stuart's  drawings,  it  appears  that 
only  one  half  then  remained,  and  that  every  part  of  it  which  was 
capable  of  being  defaced  had  suffered  great  degradation. 

Between  that  period  and  Lord  Elgin's  operations  we  know  that 
further  dilapidations  had  taken  place,  though  not  exactly  to  what 
extent ;  six  feet  of  the  frieze  found  its  way  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Louvre;  and  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  in  his  works,  (vol.  ii.  p.  l62,) 
mentions  that  some  fragments  of  this  frieze  had  been  recently  offered 
to  the  Royal  Academy  in  London. 

Of  this  Frieze  Lord  Elgin  has  preserved  nearly  250  feet  out  of 
600,  of  which  the  whole  consisted ;  and  we  own  we  have  no  sorrow 
on  this  subject,  except  that  Wheler  or  Nointel  did  not  anticipate 
the  efforts  of  Lord  Elgin  and  save  it  and  the  other  sculpture,  while 
they  were  in  a  tolei-abie  degree  perfect. 

It  is  observable  that,  although  this  frieze  was  out  of  the  reach  of 
ordinary  malice,  so  industrious  was  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks  i]i9t: 
great  injury  has  been  done  to  it  even  since  Stuart's  time ;  alinost 
every  head  that  was  in  any  degree  of  high  relief  has  l^een  knock^'off 
and  defaced — a  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  ^e  beautiful^^male 
figure  sitting,  called  by  Visconti,  Hygeia,  wliich,  in  Stual^s  time, 
was  perfect,  and  of  which  it  appears  by  his  drawing,  and  by  the 
remaining  outline,  that  the  head  and  f{^e  were  of  a  beauty  corre* 
sponding  to  the  extreme  elegance  of  tne  figure :  this  head  is  now 
wholly  defaced.  A  comparison  of  the  friezes  in  jLiord  Elgin's 
collection  with  the  drawings  in  Stuart  will  prove  how  lamentable 
and  extensive,  even  in  this  short  interval,  the  ruin  has  been. 

From  the  temple  of  Theseus,  which  would  hay6  been  much  more 
accessible  to  Lord  Elgin's  operations  than  ^e  Parthenon,  but 
which  is  in  tolerably  good  preservation,  his  Lordship  had  the  good 
feeling'  and  good  taste  to  subtract  nothing,  but  two  tiles  from  the 
roof  of  the  ambulatory,  which  probably  had  fallen  down  ;  but  he 
had  all  the  sculptures  (which  he  would  not  remove)  drawn  and . 
modelled^  and  the  drawings  and  casts  now  form  part  of  the  Collec- 
tion. 

One  only  article  has  been  removed  which  we  regret — we  mean 
the  Caryatis  from  the  Pandroseum.  This  little  temple  was  in 
good  preservation,  and  we  do  not  think,  after  all,  the  Caryatis  was 
worth  the  trouble  of  removing.  We  have  heard  too  that  this 
was  the  only  object  which  the  Athenians  themselves  regretted,  and 
that  there  is  a  story  current  among  the  lower  class  of  these  Ignorant 
but  fanciful  people,  that  at  midnight  the  other  five  sisters  (there 
were  six  Caryatides)  have  been  heard  weeping  for  their  compa- 
nion.   We  mAi,  with  all  our  hearts,,  they  had  her  back.  With 
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this  exception,  however,  we  think  we  may  safely  assert  that  we 
have  shewn  satisfactorily  that  Lord  Elgin  has  not  wantojtdy  defaced 
or  injured  the  buildings  of  Athens,  and  that  he  has  taken  from  the 
Parthenon  only  the  leavings  of  time  and  the  Turks;  and  what  theii: 
fate  would  have  been  in  a  few  years;  may  be  collected  fro^n  what 
few  previous  years  had  done,  and  from  what  every  one  who  visited 
Athens  had  seen. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  states  (.Report,  p.  48)  that  while  he  wa^ 
there,  the  only  remaining  head  (the  Pseudo-Adrian  of  Mr-  Payne 
Knight)  on  the  western  pediment  was  knocked  off  and  in  its.  fdijl 
broken  to  pieces ;  and  Mr.  Wilkins  states  that  at  the  time. Lord 
Elgin  commenced  his  operations,  there  existed  apiong  the  Turks 
a  great  desire  to  deface  all  the  sculpture  within  their  reach,  and  h^ 
believes  that  this  disposition  would  still  have  prevailed  if  Lor4 
Elgin's  operations  had  not  given  these  works  a  value  in  tbe  eye  of 
the  Porte ;  for  at  present'  he  understands  '  the  Turks  shew  some 
disposition  to  preserve  them  from  violence.' — {Report,  p.  45.) — 
So  that  Lord  Elgin  has  not  only  preserved  so  much  for  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  the  arts  in  civilized  Europe,  but  his  efforts  have 
also  had  the  effect  of  teaching  even  barbarians  to  respect  the  few. 
remainmg  monuments  of  Greece. 

We  trust  our  readers  will  excuse  us  for  having  entered  into  sq 
long  a  detail  of  these  charges,  which  appeared  very,  important  ta 
us,  not  so  much  as  affecting  Lord  Elgin  individually^  but  because 
they  implicated  the  character  of  our  country ;  and  we  trust  that  the 
explanation  we  have  been  able  to  give  in  these  particular  points, 
will  be  found  satisfactory. 

IV.  We  how  come  to  the  examination  of  the  valu^  of  these  mar-, 
bles ;  and  if  we  are  not  as  minute. on  this  point  as  w€^  co^Id  wish, 
it  is  because  we  find  the  article  growing  under  our  hands,  we  fear^ 
to  a  very  unreasonable  length. 

In  a  collection  so  extensive  our  readers  will  easily,  believe  that* 
tfafire  must  be  a  great  variety  in  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  articles ; 
ihdugh  there  is  scarcely  one  that  is  not  in  a  high  degree  jcurioifs,  aiid 
we  may  add  interesting :  but  it  is  to  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
that  the  collection  owes  its  chief  reputation  and  most  transcendapt 
value.  Before  the  splendour  of  then*  beauty  every  thing  eke  fades 
away,  and  compared  with  them  this  crowd  of  minor  antiquities  ap*' 
{>ear8  almost  worthless. 

At  the  head  of  all,  however,  in  excellence,  are  twp  statues,,  one. 
of  which  occupied  the  left  comer  of  the  easterp,  and  the  other  the. 
same  place  in  the  western  pediment.   The  situation  in  wJiiii?b  these 
statues  were  placed  in  the  original  composition,  would  not  have  1^ 
ns  to  imagine  that  they  had  been  the  peculiar  objects  of  i)ie  artists 
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ifl  the  same'  letn{>1e,  but,  in     bbst  optnion^,  dl  the  mtues  in 
world.  The  humble  situation  (if  we  iStiy  n^e  tb^  expression)  which 
tb^  oetupiecf  in  the  pediment,  is  ptobaUy  tfa^  cauise  of  their  pre- 
^nt  dirp^ribrity ;  they  were  tnore  sheltered  from  the  hijuries  of  tind^ 
<tf  «ccidenY,  and,  ahhough  mtich  mutilsrted  and  Weather-Wofn,  th)^y 
exhibit  such  a  degree  of  exteUence  as  leaves  us  at  ai  loss  to  conceive 
any  k^iiier  d^t^e  of  merit,  6r  to  hn^gine  how  the  rest  of  the  eom- 
positson  could  be  kept  otVa  scale  of  exceltenee  answerable  to  th^sef 
subordinate  p^rt^.  But  oii¥  readers  Witt  be  glad  to  hear  what  better 
judges  than  we  pretend  to  be,  say  of  these  admirable  sculptures. 
Of  Ae  Tbeseu^,^  or  Hercules  a^  M.  Viscomi  calte  it,  he  sajs— 
*  Iris  a  fUlHehgth  figure  of  a  Yout^  God  (wanting' only  tlie  hand^ 
and  feet).    He  i^B  reCHtting^  on  otie  of  the?  i^cKs  of  Olympus,  which  \% 
co^red  with  a  K^tiV  skitt,  tfnd'  an  ample  drapery ;  the  whole  of  thirf 
figure  (though  the  surface  has  been*  injured)  is  enchanting  fh>m  every 
point  of  view^  by  the  haiilnonious  proportion  of  all  the  parts,  the  noble 
design  of  the  outline,  and  the  Wonderful  grace  of  the  position.' — p.  34. 
Of  the  Neptune,  or  Ilissus,  M.  Visconti  says — 
'  This  figure  appears  to  me  the  mo^t  admirable  of  the  Wh6le  c611ec^ 
don.    I  think  it  represents  the  God  of  the  liissus.    H^e  also  icin  a  re* 
olining  posture,  but  he  appears,  by  ah  impulse  of  joy  for  the  Vibtoiy 
of  Minerva,  to  spring  up  from  the  liock — the  suddenness  of  this 
N  movement  is  one  of  the  boldest  and  the  most  difficult  to  represent 
that  can  be  imagined.    He  is  represented  at  the  moment  when  the 
whole  weight  of  his  body  is  thrown  on  the  left  Hand  arid  arm,  which  rest 
as  well  as  his  right  foot  on  the  rock ;  this  motion  gives  animation  to  the 
figure,  which  has  a  spirit  of  life  rarely  found'  in  works  of  art.    This  illu- 
sion is  strengthened  by  the  perfect  expressibn  of  the  skin,  which  oil 
several  partk't)f  this  status  happens  (frt)m  its  plkde  and  p^osture)  to  be 
better  pre^tvfed  than  in  thd  others,  ilnd  is,  ond  may  almost  say,  siipplii 
and  elastic.    If*  thcf  fhigmeht  of  a  hand,  which  is  in  this  collection; 
should,  as  seenls  probable,  belong  to  the  figure;  there  would  not  pro- 
bably exist  an  equally  striking  specimen*  of  Grecian  sculpture.' — p.  29^ 
Of^  th^  Frieze  smiP  Metopes  the  sam^leamed  slnd  judicious  au- 
thor ms^<  that  the  fohi^  '  is  probably  the  finest  composition 
that  any  sculptor  ever  coriceived;'— *  and  that  the  poietical  ima- 
^natibn  of  Phidias  entifoMed  even  the  magnificent  subiect  of  the 
Panafthenaie  Procession. —p:  47.  88.   Of  the  latter  ife  observes, 
that '  the  design  df  all  is  of  the  highest  merit ;  and  that  though  the 
execution  is  unequal;  it'is,  on  the  whole,  worthy  the  school' of  Phi- 
dias atid  the  ensefnbh  of  the  Parthenon.'— p.  9o. 

The  t^riiotty  of  thfe  greatest  artistK'of  our*  own  couilti^,  wh6 
were  examined  before  the  Comniittee,  is  equally  strong  and  satis^ 
factory. 

Mr.  Ndlekenk  rdtes  these' iharbldi^  irt  the  satne  class  iVith  the 
finest  sculptures  of  Italy,  aiid  beyond  any  thing  that  this  country 
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before  possess^ ;  be  adds,  that  the  Theseus  is,  in  hit  opinioD^ 
equal  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere.-r(liepor/,  p.  30.) 

Mr,  Flas^man  considers  the  Elgin  Marbles  as  the  finest  works  of 
art  which  he  has  seen — and  he  especially  places  the  Theseus  in 
the  first  order  of  merit :  but  when  the  Theseus  is  compared  with 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  Mr.  Flagman  would  prefer  the  latter,  be-t 
cause  the  Theseus  is  a  mere  representation  of  nature,  fine  nature . 
indeed,  but  mere  nature  ;  and  the  Apollo*  is  a  higher  effort  of  the 
art,  namely,  an  attempt  at  the  perfection  pf  ideal  beauty. — ( RepoHf 
p.  30.) 

Mr.  VVestmacott  considerai  the  whole  collection  as  of  .  the  first 
class  of  art,  but  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  he  thinks  unequalled— rthey 
are  infinitely  superior  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  because  they  unit^ 
the  greatest  dignity  of  style  with  the  greatest  truth  of  nature,  and 
that  the  A  pollo  is  merely  an  ideal  figure.  He  cannot  readily  deter- 
mine which  he  prefers,  the  Theseus  or  the  Ilissus:  the  back  of  the 
Theseus  is  the  finest  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  front  of  the  Ilissus 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  known  work  of  art.-r-rC Report ^  p.  33,)— r. 
On  this  very  just  observation  of  Mr.  Westraacott's  it  is  worth  re- 
markii^  that  the  parts  of  each  statue  which  he  thus  distinguishes, 
are  those  in  which  the  surface  happens  to  be  most  perfect,  and  in 
which  of  course  die  hand  of  the  origmal  master  is  more  distinctly 
visible. 

Mr.  Chauntry,  though  he  does  not  state  distinctly  that  he  prefer^ 
these  statues  to  the  Apollo,  seems  to  consider  them  as  higher  spe- 
cimens of  the  art.  The  characters  of  the  works,  he  truly  observes, 
are  not  comparable  ;  the  Elgin  statues  are  groups  in  the  simplest 
and  grandest  style  of  nature.  The  Apollo  is.  a  single  figure,  wrought 
9Ut  with  a  degree  of  finish  that  would  have  been  mischievous  in  the 
former.  At  the  same  time  M  r.  Chauntry  remarks,. that  though  these 
statues  hare  all  this  grand  simplicity  of  nature,  and  are  calculated 
to  produce  the  greatest  effect  in  the  distant  position  for  which  they 
were  intended,  they  are  yet  executed  with  a  degree  of  finish  vi4iich 
is  quite  surprizing,  and  which  yet  detracted  nothing  from  the  mag<* 
nificence  of  their  local  effect. — ( Report^  p.  37.) 

Mr.  Rossi  considers  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus  as  superior  to  the 
Apollo  and.Laocoon,  and  he  adds  the  important  verbal  testimony 
of  Canova,  with  whom  heihad  personally  visited  the  marbles,  <  that 
they  were  as  fine,  things  as  he  had  ever  seen.' — {Report j  p.37») 

•  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that  though  Mr.  Flaxman  difi«rt»  from  most  of  tbc  other 
•othorities  ia^iieferring  the  Apollo  to  the  "^heseus,  it  is  satisfactory  to  the  mind  of  the 
inquirer  and  creditable  to  the  taste  and  judgmeat  of  the  ai^tists,  that  this  apparent 
Tariancc  proves  the  consistency  and,  we  may  say,  union  of  the  opinions,  on  which  they 
have  built  a  different  conclusion.  They  all  consider  the  Apollo  as  the  finest.spedmea 
9f  what  is  called  tlie  btau  ideal,  and  the  TUeseus  and  Ilissus  as  the  finest  specimens  of 
natural  beauty;  and  the  only  difference  of  opinion  is  on  the  abstract  point,  whether  the 
Wau  ideal  or  the  exact  imitation  of  &ae  natore  is  the  more  Taloable  dfort  of  ihe  art.  - 
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I  .  Mr.  Wilkins,  a  gentleman  of  taste  and  learning  ^nd  of  well-me- 
rited eminence  in  his  own  profession  as  an  architect^  ranks  the 
£lgin  Marbles  *  in  the  very  highest  order  of  art.'— f  Report,  p.  43.) 

Not  less  decisive  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  West,  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  without  whose 
opinion  the  Committee  appear  (very  properly)  to  have  thought  their 
Report  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  public.  If,  as  we  are  told, 
the  Belvedere  Torso  made  a  Michael  Angelo,  the  opinions  of  the 
greatest  inasters  of  design  of  our  times  are  surely  of  considerable 
value  on  the  subject  of  similar  specimens  of  art,  and  we  will  here 
take  the  liberty  of  expressing  our  surprize  and  regret  that  the  opi- 
nions of  Messrs.  Ow«n,  Shee,  Phillips,  and  other  painters  of  emi-^ 
nence,  have  not  been  obtained  on  this  point. 

The  President  considers  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus,  the  Torso 
of  Neptune,  and  the  Horse's  Head,  as  in  the  Jirst  class  of  digni- 
fied art  employed  on  the  finest  specimens  of  nature. — ^The  Apollo 
and  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  and  the  Laocoon,  he  considers  as  spe- 
cimens of  -systematic  art — the  production  of  ideal  form  by  mechanical 
principles— (iiepo//,  p.  59):  and  he  states,  both  in  his  evidence,  and 
m  a  letter  subjoinf^d  to  the  *  Pursuits,'  with  a  modesty  and  force  which 
do  equal  honour  to  himself  and  these  marbles,  that  he  has  worked 
from  them,  as  a  student,  for  his  own  improvement (Pwr»W^5,  p.  52) ; 
that  he  has  patiently  drawn  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  the  same 
size  of  the  marbles  ;  that  he  has  introduced  their  spirit  and  forms, 
as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  catching  them,  into  his  own  compo- 
sitions :  and  he  adds — 

*  Had  I  been  blessed  with  seeing  and  studying  these  emanations 
of  genius  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  the  sentiment  of  their  pre- 
eminence would  have  animated  all  my  exertions  •  and  more  cha- 
mcter,  and  expression,  and  life,  would  have  pervaded  all  my  humbly 
attempts  in  historical  painting'. —  (Purstiiis,  pp.  54,  55.) 

We  cannot  refuse  ourselveS  the  pleasure  of  extracting  another 
passage  of  his  letter,  in  which  this  amiable  old  man  pours  forth 
his  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which  Lord  Elgin  has  conferred  on  the 
arts  of  his*  country. 

*  In  whatever  estimation  the  arts  of  the  present  day  shall  be  held  by 
those  of  future  ages,  your  Lordship  must  be  remembered  by  the  present^ 
and  be  recorded  by  those  to  come,  as  a  benefactor,  who  has  conferred 
obligations,  not  only  on  a  profession,  but  upon  a  nation  ;  and  as  having 
rescued  from  the  devastation  of  ignorance,  and  the  unholy  rapine  of 
barbarism,  those  unrivalled  works  of  genius,  to  be  preserved  in  the 
bosom  of  your,  country,  which  a  few  centuries  more  might  have  con- 
signed to  oblivion.' — (Pursuksyip.  52,) 

The  opinion  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  is  marked  by  that  fine 
genius  and  taste  which  those  whp  know  him  find  in  his  conversa^ 
tion^smd  which  all  admire  iq  the  efforts.of  his  pencil. 
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He  considers  tbe  Elgin  MarHes  as  b  die  very  hi^iesi  diss  of  art ; 
and  after  having  made  himself  minutely  acqiramted  \ridi  tbe  chefs* 
d^oeuvre  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Louvi^,  he  pronounces  the  Efgin  sta- 
tues to  be  of  a  higher  class  than  the  Apollo ;  becanse^ — as  he 
judiciously  marks  tbe  djstinction^there  is  in  them  a  union  of  fine 
composition  and  grandeur  of  form,  with  a  more  true  and  perfect  ex-^ 
pression  of  nature,  than  there  is  in  the  Apollo,  or  any  other  of 
the  most  celebrated  statues there  is  in  diem  ail  that  beautiful 
and  harmonious  variety  which  is  produced  in  the  humatt  form  by 
the  alternate  repose  and  action  of  the  muscles ;  and  it  is  k»poBsi- 
ble,  he  adds,  after  looking  at  the  Elgin  Mtues,  to  look  at  the  casts 
of  other  celebrated  work%  without  being  struck  by  the  inferiority 
of  the  latter  in  this  respect. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  evidence,  which  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  which  does  the  greatest  credit  to  his  candour,  learnings 
and  good  taste,  rates  them  in  the  highest  class  of  art;  the  collec- 
tion, says  his  Lordship, 

*  19  very  extensive,  and,  I  think,  may  be  generally  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  first  comprises  sculpture  from  different  parts  of  Greece,  but 
particularly  from  the  Temple  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens ;  this  I  consi- 
der  to  be  extremely  valuable,  not  only  from  the  excellence  of  the  work, 
but  as  beloBging  to  the  most  celebrated  Temple  in  Greece,  and  as 
affording  mdoxbted  specimens  of  the  state  of  art  at  the  time  of  its  great" 
est  perfection  in  that  country  :  Tbe  other  chiss  comprises  a  great  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  from  diflferent  parts  of  Greece,  which  are  extremely 
interesting  from  their  high  antiquity,  and  peculiarities  of  language;  they 
afford  historical  documents  of  the  progress  and  changes  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  I  think  it  would  be  difHcuU  to  find  elsewhere  ;  this,  it 
is  obvious,  to  private  individuals  would  be  comparatively  of  little  value, 
but  in  a  national  point  of  view,  especially  where  attention  is  paid  to  the 
study  of  the  Greek  language,  1  conceive  them  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance. There  are  also  other  objeols  of  more  or  less  value  ;  and  I 
would  particularly  mention  the  architectural  fragments,  which  are  mem- 
bers of  some  of  the  most  perfect  buildings  in  Greece/ 

And  finally  Canova,  the  most  celebrated  sculptor  of  modem  times, 
in  addition  to  his  verbal  depressions  of  admiration,  has  left  in  his 
letter  to  Lord  Elgin  his  recorded  judgment. 

*  London,  lOth  Nov.  1815. 
*  Permit  me  to  express  the  sense  of  the  great  gratification  which  I 
have  received  from  having  seen  in  London  the  valuable  antique  Marbles, 
which  you  have  brought  hither  from  Greece.  1  think  that  I  can  never 
see  them  often  enough :  and  although  my  stay  in  this  great  capital  must 
be  extremely  short,  I  dedicate  every  moment  that  I  can  spare  to  the 
contemplation  of  these  celebrated  remains  T)f  ancient  art.  I  admire  in 
them  the  truth  of  nature  united  to#the  choice  of  the  finest  fornls.  Evciy 
thing  here  breathes  life,  with  a  veracity,  with  an  exquinte  knowledge 
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of  art,  hnt  widiout  the  least  O6t^pt9t;ion  or  parade  of  it,  which  is  coiir 
cealed  by  consummatt:  and  masterly  skill.  The  naked  isi  perfect  flesih, 
and  most  beautiful  in  its  kind.— I  think  myself  happy  in  having  been 
abhe  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  these  distinguished  works ;  and  I  should 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  if  I  had  come  to  London,  only  to  view  them.— ^ 
Upon  which  account  the  admirers  of  art,  and  the  artists,  wall  owe  to 
your  Lordship  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  for  having  brought  amongst 
us  these  noble  and  magnificent  pieces  of  sculpture  ;  and  for  my  own  part 
I  beg  leave  to  return  you  my  own  most  qordial  acknowledgments/ 

M.  Millin,  keeper  of  the  nuedals,  sculptures,  and  antiqu(?s^  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  thought  the  small  and  mutilated  piece  of 
the  Frieze,  which  is  in  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre,,  worthy  a  distinct 
and  minute  essay,  in  which  he  expresses  the  greatest  admiration  o^ 
the  design  and  execution,  and  represents  M.  de  Choiseul  as  the 
benefactor  of  the  arts  and  of  his  country^  for  having  acquired  this 
magnificent  sculpture  for  France. 

Against  this  splendid  mass  of  applauding  evidence,  this  unani- 
pious  admiration  of  the  most  distinguished  artists,  critics,  and 
connoisseurs  of  Europe,  stands  the  solitary  opinion  of  Mr.  Payne 
Knight,  a  gentleman,  who — on  what  pretensions  we  will  not  now. 
inquire — holds  the  chief  place  amongst  our  dilettanti^  and  is  recog- 
nized as  the  arbiter  of  fashionable  virtH,  He  early  distinguished 
himself,  it  seems,  as  a  decrier  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  ;  he  saw  that 
they  would  eclipse  his  collection  of  small  bronzes^"^  and  shake 
the  supremacy  with  which  he  reigned  over  drawing-room  literature 
and  saloon  taste.  Mr.  Haydon,  a  painter  of  great  promise,  and  a 
writer  of  considerable  ingenuity,  thus  observes  on  Mr.  Knight's  evi- 
dence before  the  Committee. 

*  Surely  the  Committee  will  neycr  select  this  gentleman  as  one  to 
estimate  the  beauty  of  these  exquisite  works  of  art!  Are  they  aware 
of  the  many  mortified  feelings  with  which  he  must  contemplate  them  ? 
Do  thay  knpw  the  death-blow,  his  taste  and  judgment  have  received,  in 
consequence  of  their  excellence  being  universally  established?  Have 
they  been  informed  that  be  at  first  denied  their  beauty  and  originality  ? 
And  are  they  so  little  acquainted  with  human  nature,  as  to  expect  from 
any  human  being  an  impartial  judgment  under  such  circumstances  ?— 
Perhaps  they  never  heard  that  Mr.  Payne  Knight  at  first  denied  their; 
beauty— then  said  that  they  were  of  the  time  of  Adrian  ! — then,  that 
they  were  the  work  of  journeymen,  not  worthy  the  name  of  artists ! — 
and  now,  being  driven  from  all  his  surmises,  by  the  proper  influence  of 

*  '  I  have  been  sometimes  almost  of  opinion  that  the  over-much  attention  to  xnta-, 
gliot,  cameos,  bronzes,  manuscripts,  and  other  antiquities,  is  likely  to  be  often  attended 
wtthmiscfaievons  consequences.  The  minds  of  the  possessors  will  be  contracted  and 
narrowed  by  anch  stsdies,  which  cannot  fail  t»  make  them,  like  little  artists,  w  filled 
with  th&  vanity,  self-importance,  and  raribf  of  their  ovm  acgvidtions,  as  tliat  they  are 
seldom  or  never  of  «ny  use  in  furthering  great  men  or  great  original  national  works. 
Indeed  their  hostiJlty  is  more  to  be  feared^  than  their  support  is  to  be  expected.* — 
Jtfnys  Workt,  vol.  ii.  p.  5a5# 
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all  artists  and  men  of  natural  taste,  at  last  Mr.  Knight  hints  they  may 
be  original  but  are  too  much  broken  to  be  of  any  value/ 

Mr.  Kuight's  evidence  opens  with  an  instance  of  flippancy,  not 
easily  to  be  paralleled.  When  asked  if  he  is  acquainted  with  the 
Elgin  collection,  he  facetiously  answers 

*  YES — I  have  looked  them  over/' 
and,  oi)  the  grounds  of  this  cursory  inspection,  he  proceeds  to  state 
that  he  places  the  Jinest  of  them  in  the  second  class  of  the  works  of 
art,  or,  as  he  elegantly  expresses  it,  *  of  things  extant — in  what 
class  of  things  non»extant  he  would  place  them,  he  does  not  gratify 
our  curiosity  by  saying. 

We  apprehend  this  designation  of  the  best  of  the  Elgin  marbles — 
which  all  the  rest  of  mankind  place  in  the  first  class,  and  which 
most  of  the  artists  place  higher  than  those  works  which  had  been 
hitherto  considered  the  first — as  mere  second-rate  pieces,  must  have 
startled  the  Committee ;  and  certainly  his  explanation  of  what  he 
means  by  second-rate  appears  still  more  amusing. 

'The  llissus,'  for  instance,  Mr.  Knight  admits,  *  to  be  highly  finished; 
but  it  is  differently  finished  from  the  first-rate  pieces ;  there  are  no 
marks  of  the  chisselupon  it ;  it  is  finished  by  polishing;  in  the  Laocooa 
and  the  things  of  acknowledged ^rst  rate  work,  supposed  to  be  origi- 
nals, the  remains  of  the  chtssel  are  always  Visible.  That  is  my  reason 
for  calling  them^second-rate/ — (p.  40.) 

Now  we  beg  our  readers'  attention  to  the  two  next  questions  and 
answers. 

Q.  Are  the  marks  of  the  chissel  visible  on  the  Venus  de*  Medici  f 
A.  No. 

Q.  Are  they  visible  on  the  Apollo  Belvedere  ? 
A.  No — they  are  not.  , 

Thus  we  find  that  Mr.  Knight  rates  statues  not  by  their  truth, 
their  vigour,  their  beauty,*  their  form,  or  their  imitation  of  all  the 
varied  graces  of  i>ature,  but  by  his  being  able  to  find  on  their  surface 
some  remains  (we  presume  the  learned  gentleman  means  marks)  ef 
the  chissel.  Now  we  apprehend  that  we  may  safely  say,  that  although 
the  marks  of  the  chissel  may  be  found  in  first-rate  works,  yet,.that,  as 
\  marks  of  the  chissel^  they  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  defect — a  small 
one,  indeed ;  but  defect,  as  not  reprei^enting  an^  thing  either  in  real 
nature  or  in  ideal  beauty;  and  yet  this  little  miserable  accident  is 
the  sole  criterion  by  which  Mr.  Payn^  Knight  rates  the  excellency 

■  ■        '  ■  I  ■     I  .  ■   I  I   ■        .mm  .,  

*  Some  ckf  Mr.  Knight's  notions  of  haman  beauty  and  sacred  history  are  a  little  sis- 
gaUr.  He  expresses,  in  his  work  on  Xaste^  p.  15,  an  opinion  *  that  d^e  Afrtcao  black 
was  the  trw.^  original  man/  «r  in  other  words,  that  *  Adam,  in  paradise,  was  an  Afrkan 
^ladc  5r~Qaere,  whether  Mr.  Knight  supposes  Eve  to  have  been  of  the  sauif»  colour, 
>^and  that  our  black  parents  degenerated  to  white  after  the  &11  ?  . 
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of  tho$e  divine  statues^  which  have  hitherto  '  enchanted  the  woFldr 
It  Qiu9t  be  some  little  consolation  to  West^  Nollekens^  Westmacott^ 
Cbauiitryy  Flaxman^  Rossi,  Wilkins,  La  wrence,Visconti,  and  Canova, 
to  £nd  that  the  statues  which  they  so  much  admire,  are  placed  by  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  only  in  the  same  subordinate  scale  in  which  the  Fenm 
de'  Medici  and  the  Apollo  Bekedere  stand.: — We  dare  say  Mr. 
KnightL  has  in  his  library,  and  peculiarly  values,  some  of  those  ^V«^ 
editions  of  the  classics,  which  are  only  distinguishable  from  the 
second  by  the  prodigious  superiority  of  some  small  error  of  the 
press.' 

This  minute  foolery  is  bad  enough;  but  we  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  produce  a  much  more  serious  charge  against  him :  we  hardly  know 
how  to  word  it  so  as  not  to  give  more  than  literary  offence,  which 
we  assuredly  do  not  mean  to  do;  we  shall,  however,  venture  thus 
to  iexpress  it,  that  Mr.  Knight's  evidence  as  to  the  statements  of 
Plutarch  are  not  borne  out  by  the  actual  words  of  jthe  historian^ 
and  that  he  has,  by  some  iniaccountable  mistake,  laid  before  the 
committee  statements  not  only  unsupported  by,  but  in  direct  contra- 
diction to,  those  of  the  author  whom  he  quotes.  Tliis  we  are  aware 
is  a  very  grave  charge,  and  we  shall  therefore  very  gravely  state  the 
grounds  on  which  we  make  it. 

Mr.  Knight,  it  seems,  not  only  considers  these  statues  as  infe- 
rior from  having  no  remains  of  the  chissel,  but  he  has  disco- 
vered that  none  of  them  were  executed  by  Phidias ;  and  he  thinks 
that  most  of  them  were  of  the  age  of  Adrian,  and  added  by  him  to 
the  temple ;  and  in  support  of  the  first  of  these  assertions,  he  gives 
the  following  statement,  not  hastily,^  not  casually,  not  verbally, 
but  in  a  paper  prepared  coolly  in  his  closet,  and  given  in  to  the 
Conimittee  as  part  of  his  solemn  evidence. 

*  [The  witness  delivered  in  a  paper,  which  was  read,  as  follows  :] 

.  *  S'licA  the  Sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  as  are  of 
the  time  of  Pericles,  are  the  work  of  Callicrates  and  Ictims^  or  their 
assistants  and  scholars,  to  which  the  testimony .  of  Plutarch,  the  pnly 
ancient  authority,  is  precise — rov  A£  ix»70fAivsjby  Ua^^spmm  KetM^m^arii^ 
ii^a^iTo  KM  IxTiyo$. — Phidias  ow/j^  made  the  statue  of  the  Goddess,  and 
presided  {tmretret)  over  the  works  of  Pericles  in  general. — Plutarch's 
fife  of  Pericles:— (Report,  p.  39.) 

And  in  a  subsequedt  part  of  the  examination,  in  allusion  to  this 
statement,  we  find  the  following  question  and  answer : 

*  Q.  In  the  opinion  you  gave  as  to  the  artists  who  executed  the  works 
of  the  Parthenon,  you  did  not  mention  the  name  of  Phidias,  by  whom, 
they  are  most  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  designed  ? — A,  No,  I 
did  not ;  and  Plutarch  expressly  excludes  him.' 

Now  really  Mr.  Knight  must  have  believed  (a  supposition  in 
whicli  it  is  probable  he  was  right  enough)  that  those  men^bers  of 
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the  Committoe  w6o  hkd  ever  read  Plotardi,  faiHl  totally  torgotten 
the  paseage ;  but  be  surrij  totild  not  tlMk  that  all  tbe  rest 
Uiankind  we/e,  and  would  remaiiii  eqimlly  ignoratit.  In  tnidi 
believe  that  he  did  not  expect  the  evidence  to  be  pubiishedv  and 
that  he  came  down  with  his  great  name  and  hi^  scrap  of  Greek  to 
/bewilder  the  Coitoittee  for  the  mometoty  ^d  create  an  tmpressibn^ 
/  into  the  justice  of  whkh  no  one  woald  afterwards  itiquire.  iPor 
strange  to  state,  Plutarch  does  not  say  what  Mr.  Kn^ht  put^  into 
hia^  mouth  :->^ur  readers  shall  judge.' 

ItMK  Ka)  tMp^hu^  tSp  i^ymr  rh  MEN  TAP  ItitiifMttSoivfeiq^tha,  KaX- 

^KjihfAMjHm  T9V(  iw'  ihlfovi  Kiotmt  tOnaeif  Srof)  mii  toi<  wrvTuoiq  hri^fip'* — 

Of  the  foregoing  passage  we  will  venture  to  give  a  translation  at  | 
literal  as  we  can  make  it :  ^  .  ' 

^  Phidias  directed  and  superintended  all  the  works  of  Pericles,  althoagh  | 
each  building  had  its  own  architects  and  artists,  eminent  in  their  | 
professions ;  thus  Callicrates  executed  the  temple  of  Minerva  called  | 
Hecatompedon,  with  Ictinus;  Chorcebus  began  the  building  of  the  1 
Sanctuary  at  Eleusis ;  he  fixed  the  lower  row  of  columns,  and  carried  I 
them  up  to  the  architrave,'  &c. 

Plutarch  then  proceeds  \^ith  other  details^  all  referable  to  mere 
building  or  tnasofiry^  arid  Be  contludes  by  saying  that  it  was  dib 
sanse  Callicrates  who  built  the  Long  Walls. 

We  now  call  on  Mr.  Knight  to  shew  one  word  about  sculp- 
tures;—and  abefveall,  about 'such  of  ^Ar  sculptui^es  of  the 
Temple  of  Minerva  as  are  of  the  time  of  Pericles,^ 

We  call"  upon  him  to*  shew  any  thitig  like  a  precise  statement 
that  these  sculptures  Were  '  the  works  of  Callicrates,  Ictirnis,or 

THEIU  ASSISTANTS  and  SCHOLARS.' 

We  call  upon  him  to  shew  that  *  Plutarch  expressly  excludes 
Phidias.' 

We  call  upoii'  him  to  account  for  having  selected  eight  irords 
i  of  a  settteiice,  the  pri^dhfig  and  aubsequent  parts  of  which  were 
absolutely  necessary  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  pasdi^,  thdt%S 
absolute  inconsistent  with  the  turn  that  Mr.  Knight  had  attempted 
to  give  it. 

And  we  further  call  upon  him  to  acquit  himself  of  the  little 
miserslble  fraud  of  altering  the  fxh  yap  of  Plutarch  into  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  would  seem^  of  concealing  the  allusion  to  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence. 

'  Ite*  fact  i^,  that  Plutarch,  so  far  from  giving  precise  testimony 
on  the  subject  of  the  Sculptures,'^  does  not  even  allude  to  them,  or 

*  In  the  beginiiing  of  the  life  of  Pericles,  Plutarch  expresses  some  degree  of  coutcmpt 
for  the  art  of  statoary :  ot/9ii?  tv^t  vhq  yivicBtu  ^uhat  iircdu/clD^fV. 

any 
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my  other  of  the  extraneous  omametits.   He  is  talking,  in  the  large 

sense^  of  the  buildings,  and  the  whole  passage  relates  to  architect 
ture.  Suppose  some  future  Mr.  Payne  Knight  should  baVe  t« 
explain  the  following  passage  in  the  History  of  Londm^ —  ' 

*  After  the  great  fire.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  employed  in  th^ 
general  re-edification  of  the  city,  and  in  the  design  of  all  the  great  pub- 
lic works,  though  aUe  architects  and  other  arHsts  of  the  tinte  were  enn 
ployed  in  the  several  buildings  under  his  ordeis ;  instance,  Mr« 
Strong  was  the  roaster-mason  who  built  St.  Ptiursj  and  it  was  €nisked 
tender  one  bishop.  Doctor  Compton/-?— •  * 

This  the  critic  might  thus  render — *  Such  of  the  semlpttrre$  of 
St.  Paul's  as  are  of  the  time  of  Bishop  Compton>  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Strong  or  his  assistants  and  scholars;  to  which  the  testimony  of 
the  only  ancient  authorities  are  precise—"  Mr.  Strong  built  St. 
Paul's-'^^Sir  Christopher  Wren  only  made  tke  Statoe.  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  stands  in  front  of  it,  and  presided  over  the  builc%ig^ 
of  the  cUy  in  general.' — And  then  if  some  dubious  inquirer  should 
ask  him  why  he  wholly  omits  to  mention  Sir  Christopher  as  haviD|^ 
any  share  in  the  design  or  execution  of  Ae  Church,  this  can(^  anti* 
quary  would  boldly  refiy,  ^  because  the  historian  expressly  ex^ 
dudes  him! ! 

But  Mr  Knight,  in  his  uqcandid  hostility,  has  not  only  garbled  i 
Plutarch,  but  has  contradicted  an  author  whom  he  consicfers,  we  i 
believe;  as  much  greater  authority,  namely,  Mr,  Riclutrd  Payne 
Knight  J  who,  in  his  observations  on  the  Specimens*  piidblished 
by  (he  Dilettanti  Society,  has  these  words : 

*  We  presume  this  fine  statue  of  Minerva  to  be  one  of  the  numerous 
copies  of  that  which  Phidias  wrought  in  ivory  and  gold  for  the  cele- 
brated tmple  BUILT  BY  HIM  Under  the  direction  of  Pericles,  in  the 
Acropolis,  at  Athens,' — Specimem,  pi.  xxv. 

Not  a  word  of  Callicrates  and  IctinusH—not  a  word  of  their  scho- 
lars and  assbtants-— not  a  word  of  the  express  excltision  <^  Phidias; 
but  Phidias  built  under  the  direction  of  Pericles. 

We  should  like  to  know  how  Mr«  Knight  will  explain  these 
points,  which  are  certainly  to  him  the  most  ipfiportant,  because 
they  affect  his  credit.  We  have  some  other  questions  to  ask  him, 
which  only  affect  his  sagacity  and  learning. 

t '  Specimens  of  Antient^ulpture,  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  and  Roman,  selected 
freip  diflEiereDt  collections  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Society  of  Dilettanti,  vol.  i.  Lond« 
1809/  ^ 

This  fine  book,  wliich  is  a  most  flagrant  instance  of  gaudy  emptiness,  seems  to  have 
been  published  for  the  mere  purpose  of  exalting  the  fame  of  Mr.  Knight;  of  the  75 
plates  it  contains,  27  are  of  Mr.  Knight's  own  collection  of  little  bronaes  from  four  to  ten 
inches  kmg ;  25  are  of  the  Townley  collection  of  which  Mr.  Knight  is  trustee,  and  tlie 
remaining  23  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  remarkable  for  the  great  names  of  their  owners. 
The  text  to  these  platesis  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Knight,  and  the  price  of  the  voluhie  only 
ttl\  guineas. 
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.  And  fit#t;  we' ask  him  where  be  has  ever  read  that  Callicrates  or 
Ictiotts  were  Kulpiorsf  We  know^  as  Mr.  Wilkins  remarks,  that 
early  tijnes  statuary  and  architecture  were  sometimes  practised 
by  die  same  persons;  but-^besides  the  improbability  of  a  man's  at^ 
tatning  the  summit  of  excellence  in  two  such  arts,  and  being  at  once 
the  builder  of  the  Parthenon^  and  the  sculptor  of  the  Theseus, — we 
would  ask  whether,  of  the  thousand  statues  and  statuaries  mentioned 
ia  Pauwiias,  and  the  other  writers  of  antiquity,  Mr.  Knight  can 
produce  one  statue^  the  work  either  of  Callicrates  or  IctinusF 
Callicrates  built  the  Long  Walls — a  kind  of  fortification,  and  of 
massive  workmanship.  Was  the  person  chosen  for  this  rude  work 
likely  to  be  pceferfed  to  Phidias,  by  Phidias  himself,  in  Phidias's 
otm  ari?  But  Ictimis,  Mr.  Knight  will  say,  built  the  temple  of 
Phigalia,  whidi  was  adorned  with  lowreliefs,  and  probably  statues: 
Ibis  is  true,  and,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  overturns  all  Mr.  Knight  s 
hypothesis. — In  the  first  place,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  letinus 
executed^  or  was  capable  of  executing  the  sculptures' on  the  tem- 
ple which  he  built  at  Phtgalia — but  if  he  did  execute  them,  (which 
Mr.  Knight  would,  we  presume,  be  glad  to  suppose,)  it  proves  de- 
cidedly ihsit  he  could  Jto^  have  been  the  author  of  those  on  the  Parthe- 
non; for  we  have  the  low-reliefs  of  Phigalia;  and  the  least  experi-> 
enced  e^e,  as  well  as  that  of  the  artist,  can  discern  that,  though  the 
composition  is  fine,  the  execution  is  altogether  different  from  that  of 
rtie  Parthenon,  and  vastly  inferior.  *  They  are  clever,'  says  Mr. 
Nollekens,  *  but  not  like  those  of  Lord  Elgin.' — (Report,  p.  30^ 
'  The  marbles  from  the  Parthenon,*  says  Mr.  Flaxoian, '  are  very 
fuperior  in  excellence  of  workmanship  to  those  of  Phigalia.'-— 
(Iteportf  p.  53.)  Mr.  Westmacott  says  that  the  ^Phigalian  marbles 
must  have  been  executed  by  men  of  inferior  talents  to  those  who 
executed  the  Elgin  reliefs.' — (p.  35.)  *  The  Phigalian  marbles/ 
sayd  Mr.  Chauiitry,  '  are,  in  point  of  execution,  much  inferior  to 
I^rd  Elgin's,  and,  indeed,  inferior  In  design.' — (Report,  p.  37.) 
Mr.  Rossi  abo  considers  them  as  materially  inferior.  *  The  exe- 
9uti6n  of  the  Phigalian  marbles,'  says  Sir  Thomas  L^wreiice,  ^  is 
generally  inferior.'— (Hqwr/,  p.^  38.)  And  the  President  *  finds 
them  greatly  defioient  in  the  just  proportion  of  heads,  legs,  and 
arms,  and  the  draperies  . much  confused  in  their  folds.' — (Report, 
p.  60.)  These  then  are  the  only  works  that  have  the  slightest 
pretence  to  the  name'of  Ictinus:  and,  therefore,  these  coarser  and 
inferior  carvings  must,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Knight,  be  of  the  same 
hand  that  executed  the  graceful,  delicate,  and  beautiful  processions 
of  the  frieze,  and  the  sublime  groups  of  the  pediments  of  the  Par- 
thenon i 

The  next  instances  of  Mr.  Knight's  sagacity  which  we  shall  no- 
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tice^.QCcur  in  his  *  valuation ;  and  thoy  are  very  aiuiising.— He  values  \ 
a  block  of  granite,  rudely  carved  into  the  shape  of  a  black-heetle,  < 
—which,  except  as  a  mer^ugiy  curiosity,  is  not  worth  six-p^tioe — 
at  the  sum  of  jfSOO.— But  the  Horse's  Head,  from  the  eastern 
pediment,— one  of  the  hohlestspecimens  of  animal  sculpture  in  the 
world, of  which  Viscontj  says  that  'its  e^epution  is  perfect,  its  siir- 
fece  is  in  good  presfervalibn,  aiRl  it  is  admirable'  for  that  expression 
sTnd  life  vvhith  orily  great  aitist^'  kiiow  how'  to  ^ive  to  their  imita-, 
tions  of  nature'  (p.'  40.)— Mr.  Knight  magnificently  values  at 

;  ,  -  ' 

A  white  marl^le  sOros,  sarcophqgiis,  or  tomh,  S  complete,,  b^t, 
qip«irs^'  &ay.s  Mr.  Knight,  /  I  valaejat  cf*5.o6.',  tt  is  not  w.orth  as 
many  pence — it  is  .a  misenahle  work  ,of  the  latter  ages,  and  of  such, 
vretc^hed  carving  .that  ihe  untouched  block :  of  niarble  would  have 
been  of  greater  value:  and  yet  Mr.  Knight  yalues  it  at  double  the 
Horse's  Head.  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Hamiltoil  are  of  so  different 
an  opinion  frpm,  Mr.  Knight  on  this  po^nt,  that  they  set  no  value 
whatsoever  on  the  sarcophagus,  but  throw  it  into  the  lump,  after 
the  rest  had  been  valued  ;  and  no  one  (exciept  Mr.  Knight,)  has 
thought  the  black  beetle  ewen  worth  mentioning  in  the  Catalogue, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  evidence. 

.  Tlie  next  instance  of  Mr.  Knight's  sagacity  is  in  .his  opinion  Uiat 
most,  it*  not  all  these  figures,  are  of  the  .tijiiiB  pf:  Adrian ;  and  that 
the  head  of, that  elnperor  appears  to  haye  been  on  thie  great  torso 
called  by  Visconti  that  of  Neptune.  Of  the  Theseus;  Mr.  Knight 
doubts  whetlier  it  was ; of  the. age  of  Pericles  or  Adrian;  the 
Uisaus,  lie  is  of  opinion,  is  certainly,  of  the  age  of  Pericles ;  but 
most.of  the.othw,  he  thinks,  were  added  by  Adrian. 

Now,  certainly,  this  would  be  a  most,  important  fact  ;  and  th« 
learned  authority  of  Mr.  Knight— that  these  sculptures  were  not 
the  work  of  Phidias,  nor  even  of  hia  old  friends  Callicrates  and 
Jctinus,  and  their'  assistants  and  scholars,  but  of  some  nameless 
^rtigt  of  tlie  age  of  A^M^n — would  diminish  greatly  (not  their  merit, 
indeed)  but  their  interest  and  value  

,  ■   ,    T,  ,1     ■      I  ,   . 

*  On  the  subject  of  Mr.  Knight's  sliill  in  valuation,  a  curious  story  is  now  cur. 
i*nt:  Mr.  Knight  some  years  since  bofight  an  anti(jue  cameo  of  Fi.onA  for  2501. 
aad  as  Jong  as  <Mir  intercourse  with  the  oontinent  Kestrirted^  his  Flora  whs  un- 
doubted ;  but  lo !  Sig.  Petrvcci,  an  ingenious  Italian,  comes  to  England,  and  discovers, 
the  supposed  antique  to  be  a  roodern  gem  :  this,  pf  course,  ,Mr.  Knight  denies — Pe- 
tTUCci  insists — AJr.  Knight  blusters,  and  at  last' Pfetrncci,  in  his  6\vn  dc  r<>nce,  is  obliged  to 
oonfess,  what  ha  has  fclitce  sworn  before- a  magistrate,  (hat  he  is /timse//' the  author  of 
the  modtrn  antique,  which  he  was  employed  to  engrave  by  Sig.  fi-oNSLLt,  who  paid  him 
twenty  ScuHi  for  it,  and  of  \v horn  Mr.  Payne  Knight  wes  fortunate  enough  to  repurchase 
it,  as  an  undoubted  antique.  Mr.  Knight,  one  would  suppose,  is  now  silenced  ;  hut  no  ! 
he  as  strenuously  denies  that  poor  Petrucci  had  anv  hand  in  his  own  camoo,  as  he  does 
that  Phtdias  had  any  share  in  the  sculptures  of  tpe  Parthenon :  and  we  hear  that  Pe- 
trucci, in  order  to  prove  his  assertion,  is  now  makings  fac~simile  of  the  ttto  itumired 
and  fifty  pound  Flora,  for  which  he  expects  the  sum  of  101.       '   /  ' 
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But  let  us  see  bow  Mr.  Knight  supports^  in  his  actmhmtioo^  die 
bold  ipse  dixit  of  bis  paper. 

Q.  ^  Upon  what  authority  do  you  state,  that  a  great  part  of  these 
SHtrbles  belong  to  the  time  of  Adriap? 
\     A.  *  From  no  other  authority  than  Spon  and  Wheler  having  thought 
-  one  of  the  heads  to  be  of  that  Emperor,  and  later  travellers  having 
I  (bund  no  symbols  of  any  deity  upon  it;  also  from  the  draped  trunks, 
I  which  seem  to  be  of  that  complicated  and  stringy  kind  of  work  which 
was  then  in  fashion ;  that  is  mere  matter  of  opinion ;  there  is  no 
authority  as  to  the  time  when  particular  articles  were  made. 

Q.  *  Upon  which  of  the  figures^  is  it  that  you  understand  Spon 
and  Wheler  to  have  recognized  the  head  of  Adrian? 

A.  ^  I  can  give  no  ofunion  on  this  point,  having  misunderstood  Lotd 
Aberdeen,  from  whose  conversation  I  bad  formed  an  opinion. 

Q.  '  Have  you  ever  seen  NointeKs  drawing  of  that  pediment,  as  it 
was  at  the  time  when  Spon  and  Wheler  saw  it? 

A.  *  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  it,  but  it  is  so  long  since  that  I  do  not 
recollect. 

Q.  '  Do  not  you  recollect  that  Spon  and  Wheler  s  observations 
were  exceedingly  loose,  and  in  some  cases  wholly  inaccurate? 
A.  *  Very  loose,  certainly. 
Q.  *  And  in  some  oases  wholly  inaccurate  ? 
A.  ^  It  is  a  long  while  ago  since  1  have  adverted  to  them. 
Q.  '  Do  you  recollect  that  Spon  and  Wheler  mistook  the. subjects 
of  the  Eastern  for  the  Western  pediment,  and  vice  versa  ? 
A.  *  Mr.  Visconti  says  so,  but  1  have  never  examined  it. 
Q.  '  Do  not  you  know  that  Stuart  proves  that  &ct  i 
A.  *  I  do  not  recollect  it  at  all.' — Report^  pp.  40,  41. 
This  really  exceeds  all  the  rest.    He  speaks  viery  decisively  as  to 
most,  if  not  all,  the  statuds,  on  the  sole  authority  of  Spon  and 
Wheler,  wfaodiought  one  of  die  heads  to  be  that  of  Adrian — and 
l|ridi  regard  to  even  this  onb  be  dbes  not  speak  en  the  authority 
<lf  Spon  and  Wheler,  whom  be  quotes,  but  of  Lord  Aberdeen* 
whom  be  misunderstood — and  though  be  quotes  Spon  and  Wbeler, 
it  is  so  long  since  be  looked  at  their  books,  that  be  does  not 
know  what  they  say — and  as  to  Stuart,  the  only  respectable  autfao- 
/  rity,  be  recollects  nothing  about  him.    We  believe  so  striking  an 
I  instance  of  presumption,  want  of  information,  self-contradiction, 
V  and  confusion  of  ideas,  was  never  before  exhibited  in  so  short  a 


The  truth  is  that  Spon  and  Wbeler  (whose  cursory,  loose,  in- 
accurate, and  false  observations,  we  lament  to  see  introduced  inlo 
the  report  of  the  Committee)  mistook,  as  we  have  already  stated, 
^e  original  entrance  of  the  temple ;  this,  Stuart  in  his  minute  and 
elaborate  examination,  and  M.  Visconti  in  bis  acute  and  just 
criticism,  had  demonstratively  proved ;  though  Mr.  Knight  *  does 
not  recollect  it  at  all.'  The  foolish  story  of  Adrian  we  have 
already  exposed,  and  shewn  to  be  a  dream  of  the  old  travellen,  a 


dream^ 
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drettrn  vrhich,  aftet  half  a  cental^  of  refutation^  becomes  the /act. 
of  Mr.  Kmght. 

Mr.  Knight  observes,  that  the  state  of  mutilation  or  corrosioii 
in  whi9fa  these  marbles  are,  prevents  him  from  forming  any  iccvh 
rate  notions  about  their  merit.  On  this  head  Mr.  Hajdon  remarks 
in  a  passage  immediately  following  that  which  ive  have  already 
quoted — 

*  At  last  Mr.  Knight  hints  they  mat/  be  original,  but  are  too  muc!| 
broken  to  be  of  any  value !  Far  be  it  from  Mr.  Knight  to  know,  that 
in  the  most  broken  fragment  the  same  great  principle  of  life  can  be 
proved  to  exist  as  in  the  most  perfect  figure.  Is  not  life  as  palpable  in 
ll^e  last  joint  of  your  forefinger,  at  in  the  centre  of  your  heart?—- 
Thus,  break  off  a  toe  kon  any  fragment  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and 
i^e  I  will  prove  the  great  consequences  of  vitality,  as  it  acts  exter- 
nally, to  exist.' — pp.  6, 7. 

Now  really  we  are  obliged  in  candour  to  say,  that  there  are  two 
Mr.  Payne  Knights  ;  one  who  gives  evidence  on  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
and  another  who  writes  on  taste  and  edites  Dilettanti  Specimens ; 
to  the  former  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  Mr.  Hay  don's  observations 
certainly  do  apply ;  btft  the  other  Mr.  Payne  Knight  is  entirely  of 
Mr.  {^ydon's  own  opinion,  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  hit 
MMiesake^  the  gfver  of  evidence*  We  select,  in  proof  of  this,  his 
renxirks  on  a  motikted  iiead  of  Ajax : — 

^  The  unparalleled  grandeur  of  character  and  expression  in  this 
head,  has  induced  us  to  give  it  a  place  in  this  work,  notwithstanding 
its  mutilated  state, — the  nose,  chin,  part  of  the  lower  lip  and  crest  being 
restored,  aad  the  mnfaee  atukud  and  corroded;  the  sublimity  of  it  is, 
however,  ustimpairsd,  and  would  be  felt  and  discerned  if  only  a 

SINGLE  B»OW  EEMAJNED.'— (5jl?edweiM,  pi.  54.) 

So  far  for  Mr.  Knight's  consistency  and  sagacity  in  matters  of  ^ 
taste,  and  his  evidence  as  to  matter  of fact ;  we  shall  say  one  word 
on  a  strange  instance  ef  bis  inattention  to  the  Greek  author  he 
affected  to  quote;  Mr.  Knight's  reputation  as  a  scholar  forbids  our 
attributing  his  error  to  ignorance  oif  die'  Greek  language,  it  seems 
that  some  member  of  the  Committee,  who  could  not  have  read 
Plutarch  any  more  than  Mr.  Knigfai,  struck  with  the  expression 
wtpya^,  as  applied  to  the  |>art  Callicrates  had  in  building  the 
temple,  asked  Mr.  K«ight  whether  there  was  any  instance  in  which 
the  work  of  a  sculptor  is  expressed  by  the  word  itpystKth,  and  Mr. 
Knight  answered — NO — .  Now  unhappily  both  for  the  honourable 
member's  criticism,  and  Mr.  Knight's  acquaintance  with  Plu- 
tarch, there  is  in  the  same  page  of  that  author  in  which  Mr. 
Knight  found  his  quotation,  the  identical  expression  tised  in  the 
identical  sense,  and  on  the  very  subject  which  these  gentlemen 
were  discussing,  for  it  is  said  that  ^  Phidias  eipya^eTo  the  statue  of 
Minerva  in  the  interior  of  the  temple !'   And  what  is  the  most 
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ridiculous  part  of  this  matter  is,  tbat  of  Mr.  Knight's  two  Greek 
quotations,  one  comes  a  little  before,  and  the  other  a  very  little 
after  this  very  word,  which  Mr.  Knigbt  did  not  know  to  have  been 
Hsed  in  this  sense.  The  member  of  the  committee  was  certainly 
not  bound  to  know  this,  as  he,  we  presume,  did  not  profess  either 
to  have  lately  read,  or  to  quote,  Plutarch;  but  that  Mr.  Knight^ 
who  pompously  produced  abstracts  from  the  top  and  bpttotn  of 
the  page,  should  not  have  read  the  intermediate  lines,  doe^  seem 
very  extraordinary,  and  it  is  not  less .  so  tl>at  he  must  have  r«ad 
them  in  a  ^mns/a^/o/i,  because  in  his  misrepresentation  of  Plutarch'* 
having  said  (which  he  dpes  not  say)  that  '  Phidias  executed  qnljf 
the  statue  of  the  goddess,'  he  must  have  alluded  to  this  identical 
passage  which  it  appears  he  had  not  read  in  the  original. 

We  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Payne  Knight :  we  leave  him  to  a 
more  careful  perusal  of  his  Plutarch,  to  his  excavations  among  the 
Tubbish  of  antk)uity  for  the  statues  of  Callicrates,  to  a  critical  ex« 
amination  of  the  authority  of  Spon  and  Wheler^  to  a  concordance 
ef  his  evidence  with  his  publications,  and  to  a  better  guos^  a$ 
to  the  shoulders  on  which  be  is  to  place  the  he^d  of  Adrian,  whicls, 
we  apprehend  he  begins  to  feel  rather  heavy  on  his  hands.  We 
have  only  to  say,  that  we  have  examined  his  evidence  with  a  degree 
o{  severity  merited  only  by  the  pomp  and  pretension  with  which 
\he  gave  it.  The  truth  of  history  was  codipromised  by  his  errors,^ 
the  value  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  arts  W'as  deteriorated  .by 
his  misrepresentations,  and  a  system  of  little  party  cavil  and 
iplen^tic  criticism  was  pursued  under  his  authority.  To  detect 
^ch  errors,  to  rectify  such  misrepresentations^  to  overthrow  such 
authority  is  the  duty  of  candid  and  liberal  rriticbm ;  and  if  w^ 
have  in  any  degree  succeeded  in  our  object,  we  attribute  it,  un« 
feignedly,  to  the  force  of  the  facts  we  had  to;pcod(ice  i  and^if  we 
imve  failed,  we  as  candidly  confess  that  it  .D?ust  be  owing  to  our  io- 
mbiiily,  and  not  to  any  weakness  in  the  qause  we  support,  or  t<^ 
any  strength  in  that  of  Mr.  Paype  Knight.  .  ; 

We  beg  not  to  be  misunderstood  as  asserting,  that  all  tt^  sculpt 
hires  which  adorned  the  Parthenon  are  the  works  of  the  cbissel^  olf 
Phidias ;  no  assertion  could  be  more  absurd.  In  works  on  so  ex* 
tensive  a  scale  as  those  of  Pericles^  it  is  evident  that  but  a  small 
ihare  of  the  manual  labour  of  adorning  even  the  most  costly  and 
iacred  of  his  edifices — which  the  Parthenon  undoubtedly  .  was — 
t:ould  have  been  imposed  iipon  tt>e  chief  arti$^  and  general  superin- 
tendant;  and  il  certainly  never  occurred  to  i^s,  nor,  w^  believe,  tc|. 
any  one  else,  to  advance  that  the  &hole  of  these  groups,  pedi- 
ments, frizes,  and  metopes,  were  worked  by  the  very  hands  of 
Phidias  himself;  and  it  is  neither  a  new  discovery,  nor  one  which 
diminishes  the  value  of  these  objects,  that  other  ai^d  inferior  ar- 
tistJi  iB09t  have  assisted  is  executtug  bis  designiw 
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The  idea,  which  Mr.  Knight  has  been  pleased  to  start,  and 
which  Mr.  Wilkins  has  unluckily  adopted,  that  Phidias  never 
worked  in  stone^  is  so  Completely  refuted  in  M.  Visconti's 
work,  and  in  the  'Appendix  to  the  Pursuits,  from  the  evidence 
of  all  antiquity,  that  .\ve  need  not  say  any  thing  on  the  sub- 
ject, except  that — even  if  this  supposition  were  as  true  as  it  is  de- 
monstratively false — it  would  not  deprive  these  marbles  of  the  ho- 
nour of  having  been  designed  by  that  great  artist,  and  executed 
under  his  eye ;  and  it  is  but  right  to  confess  that,  considering  their 
size  and  extent,  we  think  it  hardly  possible  that  Phidias  (even 
if  he  did  work  in  marble)  could  have  had  a  much  greater  share  in 
these  sculptures  in  general.  Some  of  them  he  probably  touched; 
the  naked  figures  now  called  the  Theseus  and  Uissus  may  have  been 
finished  by  his  own  hand,  because  the  master  artist  would  naturally 
have  employed  himself  in  the  higher  branch  of  the  art,  namely,  the 
representation  of  the  naked  human  form,  rather  than  on  draped 
figures,  which,  though  of  a  greater  size,  and  representing  superioi' 
deities,  afford  less  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  the  skill  of  the 
sculptor.  The  heads  of  the  several  figures  may  also  have  been 
touched  with  his  own  vivifying  hands.  It  must,  however,  b^ 
admitted  that  the  manner  in  which  Pausanias,  generally  so  minute 
and  distinct  on  these  subjects,  mentions  the  statues  on  the  pedi- 
ments, and  the  statue  Avithin  the  temple,  without  any  intimation 
of  their  being  by  different  hands,  and  the  well  known  and  admitted 
fact  that  Alcamenes,  the  ablest  scholar  of  Phidias,  executed 
himself  the  pediments  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  EUs,  create  a 
presumption  that  Phidias  may  have  had  a  very  considerable  share 
even  in  the  manual  execution  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon, 

Upon  the  whole  then,  there  seems  no  kind  of  reason  to  doubt 
that  these  sculptures  are  as  much  the  works  of  Phidias,  as  any  great 
mass  of  sculptures  are,  or  can  be,  the  work  pf  an  individual,  and  that 
they  are,  at  least,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  productions  of  his 
school,  and  not  of  those  imaginary  scholars  and  assistants  of  Calli- 
crates  and  Ictinus,  whom  Mr.  Kuight  has  discovered  in  an  author 
who  says  nothing  that  can  colour  or  excuse  such  a  misrepresentation. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  after  all,  will  surprize  the  common  observer 
more  than  the  extraordinary  praises  which  are  lavished  upoq  what 
:Bppear  to  thiem  to  littl^  better  than  mutilated  and  shapeless 
fragments — to  their  eyes  in  no  degree  ornamental,  and  to  their 
judgments  of  no  kind  of  utility,  it  mutt  be  confessed  that  the  ^ 
details  of  those  sculptures  have  been,  greatly  and  lamentably  de- 
graded ;  but  there  rems^ins  enough  anaply  to  gratify  the  eye  of  taste, 
^nd  to  guide  and  form  the  powers  of  the  student    It  should  be 
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recollected,  in  considefiiig  thia  paint  of  the  -  sdbject,  that  not 
one  of  the  great  statues  of  the  ancient  world  was  found  in  a  perfect 
state.  Mr.  Knight  himself,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Dilettanti 
Specimens,  says  that  an  ancient  bust  of  Bacchic  *  has  the  singular 
advantage  of  being  quite  entire/ — pi.  l6.  The  Venus  de'  Medici 
is  in,  we  know  not  how  many,  pieces,  and  both  the  arms,  at  least, 
are  modern— of  the  Apollo,  the  most  perfect  of  ancient  sculptures, 
one  hand  and  one  arm  are  modern,  and  both  the  legs  were  broken. 
Of  the  beautiful  Ceres,  one  of  the  most  exquisite  remains  of 
antiquity,  the  head,  though  undoubtedly  antique,  does  not  belong 
to  the  body.  The  Torso,*  every  one  knows,  is  a  mere  trunk  witbouJ; 
limbs  or  head.  The  Barberini  Faun,  which  we  have  beard  called 
the  most  perfect  statue  in  the  world,  wants  the  legs  and  hands. 
The  Laocoon  has  been  restored;  and,  in  short,  all  those  admirablo 
specimens  of  the  arts,  when  first  found,  would  have  excited  to  the 
common  observer  the  same  disappointment,  (though  in  various 
degrees,)  which  the  Elgin  Marbles  have  excitji^d  in  somie  ordin^ 
visitors ;  but  it  is  with  them  as  with  the  cartoons  and  frescos  of 
Jlaphael — if  disappointment  clouds  the  first  visit,  it  vanishes  at  tho 
second,  and  by  a  more  constant  examinatipn  of  those  divine  modelsi 
a  purity  of  taste  and  accuracy  of  judgment  grows  up  in  th^  mind 
of  the  student,  till  at  last— not  his  fancy,  but— his  judgqient  suppliei 
the  deficiencies,  and  repairs  the  damages  of  accident  ai¥i  tiin«. 

Who  is  there,  however  unskilled  in  the  arts,  who  caq,  for  aaj 
time,  look  on  the  representation  of  the  Pau^tbenaic  Progression 
without  the  highest  intellectual  delight— thaj;  festival  of  the  pfw 
tropolis  of  the  civilized  world,  connected  with  all  the  deliciouf 
remembrances  of  Athenian  history,  designed  by  the  haiMi  of  Phidias, 
from  theliviug  procesaipn  ip  which  rericla#,  and  Socrates  and 
Aspasia  walked, — and  exhibiting  on  the  marble  which  we  ma^  nocr 
call  ETEHNAL,  the  noblest  iporal  recolle;ction^  with  the  most  ex^ 
quisite  form^  of  natural  beauty ; — who  is  thea^e,  we  say,  who  c^v 
look  at  this  admirable  work  without  feeUi^jf  that  expansion  of  the 
heart,  that  exaltation  of  the  mind,  whi^h  it  is  the  first  proudest 
ofBce  of  the  fine  arts  to  create  I 

To  our  own  feelings  we  confess  that  the  contemplation  of  these 
lobjects  is  more  delightful  than  even  that  of  the  Theseus  and  Ilissus. 
As^iere  works  of  art,  these  are,  doubtless^  aupei ior  even  to  the  Pro- 
(pession ;  but  they  are  not  in  the  same  d^im  ocouiected  with  imnl 
associations,  and  though  they  fill  the  eye  perhafks  moi?e  perfectly,  they 


*  We  cannot  resist  obsenring,  that  there  is  in  N9intel*s4rawing  of  tho  west  pediment 
«  Figure,  the  second  from  the  ri^bt,  which  bears  a  sjrpng  re|eo»^IaAC»  to  the  Belvedete 
Torso-^the  attitude  of  the  Torso  is  »o  singular,  and  that  of  this  figure  is  sp  afxurateJ^  like 
it,  that  we  have  been  led  almost  to  suspect  that  the  former  may  bt  a  copjof  tht 
latter. 

'  »  convey 
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convey  le8s  gratification  to  the  miiid.  We  cannot  4ou1^t,  aftor  th^ 
concurrent  testimonies  of  the  most  estceUent  jui^j^s,  Uiat  they 
aCHlptures,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  Apollo  Elelveder^;  aoi^  yet' 
who  but  artista  and  stu()ents  can  look  upon  them  with  the  9angiQ4^ 
Ught  as  upon  the  Apollo  ?  This  difference  arises^  we  are  convioceid, 
less  Arpm  the  '  beau  ideal*  which  some  critics  see  in  it,  than  in  th^ 
expression  of  real  moral  character  and  feeling.  We  have  great 
4oubts  upon  the  truth  of  th^  theory  of  the  ^  beau  ideal,'  in  any 
instance,  but  we  are  sure  that  in  the  Apollo  we  admire  the  ex-i 
pression,  not,  perhaps,  of  natural  form,  but  of  natural  emotion; 
the  consistency  of  character,  the  mingled  grace  and  dignity  which 
pervade  the  whole  from  die  forehead  to  th^  foot,  and  which  delight 
us  as  a  fine  theatrical  exhibition  of  the  same  high  qualities,  by  some 
exceUeut  aetor,  would  do.  It  is  this  which,  in  their  present  state, 
th^  Theseus  and  the  Jlissus  want,  and  it  is  on  this  that  is  founded 
the  clistinction  made  with  equal  truth  and  exactness  by  Sir  Thomaf 
X<awrence,  when,  in  answer  to  the  question,  '  whether  he  did  not 
consider  the  Theseus  on  the  whole  as  the  most  perfect  piece  of 
sculpture  he  had  ever  seen  ?'  he  answered,  *  Certainly,  as  an  imitation 
of  nature,  but .  as  an  imitation  of  character  I  could  not  decide^ 
unless  \  knew  for  what  the  figure  was  intended.' — {Report^  p.  38.) 
Superior,  then,  as  the  Theseus  is  to  the  Apollo  as  a  model  and 
•chool  for  artijsts,  it  never,  from  its  want  of  character,  can  be  % 
mere  oluect  of  mental  gratification,  equal  to  the  exalted  divi* 
toity  <^f  me  Vatican. 

The  acquisition  of  these  marbles  by  thfe  public  has  not  been  yet^ 
it  would  seem,  finally  accomplished ;  but  we  hope  that  no  reason* 
able  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  parliament  will  accept  the  re* 
commendation  of  its  Committee.  The  sum  proposed,  namely 
■35,0001.  is  moderate^  we  might  almost  say  inadequate,  to  what 
we  conceive  to  be  their  national  value.  It  is  known  that  the 
f  rench  had.  taken  pains  to  asaigp  certain  values  to  the  several  arti- 
cles Okf  their  Museum;  two  of  those  valuations  are  applicable  to  the 
Elgin  coUectipn. — ^The  Torso  of  the  Belvedere,  a  piece  which  no 
one  will  place  above  the  Theseus  or  the  Ilissus,  or  even,  perhaps, 
the  Elgin  torso  of  Neptune,  is  valued  at  12,000/.— These  three 
'articles,  then,  of  the  Elgin  collection  alone,  may  be  said,  at  the 
French  calculation,  to  be  worth  more  than  is  to  be  offered  for  the 
whole.  One  piece  of  tl>e  frieze  found  its  way  to  the  Louvre,  and 
thq^gh  it  is  a  tragm^nt  of  one  of  the  least  interesting  parts  of  the 
Procession,  ^d  hardly  ft(|ual  in  preservation  to  the  average  of  the 
5 1  pieces  of  the  same  series  in  the  Elgin  gallery,  its  value  is  stated 

•  Lord  l^l^^s  expenses  ate  proved  to  have  exceeded  60,0002. ;  but  we  agree  with  hit 
Lordship  and  th«  ComHiktee  that  the  expense  is  not  a  fair  measure  of  vala& ;  we  are  at 
'4  lps9«  howf  y^ri  t9  ^m^ief  yirl^t  n)easure  of  value  led  tl^  CQmioittee  to    loMf  w  offer. 
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at  30,000  franks,  about  1300/.  which  would  give  for  the  Elgin 
friezes  alone,  the  value  of  66,000/. 

There  are  times  indeed  in  which  economy  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  statesman;  but  he  is  a  narrow-minded  statesman  who 
can  T^iistake  penury  for  economy,  and  who  does  not  see  that  to 
encourage  and  extend  the  arts,  is  the  most  effectual'  mode  of  ex- 
citing labour,  creating  riches,  and  of  spreading  honest  industry  and 
a  well-regulated  affluence  through  all  the  various'  ramifications  of 
society.— When  Pericles  himself  was  creating  thosie  glorious  works 
which  we  are  now  about  to  purchase,  he  too  was  charged  with  pro* 
fusion,  and  the  narrow  minds  of  his  adversaries  pressed  upon  him 
the  specious  argument  of  economy.  The  answer  of  that  great 
statesman  is  recorded  in  Plutarch,  and  we  can  add  nothing  more 
strong,  or  more  forcible,  or  more  appropriate— not  only  as  apply- 
ing to  the  purchase  of  these  marbles,  but  as  to  the  erection  of  na- 
tional monuments — than  a  quotation  of  his  arguments,  which,  to 
save  the  space  of  a  double  extract,  we  shall  lay  before  our  read^ 
in  Langhome's  translation. ' 

'  Pericles  answered  this  charge,  by  observing,  that  as  the  state  was 
provided  with  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  its  superfluous  wealth  should 
be  laid  out  on  such  works  as,  when  executed,  would  be  eternal  monu- 
ments of  .its  glory,  and  which,  during  their  execution,  would  diffuse  an 
universal  plenty ;  for  as  so  many  kinds  of  labour,  and  such'  a  variety  of 
instruments  and  materials,  >ver^  requisite  to  these  undertakings,  every 
art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand  employed,  almost  the  whole  citjr 
would  be  in  pay,  and  be  at  the  same  time  both  adorned  and  supported 
by  itself.  Indeed,  such  as  were  of  a  proper  age  and  strength  were 
wanted  for  the  wars,  and  well  rewarded  for  their  services;  ^ind  as  for 
the  mechanics  and  meaner  sort  of  people,  they  went  not  without  their 
share  of  the  public  moneyi  nor  yet  had  they  it  to  support  them  in  idle- 
ness. By  the  constructing  of  great  edifices,  which  required  many  arts 
and  a  long  time  to  finish  them,  they  had  equal  pretensions  to  be  con- 
sidered out  of  the  treasury  (though  they  stirred  ndt  out  of  the  city)  with 
the  mariners  and  soldiers,  guards  and  garrisons.  For  the  different  ma- 
terials, such  as  stone,  brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress,  furnished 
employment  to  carpenters,  masons,  brasiers,  goldsmiths,  paintersi  turn- 
ers, and  other  artificers;  the  conveyance  of  them  by  sea  employed 
merchants  ^nd  sailors,  and  by  land  wheelwrights,  waggoners,  carriers, 
ropemakers,  leather-cutters,  paviors,  and  iron-founders:  and  every  art 
had  a  number  of  the  lower  people  ranged  in  proper  subordination  to 
execute  it,  like  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a  general.  Thus,  by  the 
exercise  of  these  different  trades,  plenty  was  dififused  among  persons  of 
every  rank  and  condition.' — Plvtarch  in  the  Ufe  6f  Pericles. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  extracting  ihe  concluding  paragraph 
of  the  report  of  the  Select  Committee,  wh^ch  (though  it  contains 
some  trivial  errors  of  composition,  and  cannot  be  quoted  as  9  mctr 
del  of  style)  expresses,  with  force  and  truth,  sentiments  in  the 
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highest  degree  liberal  and  enlightened^  such  as  become  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  powerful^  an  enlightened,  and  generous  nation. 

*  Your  committee  cannot  dismiss  this  interesting  subject,  without  sub- 
niitting  to  the  attentive  reflection  of  the  house,  how  highly  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Fine  Arts  has  contributed  to  the  reputation,  character,  and 
dignity  of  every  government  by  which  they  have  been  encouraged,  and 
how  intimately  they  are  connected  with  the  advancement  of  every 
thing  valuable'  in  science,  literature,  and  philosophy.  In  contemplat- 
ing the  impoi-tauce  and  splendour  to  which  so  small  a  republic  a»: 
Athens  rose,  by  the  genius  and  energy  of  her  citizens,  exerted  in  the 
path  of  such  studies,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  bow  transient  the  me« 
mory  and  fame  of  extended  empires  and  of  mighty  conquerors  ar^,  m 
comparison  of  those  who  have  rendered  inconsiderable  states  eminent, 
and  immortalized  their  own  names  by  these  pursuits.  But  if  it  be: 
true,  as  we  learn  from  history  and  experience,  that  free  governments 
afford  a  soil  most  suitable  to  the  production  of  native  talent,  to  the 
maturing  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the  growth  of  every' 
species  of  excellence,  by  opening  to  merit  the  prospect  of  reward  and 
distinction,  no  country  can  be  better  adapted  than  our  own  to  afford  an 
honourable  asylum  to  these  monuments  of  the  school  of  Phidias^  and  of 
the  administration  of  Pericles;  where  secure  from  further  injury  and 
degradation,  they  may  receive  that  admiration  and  homage  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  and  serve  in  return  as  models  and  examples  to  those, 
who  by  knowing  how  to  revere  and  appreciate  them*  may  learn  to 
imitate,  and  ultimately  to  rival  them/ — p.  15. 
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AGRICtTLTURM. 

foe  Freparing  Manure  from  Ptea*.   A]s^  Iiwtnictions  for 
ViMrMtofS.    2s.  6d. ' 

ANATOMr. 

A  System  of  Human  Anatomy,  by  John  Gordon,  M.  D.  F.  H.  S.  E.  Lectu-* 
rer  en  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  and  on  the  InstitiKioRS  of  Medicine;  Membep 
of  tbe  Royal  CoHege  of  Sui:g«on»  of  Etbikburgb;  and  one  of  the  Surgeooa  te 
tbe  Royal  Infirmary,  kc.  VoL  I.  9s. 

ARTS,  FFNE. 

Antiquities  of  Atherw,  &c.  Measured  and  DeKnealed  by  James  Stuarl^ 
F.R.S.  and  F.S.  A.,  and  Nicliolas  Revect,  Painters  and  Architects;  Edkedf 
Igr  Joseph.  Woods,  Architect.    VoL  iV.    7^.  half-bound. 

The  Anti<)Maffian  Jiinerary  ;  coot^uMing  1W  higWy  finished  Eogr^kTiogs,  dis- 

gfi^yxng  the  Andei^t  Architecture,  an^  other  Vestigia  of  former  Ages  in  Gren^ 
ru;ain ;  accoinpauied  with  Descriptions.  Vol.  if.  15s.j  large  paper,  ^1.  4$. 
British  Colliery  of  Pictures,  Part  IX.  containing  Sixteen  Subjects  of  the 
Marqyis  qf  Stafford's  Collection  of  Pictures  ;  arranged  according^  to  School^ 
and  in  Chronological  Ord^r,  with  Descriptions.  By  W.  Y.  Ottle)r,  Esq.  F.  S.  A. ' 
SY,  l^s.  Gd.;  proofs,  51.  5s.;  or  coloured,  in  nnitatkm  of  the  oiiginai  drawings^ 
131.  2s.  6d. 

The  British  Gallery  of  Pictures,  Second  Series,  No.  XII.  containing  Even^ 
ingy  engraved  by  Scott,  from  the  original  Picture  painted  by  Paul  Potter,  in 
the  possession  of  Earl  Grosvenor,  and  finely  coloured  by  the  first  Artists.  Itt 
colours,  61. 6s. 

Egypt;  a  Series  of  Engravings,  exhibiting  the  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Archh* 
tecture.  Costume,  Inhabitants,  Animals, &c.  of  that  country,  selected  from  the 
celebrated  Work  by  Vivant  Denon.  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  (to  be  completed  ii) 
Twenty  Numbers),  fol.  5s.  each. 

An  Essay  on  Trees  in  Landscape ;  or,  an  Attempt  to  shew  the  Propriety  and 
Importance  of  Characterisj^  Ils^tressioA  in  thi^  branch  of  Art,  and  the  meant 
of  producing  it.  The  Examples,  which  are  contained  in  50  Plates,  combine 
the  Rudiments,  with  finished  Views  of  ail  the  Principal  Forest  Trees,  and  full 
explanatory  Matter.  By  the  late  Edward  Kennion,  F.S.  A.  4to.  Seven 
Parts.  10s.  6d.  each. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Evening  Amusements  ;  or,  the  Beauties  of  the  Heavens  displayed  :  in  which 
the  striking  Appearances  to  be  observed  in  various  Evenings  during  the  Yeaf 
1816  are  described.   By  William  Frend,  Esq.  M.  A.  Ss. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Third  Volume  of  Dibdin*s  Ames,  containing  Portraits  of  Dr.  Farroefy 
George  Steevens,  and  Isaac  Reed ;  with  numerous  wood-cuts  and  typographical 
embellishments.   4to.   31.  ISs.  6d. 

%*  Subscribers  are  recoriamended  to  apply  immediately  for  their  copies  of 
this  most  curious  and  interesting  volume^  Wt, their  eets  be^  otherwise,  reo* 
4ered  imperfecta 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Remains  of  William  Reed,  late  of  Thoriibiury ;  includiRg  Rambles  in  Ire- 
land with  other  Compositions  in  Prose,  his  Correspondence,  and  Poetical  Pro- 
ductions; to  which  is  prefixed,  aMemoirof  hisLife;  by  the  Rev.  John  Evant^ 
Author  of  the  Ponderer.    8vo.  10s.  6d.;  royal  15s. 

The  Ninth  Volume  of  the  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
comprising  Biographical  Memoirs  of  Wm.  Bowyer,  printer,  F.S.  A.  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  eminent  Writers  and  ingenious  Artists.  By  John  Nichols, 
F.  S.  A.  illustrated  with  10  Portraits  and  3  other  Plates.  8vo.  ll.  6s. — A  very 
copious  Index  to  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Volumes.   8vo.  14s. 

Memoirs  and  Confessiions  of  Captain  Ashe,  Author  of  The  Spirit  of  the 
Book,"  &c.   Written  by  liiraself.    3  vols.    12mo.    ll.  Is. 

Memoirs  of  Alessandro  Tassoni,  Author  of  LaSecchiaRapita;  or,  the  Rape 
of  the  Bucket:  interspersed  with  occasional  Notices  of  his  Literary  Contem- 
poraries, and  a  general  outline  of  his  various  Works.  By  the  late  Joseph 
Cooper  Walker,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A.  &c.    post  8vo.  ISs. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ;  comprising  Literary  Memoirs  and  Anecdotes  of  their  Lives,  and  a  Chro- 
nological Catalogue  of  their  Publications,  with  the  number  of  Editions  they 
h«\*e  severally  passed  tlu'ough ;  including  Accounts  of  some  Foreign  Writers 
whose  works  have  been  occasionally  published  in  England.  Carefully  com- 
piled from  the  best  authorities,  and  iuustrated  by  a  variety  of  original  com- 
munications from  Persons  of  the  first  emiueaoe  in  the  world  of  letters.  8vo. 
14s. 

The  Life  of  James  the  Second,  King  of  England,  &c.  collected  out  of  Me- 
nvoirs  writ  of  his  own  Hand,  together  with  the  King's  Advice  to  his  Son,  and 
his  Majesty's  WilL  Published  from  the  original  Stuart  Manuscripts  in  Carl- 
ton House,  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Clarke,  LL.B.  F.R.S,  Historiographer  to  the 
King,  Chaplain  to  the  Household,  and  Librarian  to  the  Prince  Regent.  3  vols. 
4to.   61.  6s. 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Rev.  Father  in  God,  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.D.  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  Kiu^  Charles  the  First,  and  Lord  Bishop  of  Down,  Connor,  and 
.Dromore.  By  the  Rev.H.K.  Bonney,  M.A.  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge, 
.Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Rector  of  King's  Cli^  in  the  County  of  Northamp- 
ton, &c.  &c.    Bvo.  12s. 

moTAKr. 

A  Continuation  of  Curtis's  Flora  Londinensis ;  or.  History  of  Plants  indi- 
genous to  Great  Britain  :  with  Engravings  of  the  natural  size,  and  Dissections 
shewing  the  parts  of  fructification.  The  descriptions  in  Latin  and  English,  by 
William  Jackson  Hooker,  Esq.  F.  R.  A.  and  L.  S.  Member  of  the  Wernerian 
Society,  &c.  &c.   Part  I,  10s. 

CLASSICS. 

Euripidis  Alcestis.  Ad  fidem  JVf anuscriptorum  ac  yeterum  editionum  emen- 
davit,  et  Annotationibus  instruxit  Jacobus  Henricus  Monk,  A.M.  Collegii  SS. 
Trinitatis  Socius,  et  Grscarum  Literaruip  apud  Cantabrigienses  Professor 
Regius.   Accedit  Georgii  Buchanani  Versio  metrica,    8vo.  6s.  6d. 

QOMMBKOB. 

A  Treatise  oo  Discount  and  Interest.    By  J.  Lowe.    8vo.    12s.  6d. 

The  HiH)d¥ed<^eight  Fraction  Book,  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
^ve  Tables,  which  exMbit,  at  a  single  view,  the  precise  value  of  each  respective 
Weifjht,  from  lib.  to  8q.  STlb.  at  the  several  charges  occurring  between  2s. 
and  66s.  per  cwt.;  with  diredioiis  for  aipplying  the  same  set  of  calculations  to 
higher  prices :  to  which  are  tubjoiiied)  Comparative  Tables  of  Jiong  ^nd  l^ort 
Weights.  ByJohoGftvn«r. 
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DRAMA. 

Smiles  and  Tears ;  or,  the  Widow's  Stratagem :  a  Comedy,  in  Five  Acts. 
By  IV] rs.  C.  Kemble.   2s.  6d. 

'  What's  a  Man  of  Fashion  ?  a  Farce,  in  two  Acts.  By  Frederick  Reynolds^ 
Esq.  2s. 

Who's  Who  ?  a  Farce,  in  two  Acts.   By  John  Poole.  2s. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature.  Translated  from 
the  Original  German  of  A.W.  Schlegel.  By  John  Black,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo. 
11. 4s.  • 

Where  to  Find  a  Friend  :  a  Comedy.  Ss. 
.   A  Select  British  Theatre;  being  a  Collection  of  the  most  popular  Stock 
Pieces  performed  at  the  Theatres  Royal  (including  all  the  Acting  Plays  (t£ 
Shakspeare),  altered  and  adapted  to  the  Stage.   By  Mr.  Kemble.    8  vol*. 
12mo.    21.  15s. 

A  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts,  printed  verbatim  from  the  Prompt-book, 
and  now  performing  with  unbounded  applause,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury- 
lane.  Is. 

Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  with  Alterations,  Additions,  and 
New  Songs,  as  now  performing  at  the  Tlieatre  Royal  Cuveiit-Gardenl    2s.  6d. 

Fazio :  a  Tragedy,  By  H.  IL  Milman,  B.  A.  Fellow  of  Brazen  Nose  Col- 
lege.  Second  Edition.   8vo.  4s. 

The  Portfolio ;  or,  the  Anglade  Family :  founded  on  a  memorable  trial.  By 
James  Kcnney,  Esq.   8vo.    Is.  6d. 

education. 

El^mens  de  la  Grammaire  Franyaise.  A  Grammar  of  the  French  Language^ 
from  the  best  authorities,  on  a  new  plan :  designed  to  prepare  the  learner  for 
^nversing  in  French;  and  calculated  to  abridge  the  time  usually  spent  in  ac- 
quiring that  accomplishment.  By  Ph.  Le  Breton,  M.A.  late  of  Exeter  College^ 
Qiford ;  and  Master  of  the  Academy  in  Poland-street.  2s. 

^sopi  Fabuls  Selects ;  with  English  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Schools ;  with 
£ngtish  Fables,  selected  from  Croxall's  iBsop,  and  intended  as  first  Exercises 
for  translating  into  Latin.  By  E.  H.  Barker,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2s. 

The  New  Geography,  or  an  Introduction  to  Modern  Geography,  in  Ques» 
iion  and  Answer;  compiled  from  the  best  authorities,  and  containing  the  ar^ 
rangements  concluded  by  the  Congress  at  Vienna  in  the  year  1815.  To  which 
is  annexed,  a  short  Epitome  of  Ancient  Geography,  compared  with  Modern^ 
with  a  set  of  Miscellaneous  Questions.  By  William  Jillard  Hort.  12mo.  8s. 

Ludus  Literarius ;  or.  Elements  of  Tuition :  Part  IIL  the  Grammar  SchooL 
By  the  Rev.  A.  Bell,  LL.D.  F.R.  and  A.S.   8vo.  12s. 

leadings  on  Poetry.  By  Rich.  liOvelj  Edgeworth  and  Maria  Edgeworth. 
l8rao.   Ss.  _  ' 

Clavis  Virgiliana ;  or,  a  Vocabulary  of  all  the  Words  in  Virgil's  iEneid, 
Georgics,  and  Bucolics.   7s.  Od. 

latroduttion  to  Latin  Reading.  Taken  from  the  most  approved  Authors, 
arranged  in  progressive  Lessons  from  the  more  easy  to  the  more  difficult  rules 
in  Syntax,  according  to  the  Eton  Latin  Grammar,  and  Ruddiman's  Rudiments, 
adapted  to  the  weakest  capacity  by  a  Preparative  of  all  the  Lessons  in  Quan- 
tity, Etymology,  and  Syntax,  and  intended  at  a  Book  of  Latin  Reading,  as 
soon  as  the  Pupil  has  committed  to  memory  the  first  dedensioii  of  Nouns.  By 
W.  Bidlantyne,  Master  of  South  Crescent  Academy.   12mo.  Ss.  6d. 

Jpvenile  Pieces,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  with  Lessons  for  Spelling,  and  al)  the 
di&cult  words  in  the  Reading  Lestons^  alphabetically  arranged,  with  tbeir Or- 
thoepy in  the  opposite  column.  In  the  Reading  Lessona  is  introduced  a  new 
and  simple  mark,  intended  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  common  punptnation. 
By  William  Angus^  A.M.  Teacher  of  Englisk 
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A  GramiDar  of  the  Snglish  Langaage;  containing  a  complete  Summary  of 
itsiiules,  with  an  Elucidation  of  the  general  Principles  of  elegant  and  correct 
Diction,  accompanied  with  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  Questions  for 
Examination,  and  appropriate  Exercises.  By  John  Grants  A.M.  Crouch  Enc^ 
^uthor  of  a  Latin  Grammar.   12mo.  6s. 

An  Abridgment  of  the  above  Grammar..  Is.  ^ 

A  Key  to  the  Exercises  in  the  Gramroarw  :  3s. 

Practical  Geography;  in  a  Series  of  j^iercises,  illus^ative  of  the  Geograptiy 
«f  all  (he  Couatries  of  the  civilized  World ;  with  25;  coloured  outline  Maps, 
and  a  copious  Appendix  of  the  Chief  Places.  By  Miss  Cleobury,  of  Nott'mg^ 
luiro,  imperial  4to. .  ll.  15s. 

Horace:  collated  from  the  best  editions.  By  A.  J.  Valpy,.  A.M.  The  iab* 
iectionable  Odes  and  Passages  have  been  expunged.  Printed  uniformly  with 
VaJpy's  edition  of  Virgil.   3s.  6d. 

'  La  Bagatelle;  intended  to  introduce  Children  of  Three  or  Four  Years  Old 
to  some  knowledge  of  the  French  Language.    2  vols.  -Ss. 

A  Treatise  on  Practical  Mensuration,  in  Eight  Parts ;.  containing  the  most 
approved  Methods  of  Drawing  Geometrical  Figures ;  Mensuration  of  Super- 
ficies ;  Land  Surveying;  Mensuration  of  Solids ;  the  Use  of  the  Carpenter's 
Rule;  Timber  Measure;  Artificer's  Works ;  illustrated  by  engravings.  By  A 
Nesbit   ISmo.  6s. 

A  Comprehehsive  Astronomical  and  Geographical  Class-Book,  for  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Private  Families.    By  Margaret  Bryan.    8vo.   7s.  6d. 

A  Key  to  the  Work,  separate.  Is. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.  ISmo.    2S.  6d. 

CEOGRAPHT, 

Geographical  Listitutions;  or,  a  Set  of  Classical  and  Analytical  Tables: 
forming  a  complete  course  of  gradual  lessons  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Geo- 
graphy.  By  J»  M.  Wauthier.   4to.    IL  6s.  half-bound. 

KISTORV. 

The  Culloden  Papers:  comprising  an  extensive  Correspondence,  from  the 
year  1625  to  1748,  which  throws  much  new  light  upon  that  evtintful  Period  of 
British  History;  but  particularly  regarding  the  Rebellions  in  1715  and  1745  ; 
and  including  numerous  Letters  from  the  unfortunate  Lord  Lovat,  and  other 
distinguished  Persons  of  the  Time;  with  occasional  State  Papers  of  much  Ilisi 
torical  Importance.  The  whole  published  from  the  Originals,  in  the  possession 
of  Duncan  George  Forbes,  of  Culloden,  Esq^  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Intro- 
diictien,  including  Memoirs  of  the  Right  Hon.  Duncan  Forbes,  many  years 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.   4to.    31.  Ss. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Demolition  of  the  Moriastery  of  Port  Royal  desC ham psi, 
including  Biographical  Memoirs  of  its  later  inhabitants.  ^  By  M  ary  Ann  Schim- 
mel-Penninck.    cr.  8vo.    7s.  6d.    »»  '  n* 

•  The  Civil  and  Military  History  of  Germany,  from  ttie  Landing  of  Gust^vus 
to  tlie  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  By  the  late  Francis  Hare 
Naylor,  Esq.  3vols.  8vo.  11.  lOs. 

The  History  of  Persia,  from  the  most  early  period  to  the  present  time. 
With  an  account  of  the  religion,  government,  usages,  and  character  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  Kingdom.    By  Colonel  Sit*  John  Makolm^  K.  C.  B.  anc| 
'K.L.S.  late  Minister  of  the  Court  of  Persia  from  the  Supreme  Government 
of  India.    2  vols,  royal  4to.  8l«  8s.  large  paper  12s. 

•  'The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  the  if  ear  1813;.   8vo.  ll.  Is. 
Relation  of  the  Battle  of  Mont  St.  Jean.   Translated  from  the  French^ 

|2mo.  4s. 
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The  Oriental  Navigator;  or.  Directions  tor  Sailing  to,  ^ro,  and  spon  th% 
Coasts  of,  the  East  Indies,  China,  Australia,  &c.  Composed  for  the  vst  of 
shifs  trading  in  the  IinKan,  Malayan,  and  Chinese  Seats;  and  for  those  engaged 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  &c.  Third  edHton,  with  considerable  addi- 
tions; newiy  corrected  .and  revised.  By  John  Stereos,  of  the  Honourable 
Coinpany*s  Service,  To  the  work  are  prefixed  a  Series  of  OrigiiiaLand  Cepi- 
oot  Tables  of  the  determined  Positkms  of  all  the  princioal  Points  and  Platses, 
irnm  the  British  Seas  to  Cape  Horn,  the  Cape  of^ Good  Hope^  and  tltenoe  t» 
the  Islands  of  Japan,  &c.  Inclpdiof  all  the  Navigation  above  described;  with 
the  Authorities,  and  descriptive  Notes  by  JobnPurdy.  Also  Two  Charts  of 
Hew  Discoveries.  4to. 

LAW. 

An  Arrangement  of  the  Accounts  necessary  to  be.kept  by  Executors  of  WiUt 
ind  Codieils,  aad  AdmkiistnEttoTs  of  Intestates'  Estates.  To  which  are  pre^ 
fixed,  Tables  of  the  New  Duties  on  Probates  and  Adminisfiratioais,  Legacies^ 
mn6  Residuary  Shanes.  Agreeably  lo  the  Statute  55th  Geo. III.  cap.  184.  By 
Atnhony  Hignmore,  Solicitor,  Ely-place.    6s.  6d., 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determmed  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty,i 
in  the  time  of  the  Right  Hom.  Sir  Williasn  Scott ;  oontainmg  Cases  from  181S 
to  1815,  with  Indexes  to  complete  the  volume.  By  John  Dqdson,  LL.  D» 
Advocate.   Vol.  I.  Part  II.  lOs.  6d- 

A  Brief  Vindication  of  the  Legality  of  the  Proceedings  aeainst  Geoffe  Wil- 
son, the  Blackheath  Pedestrian.   By  John  Lacvreas  BickaeTl.    8vo.  3s. 

A  Letter  on  the  Game  Laws.  By  a  Country  Genuleman^  a  Propiietor  of 
Oame.  2s. 

The  Statutes  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain.  55th  Geo.  III.  1815. 
4to.  9\. 

MEDICINE,  SUHOERT,  ANATOMY,  ^CO. 

The  Medical  Transactions  cnf  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  qf  London. 
Vol.V.  12s. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  published  by  the  Medical  Chirurgical 
Society  of  London.   Vol.  VI.  ll.  Is. 

Sketch  of  the  New  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Bi-aki  and  Nervous 
System  of  Drs.  Gall  and  Spanebctni^  considered  as  comprehending  a  oonplete 
System  of  Zoonomy.  With  Obeenrattons  on  its  tendency  to  the  Imorovement 
of  Education,  of  Punishment,  and  of  the  Treatment  of  Insanity.  He-priated 
from  the  Pamphleteer,  v  iih  Additions.  By  T.  Forster,  F.  L.  S.  C.U.Coll. 
Camb.  56. 

Elements  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics;  being  the  Outlines  of  a  Work  in- 
tended to  ascertain  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  most  efficacious  iModes  of  Pre- 
vention and  Cure  of  the  greater  number  uf  Diseases  ineidenlal  to  the  Human 
Frame.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Cases  and  Dissections.  By  Caleb  Hiliier 
Parry,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  Vol.1.  8vo.  Us. 

*  A  Complete  Treatise  on  Veterinary  Medicine.  By  James  White.  Vol.  IV. 
Containing  Obsei*vatioH8  on  the  Diseases  of  Cows,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Dogs ; 
also  particular  Directions  for  performing  the  most  important  Operations  in 
Farriery,  &c.  68. 

A  familiar  Treatise  on  Rheumatism  and  Rheumatic  affections*  With  Do-^ 
Siestio  Methods  of  Cure.    By  William  Hickman.    8vo.  Is.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into,  the  Nature,  Causes,  and  Varieties  of  the  Arterial  PuUe. 
By  H.C.  Parry,  M.  D.   8vo.  with  plates,  8s. 

Epitome  of  Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine.  By  G.  E.  Male,  M.  D.  8vo.  Ts. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A^^nual  Gleaning  of  Wit  and  Humour, in  Prose  and  Verse;  consisting  of  • 
Section  of  Anecdotes,  Bon-mots,  Epigrams,  Enigmas,  and  Epitaphs ;  with 
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wome  dioice  Recipes,  Tdnsts,  StntimeiitSy        dnefiy  ^eatled  froit  tbe  na* 

meroas  Periodical  Works  and  Journals  of  tbe  Dny^  Uuh  For^n  atid  English;' 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  By  a  celebrated  Wit  of  the  Age*  ft  vob.  tttto. 
ifs,;  royal  paper,  lOs.  6d. 

'  The  Edinbui^h  Encydopsdia^  or  Dictioaarv  of  Arts,  Sciefio^i,  ««d  Mis* 
cellaneous  Literature.  Coaducted  by  David  Brewster^  UL  F.  B.  & 
Vol.  X.  Parti.  4to.  ll.  Is. 

The  Danger  of  Premature  Intermeftt,  proved  fro<B  maay  iastanoes  of  peo« 
fih  y^ho  have  recovered,  after  being  kid  out  for  dead^  and  oif  ^hers  «tttombed 
aliv^  for  want  of  being  properly  examined  prior  to  Interment.  Jo8apk> 
Taylor.    12mo.  4s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  tbe  safe  Conveyance  and  Preservation  of  Gunpo\ir4er^  B|r. 
James  Walker.    8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Cyclopaedia  Edinendis^;  a  DjctioiQary  of  Ar£s,  8tienoe0)  tmd  Miml** 
laneous  Literature.  Conducted  by  Dr.  James  Millar,  Editor  of  tbe  Foqitl^ 
Edition  of  the  Encyclopsedia  BntannicH^  with  the  A^sistaoqe  4f  «be  friadpal 
Contributors  to  tbat  Work.    Part  I.  8s.  . 

A  Key  to  the  Almanack,  explaining  the  Feasts,  FestivaU^  Sauits  Days»  «kl 
other  Holidays  in  tbe  Calendar;  with  the  Astronomical  anU  Chronological 
Terms,  &cc.  &c.  arranged  Alphabetically,  for  easy  Referemse.  %  J^jBltn* 
Dantine.  ^s. 

Clarke's  Law  Pocket-Book  for  i8D6.  6s. 

Tbe  East  India  Register  and  Directory  Ibr  1816.  By  A.  W.  Mason,  J.  S« 
Kingston,  and  G.Owen,  of  the  Secretary's  Office,  East  India  House.  7«.4d. 

The  Naval  Monitor ;  containing  many  useful  Hints  for  both  tbe  public  and 
private  conduct  of  tbe  Young  Gentleman,  on  entering  tbat  ProAsssion,  in  aH 
its  branches.  In  tbe  course  of  whicb,  and  nnder  tbe  Remarks  on  Gunnery^ 
are  some  Observations  on  tbe  Naval  Actions  with  America.  Also,  a  Plan  fer- 
iinproving  tbe  Naval  System,  as  far  as  it  regards  tbat  most  useflii  set  of  Pett/ 
Officers,  tbe  Midshipmen.   By  an  Officer  in  the  Navy.  68. 

Tinoe's  Telescope  for  1816;  being  a  Complete  Guide  to  the  Almanack.  9s« 

A  Parcel  Book,  for  tbe  Use  of  Porters,  &c.  necessary  for  all  Persons  accus- 
tomed to  send  Goods  by  Coaches,  Waggons,  or  any  other  conveyance :  wlieretn 
is  seen  at  one  view  to  whom  directed ;  at  what  place ;  by  wbat  conveyance  sent ; 
where  from ;  at  what  time ;  by  whom  taken ;  with  the  signature  of  the  Book- 
keeper ;  whereby  all  disputes  are  prevented  in  case  a  parcel  is  lost  or  miscar- 
ried. To  whicb  is  pre6xed,  an  Abstract  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  respecting 
Parcels,  with  the  Rates  of  Porterage.  5s. 

Tbe  Present  of  a  Mistress  to  a  Young  Servant;  consisting  of  Friendly  Advicd 
and  Real  Histories.  By  Mrs.  Taylor,  of  Ongar.  l^mo.  3s.  6d. 
"  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  tbe  Seventeendi  and  Eighteenth 
Centuries ;  to  which  are  added,  Hearne^s  Journies  to  Reading,  jand  to  Whad- 
don-hall,  tbe  seat  of  Brown  Willis,  Esq.  and  Lives  of  Eminent  Men,  by  John 
Aubrey,  Esq.  The  whole  now  first  published  from  the  Originals  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library  and  Asbmolean  Museum,  with  Biographical  and  Literary  Illus- 
trations. Bjr  the  Author  of  Selections  from  the  Gentleman's  Magazine.^ 
I'hree  vols.  8vo.    ll.  lis.  6d. 

An  Account  of  the  First  Edinburgh  Musical  Festival,  held  between  the  30th 
October  and  5th  November,  1815;  to  which  is  added,  an  Essay,  containing 
some  General  Observations  on  Music.  By  George  Farquhar  Graham, 
Esq.  7s. 

Observations  on  Banks  for  Savings.  By  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose.  Ss. 
The  Spirit  of  Irish  Wit  for  1816.  6s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  on  the  subject  of  an 
Article  in  No.  50  of  that  Journal,  on  the  Remains  of  John  Tweddetl.* 
2^  tlie  Earl  of  Elgin.  3s. 

A  Post- 
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.  A  Postscript  to  the  Earl  of  £lgio*»  Letter,  containing  Keolarks  od  Mr. 
TweddelFs  Appendix.    Is.  6d. 
.  Headlong  Uall.   Foolscap  8to.   6s.  . 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Ovarium  Britannicum ;  containing  Figures  of  50  Species  of  British  Birds' 
Bggs,  accurately  delineated.  By  George  Graves,  F.  L.  S.  Part  I.  royal  8fo. 
iSs ;  coloured,  ll.  Is. 

Ornithology.  By  George  Graves,  F.  L.  8.    2  vols,  royal  ^vo.  41.  4s. 

Introduction  to  the  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Insects.  By  Pris- 
cilla  Wakefield. .  13mo.  58.  . 

Transactions  of  the  linnaean  Society  of  London.  Vol.  XI.  Fart  3.  4to. 
U.  lis.  6d. 

NOVELS  AND  TALES. 

Emma,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  **  Pride  and  Prejudice.''  3  vols.  ISmo. 
11.  Is. 

Mansfield  Park,  a  Novel.  By  thef  Author  of  "  Pride  and  Prejudice.**  Second 
Edition.   3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Eighteen  Hundred  and  Fifteen,  a  Satirical  Novel*  By  Humphrey  Hedg^ 
hog,  Esq.   3  vols.  18s. 

The  Shipwreck.  By  Miss  Bumey,  forming  the  first  volume  of  her  "  Tales 
of  Fancy."   12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Diurnal  Events ;  or,  the  Antipodes  to  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  "  The 
•ailOr  and  Soldier  Boy."   4  vols.  11. 

The  Abbess  df  Valtiera.   By  Mrs.  Agnes  Lancaster.   4  vols.  11.  2s. 

Rhoda :  A  Novel.  '  By  the  Author  of  "  Things  by  their  Right  Names,  and 
Plain  Sense."   3  vols.  15s. 

Husband  Hunters ! ! !  by  the  Author  of  Montreithe;  or.  The  Peer  of 
Scotland."  ;4  vbls.  12mo.  11. 

Varieties  of  Life;  or,  Conduct  and  Consequences,  a  Novel.  By  the  Author 
^f  "  Sketches  of  Character.'*   3  vols.  12mo.  18s. 

Chronicles  of  an  Illustrious  House;  or,  the  Peer,  the  Lawy^,  and  the 
Hunchback.  By  Anne  of  Smmsea,  Author  of  **  Cambrian  Pictures"— "  Se- 
cret Av6rtger" — *^  Conviction" — "Sicilian  Mysteries,"  &c.  &c.'  5  vols*  12mo.' 
11. 7s.  6d.  ;  . 

Love,  Rashness,  and  Revenge;  or,  Tales  of  Three  Passions.  By  Rippia 
Porter,  Esq.    2  vols.  10s.  6d.  • 

The  Matron  of  Erin,  a  national  Talev   3  vols.  1§s. 

Uncle  Tweazy  and  his  Quizzical  Neighbours,  a  Comico-Satiric  Novel.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Observant  Pe<jestrian.   3  vols*  158. 

^HILOLOOy. 

A  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Ens^Iish  Dictionary :  containing  all  the  Hebrew  and 
Chaldee  Words  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  including  the  Proper  Names,  &c 
the  whole  arranged  uncfer  one  Alphabet:  with  copious  Vocabularies,  Latin 
and  HebVew,  and  English  and  Hebrew:  by  Joseph  Samuel  C.  F.  Frey.  2  vols. 
8vo.  4l.  16s.  on  royal  paper,  7l.  4s. 

The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  with 
numerous  Corrections,  and  the, Addition  of  many  thousand  Words.  By  the 
Rev.  Henry  J.  Todd.    PartV.  4to.  ll.  Is. 

,      poetry.  * 
^  Sherborne  Castle,  and  other-Juvenile  Poems.'  By  G.'M.  Butt.  5s. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Soul  hey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate,  and  Member 
of  the' Royal  Spapish  Academy:  containing — Roderick,  the  last  of  the  Gothi 
— Curse  of  ICehama — Madoc — Thalaba— Joan  of  Arc — and  Miner  Poems; 
any  of  which  may  be  had  separately.    13  vols,  foolscap  8vo.  4l.  16s. 

The  Story  of  feimini,  a  Poem.    By  Leigh  Hunt.   S|nall  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
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Prescience,  or  the  Secrets  of  Divination,  a  Poem.    By  Edward  Smedley, 
Jun.    Small  8vo.  7s.  6d:  ^ 
The  Field  of  Waterloo.    By  Walter  Scott.    8vo.  5s. 
Consolation;  with  other  Poems.    By  the  Rev.  William  Gillespie.  8Vo. 
Joirah.    By  Edward  Sraedley,  Jun.    3s.  6d. 

Relics  of  Melodino,  a  Portugueze  Poet.  Translated  hy  Edward  Lawson) 
Esq.    From  an  unpublished  Manuscript  dated  1645.    8vo.  10s. 

Sir  Bertram;  a  Poem,  in  Six  Cantos.    By  J.  Roby.   8vo.  7s. 

Emilia  of  Lindinau;  or,  The  Field  of  Leipsic:  a  Poem,  in  JVmr  Cantos, 
By  M.  A,  Houghton.    10s.  6d, 

The  Prince  of  the  Lake;  or,  O'Donoghue  of  Rosse  :  a  Poem,  in  Two  Can- 
tos,   By  M.  J.  Sullivan,  of  the  Middle  Temple.    8vo.  7s. 

The  Lay  of  Marie ;  a  Poem.    By  Matilda  Betham.    8vo.  12s. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Night  Thoughts.  By  Edward  Young,  LL.  D.  Selected 
and  arranged  under  various  heads.  3s. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Poets;  being  a  Collection  of  Moral  and  Sacred  Poetry; 
frora  the  most  eminent  Authors.  Compiled  by  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Janes, 
of  Bristol.    38. ;  fine  paper,  5s. 

The  Siege  of  Cormth,  a  Poem:  Parisina,  a  Poem.  By  Lord  Byron. 
8vo.  5s.  6d. 

Domestic  Pleasures.    By  F.  P.  Vaux.    19ino.  4s.  6d. 
Alcon  Malanzor:  A  Moorish  Tale.   By  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Esme  Erskine. 
8vo.  8s. 

Infancy ;  or,  the  Econotny  of  Nature  in  the  Progress  of  Human  Life : 
A  Poem.   8vo.  58.  6d. 

The  Poetical  Satirist ;  containing  the  most  choice  effusions  of  Satiric  Hu- 
mour, Whimsical  Incident,  and  Laughable  Conception,  that  could  be  gleaned 
from  the  Comic  Muse.    9s.  6d. 

The  Wanderer  in  Norway :  A  Poem.  By  Thomas  Brown,  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Small  8vo.  7s. 

Ocean,  Stella,  and  other  .Poems.  By  John  Mackenzie,  D.D.  Minister  of 
Portpatrick.  fc.  8vo.  6s. 

Oulzara,  Princess  of  Persia ;  or,  the  Virgin  Queen.  Collected  from"  th^ 
original  Persian.  8vo. 

Readings  on  Poetry.   By  MisS  Edgeworth.    13mo.  3s.  liiilf  bound. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Collections  relative  to  Systematic  Relief  of  the  Poor,  at  different  Periods, 
and  in  different  Countries ;  with  Observations  on  Charity — its  proper  Objects 
and  Conduct,  and  its  influence  on  the  Welfare  of  Nations.   8vo.  7s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  of  the  Increase  of  Pauperism  and  Poor  Rates; 
with  a  Remedy  for  the  same,  and  a  Proposition  for  Equalizing  the  Rates 
throughout  England  and  Wales.    By  William  Clarkson,  Esq.    3s.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  the  High  Price  of  Corn  and  Labour,  the 
Depressions  on  our  Foreign  Exchano^es,  and  High  Prices  of  Bullion  during 
the  late  War;  and  Consideration  of  the  Measures  to  he  adopted  for  relieving 
CKir  Farming  Interest  from  the  Unprecedented  Difficulties  into  which  they  ai^ 
now  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  great  Fall  in  the  Price  uf  th^ir  Produce, 
sinpe  the  Peace.    By  Robert  Wilson,  Esq.  8s. 

Postscript  to  the  Reply  "  Point  by  Point;"  containing  an  Exposure  of  the ' 
Misrepresentation  of  the  Treatment  of  the  captured  Negroes  at  Sierra  Leone; 
and  other  MaUers  arising  from  the  Ninth  Report  of  the  African  Institution. ' 
By  Robert  Thorpe,  Esq.  LL.D.  2s. 

Columbanys.   No.  VH. ;  containing  an  Introductory  Letter  to  the  Marquis 
of  Buckinglmm,i  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Church ;  also  Dr. 
O'Conor^s  Case,  compared  with  parallel  Cases  in  Italian  and  Irish  History'-; ~ 
Reflections  on  Cardinal  Litta's  L«tt«r;  an  Account  of  the  lat«  Vicarial  Ex- 
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cursion  to  the  y^tican ;  and  a  ^tatemept  of  onobjie^O|iab^  S^ca^tie?;  ^kidi 
are  necessary  to  the  Attainment  of  Emancipation.  6s. 

The  Report,  together  with  the  Miniates  9f  Evidei^pp,  ^n<ji  an  ApfNKiudUx  of 
Pa[>ersy  from  the  Committee  appointe(l  \o  consider  of  P^ovisioj;!  k^mg 
for  the  better  Regulation  of  Mad-Houses  in  England.  Ortjered  the  S^psc 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  July  11,  1015.  Each  subject  of  Ey^denq^  arr^qged 
under  its  distinct  head.  By'  J.  ^.  Sh^rpje,  Member  pf  the  Jloyal  CpUege  pf 
Surgeons.    8vo.  13s. 

Proposals  for  an  Economical  and  Secure  Currency;  wjrfi  Obsery^tjons  on 
the  Profit's  of  the  Bank  of  England,  as  they  regard  jhe  Public  apd  the  Pro? 
prietprt  of  pank  Stock.  By  Qavid  Hic^rdo,  Esq.  Spoo^i)  En^TfPJf.  fivo. 
4s.  dd. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of  LiveqK>ol  by  Lof^  Kiniraird.  gs. 

Paris  Re-yisited  in  1815,  by  way  of  Brusse^  :  ipdiidin^  a  W^l^  ovjCf  (he 
Field  of  Battle  at  Waterloo;  by  John  Scott,  author  of  the  Visit  |jQ  Paris  ii^ 
1814^  and  editor  of  the  Champiop,  a  Political  apd  Literary  Journal.  8fo.  13s. 

Paufs  Letters  to  his  Ifinsfolks;  being  a  Serie^j  ot  Lptter^  fwffj  w  Coft- 
tinent.  '  Second  Edition.    8vo.  l2s. 

Iniproi^ed  Agriculture,  and  the  Suppression  of  Smuggling,  '^ts^x^J  Tax, 
and  Poor's  Rates.   By  F.  Vanderstraten.   8vo.  10s.  6(1. 

Histoire  de  TOrigine  des  Prpgres  et  ()o  la  Lj^c^dence  4es  Divcrsi^  Ffi^tions 

3ui  ont  agit^  Ja  France  depuis  17S9,  jiisqu*^  TiVhdication  de  Napoleon;  par 
oseph  lAvall^e,  ancien  Capitaipe  d*Infantene  et  ancien  Chef  de  Division  ^ 
la  Grande  Chancellerie  de  la  ^gion  d'Hooneur.  ^  vqls.  8yo.  1|..78. 
'  The  Colonial  Policy  of  Great  Britain,  considered  with  relati<>i^  ^  h^  Nort|^ 
American  Provinces  anc|  West  India  ^q^e^sionsj;  wherein  the  dangerous 
Tendency  of  American  Competition  is  deyejoped.  By  ^  5ri(isfe  '^'fa^elJifar. 
dvo.  8s. 

An  Adfjrets  to  tlje  Honourably  Hop$e  of  Commop^  9f  (Ir^  P^aii^ 
Ireland,  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.   $y  a  Yorkshire  fre^hpld^r*  Qvo. 

Ai  Argument  on  the  Case  of  Bilarslial  Ney,  \vitb  rpfer^n^^  l?*^h 
Article  of  the  Convention  of  Paris,  and  the  Treaty  of  2pth  of  ^pv^^n^^K^ 
1815.   Biy  a  Barrister. 

'  Thoughts  on  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  Civilizatipf)  pf 
with  Remarks  on  the  African  Institution^   4|.  €td. 

A  Translation  of  the  celebrated  worl^  of  M.  de  Pradt,  entitled  the  Congress 
©f  Vienna.   1  vol.  8v0.  10s.  6d. 

STENOORAPnX^. 

The  Ready  Writer,  whereby  more  may  be  written  in  Forty  Minutes  ^Kaa 
in  OnQ  Hour  b^  any  other  System.  By  Janpes  Henry  Lewis,  of  Ebley,  1^. 

THEOIfOftY. 

The  5Jwk  Testam^n^;  a  nev,  Edition*  from  Griesbach'S  T^xt.  Contain* 
ing  copipns  fJot^  frgui}  Qardy,  RapM,  Ky Schlfeusaer,  Eosenmfiller,  &c. 
in  fi^n^ili^r  L^tin;  together  ^ith  parallel  ^assngfis  from  the  Classics,  wi«k 
ref4^i;ences  to  Yig^H^.  for  Idion^s*  an^d  Bos  for  Ellipses.   By  the  R«v.  E.  Valpy, 

D.  Heqd  IVUs^^.r  Qf  Konvich  Schppj,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishopi  of  Nor- 
wich.  3  vftln.  Qyo.  ^1.  X%^.  6d. 

Sermons.  By  Christopher  W9rd^wcvtji>  D|.  B.  D«an  of  Boukiqg,  2  vok^ 
8vo.  188, 

S^rn^ons.  By  tig?  R?^y.  Archibald  Aliswj,  Prebendary  of  Saruin,  Eectov 
of  Rodingtqp,  Yi^  I^igh  Erc^l,  and  Steiyor.  Minister  of  tha  Bpisicopal 
Chapel,  Edmburgh.    Vol.  IL  £jvo.  12s. 

Lectures  on  S^ip$Mr^  Parabfe^.  By  WUUai»^B€^o  Co%er,  IXDw  F.iV.8. 
De<^ca,ted^  by  pj^rinis^^ipi^  to  ^s.Rpy^  Highness  U^.Duka  of,  Sussex.  8yo. 
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An  HI tfstrntVoh  of  t>re  trtiirgy  and  Servide  of  tW  UniWd  Church  df  Etiglirti'd 
and  Ireland,  with  an  Ititrodaclory  Sketch  of  the  History  of  thte  British  Cbtirch 
as  connected  with  the  primitive  Uhuith  of  Ghrisl;  embracing  the  Spirit  oF^h^ 
ievferal  Commentaries  on  the  Lituhry ;  with  copious  Refnarks,  and  Eluddli- 
tions  from  other  authors.  By  the  Rev.  Tht^nwis  Prueo,  Carat'e  df  Albourn 
Wilts.   Part'I.   To  Subscribers,  10s  6d.;  to  Non-Subscribens,  1^.  ' 

A  Refutation  of  the  False  Assertion^  nrgainst  t>issenter9,  as  cODn'ectfed  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  advanced  by  the  Rev.  H.  Woodcock, 
III  his  Rebly  to  the  Rev,  J.  Gisborne.  By  John  Bulier,  one  of  the  3e0r«- 
lartes  to  the  Southampton  Branch  Bible  Society.    Is.  6d. 

Select  Portions  from  the  new  Version  of  the  Psalms,  adapted  to  the  Ser- 
vices of  th«  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland.  By  one  of  tlie  Corbtea 
of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth.    39.  6d. 

■An  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Commencement  of  a  New  Year,  to 
pfove  the  folly  of  professing  Christianity,  if  we  do  not  cordially  embrace  its 
Doctrine.    Is.  '6d. 

Essays  on  the  Advantages  of  Revelation;  the  Rewards  of  Eternity;  the 
Advantages  of  the  Knowletige  revealed  to  Mankind  concerning  the  Holy 
Sjiicit,  i&c.    By  the  late  Rev.  Joseph  Wliiteley,  M.  A.    8vo.  9s.  ■ 

A  Respectful  Address  to  the  Most  Reverend  the  Archbishops,  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishops,  the  Reviei  end  the  Clergy,  and  the  othel-  Mem^iers  of 
the  Society  f«T  promoting  Christian  Knowtedgip,  on  certain  InconsistenCieft 
and  Contradictions  which  have  appeared  of  late  in  some  of  the  Books  and 
Tracts  of  that  Society.   By  a  Member  of  the  Society.  Is. 

War  contemplated  by  ReHgion,  in  a  Sermon  of  which  the  substance  was 
delivered  ta  St.  Werburgh*s  Church,  Bristol,  on  Thursday,  January  18, 1816^ 
being  the  Day  erf  Thanksgiving  for  a  General  Peace.  By  Thomas  Grinfield 
M.  A.  late  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Is.  6d.  ' 

The  Orighi  of  Pagan  Itl*>1atry,  ascerttiined  from  Historical  Testiiaony  and 
ctromnfetantNil  Evidence.  By  the  Flev.  G.  S.  Faber,  Rector  of  Long  Newtooi 
Y««n.   3  vob.  4to.  61.  15s. 

The  Veracity  of  tfie  Evangelists  Demonstrated,  by  a  Comparative  View  of 
their  Narratives.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Nares,  A.M.  F. R. S.  &c.  Royal 
ISmo.  Ssi 

An  Examiuation  of  Mr.  Deallry's  Review  of  Norris  On  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society :  with  Occasional  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency 
of  that  Institution;  by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Diocese  of  London.    3s.  6d. 

Help  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  E.  Bi^kerstetb.  With 
Maps.    l^mo.  4s.  6d. 

Baptism,  a  Seal  of  the  Christian  Covenant ;  or,  Remarks  on  the  former  ot 
**  Two  Tracts,  intendetl  to  convey  Correct  Notions  of  Regeneration  and  Con- 
versron,  according  to  the  Sen^e  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. By  Richard  Mant,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury;  Rector  of  St.  ftotolph^  Bishon&gate;  and  late  Fellow  of  Oriel 
CoHe^je.''  By  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  A.  M.  Minister  of  St.  James's,  Bristol, 
and  ot  Durston,  in  Somersetshire;  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Dowager  Lady  Bagot;  late  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  5s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  on  September  21,  1815,  at  a  Visitation  held  by  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland.  By  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  Charles  Knox,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh.   2s.  6d, 

Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Thistlethwaite,  M.  A7  Minister  of  St.  George's 
Church,  Bolton.    Bvo.  8s. 

Two  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Old  and  New  Churches  at  Wolverhampton^ 
on  Sunday,  December  10,  1815,  preparatory  to  the  Establishment  of  a  Bible 
Xnstituiion;  and  published  at  the  Request  of  a  General  Meeting  of  the  Town 
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Kew  Publications. 


and  Neighbourhood  held  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  for  purpose  of  form- 
ing an  Auxiliary  Bible  Society;  together  with  the  Substance  of  a  Speech 
delivered  at  the  General  Meeting.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of 
Hamstall  Ridware  and  Yoxall,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  and  late  Fellow 
of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.   8vo.  28. 

A  Manual  for  the  Parish  Priest;  being  a  few  Hints  on  the  Pastoral  Care, 
to  the  Younger  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  From  an  Elder  Brother.  4s. 

TOPOGRAPnY. 

A  History  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  County  of  Sussex,  including  the 
Rapes  of  Chichester,  Arundel,  and  Bramber,  with  the  City  and  Diocese  of 
Chichester.    By  James  Dallaway,  B.M.  F.  A.S.    Vol.  I.  royal  4lo.  81.  Ss. 

The  History  of  the  Colleges  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster,  with 
the  Charter  House,  the  Free  Schools  of  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tailors',  Har- 
row, and  Rugby,  and  the  School  of  Christ  Hospital.  Illustrated  by  four 
highly-finished  and  coloured  Engravings,  Fac-Similes  of  the  Drawings,  repre- 
senting Exterior  and  Interior  Views  of  the  Colleges,  Schools,  Public  Buildings, 
and  Costume.    No.  I.  to  be  completed  in  Twelve  Monthly  Numbers.  12s. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  (forming 
the  first  of  a  Series  illustrative  of  the  "  Cathedral  Antiquities  of  England*'); 
illustrated  with  a  Series  of  Thirty-one  Engravings  of  Views,  Elevations,  Plans, 
and  Details  of  that  Edifice;  also  Etchings  of  the  Ancient  Monuments  and 
Sculpture;  including  Riographieal  Anecdotes  of  the  Bishops,  and  of  other 
eminent  Persons  connected  with  the  Church.  By  John  Britton,  F.S.A.  4to. 
31.  3s. — imp.  4to.  5l.  5s. — crown  fol.  8l. — super  royal  fol.  111. 

Notes,  Historical  and  Descriptive,  of  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome;  with 
Introductory  Verses,  and  an  Appendix  of  Original  Papers.    4to.  ll.  lis.  6d. 

Tracts  relative  to  the  Island  of  St.  Helena.  By  Lieut.-Colonel  Beatson, 
late  Governor.   4to.  21.  12$.  6d. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Hertford,  compiled  from  the 
best  printed  Authorities  and  Original  Records,  preserved  in  Public  Reposi- 
tories and  Private  Collections.  By  Robert  Clutterbuck,  of  Watford,  Esq. 
F.S.A.    folio.  81.  8s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Travels  in  France  during  the  Years  1814-15 ;  comprising  Observations  made 
during  a  fixed  Residence  of  Five  Months,  on  the  Political  State  of  the  Coun- 
try, the  Manners  and  Character  of  the  People,  and  the  Effects  of  the  Mili- 
tary Despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  containing  an  Authentic  Collection  of 
Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  his  Character.  To  which  is  added,  a  Register  of 
the  Weather,  for  the  use  of  Invalids.    2  vols,  royal  12mo.  16s. 

A  Visit  to  Flanders,  in  July,  1815,  being  chiefly  an  Account  of  the  Field 
of  Waterloo ;  with  a  short  Sketch  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  at  that  Time 
occupied  by  the  Wounded  of  both  Armies.  By  James  Simpson,  Esq.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  the  British,  Prussian,  and  French  Official  Accounts 
of  the  Battle.   Fourth  Edition.  5s. 

Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  Years  1810 
and  1811.  By  a  French  Traveller.  With  Remarks  on  the  Country,  its  Arts, 
Literature,  and  Politics,  and  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants. 
2  vols.  8vo.  21.  2s, 

Cambria  Depicta,  being  a  Tour  through  North  Wales,  illustrated  with 
Seventy-one  picturesque  Views,  coloured  from  Nature.  By  Edward  Pugb. 
Royal  4ta.  lOl.  10s. 

Travels  in  various  Countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  by  Edward 
Daniel  Clarke,  LLD.  Illustrated  with  numeroug  Engravings.  Vol.  IV. 
4to.  41.  14.S.  6d. 
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FOURTEENTH  VOLUME  of  the  QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 


A. 

Aberdeen  (Earl  of),  letter  on  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles^  532. 

Adams  (Robert),  an  American  sailor,  Narrative  cf  his  three  ^ears  slavery 
to  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  Residence  at  Tombiectoo,  453 — 
examined  before  a  Committee  of  the  African  Trading  Company,  Ur^ 
— Mr.  Cock  takes  notes  of  his  adventures,  ib. — Adams  sails  from  New 
York  in  June,  1810,  ib. — wrecked  at  El  Gazie,  400  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Senegal,  ib. — ^454 — made  prisoner  by  the  Mooi*s,  454 
— commences  his  travels  with  them,  ib. — arrival  at  Soudenny,  ar\d 
description  of  the  town,  454 — reaches  Tombuctoo,  455— descrip- 
tion of,  and  its  negro  inhabitants,  455,  456 — natural  produc- 
tions of  the  country,  456, '45 7 — Adams  leaves  Tombuctoo  as  a  slave 
with  a  party  of  Moors,  457 — arrives  at  the  village  of  Tudeny,  i^.— at 
Vied  Duleim,  458 — attempts  his  escape,  but  overtaken  by  his  master 
and  sold  to  another,  ib. — sold  again  to  a  Moorish  trader,  459 — 
tempts  his  escape,  a  second  time,  without  success,  ib, — travels  with 
his  master  to  Wed-noon,  ib. — description  of  the  place,  t6. 46o— sold  to 
another  Moor,  460 — employed  in  agricultural  labours,  and  most 
cruelly  treated,  ib. — meets  with  some  fellow-countrymen,  who  be- 
come Mahometans,  i6.  46l — released  from  slavery  by  Mr.  Dupuis, 
British  Consul  at  Mogadore,  ib. — remains  with  him  eight  months,  ib. 
462 — arrives  at  Cadiz,  and  from  thence  reaches  London,  where  he  is 
recognized  in  great  distress  by  a  merchant,  462 — Lords  of  the  Trea- 
sury order  a  gratuity  to  enable  him  to  proceed  to  America,  ib. — 
various  objections  to  the  veracity  of  his  narrative  answered,  462 — 
473 — importaiU  conclusions  of  Mr.  Dupuis  in  favour  of  Adams,  473. 

Affinities  of  the  Celtic  dialects  with  the  Gothic,  99 — of  the  Moiigolic 
with  the  Irish,  100 — of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  ib. — of  the  Hebrew 
with  the  Greek,  101 — of  the  Coptic  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German,  101,  102— of  the  Gothic  with  the  Greek,  106—108. 

AJghanistaun,  climate  and  productions,  171>  172 — view  of  Afghanis- 
taun,  as  it  appears  respectively  to  travellers  coming  from  the  west 
and  the  east,  177,  178. 

Afghauns,  manners  and  amusements  of,  l63 — proofs  of  their  Israelitish 
descent,  173,  174 — their  jurisprudence,  174 — account  of  their  prin- 
cipal tribes,  174-^176 — succession  to  the  crown  among  them,  177 — 
power  and  titles  of  the  sovereign,  177 — their  poetry,  179>  180 — cha- 
racter of  the  Afghauns,  180 — singular  coincidence  between  their 
manners  and  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  288 — 29O. 

Alfieri  (Victor),  Life  and  Writings  of,  333 — his  birth  and  early  educa- 
tion, 334 — injudicious  treatment  of,  by  his  preceptors,  335— is  placed 
at  the  academy  of  Turin,  336— amount .  of  his  acquirements  there, 
337 — his  pursuits  and  amusements  there,  338 — 339 — obtains  per- 
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mission  to  travel,  340— visits  England,  34J — and  Scotland,*^. — at- 
tempts suicide,  342— visits  the  North  of  Europe,  and  returns  to  Eng- 
land, 343— disgracefully  intrigues  with  a  woman  of  rank,  344,  345 
— visits  Spain  and  Portugal,  345,  346 — returns  to  Turin,  and  forms 
a  literary  society,  346 — his  account  of  his  first  dramatic  attempts, 
347,  348 — resumes  his  studies,  349 — falls  in  love  with  the  Countess 
of  Albany,  350 — follows  her  to  Italy,  352 — and  marries  her,  353 — 
bis  sentiments  W  the  French  Revolution,  i^.— escapes  from  France 
with  difficulty,  354 — settles  at  Florence,  355 — institutes  the  Order 
of  Homej*,  i^.  356 — his  death,  S56 — general  observations  on  his>4- 
gedies,  356,  357 — 365,  366 — analysis  of  his  tragedy  of  Myrrha,  with 
remarks,  358 — 364 — observations  on  his  defects,  36*6,  367. 

AUsott  (Key.  Archibald),  Second  Volume  of  Sermons  by,  429 — gfeat  suc- 
cess of  the  first,  ib. — principal  objection  to  the  present  work,  430 — 
the  labour  rather  of  bis  imagination  than  his  judgment,  ib. — the  ser- 
mons very  similar  to  each  other,  431; — extracts  from  the  first,  with 
an  abstract  of  it,  and  remarks,  431 — 434— extracts  from  the  second 
sermon,  with  observations  upon  it,  434^ — 486— on  the  religious  and 
moral. character  of  children,  436,  437 — olyections  to  Mr.  Alison's 
manner  of  considering  his  subject,  438,  439 — a  short  view  of  his  opi- 
nions, with  further  extracts  from  his  sermons,  439—442 — his  mis- 
taken notions  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  preacher  of  tl^e  Gospel, 
442— Archbishop  Seeker  s  opinion  of,  443. 

^Ambassadors,  ceremonies  of  presenting  in  Caubul,  l66,  l67'. 

^it^ou/^^  (Duchess  of),  why  unpopular  in  France,  71,  72. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  remarks  upon  the,  546. 

Ateca-dree,  of  Ceylon,  account  of,  26. 

Afts,  state  of,  anrong  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  298,  299; 

Arts  (fine)  protruded,  rather  than  protected  by  Bnonaparte,  96. 

Athenians,  their  superstition  on  the  removal  of  a  Caryatis  from  the  Pan- 
droseum,  529- 

Athens,  antiquities  of,  by  Stuart  and  Revett,  514*    See  I%m  (Earl  oQ. 
Atmosphere,  transparent,  moral  effects  of,  390. 
^tt^^rifl  (Empress  oO,  portrait  of,  61. 


Baddas,  an  independent  race  of  Singhalese,  account  of,  21,  22, 
BahawalporCf  account  of  the  town  and  territory  of,  160— intexviejwri  be- 
tween the  Raja  Bah  waul  Khaun  and  Mr.  Elphinstone,  159^ 
Barometer  (the  manne)  indispensable  to,marine;rs,  399* 
Barrington  (Viscount),  Political  Life  of,  505 — corameiKfid.  his  peliticiil 
career  in  1740,  506— joined  the  opposition  against  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  a^.— made  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  Secretury^  at 
War,  ib, — appointed  first  Lord  ot  the  Treasury  in,  176 1,. t^.—r^pved 
to  the  Treasurership  of  the  Navy^i^, — rcrappoinled  Secff^tary  at  War 
in  1765,  and  continued  in  that  office  till  1778,.  «6y — his  talents,  for 
business  and  exemplary  attention  to  its  duties,  ift, — excellent  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Harcoutt,  507— to  Gefieral  Conway,  507^  508^—10  Lprd 
Ligonier,  5Q8 — Lard  Harrington's  letters  the,  mpst  iuterestii>g  part  of 
thevplume,  509— remarks  on  his, votes  in  parjianaent,  510 — on  the 
p^^rt  which  betook  with  th^. opposition,  i6,-^Sir  Thomas  Beroatds 
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apologies  for  him,  ib.  511 — his'  opinions  r6sp6dting  America,  511, 
512 — gen^ml'  m6tives  for  oppbsition  to  the  ministry,  5l  3— loyalty 
and  attachment  to  the  sovei^ign  often  dJsinterested  arid  sincere,  513, 
514. 

Beaism  (General),  rrai5/^re/brtt>^ibM*l!feteta%'  !4i6— tS^it'i 
tfAciSti6h,*.  147— efea^^etdf  df  lfts'^iiV^         Se^  S^. 

Beckmann  (John),  History  of  Inventions  and  Dkcoi cries,  405 — extent  and 
variety  of  his  researches,  466 — his  successful  conjecture  respecting 
ultramarine  and  cobalt  confu'uied  by  Sir  Humphry  Daw,  407 — ■ 
-^remarks  on  the  classilicaiion  of  his  work,  408— account  ot  flower- 
gardens,  408,  409— tulipomania  of  the  Dutch,  409— 41 1  — English 
kitchen-garden,  411 — sallads  used  by  our  ancestors  before  Henry 
VHIth's  time,  ib,  note — introduction  of  tobacco,  ib,  412 — police  re- 
gulations, 412 — paving  of  the  streets  of  London  and  Paris,  ib.  41 3, 
414) — paucity  of  water-closets  in  the  fifteenth  century,  414,  415— 
nine  o'clock  flower  in  Batavia,  415 — lighting  the  streets,  415 — 4,l6 
—night-watch',  4l6' — origin  of  hackney  coaches,  417 — of  chimnies  in 
England,  418 — on  knitting  stockings,  419~invenfion  dfth^  stpcKing 
loom,  420 — on  jugglers  and  conjutofs,  421 — 424— s^creV  rfoison- 


42*— 427— adiilteifflitidii'  6f  vfln^i  427— dishonesty  of  ffi^wfc'rs,  aWt- 


dteife6#«^««;-l«f'^thei^ 

ttmit^ma^^'ts^gto  beggav,  imvift^^iilGmmm 

ptt^lri(to^«»fS'^d1feg^Vs,  132,  133— wWWsttfl^  petition, 
iSS^^I^e^R^s  agfelnW  be^ggat-y;— su^jpr  haunts,  139 

— enlightening  the  public  mind,  ift. — moral  aW  reiT^io us  education, 
especially  by  Sunday  sthdoU,  141— l4S-i-arid  the  ilisitituiion  of  peni- 
tentiary houses,  145— prevMllfHb^pfi^yMi^  iatipMPaj|i^* 
on  the  continent,  144.        '  ,  ; 

BiifUktthi- (Vh6nitts)y  Eettef^  to*  thh^  Bishop  of  EofiiM  itl  vih£cat\oh  of  Unt- 
taridnlsth',  39— rt^^i^i¥ks^  ofi  his' love  of  Controversy,  43 — his*  assertion 
Cdtieettiing^  thre  impanialily  of  UnitaVian^  disjirpved,  44— Unitarians 
hbstil^to  the  Church  of  Eng!ahd,  45— arid  a  cloke  for  Deism,  i6.  46 
—Mr.  B^lshaYh's  pervetsibri  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  meaning  ex- 
pbsfe^i  4^7^'remarks  oh' his'triUniph  at  the  reiieal  of  piehalties  agicirist 
UifllalriahSj  4^53: 

B^f^fam^^,m  A{^?L}jti!iii!^her,  aceodnt  of,  \f4}y  175. 

Bnhfitn\P (Mvmm),  anioshlg  arf^cdote  of,  89^. 

BtkWie^r,  Raja  of,  h5^  eh^rstteT,  158'— general  appearahcfe'ofhis  terri- 
tbiy',  157— di^^criptfion^of  the  city  of  Bikaiieer,  158: 

BUtyn^  (Loffl),  Nnfrative  of  his  Forced  Jmimeif  through  Spain^  1 12— is 
Vtkeh  pViSOn^r  by  the  Fi'ehdh,  f3.-^attachmeht  of  thie  author  to 
C66kei^i  H3— bifeoihi^'  a  horSe-clbctoir,  114— recipe  for  dressing 
hahfs,  115-*— hint  for  vafetudinarians,  iC-^eccentric  conduct  of  Lord 
Blayney,  1 1 6— specimens  of  his  inadcrairafcies,  117— honourable  cha- 
racters  of  the  Duke  of  Feltre  and  Marshal  Oudinot,  118 — downfall 
of  BuonapiOt^  ahn^tmced'in  a  sapetnatund  manner,  119. 
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Bokhara^  trade  of,  1 86 — ^population,  1 87* 

Bonelli — employs  Petrucci  to  engrave  a  head  of  Flora— pays  bim 
twenty  scudi  for  it— sells  it  to  Mr.  Payne  Knight  as  a  real  antique  for 
£250,  note,  539. 

Bonneif  (Rev.  H.  K.>,  Li'A  of  Bishop  Taylor,  236. 

Bowerbank  (Lieut.),  Extract  of  a  Journal  kept  on  board  H.  M.  5.  BeiU-- 
rophon,  54. 

Breadfruit  tree  of  Ceylon,  account  of,  27. 

Brewers,  poisonous  nature  of  materials  used  by,  428. 

Budh^  sacred  footstep  of,  in  Ceylon,  l6 — disputes  between  his  ¥Otaries 
and  those  of  Brahm  for  priority,  1 1 . 

Bulkh,  province  of,  notice  of,  180— present  state  of  the  city  of,  t6. — po- 
pulation, 187. 

Buonaparte f  cowardice  of,  on  his  journey  to  Frejus,  55— his  reception  at 
Avignon,  ib. — and  at  Orgon,  56 — disguises  himself  to  escape  disco- 
very, ib.  57— anecdote  of  his  ambitious  boasting,  58^his  schemes 
against  Russia,  59,  60— his  rage  at  iheir  detection,  62 — holds  his 
court  at  Dresden,  60,  6l — curious  mode  of  giving  instructions  to  his 
ministers,  62— his  interview  with  M.  de  Pradt,  on  his  flight  from 
'  Moscow,  64—66 — 68 — drcumstances  that  led  to  his  return  to 
Franc  e  considered,  69,  70 — remarks  on  his  progress  from  Cannes  to 
Paris,  70— his  ariival  in  Paris  greeted  by  a  hireling  mob,  72 — many 
departments  hostile  to  him,  73,  74— Napoleon  quarrels  with  his 
fnini^te^s.  and  councils,  74 — courts  the  Jacobins,  it. — falsehoods  dis- 
seminated by  his  partisans  to  account  for  his  return,  75— perfoiHis  the 
farce  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  ib.  76 — empty  professions  of  Buona- 
parte, 76 — he  prepares  for  war,  16.— extracts  from  liis  intercepted 
letters  to  his  ministers,  77 — specimens  of  his  bad  writing,  ib. — con- 
fusion of  Buonaparte  and  bis  counsellors  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 

78—  curious  interview  between  Lucien  and  Napoleon  Buonaparte^ 

79 —  compelled  to  abdicate,  80,  81 — repairs  to  Roch fort,  82— sur- 
renders unconditionally  to  Captain  Maitland,  ib, — his  letter  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  83 — 85 — his  protest  against  being  sent  to  St.  Helena, 
with  annotations,  83,  84,  85 — anecdotes  of  Buonaparte  while  on 
board  the  Bellerophon,  86,  87 — his  interview  with  l^ord  Keith  and 
Sir  H.  Bunbury,  87,  88— his  passionate  behaviour  previously  to  leav- 
ing the  Northumberland,  89 — goes  on  board  the  Bellerophon,  90 — 
his  harsh  C(.nduct  to  his  attendants,  92 — arrives  at  St.  Helena9i93 — 
anecdotes  ol  his  conduct  at  Mr.  Balcombe's,  93, 94 — estimate  of  his 
character,  94 — distinguished  by  restlessness,  95 — ignorance  of  many 
topic  s,  96  —especially  of  the  arts,  96 — want  of  feeling,  97 — strictures 
on  his  manners  and  conduct,  97,  98— fulsome  panegyric  on  him  by 
Sebdsliani,  112,  113— deserved  to  be  executed,  149,  150 — account 
of  Longwood,  the  place  of  his  residence,  150 — real  state  of  the  ac- 
commodations provided  for  him,  151 — adulation  of  Buonaparte  by 
^Ir.  Hobhouse,  445 — extravagant  remarks  qa  seeing  him  at  Paris, 
446,  447— M.  de  Pradt's  opinion  of,  482. 


Cactus,  or  prickly  pear,  of  South  America,  account  of,  399. 
€ulia-4mugk,  town  of,  described,  16I— salt  rocks  in  its  vicinity,  ib^  l62. 
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Cdmea,  curious  story  of  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  yaloation  of  a  ialse  one, 
.  539,  note. 

Canary  islands^  geological  observations  on,  380 — 382. 
Candy.    See  Ceylon, 

Canova  (Chev.  Antonio),  Lett  re  sur  ks  Ouvrages  de  Sculpture  de  Milord 

d*Elginy  513— extract  from,  532. 
Caskmeer,  present  state  of  the  city  of,  181. 

Caubul,  situation  and  extent  of  the  kingdom  of,  153 — its  population, 
154 — visionary  dangers  to  India  frojn  Russia,  155,  156— object  of 
Mr.  Elphinstones  mission  to  Caubul„  156 — appearance  of  the  Raja- 
put  country,  ib. — state  of  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Bikaneer,  157 

-  — appearance  of  the  city  of  Bikaneer,  158 — character  of  the  Raja, 
ib, — :wretched  appearnnce  of  Pooggul,  159 — a  sirraub,  i^.— interview 
between  Bahwaul  Khaun  and  Mr.  Eiphinstone,  t^.—account  of 
Bahawalpore,  16O— and  Moulian,  i^.^^urious  notions  entertained 

.  of  Europeans,  160,  161 — description  of  Calla-baugh,  161 — salt  rocks 
.  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  161,  l62 — description  of  the  plain  of 

-  Cohaut,  162 — and  of  Peshawer,  l62,  l63 — appearance  and  popula- 

-  lion  of  the  town  of  Peshawer,  l63 — manners  and  amusements  of  the 
Afghauns,  l6'3— description  of  Shauh  Lemaun,  a  royal  garden,  l64 
— ceremonial  of  present ing  ambassadors,  i^.  l65,  166 — description  of 

.  the  King  of  Caubul,  l6'6, 167 — night  interview  of  the  British  mission 
with  him,  167,  168 — civil  dissensions  in  the  kingdom  of  Caubul,  168, 
169 — the  king. dep<»sed,  169— return  of  the  mission,  ib, — manners  of 

-  the  Seiks,  ib. — interview  with  Shah  Zemaun,  170 — present  state  of 
the  Punjaub,  171 — climate, and  productions  of  Afghanistaun,  1 71, 
372 — the  Afghauns  proved  to  be  of  Israelitish  desceiH,  173,  174 — 
their  jurisprudence,  174 — account  of  their  principal  tribes,  174 — 176 
— succession  to  the  crown,  177 — the  titles  and  power  of  the  sove- 

.  reign,  ib, — view  of  Afghanistaun  as  it  appears  respectively  to  travel- 
lers from  the  west  and  east,  177,  178 — poetry  of  the  Afghauns,  179 
— productions  of  Khoobhaul,  ib,  180-r-characterof  this  chieftain,  180 

.  — and  of  the  Afghauns,  ib. — present  state  of  the  city  of  Cashmeer, 

.  181. 

Caufiristaun,  face  of,  182— its  inhabitants  probably  of  Greek  descent, 
181,  182 — ^^their  language  and  religion,  182— manners,  dress,  food, 
and  general  character,  1 83. 

Celtic  dialect,  affinity  of,  with  the  Gothic,  99. 

Ceylon,  how  divided  between  the  States  General  and  the  King  of  Candy, 
2,  3-^perfidy  of  Peleme  Talave,  3 — war  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, 4 — Pelem6  Talave, invested  with  sovereign  power,  5— massacres 
the  English  under  Major  Davie,  6,  7 — devotion  and  fidelity  of  Cap- 
tain Nouradeen,  8 — refuses  to  negotiate  with  General  Brownrigg,  9 
— miraculous  escape  of  Thoen,  10 — ancient  names  of  Ceylon,  1 1 
•-dispute  between  the  votaries  of  Brabm  and  Budh  for  priority, 
ib. — beautiful  appearance  of  Ceylon  from  the  sea,  12 — and  of 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  island,  ib,  13 — wretched  state  of  the  in- 
terior, 13 — climate  unhealthy,  t6. — ravages  among  the  British  army, 
14 — causes  and  remedies  of  its  unhealthiness,  15 — ^ascent  of  some 
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Britisb  soldiev»  t^th^  sacr(!d  m<^utitnin^  1^ — sdcreid  fodtmp  of  BndB^ 
ib, — principal  ports  and  cities  of  Ce3;lon,  ib.  17 — description  of  Co- 
lumbo,  17 — population  of  Ceylon,  t6. — character  of  the  Singhalese, 
18 — their  pursuits,  t^.  19 — cruel  despotism  of  the  government)  19—^ 
humiliations  required  by  the  monarchs,  30 — singular  coincidtinces  be- 
tween the  Singhalese  and  Chinese  courts,  t^. — account  of  the  Baddas 
or  Vaddas,  an  independent  race  of  Singhalese,  21,  22— character  of 
the  Malabars,  22 — and  Malays,  t^.  23 — of  the  Dutchmen  settled  a(f 
Ceylon,  ib. — account  of  the  Portugueze  there,  24 — and  of  the  natives 
of  the  Txvo  Brothers  islands,  26— productions  of  Ceylon— docoa-nut 
tree,  ib. — palmyra  tree,  26 — areca  tree,  ib, — sego  palm  tre^,/^. — 
talipot  trte,  ib.  27 — bread-fruit  and  jack  trees,  27— other  fruits, — 
citMiamon  tree,  28— Ceylonese  mode  of  catching  elephants,  ib.  29*— 
sagacity  of  elephants,  30 — other  animals,  birds,  insects,  and  reptiles 
found  in  Ceylon,  30,  31 — production  of  pearls,  and  peari*  fishery,  31, 
32 — revenues  and  expenditure  of  Ceyk>n,  32)33 — political  advantages 
of  this  island,  33,  34 — trade  to  India,  why  unprofkable,  34— iihport- 
aflce  and  value  of  the  harbour  of  Trincomallee,  35-^mea(sure9  neces- 
sary to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  of  Ceylon  as  a  naval  atid  mili- 
tary station,  ib. — and  for  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants, 

36—  the  re-establish  men  t  of  religious  and  scholastic  institutioiSsi  ib. 

37 -  ^disgraceful  disregard  of  divine  worship  on  the  part  of  the*  Erig- 
lish,  38 — proof  that  knowledge  dOei  not  pix)duce  idlenejis,  ib. 

Ckamiry  (Mr.),  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  f^giri  Marbles,  53Cl-^5S8t 
Chieftains  (Scottish),  independent  spirit  of,  290— their  pride,  299^ 

their  succession  not  always  heit?ditary,  300. 
CkUdrens  objections  to  Mr.  Alison's  observation3  on  their  reli^ous  ahd 

moral  character,  436, 437. 
Chunnics,  when  first  used  in  England,  41'8. 

Church  of  England,  sources  of  danger  to,  pointed  out,  41, 42-^ber  pife- 

sent  danger  considered,  253,  254. 
Cinnamon-tree  Of  Ceylon,  account  of,  27.  ' 

Clan  government,  theory  and  practice  of,  explained,  292 — 296*^ucces- 
sion  of  the  chieftains  not  always  hereditary,  300 — smaller  clans  son^- 
times  adopted  into  larger  ones,  301,  302 — steps  takeh  to  abolisb  the 
clan  system,  322 — 324— 'clanship  finally  dissolved,  332. 

Clarke  (General,  Duke  of  Feltre),  honourable  character' of,  118. 

Climate  of  Ceylon  unhealthy,  l3-^cflfects  of  it^  insalubrity,  14-^itls 
causes  and  remedies,  15 — of  St.  Helena,  147. 

Coals,  sent  from  Newcastle  to  St.  Helena,  147. 

Cock  (Mr.  S.),  his  humane  conduct  to  Adams  the  American  ssrilot;  453 
-—the  public  indebted  to  him  for  Adami^'s  Narrative;,  iff.  Ste'Adithls. 

Cocoa-nut  tree  of  Ceylon;  account  of,  25. 

Cohauf,  plain  of,  described,  l62. 

Columb0,  city  of,  described,  17 — its  population,  ib. 

Congo  and  Niger,  speculations  cdncerning  the  course  of  th^  rivers,  4^, 
470. 

Congrh  de  Vienne,  par  M:  de  Pradt,  481.    Se^e  Frddi. 
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Conjuror^  account  of  various^.  43>--42A^— <i)C  a  rttm3rkabl#  femfdo  one 

at  Brussels,  422. 
Controversy  (religious)  effects  of,  237. 

Cofptic  language,  affinity  of,  wit^  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  jhhI  Ger- 
man, 101,  102. 

Cordiner  (Rev.  James),  Account  of  the  Island  of  CeyloUy  \ — its  character^ 
ib, — 2.  See  Ceylon. 

Cox  (F.  A.),  Life  of  Philip  Melancthouy  236.    See  Melancthon. 

Culloden-  Papers^  283 — ignorance  of  Englishmen  respecting  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland  in  the  former  part  of  the  18th  century,  ib. — conse- 
quences of  the  Pretender  landing  in  Scotland  in  1745»  284r--'he  is 
compelled  to  retreat,  ib,  285 — fearlessness  of  the  Highlanders,  286, 
.287 — singular  coincidence  between  the  Afghauns  and  Highlanders, 
288 — 290— anecdotes  of  their  love  of  revenge,  ib.  289— independent 
spirit  of  Highland  chieftains,  290 — general  appearance  of  the  High- 
lands, 291 — development  of  the  theory  of  clan-government,  292 — 
its  practice  explained,  293— the  rank  and  property  of  the  tacks- 
men, ib.  294— their  conduct  towards  their  equals,  295 — and  towards 
their  chiefs,  295,  296 — state  of  the  commoners,  296 — their  charac- 
ter and  manners,  299 — why  so  many  Highlanders  entered  into  foreign 
service  explained,  297 — Lowlanders  considered  fair  objects  of  plun- 
der, 298 — state  of  arts  among  the  Highlanders,  299 — pride  of  the 
chieftains,  ib. — were  sometimes  elected  to  the  exclusion  of  the  here- 
ditary chieftain,  300 — instances  of  smaller  clans  being  adopted  into 
larger  ones,  301,  302 — laws  refused  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
Highlanders,  302,  303— power  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  303 — broken 
by  James  L  304 — his  policy,  305 — deadly  feuds  among  the  High- 
landers, 306— account  of  the  clan  of  Mac  Gregor,  307 — 309 — state 
of  the  Highlanders  during  the  civil  wars,  310 — their  power  broken 
by  Cromwell,  31 1 — favoured  by  Charles  IL — bribed  to  quiet  by  WiU 
liain  III.  313 — loyal  address  of  the  Highlandei-s  to  George  I.  314, 
315,  note — suppressed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  317 — steps  taken  to 
abolish  the  clan  system,  322 — opposed  by  the  Highland  chieftains, 
323 — military  measures  resorted  to  by  government,  324 — anecdote 
of  his  Majesty  s  kindness  to  a  Jacobite,  330,  331 — amiable  character 
of  Allan  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  331,  332 — dissolution  of  clanship,  332 
' — reinarks  on  the  depopulation  of  the  Highlands,  333. 

Cmnanaf  account  of  the  plain  and  city  of,  399>  400. 

D. 

Damaun^  an  Afghaun  tribe,  notice  of,  175.  ^ 

Davie  (Major),  obliged  to  surrender  to  Pelem6  Talave,  7 — escapes, 
with  one  officer^  from  assassination,  ib.  8. 

Despotism,  crud,  of  the  Ceylonese  government,  19— humiliation  re- 
quired by  the  monarchs^  ib. 

DiviiDW  (German),  decay  of  piety  in,  241,  242. 

Dooraunees^  SLti  Afghaun  tribe,  account  of,  176* 

Dvpms  (Ml*^  Jos€f(h),  Briti^  Consul  at  Mogadore,  releases  Robert 
Adams  fromr  slavery^  46l^has  no  doubt  ,  of  Adams's  having  been  at 

Tombttctoo, 
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Tombuctoo,  475 — his  valuable  communications  to  Adams*s  Narrative 

of  his  slavery,  472.    See  Adams, 
Dutcky  tulipomania  of,  described,  409—^11. 
Dutchmeny  settled  at  Ceylon,  account  of,  23. 


Education^  moral  and  religious,  a  preventive  of  beggary,  140 — benefits 
resulting  from  education  in  Sunday  schools,  141 — 143 — advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  education  in  public  schools,  229. 

Elephants^  Ceylonese  mode  of  taking,  28,  29 — anecdotes  of  their  saga- 
city, 30. 

Elgin  (Earl  oQ,  Letter  and  Postscript  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, 257 — unjustly  charged  with  encroaching  on  Mr.  Spencer 
Smith's  functions,  and  with  unjustifiably  seizing  Mr.  TweddelFs 
effects,  259,  260 — did  not  hear  of  them  till  after  their  arrival  at  Con- 
stantinople, 261 — and  therefore  could  not  be  charged  with  detaining 
them,  ib, — state  of  the  Tweddell  MSS.  when  they  came  into  his  lord- 

'  ship's  custody,  ib, — Lord  Elgin  caused  them  to  be  carefully  deposited 
in  the  chancery  of  the  Embassy,  262 — statement  of  the  evidence  ad- 
duced against  bis  lordship  by  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell,  262 — 264 — 
proofs  of  its  falsehood,  265 — 26*7 — further  proofs  that  Lord  Elgin 
did  not  secrete  the  Tweddell  MSS.  and  drawings,  270— disingenuous 
treatment  of  his  lordship  by  Mr.  Robert  Tweddell,  268,  269—272, 
and  note — what  line  of  conduct  should  have  been  pui-sued  by  his 
lordship,  272,  273— -the  arts  greatly  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
514— various  charges  against  him  respecting  the  Elgin  Marbles  re- 
futed, 519—528. 

E/gin(Ei\r\  of).  His  Collection  of  Sculptured  Marbles,  Prospect  of  a 
national  school  of  sculpture  from  the  possession  of,  513 — the  arts 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  514 — cabal  against  him,  ib. — 
description  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva,  at  Athens,!^. 
517 — particulars  of  the  splendid  ornaments  of,  brought  away  by 
Lord  Elgin,  518 — from  other  temples,  ib. — charges  against  Lord 
Elgin  refuted,  519 — did  wo^  steal  the  marbles,  iZ>. — obtained  a  fir- 
maun  from  the  Porte,  purchased  permission  from  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  ib. — his  labours  continued  for  fifteen  years  without 
obstruction,  ib,  520—Jirst  charge,  of  stealing  the  marbles,  wholly  dis- 
proved, 520 — second  charge^  that  the  marbles  are  '  the  property  of  the 
public'  answered,  ib. — dispatch  from  Lord  Elgin  to  Lord  Liverpool, 
with  an  account  of  his  expenses,  ib. — letter  from  Mr.  Townley,  521 
528^  third  charge,  of  Vandalism,  answered,  521 — nothing /^r/ec^  re- 
.  moved;  the  sculptures  taken  from  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  522 — 
dilapidated  state  of  this  temple,  U).  523— sculpture  recovered  by  Lord 
Elgin,  ib, — 526 — statement  with  regard  to  the  metopes  and  friezes, 
ib.  529 — nothing  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Theseus  but.  two  tiles, 
527 — removal  of  the  Caryatis  from  the  Pandroseum  to  be  regretted, 
ib. — superstitions  of  the  Athenians  respecting  it,  ib,--^ examination  of 
the  value  of  the  marbles,  528 — the  Theseus  or  Hercules,  and  the  Nep- 
tune or  Ilissus,  excel  in  beauty  all  the  statues  in  the  world,  529 — 
opinion  of  M.  Visconti  respecting,  ib, — of  the  friezes,  ib. — opinion 
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of  Mr.  Nollekens  respecting  the  Elgin  Marbles,  tft. — of  Mr.  Flaxniany 

530 — of  Mr.  Westmacott,  ib, — of  Mr.  Chauntry,  ib. — of  Mr. 
llossi,  ib, — of  Mr.  Wilkins,  531 — of  Sir  Benjamin  West  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  ib. — letter  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  532 — 
letter  of  M.  Canova,  ib. — remarks  on  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  5'J4> — his  misstatement  of  a  passage 
from  Plutarch  corrected,  535,  536 — contradiction  of  himself,  537 — 
prefers  the  Phigalian  to  the  Elgin  marbles,  538 — the  evidence 
of  Messrs.  Nollekens,  Flaxman,  Westmacott,  Chauntry,  Rossi,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence,  and  Sir  Benjamin  West,  against  Mr.  Knight,  who 
all  declare  for  the  great  superiority  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  538 
— Mr.  Knight's  strange  valuation  of  some  of  the  marbles,  539 — curi- 
ous story  of  his  skill  in  valuing  a  cameo,  ib.  note — his  reasons  for 
supposing  the  Elgin  Marbles  to  be  of  the  age  of  Adrian,  539 — these 
examined  and  refuted,  ib.  540 — Mr.  Knight's  second  contradiction 
of  himself,  540,  541 — further  remarks  on  his  quotation  of  Plutarch, 
541— concluding  observations  on  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  541 — 543 — the 
most  exquisite  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  generally  much  injured, 
544 — beauties  of  the  Panathenaic  Procession,  ib. — remarks  upon 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  545 — sum  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  inadequate, 
and  why,  ib. — Lord  Elgin's  great  expenses,  ib.  note — quotation 
from  Plutarch  applicable  to  the  Elgin  Marbles,  and  the  erection  of 
public  monuments,  546 — concluding  paragraph  of  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee,  547. 

Elgin  'Marbles,  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  t he-Home  of  Com- 
mons on,  513 — extract  from,  547. 

 ^  Present  State  of  the  Negotiation  for,  513. 

Elphinstone  (Hon.  Mounstuart),  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  152 
—character  and  execution  of  the  work,  ib.  153.    See  CaubiiL 

£mOTflr,  a  novel,  l88 — character  of  the  author's  former  works,  194 — 
plan  of  the  story,  J95,  I96 — execution  of  the  work,  197 — specimens 
of  its  dialogue,  197— 199— its  defects,  €00. 

England,  diplomatic  inferiority  attributed  to,  in  former  times,  483, 
note. 

Eusofzyes,  an  A%haun  tribe,  account  of,  175. 

F. 

Farming  the  Poor,  a  source  of  mendicity,  123 — account  of  the  diet  and 
management  of  Mr.  Tipple's  farm-house,  125 — of  Mr.  Robertson's 
farm-house,  126. 

FUea-beg,  an  article  of  Scottish  dress,  by  whom  invented,  331. 

Flaxman  (Mr.),  opinion' of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  531 — 540. 

Flesh-eating,  a  diatribe  against,  231. 

Flower  Gardens,  historical  account  of,  406,  407* 

Forbes  (Duncan,  Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Session),  biographical 
notice  of,  3l6 — promoted  to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate,  321 — his 
wise  conduct,  ib. — appointed  Lord  President,  322 — essential  service 
rendered  by  him  to  government,  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  328 — 
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the  mmory  of  them  tancetled  by  hw  entreaticB  for  tnercy  to  tke 
rebels,  329 — Ws  memory  revered,  330. — See  Cidlodm  Fapers, 
France  J  Imances  of,  in  a  better  state  than  those  of  her  continental 
neighbours,  4<)0. 


Ganges,  river,  sources  of,  184,  185. 

George  III.  anecdote  of  his  majesty's  kindness  to  a  jacobite,  330,  33^1. 
Gospel  Preacher^  Mr.  Alison's  mistaken  notions  of  the  proper  functions 

of,  442 — Archbishop  Seeker's  opinion  of,  443. 
Gothic  language,  connexion  of,  with  the  Greek,  104,  106 — radical 

affinities  of  those  two  languages,  106,  108 — affinity  of  the  Celtic 

dialect  with  the  Gothic,  99. 
Greek  language,  affinity  ot^  with  the  Sanscrit,  iOO-^with  the  Hebrew, 

101— its  connexion  and  affinities  with  the  Gothic  language,  104, 

108. 

Gulf-Stream,  theory  of,  by  M.  Humboldt,  373 — observations  on,  374, 


Hackney  Coaches,  origin  of,  417. 
Ham,  curious  recipe  for  cooking,  115. 

Haydon,  (6.  R.)  Judgment  of  Qonnmseurs  ttpon  tke  Work$  of  Art^  and 
upon  the  Elgin  Marbles,  513 — extract  from,  533.  . 

Hebrew  language,  affinity  of,  with  the  Greek,  101. 

Highlanders  of  Scotland,  formerly  little  knowp  in  England,  283,  284— 
join  the  Pretender  in  1745,  284-^istinguished  by  their  fearlessness, 
286 — singular  coincidence  between  them  and  the  Afghauns,  288, 
290 — theory  and  practice  of  their  clan-govemmeot  explained,  292, 

296 —  their  entrance  into  foreign  military  services,  accounted  for, 

297 —  the  general  appearance  of  their  country,  291 — consider  Low- 
landers  as  fair  objects  of  plunder,  298 — state  of  arts  among  them,  ib^ 
^99 — succession  of  their  chieftains  not  always  hereditary,  300 — in- 
stances of  their  adopting  smaller  clans  into  larger  ones,  301,  302— 
refused  submission  to  the  laws,  302,  303 — deadly  feuds  among  them, 
306— state  of  the  highlanders  during  the  civil  wars,  310— their  power 
broken  by  Cromwell,  311— favoured  by  Charles  II.,  312 — bribed  to 
be  quiet  by  William  III.,  313 — their  loyal  address  to  George  I.,  314, 
315,  note — its  suppression  the  cause  of  their  joining  the  Pretender, 
317 — their  chieftains  oppose  the  abolition  of  the  clan-system,  323 — 
clanship  dissolved,  332 — remarks  on  the  depopulation  of  the  high- 
lands, 333. 

Hohhouse  (Mr.),  Letters  fi^om  Paris,  during  the  last  reign  of  Napoleon,  443 
— a  satire  against  the  monsters  of  the  French  revolution,  and  their 
friends  in  England,  444 — one  half  of  it  written  before  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, ib, — his  observations  on  seeing  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  m 
the  theatre  at  Brussels,  ib. — adulation  of  Buonaparte.  445 — application 
of  a  passage  in  Rabelais  to  Mr.  Hohhouse,  445, 44o— extravagant  re- 
marks on  seeing  Buonaparte,  446, 447" — his  attack  on  Lord  Grenville, 
Lord  Castlereagh,and  Mr.  Grattan,448-ridiculous description  of  him- 
self, 449— coarse  abuse  of  the  Bourbons,  450,  451 — about  100  pages 
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Qf  xhp  fit^f  and  70  of  tbe  ^cond  volume  cmcelkd  befbre  pMicaU^B^ 
be  rfscopmended,  452 — advice  to  the  autfaoff  and 

CjOi^lf^ding  re^iarks,  ib. 

Hones,  Tart^ry  the  indigenous  country  of,  185— notix:e  of  a  Tartar 
hor?e-race,  tb,  I SiS—rdescription  of  a  Turcoman  horse,  iS6, 

JJpmkoUU  (Alexaivd^r),  FersQnol  Travels  of,  S^S-r-stricturies  on  b«  titlt- 
p^ge,  369— finftjyfiis  of  his  wcnrk,  370,  371— his  theory  of  the  gulf- 
scream,  373— prpb^biHty  of  its  truth,  374— proof  that  the  agitation 
of  Jh<^  \yaters  is  not  paused  hy  the  trade-winds,  375,  377-^ppear- 
^nce  of  ^  extraordinary  shoal  of  Medusas,  377~rewarks  on  his 
a^cppunt  of  the  island  of  JUoperota,  378— th«  Canary  Islands,  once  a 
connected  chain  of  primitive  mountains,  380— but  not  tho  remains  of 
a  great  cpntinpnt  sunk  by  volcanoes,  381— obsidian  and  pumice,  oC 
volcanic  origin,  383— : remarks  on  his  botanical  geography  of  Teneriffe, 
385,  386,  388 — on  his  account  of  the  Draccena  Draco,  or  Dragon 
Tree,  388,  389 — and  on  his  theory  of  the  moral  effects  produced  by 
a  traospareut  atmosphere,  390 — his  account  of  the  Mar  do  Sargasso, 
or  Grassy  Sea,  391,  392,  394— hi?  reflections  on  the  beauty  of  a 
southern  sky,  395,  396 — afft'Cting  death  of  a  passenger,  396 — remarks 
on  M.  If  umboWt's  observaiion  on  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  397, 
39^ — account  of  CumfMiaj  it^  productions,  399, 400 — coacluding 
remarks,  4Q1>  402, 

^uflt  (Or.),  Narratm  of  what  is  known  respecting  Mr,  TweddelVs  Re- 
mainSi  ?57 — ^^His  recollections  concerning  them,  263— his  conduct 
unjustifiable,  in  transcribing  the  Tweddell  MSS.,  270,271. 

(teigh),  &tory  Riminif  a  poem,  473 — objections  to  his  poetical 
principles,  474 — faults  of  the  poem,  474,  477-^-observations  on  the 
se0(>n4  pf  Mr,  Hunts  new  principles,  with  examples  of,  477,  479—* 
extracts  from  the  story  of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  479,  480 — con- 
clydjpg  oj^inioQi  of  Mr.  Hunt's  poetry,  481— remarks  on  his  de* 
dication  to  Lord  Byron,  ib. 

Hygrometer  J  of  little  or  no  use  to  navigation,  398. 


InSaj  trade  to,  why  unprofitable,  34 — ^apprehensions  ©f  danger  there, 

from  Russia,  visionary,  155,  156. 
Infidelity,  observations  on  the  dangerous  tendency  of,  40. 
Inventions,  history  of.    See  Beckmann. 

Irish  Beggars,  number  and  depravity  of,  122, 123 — shoals  of,  resort  to 

London,  143. 
Irish  Language,  affinity  of,  with  the  Mongolic,  100. 
Jamieson  (Dr.),  Hermes  Scythicus,  96— plan  of  his  work,  97.  See 

Language. 

Johnston  (William>,  Translation  of  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions, 
405— merits  of  the  work,  429.    See  Beckmann, 

Juggkrs  And  Conjurors,  account  of,  421 — of  fire-eaters,  ib. — an  extra- 
ordinary female  one,  422. 


jL^osAai//,  an  Afghaun  chief,  piety  of,  179,  180-^character  of  him,  181. 
Kitchen-Garden,  of  ¥jng\a,nd,  account  of,  411. 


Knight, 
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Knight  (Mr.  Richard  Payne),  evidence  before  the  Honse  of  Commons 
sis  to  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  534 — his  mis-«tatement  of  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  corrected,  53.5,  536'  -gross  contradiction  of 
himsdf,  537 — prefers  the  Phigalian  to  the  Elgin  Marbles,  538, — 
the  evidence  of  Messrs.  Nollekens,  Flaxman,  Westmacott,  Chauntry, 
Rossi,  Sir  Thomas  I^wrence,  and  Sir  Benjamin  West,  against  Mr. 
Knight,  who  all  declare  for  the  great  superiority  of  the  Elgin  Mar- 
bles, 538 — his  strange  valuation  of  some  of  them,  539 — purchases 
an  antique  cameo  of  Flora  lor  £^50 — denies  that  Sig.  Petrucci 
engraved  it,  note,  ib. — refutation  of  his  suppositions  respecting  th© 
Elgin  Marbles,  540,  541 — second  contradiction  of  himself,  541— 
concluding  observations  on  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  542,  543. 

Knitting  Stockings,  invention  of,  traced,  419 — advantages  attending 
the  occupation,  ib. — the  stocking-loom,  4*20. 


Languages,  resemblances  between,  only  partial,  97 — affinities  of  the 
Celtic  dialects  with  the  Gothic,  99 — of  the  Mongolic  with  the  Irish, 

100 —  of  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit,  ib. — of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek, 

101 —  of  the  Coptic  with  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  German, 
101,  102 — examination  of  Rud beck's  canon,  relative  to  parent  lan- 
guages, 103,  104 — connexion  between  the  Gothic  and  Greek  lan- 
guages proved,  104,  106 — their  radical  affinity,  proved,  106,  110 
— general  resultsof  Dr.  Murray's  investigations  concerning  languages, 
111,  112. 

Laiidable  Institution,  nature  of,  134 — gross  frauds  committed  under 

cloke  of  it,  ib.  135. 
Lazortnce  (Sir  Thomas),  high  testim^y  to  the  value  of  the  Elgin 

Marbles,  533,  540. 
Letters  from  PariSf  during  the  last  reign  of  Napoleon,  443.    See  Hob- 

hovse. 

Lighting  the  Streets,  when  first  used,  415. 
Utincens,  artificial  pearls  procured  by,  32. 

Lloi/d  (Charles),  Translation  of  Aljieris  Tragedies,  333 — observations 
of,  on  the  defects  of  Alfieri,  366',  367 — remark  on  the  execution  of 
his  work,  368.  , 

London  (Bishop  oQ*  Primary  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Diocese^  1814, 
39 — its  character,  ib. — honourable  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Bishop,  ib. — excellent  observations  on  the  dangei*s  of  vice  and  infi- 
delity from  the  continent,  40 — causes  of  danger  to  the  church,  41 — 
temperate  observations  of,  on  the  tendency  of  Unitarianism,  ib. — and 
on  ihe  effects  of  undisciplined  zeal,  42 — benefit  and  necessity  of  na- 
tional schools  enforced,  42,  4^ — attack  of  the  Bishop  by  Mr.  Bel- 
sham. — See  Bclsham. 

London  (city  of),  its  generally  favourable  state,  120. 

Lords  of  the  Isles,  their  power,  303 — broken  by  James  I.  king  of  Scot- 
land, 304,  305. 

Louis  XVIII.  flight  of,  from  Paris,  71 — the  respectable  Parisians  loyal 
to  bim^  72,  73. 
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LoDoty  (Simoi^  tVaser,  Lord)  rape  committed  by,  is  outlawed- foV 
it,  318— flees  to  France,  and  engages  in  the  service  of  George  I.  in 

.  the  rebellion  of  1715,  319— bis  character,  325— tyrannical  conduct 
of,  in  his  own  family,  326 — engages  in  the  service  of  the  Pretenderj 
in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  327 — ^his  first  interview  witb  him,  328— his 
levity  at  the  place  of  execution,  329. 


MaC'Gregor  clan,  account  of,  307,  309. 
Matabars  o(  CeyloTiy  character  of,  22, 
Malays  of  Ceylon,  chietracter  of,  22.  . 

Marbles,  Sculptured^  collected  by  Lord  Elgin,  513.  See  jB%mi,  (Earl  of). 
Mar  do  Sargussoy  ov  GT2iS&y  ^2iy  observations  on,  391 — 394* 
Marety  (Duke  of  Bassano)  anecdote  of,  63. 

MarHUi^rey  (M»  de  la)  Conspiration  de  Buonaparte  cmtre  le  Rot  Louk 
XVIII,  character  of,  54. 

Martiriy  (Mr.)  benevolent -inqiiides  of,  concerning  mendicity,  121 — 
number  of  beggars,  relieved  by,  ib. 

Melancthony  (Philip)  charged  with  Pyrrhonism,  238,  2397-comparisott 

,  between  him  and  Luther,  240,  241— benefit  to  be  derived  from  stu- 
dying his  life,  242 — his  reasons  for  wishing  for  death,  243. 

Mendicityy  minutes  of  evidence  on,  taken  before  the  House  of  Com-^ 
in.ons,  120— researches  of  Mr.  Martin,  121 — nuniber  and  depravity 
of  Irish  beggars,  122,  123 — few  Scotch  beggars,  and  why,  123— ^ 

-  solitary  instance  of,  124 — farming  the  poor,  one  source  of  beggaiy, 
ib: — diet  and  management  of  Mr.  Tipple's  ferm-house,  1^5— of  Mr. 
Robertson's,  126 — haunts  pf  beggars  described,  128,  129— their  de*' 
pravity  and  frauds,  130,  131 — fortune  made  by  a  negro  beggar,  131, 
132 — women,  the  most  profligate  impostors  and  beggars,  132,  133*— 
beggars  by  letter  and  petition,  133 — fraud  committed  under  cover  of 
the  Laudable  Institutiony  134,  135-r-passing  beggars  to  their  parishes, 
no  renjedy  for  the  evil,  136,  137 — causes  of  mendicity,  138 — female 
prostitution,  143 — the  vast  shoals  of  Irish  who  flock  to  London,  143 
— remedies — suppression  of  beggars'  haunts,  139 — enlightening  the 
public  mind,  ib, — moral  and  religious  education  a  preventive,  140 — 
benefit^f  Sunday  schools,  141,  143 — preventive  measures  adopted 
on  the  continent,  144 — the  institution  of  penitentiary  houses,  th« 
sole  probable  preventive,  145. 

Methodists,  activity  of,  254. 

MongoHc  dialect,  affinity  of,  with  the  Irish,  100. 

Moorcfqft,  (Mr.)  extraordinary  journey  of,  over  the  Himmaleb,  or 
Place  t)f  Snow,  184,186. 

Moorsy  their  cruel  treatment  of  christian  slaves,  4§0,  472. 

Mootoo  Sawmtfy  king  of  Candy,  flees  for  protection  to  the  British,  3 — 
who  are  compelled  to  deliver  him  up,  5— barbarously  put  to  death, 

Moultauy  city  of,  present  state,  16O. 

Murray,  (Dr.)  general  results  of  his  investigation*  respecting  languages, 


M. 


Ill,  112. 


N. 


]jfa<Br  Shall,  anecdote  of,  176. 
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NaHaml  SchooU,  beoefiu  ftnd  necessity  of,  tt&Ktt^  43w 
^e^r<»  BcgguTy  fortune  mftde  by»  13  L»  132. 

Neibii,  (Mr..  H«fttilton)  possessed  of  copies  of  Mr.  Tweddell's  drawings, 
268. 

(Marshal)  condiict  of,  accounted  for^  70. 
^igf^r  and  Congo,  speculations  concerning  tbe  course  of  these  nvers, 

469,  471. 
Nine  d clock  Flower  of  Batavia,  415. 

NolUkaiSy  (Mr.)  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  529,  538. 
Nouradeen^  (Captain)  a  Mdlay  chieftain,  integrity  and  fidelity  of,  6,  8. 
IforcelSf  former  rules  of  writing,  189)  190 — difference  between  novels  as 

formerly  composed,  and  real  life,  191 — new  style  of  novel  writing 

introduced,  19^,  193. 

o. 

Ornamental-gardening,  improvements  in,  40$. 
Oudinot,  (Marshal)  honourable  charaqjter  of^.  118. 

P. 

PMnfra^Tree  of  Ceykm,  accouht  of, 

Park  (Mungo)  his  account  of  Tombuctoo,  not  to  be  depended  upon, 
468 — Journal  of  Isaaco  and  Amadou  Fatima,  inconsistent  and  im- 
probable, ih. — tb«  hope  of  his  being  alive,  still  cherished  by  Mr. 
Park's  family,  t^.— his  son  preparing  to  follow  hiai,  469. 

Purtkenon^  or  temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens,  described,  514,  5l5— 
.  splendid  ornaments  brought  frora«  by  Lord  Elgin,  518 — noihing  per-^ 
fect,or  in  tolerable  preservation,  injured,  522*— sculptui^  taken  from 
the  rums  of  the  temple,  t6. — dilapidated  state  of,  522,  524 — archi- 
tect of  the,  538 — exquisite  beauties  of  the  Panathenaic  Procession, 
brought  from,  544. 

iPasiing  of  Beggars^  how  conducted  in  Middlesex,  137 — is  no  preven- 
tive or  cure  of  mendicity,  138. 

Paoit^  (rf streets^  in  London  and  Paris,  when  first  adopted,  412,  414. 

PeurU  and  Pearl-fishery  of  Ceylon,  31  >  32 — artificially  procured  by 
Iiinnaeus,  32. 

J^dme  Tulavi,  prime  minbter  of  Candy,  perfidy  of,  3 — draws  the  Bri- 
tish in  Ceylon  into  a  war  with  the  (Indians,  4 — is  invested  with 
sovereign  power,  5 — massacres  the  British  under  Major  Davie,  6, 7 
— refuses  to  negociate  with  General  Brownri^,  9- 

Penalties  against  Unitarians,  observations  on  the  repeal  of,  48,  52 — 
case  in  which  they  might  be  enforced,  53. 

Penitentiary-Houses^  the  institution  of,  a  preventive  of  beggary,  145. 

Percival  (Captain  Robert)  Account  of  the  IsUmdrf  Ceylon,  1 — ^its  cha- 
racter, ibid.    Siie  Ceylon, 

PeshaweTy  )plaia  of,  described,  l62,  l63— account  of  the  town  of  tint 
name,  ib. 

Petrucd — swears  that  he  is  the  person  who  engraved  Mr.  Payne  Knight's 
antique  Flora,  note,.  539. 

Phidias,  his  unrivalled  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  514— undisputed  works 
of  his,  brought  to  light  by  Lord  Elgin,  a6.  515 — denied  to  have  ever 
worked  in  stone,  by  Mr.  Knight,  543 — this  idea  refuted,  id,  544— 
probably  finished  the  heads  of  the  figure*  of  the  Parthenon,  543. 
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PUgalia/i  ili^irMr^,  pniferred  by  Mr.  Kmgbt  to  ihe  Elgin  MaH^  d37» 
539—the  evidciHJC  of  Messrs  Nollek^na,  Flaxraan,  Westmacott, 
Cbiauntry,  Rossi,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence^  and  Mr*  PmideDt  Wtst, 
against  Mr.  Knight^  who  all  declare  for  the  great  vuperiority  of  the 
Elgin  Mad»tes,  ik* 

Foisonsy  secret,  history  society  of  young  female  poisoners, 

ib.  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture,  16. — five  of  ihcin  hanged, 
account  of  the  aqua  Tophania^  ib. — horrihle  practices  of  Margaret 
d'Aobray,  426 — hesr  amour  with  Sainte  Croix,  16.— his  skill  in  pre^ 
paring  poisons,  ib. — his  death  and  last  will,  4^8 — arrest  and  execu- 
tion of  Margaret  d'Aubray,  427- 

Tlufardi^  Mr.  Payne  Knight's  mis-statwnent  of  a  f^assage  in,  cori^rected, 
535,  536 — quotations  from,  applicable  to  the  purchase  of  the  Elgin 
Marble;^,  and  the  erection  of  national  monuments,  $46. 

Poetry,  of  the  Afghauns,  account  of,  179,  180 — the  pgsition  tJtat  the 
language  and  iimdents  rustic  life  are  best  adapted  to  foetry^  *exa- 
mined,  203,  206. 

Police  RegulatiofiSf  in  the  principal  European  cities,  account  of,  41 2, 
419. 

Pohvhele  (Mr.)*  The  fair  Isabel  of  Cotchele^  a  poem,  40^--»remarks  on 
the  adventures  of  bis  MS.  403 — and  on  hi^  poem,  404— advice  to 
the  author,  405.  ,         •  , 

Poor,  farming  of,  one  .cause  of  mendicity,  124'^diet  and  management 
of  Mr.  Tipple's  farm-housia,  125 — of  Mr,  RpbeBt^oj^'s,  ife. 

Population  of  Ceylon,  17*  . 

Porteits  (Bishop),  aroiabie  character  of,  256. 

P(rrtugu€%e,  settled  at  pjylon,  character  of,  24, 

Pradt,  (M.  de)  Hisioire  de  VAmbassade  dans  le  Grand  J)uchi  de  Farsovie 
en  1 8 12,  53— character  of,  57 ^  68 — anecdotes  of  his  sielf-su6ficiency^ 
-  57,  58. 

Pradt  (M.  de),  Congrh  de  Vienne,  481 — ^his  speculations  more  ingenious 
than  Sf4id,  -his  opinion  of  Buonaparte,  482 — thinks  the  Congress 
lost  the  opportunity  of  ensuring  peace  to  the  world,  483~diplomatic 
inferiority  of  England  in  former  times,  ib.  note. — principles  probably 
laid  down  by  the  Congress,  in  the  outset,  484 — these  principles 

.  examined,  16.— large  peace- establishment  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
485 — a  standing  army  superior  to  a  militia,  ib.  486 — a  general  re- 
duction of  the  military  force  in  Europe,  not  practicable,  487 — ini" 
portance  to  Europe  of  re-establishing  tranquillity  in  France,  ib,~ 
clangers  to  which  the  liberties  of  a  country  are  exposed,  when  en- 
trusted to  an  individual  without  reserve,  488 — the  finances  of  France 
in  a  better  state  than  those  of  her  continental  neighbours,  490— im- 
portance of  civilizing  Russia  and  Turkey,  49 1— good  effects  of  the  se- 
paration of  New  Spain  from  the  mother  country,  492— state  of  Old 
Spain,  ib. — passion  for  freedom  and  independence  in  Germany,  493 — 

.  iiicreaseof  public  functionaries  a  great  evil,  494— political  views  (rf 
Saxony,  495-'remarks  on  the  English  parliament,  496— advice  not  to 
abuse  our  enemies,  497 — observations  on  the  liberty  of  the  press  ia 
England,  t5. — formidable  state  of  Russia,  499— political  characteristics 
-of  Prussia,  and  her  i^bare  in  forming  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
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501 — observations  on  the  partition  of  Poland)  ib.  ^02 — ^advantages 
derived  from  the  arrangements  at  Vienna,  by  Austria,  502 — M.  de 
Pradt's  mode  of  partitioning  Italy  and  indemnifying  Austria,  503— 
conduct'  of  Murat  at  Naples,  t6. — situation  of  the  court  of  Naples, 
some  years  since,  504 — Murat  extremely  weak  in  intellect,^  t^.— 
concluding  remarks  on  the  arrangements  of  Congress,  505. 
Pretender^  adventures  of  in  ScoUand,  in  1715,  284,  285— and  in  1745, 
828,329. 

FroductioM  of  Ceylon,  account  of,  25,  32 — of  Afghanistaun,  171, 
172. 

Prostitution,  female,  a  source  of  beggary,  143. 
Pmjauby  present  state  of  the,  171. 

.  n. 

nabelaisy  application  of  a  passage  in,  to  Mr.  Hobhouse's  description  of 
Buonaparte,  445,  446.  j 

Rajapvt  country,  generai  appearance  of,  156 — state  of  the  terriloiyof 
the  raja  of  Bikaneer,  157 — appearance  of  the  city  of  Bikaneer, 
158 — character  of  the  raja,  ib, — wretched  appearance  of  Pooggul, 
159. 

Randolph  (Bishop),  handsome  tribute  to  the  memory  of,  39- 
RebelHonm  Scotland,  in  1715,  notice  of,  284,  285 — brief  account  of 

the  rebellion  of  1745,  327,  328. 
llevohition  in  France,  deadly  effects  of,  40. 
Rimini  J  story  of,  a  poem,  473.    See  Hunt. 
,Rob  Jloy,  a  highland  freebooter,  notice  of,  323,  324. 
Rossi  (Mr.),  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  532,  540. 
Rudbecky  canon  of,  relative  to  parent  languages,  examined,  103,  104. 
•  ,  S. 

Sacred  Mountain  of  Ceylon,  ascended  by  some  British  soldiers,  l6. 
Sainte  Croix,  his  manner  of  preparing  poisons,  42.6 — his  last  will,  427- 
Saint  Helena,  arrival  of  Buonaparte  at,  93 — anecdotes  of  his  conduct 
there,  93,  94 — fertility  of,  147— its  climate,  ib. — scarcity  of  fuel 
there,  ib. — its  situation  and  general  appearance,  148 — means  of  de- 
fence, 148,  149— internal  face  of  the  island,  150 — description  of 
Longwood,  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  U>. — the  real  nature  of  his 
accommodations,  151 — abundance  of  building  materials  found  on  the 
island,  ib.  152. 

SaUads,  known  in  England,  before  Henry  VIII th.'s  time,  411,iw/e. 

Salt  Rocks  of  Calla-baugh,  account  of,  lol,  l62. 

Schoolmen,  observations  on,  250. 

Schools,  public,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  229. 

Scotch  Beggars,  paucity  of,  in  London,  accounted  for,  123 — solitary 
instance  of  one,  124. 

Scotland,  notice  of  the  rebellion  there  in  1715,  284,  285~ai!d  in  1745, 
327,  328,    See  CuUoden  Papers,  Highlanders. 

Sculpture,  ancient,  the  most  exquisite  remains  of,  generally  much  mu- 
tilated 545. 

Sculptured  Marbles,  collected  by  Lord  Elgin,  51  A.  See  Elgin,  (EarioO- 
Sebastiani  (GeneraX),  fulsome  panegyric  of  Napoleon  by,  112,113.. 
Seeker  (Archbishop),  his  opinion  of  the  proper  functions  of  a  gospel 


preacher,  443. 
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Sigp  palth^tree  of  CeyJon,  account  of,^. 

Stiles,  or  mhabitants  of  the  Punjaub,  manners  of,  l69« 

Sermons,   See  Alison, 

Sheraunees,  an  Afghaun  tribe,  account  of,  175. 

Shilluhs,  the  small  African  state  of,  de-scribed,  467. 

^^m^Aa/we,  (or  inhabitants  of  Ceylon)  character  of,  18 — their  pursuits, 

-  i6. —despotic  nature  of  their  governments,  Ip — singular  coincidence 

between  the  Singhalese  atid  Chinese  courts,  20 — measures  necessary 

.to  be  taken  for  their  improvement,  36,  37- 
Sirraub,  nature  of,  159. 

Smith  (Mr.  Spencer),  disingenuous  conduct  of,  towards  Lord  Elgin,  258 
— his  remarks  on  Lord  Elgin's  superseding  him,  259 — unjustly 
charges  him  with  irx^properly  seizing  Mr.  Tweddell's  effects,  260 — 
declined  to  meddle  with  them,  ib,  26l. 

Speakmg'JigureSy  antiquity  of,  424'. 

Staely  (MfuJame)  portrait  of,  232. 

StockingSy  account  of  knitting,  and  its  advantages,  419 — invention  of 

the  stocking-loom,  420. 
Streets,  of  London  and  Paris,  when  first  paved,  412,  414 — whep  first 

lighted  and  watched,  415,  417. 
Stuart  (James),  and  (N.  R.)  Revett's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  volume  the 

fourth,  513. 

Sunday  Schools,  moral  and  religious  education  in,  a  preventive  of  beg- 
gary, 140— instances  of  their  beneficial  effects,  141,  143. 
Suwarrow,  anecdote  of,  233. 

T. 

TaUpot  tree  of  Ceylon,  account  of,  26,  27. 

Tartary,  the  indigenous  country  of  the  horse,  184,  185 — account  of  a 
Tartar  horse-race,  185,  186.  .  ' 

Taylor  (Bishop),  remarks  on  his  style,  244 — unhappy  choice  of  his  epi- 
thets and  adverbs,  245,  246 — specimens  of  false''wit,  247 — character 
of  him  as  a  preachier,  248— ras  a  casuist,  249-»-felicity  of  his  illu«tra« 
tions,  250 — general  character  of,  250,  253. 

Theseus,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  not  injured  by  Lord  Elgin,  528. 

Thoen^  providential  escape  of,,  from  death,  10. 

Tobacco,  first  introduction  of,  41 1,  41$. 

Toleration^  of  the  British  government  towards  Unitarians,  principles  of, 
asserted  and  defended,  51,  53 — the  principles  of  toleration,  advo 
cated  by  Bishop  Taylor,  253. 

Tombuctoo,  description  of,  and  its  Negro  inhabitants,  455, 456,  467, 
468 — natural  productipns  of,  466,  457,  463,  465 — Mr.  Park's  ac- 
count of,  not  to  be  depended  upon,  469 — erroneous  notions  concern- 
ing, 472,  473 — Robert  Adams  undoubtedly  there,  473.   See  Adams, 

Townley,  (Mr.)  letter  respecting  the  Elgin  Marbles,  521. 

Townsend  (Rev.  Joseph),  The  Character  of  Moses,  established for  veracity 
as  an  Historian,  96 — pl^  of  his  work,  98,  99- 

Trinity,  observations  on  the  repeal  of  the  penal  statutes  against  persona 
impugning  the  doctrine  of,  48,  53. 

TruchseS'Waldbourg  (Count),  Narrative  of  Buonaparte's  Journey  to 
Frejus,  53 — character  of,  55. 

Tulipomania  of  the  Dutch,  account  of,  409^  -41 L  Twedddl 
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INDEX. 


Jan^ 


Ttoedddl  (John),  general  character  of  his  remains^  notice  oi 

his  birth  and  academical  education,  ib.  227 — embarks  on  his  travels^ 
228 — his  sentiments  on  public  schools,  229 — aflTectionate  address  to 
his  mother  on  her  birth-day,  ib. — tinctured  with  pc$stmim^  230 — an 
antagonist  of  flesh-eaters,  231 — change  in  his  sentiments  concerning 
the  French  Revolution,  ib, — reflections  of,  on  the  separation  of  friends^ 

232 —  his  opinion  of  Madame  de  Stael,  ib. — interview  with  Suwarrow, 

233 —  his  sensations,  on  the  first  sight  of  Athens,  t6.^amount  and 
value  of  his  drawings  Und  collections,  234 — his  death,  228 — the  ge- 
neral mass  of  his  effects  saved,  258 — but  not  taken  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Spencer  Smith,  260.    See  Elgin. 

Tweddclt  (Rev.  Robert),  Remains  of  the  late  John  Tweddell,  225— cha- 
racter of  his  work,  227>  234 — needless  annotations  introduced,  235 
— remarks  on  hh  Appendist  to  his  Brothers  Remains,  257.  See  Elgin*. 

Two  Brothers'  Island,  account  of  the  natives  of,  25. 

U. 

Vmtarianism^  a  cloke  for  infidelity,  41,  45,  46 — its  dangerous  ten* 
dency,  42,  45 — partiality  of  Unitarians,  exposed,  44 — Bishops  Ship- 
ley and  Law,  no  Unitarians,  48 — remarks  on  the  repeal  of  penal 
statutes  against  Unitarians,  48,  52 — case  in  which  they  might  be 
enforced,  53. 

Usbeck  Tartars,  manners  and  customs  of,  1 87* 

V. 

Vaddas',  an  independent  race  of  Singhalese,  account  of,  21,  22. 
Valet udinariansy  a  hint  to,  115. 

Visconti,  (Chev,  E.  Q.)  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
529 — of  the  Friezes,  ib. 

W. 

West  (Sir  Bei\jaroia),  letter  on  the  value  of  the  El^'n  Marbles,  53 L 
Westmacott  (Mr.),  o|»inion  of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  530, 

538: 

Wilkms,  (Mr.)  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  Elgin  Marbles,  531. 
Williams  (Helep  Maria),  Narrative  of  Events  in  France,  54— character 
of  her  work,  69. 

Wine,  adulteration  of,  in  Germany,  427,  428 — severe  punishment  for, 
in  Wirtemberg,  428. 

Women,  the  most  profligate  beggars  and  impostors,  132,  133 — prosti- 
tution of,  a  cause  of  mendicity,  143. 

Wordsworth  (William),  Poems ;  and  The  White  Doe  of  Ryhtone,  a  poem, 
201 — general  character  of  his  productions,  tb,  202 — especially  of  his 
prose  style,  202 — his  tenet,  that  the  language  and  incidents  of  rustic 
life  are  best  adapted  to  poetry,  examined,  203,  206 — his  poetry  why 
jiot  generally  popular,  207,  210-*-plan  of  his  White  Doe  of  RyUtone^ 
with  extracts,  211,  223— character  of  its  general  execution,  210— 
its  defects,  224,  225. 

z. 

Zcmaun  (Shah),  interview  of  the  British  mission  with,  170. 

I/mdon  t  Fiinted  bj  C«  Eowoi  th,  B«Il-yard,  TempIc-bar. 
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